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"  A  desire  of  knowledge  is  the  natural  feeling  of  mankind." 

—DR.    SAMUKL  JOHNSON 


INTRODUCTION 


/  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  association  the  fourth 
issue  of  the  Question  Box.  Its  continued  growth  and  con- 
stantly enlarging  scope  from  year  to  year  may  properly  he 
considered  as  indicative  of  its  usefulness  and  popularity. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  the  development  of  the 
Question  Box: 


y'ear 
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Herein  is  an  incomparable  medium  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas  nurtured  by  study  and  ripened  by  experience — a  forum 
where  every  man  may  be  heard,  no  matter  what  his  viezvs  or 
his  position  in   the  central-station   industry  may  be. 

Here  is  a  source  of  information  that  is  as  valuable  as  it 
is  unique  in  the  literature  of  the  art, ^ for  it  contains  not  the 
opinions  or  conclusions  of  one  man,  but  of  many  men  and 
from  as  many  points  of  viezi\ 

Many  things  in  this  Question  Box  may  appear  trite  and 
timc-zi'orn  to  some,  but  the  differences  of  opinion  that  are 
expressed,  the  rapid  changes  in  the  technical  and  cofnmercial 
phases  of  the  business,  and  the  requirements  of  the  netver  and 
younger  members  of  the  association,  are  sufficient  reasons  for 
the  appearance  and  discussion  of  topics  previously  considered 
in  earlier  editions  of  the  Question  Box  or  in  papers. 

The  educational  value  of  this  volume  is  one  of  its  impor- 
tant functions,  and  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  zvhen 
considering  its  grozi^th  and  development.  The  information 
giz'cn  by  one  member  is  valuable  to  many,  and  in  adding  to 
the  fund  of  knozi'ledge  he  is  enriching  others  at  no  cost  to  him- 
self, as  all  are  i\.'orking  along  similar  lines  but  in  different 
places. 

I  zcish  to  commend  the  practice,  follozved  by  some  of  the 
contributors  of  anszvers,  of  referring  to  some  paper  or  publica- 
tion Zi'hich  contains  a  full  discussion  of  the  points  covered  by 
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the  question,  and  which  is  considered  good  authority  on  the 
subject.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  treat  all  the  questions 
fully  and  comprehensively  in  this  volume,  and  it  is  very 
desirable  to  supplement  i^idividual  views  by  references  when 
they  can  be  found. 

The  Question  Box  has  become  well  known  to  the  members 
of  this  association  during  the  preceding  years  of  its  existence, 
but  during  the  current  year  it  has  introduced  itself  and  the 
association  to  many  electric-lighting  companies  not  heretofore 
in  touch  with  its  work. 

Last  fall  a  communication  was  sent  out  by  the  editor  to 
all  the  dec  trie -lighting  companies,  manufacturers,  supply  deal- 
ers, engineers,  and  technical  schools  of  the  United  States  and 
Cancuia,  asking  for  a  list  of  officers  and  leading  men  to  zvhom 
Question  Box  literature  and  other  matter  might  be  sent.  The 
responses  were  very  general,  and,  as  a  result,  a  mailing  list 
of  7000  names  was  made  up  and  used  in  sending  out  subse- 
quent letters  requesting  both  questions  and  answers.  Many 
inquiries,  regarding  the  Question  Box  and  membersltip  in  the 
association,  zvere  received  from  the  non-members  addressed,  and 
a  number  of  applications  for  membership  have  been  received. 
Tftus  enlarging  the  field  of  the  Question  Box  has  assisted 
in  increasing  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  association. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  many 
generous  contributors  to  the  igo5  Question  Box  and  to  Miss 
Billings,  the  ever-willing  and  capable  c^sistant  secretary,  for 
valuable  assistance  in  this  zvork. 

HOMER  E.  NIESZ, 
May  22,  iQOi.  Editor. 
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BUILDINGS 


A  1.  Does  it  pay  to  build  brick  or  stone  substations  for  mines 
and  smelters? 

Concrete  makes  by  far  the  most  desirable  foundations  for 
buildings  and  bridges.  The  cement  must  be  the  best  Portland, 
more  especially  in  low,  damp  ground.  The  building  proper 
built  of  concrete  will  be  much  more  enduring  and  solid  than 
one  of  brick  or  stone.  As  examples  of  this,  see  recent  con- 
structions of  dry  docks.  United  States  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn, 
bridge  foundations,  walls,  et  ccetera,  W.  W.  Titzell. 

It  pays  to  build  brick  or  stone  substations,  inasmuch  as  it 
eliminates  danger  from  fire.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

In  my  opinion,  it  pays  to  build  brick,  stone  or  concrete  sub- 
stations for  any  kind  of  power  when  it  is  justified  by  the  revenue 
in  sight.  It  not  only  makes  permanent  construction,  but  elimi- 
nates a  great  portion  of  the  danger  from  fire;  and  fire  is  an 
element  that  all  men  in  the  power  business  abhor. 

W.  E.  MooRE. 

Substations  should  be  built  fireproof  if  the  installation 
is  large  enough  to  warrant  the  first  cost,  especially  in  high- 
tension  work.  The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

It  pays  to  build  stone  or  brick  substations  for  mines  and 
smelters  if  the  contract  for  power  is  of  long  duration ;  but  if  the 
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contract  is  small  and  substations  are  not  permanent,  a  good 
frame  building  will  answer  the  purpose,  although  not  fireproof. 

H.  N.  Crandall. 

A  2.  •  What  is  the  best  floor  oonstmotion  for  different  types 
of  oentral  stations? 

Concrete  arches  supported  on  steel  floor  beams,  with  a 
floor  finish  of  encaustic  tile  or  cement.  W.  F.  Sims. 

Concrete  for  ground  floor;  arches  of  brick  between  steel 
I-beams  for  floors  above,  with  covering  of  light  concrete  and 
cemented  on  top.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Steel  construction  reinforced  with  concrete,  and  top  floor 
of  tile.  This  is  fireproof  and  easily  kept  clean  as  the  oils,  et  ccetera, 
will  not  penetrate  and  no  dust  arises  from  sweeping. 

United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

Cohcrete,  or  reinforced  concrete,  whenever  possible. 

W.  E.  MooRE. 

Concrete  is  the  best  floor  constructon  for  central  stations. 

H.  N.  Crandall. 

All  central  stations  should  be  equipped  with  fireproof  floors 
which  may  be  built  of  brick  arches,  terra  cotta  arches,  or  rein- 
forced concrete  arches.  A  good  surface  for  either  of  the  above 
is  a  granolithic  finish  which  should  be  colored  or  tinted  by  the 
use  of  lamp  black  in  the  mixings  so  that  the  floor  surface  will 
not  stain  badly  from  oil  or  dirt.  If  a  more  finished  floor  surface 
is  desired  a  terrazzo,  such  as  is  used  in  halls  and  corridors  of 
office  buildings,  makes  a  very  good  finish,  as  also  does  a  tiled 
floor  laid  with  dark-colored  tiles  in  small  sizes. 

I.    E.    MOULTROP. 

Fireproof  concrete  or  reinforced  concrete. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Concrete  and  cement,  reinforced  with  half-inch  round  iron 
turned  at  an  angle  of  180  degrees  at  each  end. 

E.  F.  McCabe. 
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A  3.  What  kind  of  roof  constmotioiL  on  briok  engine-room 
is  best;  one  that  will  not  drop  condensation  on  dynamos;  one 
that  will  be  fireproof? 

Have  found  that  slate  roofing  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  inquiry.  W.  B.  Roland. 

A  form  of  construction  that  is  extensively  used,  and  ans- 
wers the  requirements,  is  composed  of  "book  tile*'  and  tee  irons, 
supported  by  an  appropriate  steel  structure.  The  top  surface 
of  the  tile  is  plastered  with  cement  mortar,  so  as  to  provide 
a  smooth  surface  for  a  composition  roof.  W.  F.  Sims. 

Steel  construction  with  cinder  concrete  and  expanded  metal. 
After  the  roof  is  on,  the  steel  that  is  exposed  should  be  well 
covered  with  asbestos.  The  top  of  the  roof  should  be  painted 
with  waterproof  paint  and  the  inside  with  cold-water  paint. 

United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

On  our  auxiliary  plant  we  are  using  reworked  corrugated 
iron  for  roofing.  An  air  space  of  two  inches  under  corrugated 
iron,  then  a  layer  of  heavy  roofing  paper  supported  by  galvan- 
ized-wire  netting,  two-inch  mesh.  W.  E.  Moore. 

We  prefer  a  high-grade  composition  roof  for  station  where 
same  is  flat,  as  it  can  be  made  tight  and  we  have  no  trouble 
from  condensation.     We  use  the  Carey  roofing. 

F.  L.  Williamson  &  Co. 

A  good  construction  for  roof  of  the  brick  engine-room  is 
a  flat  roof  formed  of  book  tile  carried  in  light  steel  trusses,  the 
top  of  the  book  tile  being  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  concrete, 
five  thicknesses  of  tarred  paper  mopped  on  with  hot  tar,  and 
finished  on  top  with  building  gravel  spread  over  hot  tar.  The 
underside  of  the  book  tile  should  be  plastered  to  give  a  smooth 
appearance,  and  a  coat  of  paint  on  the  plastering  may  be  used 
or  not  as  desired.  If  there  are  no  monitors  or  skylights  in  the 
roof  there  should  be  no  condensation  allowed  to  collect  on  the 
roof.     If  the  building  is  large  and  monitors  are  desired   for 
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light  or  ventilation,  some  condensation  will  collect  on  the  monitor 
and  usually  this  can  be  collected  by  gutters  which  will  discharge 
back  on  to  top  of  the  roof.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

Asbestos  limiber  shield.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Slag  roof  on  five-ply  felt  given  all  the  pitch  it  will  hold  on 
3-inch  southern  yellow  pine,  supported  by  3-inch  by  12-inch 
southern  yellow  pine  purlins.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

A  4.  What  kind  of  roofing  is  best  for  a  station  roof  that  is 
flat,  bnt  with  sufficient  pitch  to  allow  water  to  ran  to  conductor 
pipe? 

What  is  commonly  known  as  "tar  and  gravel"  roofing  has 
been  found  to  give  excellent  results.  This  is  composed  of  a 
roofing  felt  laid  in  four  or  five  thicknesses,  the  roof  and  each 
layer  being  thoroughly  mopped  with  a  roofing  composition, 
applied  hot.  The  entire  surface  should  then  be  mopped  and 
covered  with  a  layer  of  clean,  screened  gravel.  The  felt  should 
be  well  flashed  against  walls  and  skylights,  and  then  cap-flashed 
with  galvanized  iron  or  copper.  W.  F.  Sims. 


See  answer  to  question  A  3. 


F.  L.  Williamson  &  Co. 


Considering  the  first  cost  and  the  cost  of  repairs,  a  tarred 
gravel  roof  is  the  best  that  can  be  used.  It  is  also  very  easy 
to  locate  a  leak  on  same  and  repair  it  when  the  roof  gets  old. 

I.  E.  Moultrop. 

Slag  roof  laid  as  above.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

We  think  the  best  covering  for  flat  station  roof  is  pitch  and 
gravel.  F.  G.  Proutt. 

A  6.  What  is  the  best  fireproof  and  non-corroding  covering 
for  boiler-rooms? 

See  my  answer  to  question  A  3.  W.  E.  Moore. 
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See  answer  10  question  A  3. 

F,  L.  Williamson  &  Co. 

Concrete  and  cement,  E.  F.  McCabe, 

A  6*  Why  does  a  tin  roof  pit  and  rust  throog^h  near  a  water 
ttor&gre  (hot)  on  the  roof;  while  the  rest  remains  good? 

Because  of  sweating  under  the  tin  (between  roof -boards 
and  tin).  Raise  the  tank  so  that  air  may  circulate  between 
roof  and  bottom  of  tank.  Charles  N.  Shaw, 

The  tank  prevents  the  sun  from  warming  the  tin  and  drying 
it  off  on  the  under  side.  C.  E.  Bowe. 

The  water  of  condensation  on  the  surface  of  the  tin  absorbs 
sulphur  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere  and  makes  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  which  readily  finds  its  way  through  the  thin 
coating  of  tin  upon  the  steel  plates  of  which  sheet  tin  is  made. 
When  sheet  tin  used  to  be  made  by  tinning  heavy  sheets  of 
iron,  by  using  the  best  Bancatin»  few  complaints  of  this  kind 
were  ever  known.  This  is  an  age  of  steel,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  steel  is  more  readily  attacked  than  iron,  particularly  near 
salt  water.  W-  W.  Titzell. 

Probably  sulphuric  acid  from  coal  dust. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Pure  hot  water  combines  chemically  with  iron,  while  cold 
water,  which  contains  lime  or  some  other  salt,  forms  a  coating 
on  the  iron  and  thereafter  has  no  further  chemical  effect.  The 
district  heating  companies  find  that  this  chemical  action  is  of 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  impracticable  to  return  the  water  of 
condensation  to  the  power-house.  E,  F.  McCabe. 

A  7.  Is  the  expenditure  in  hand-power  cranes^  and  resoltin^ 
expenditures  in  extra  strength  and  height  of  walls,  warranted 
in  bnildings  for  rotary-converter  or  motor-generator  substations  t 

As  a  means  of  hastening  repairs  and  thus  insuring  only 
short  interruptions  to  the  service  in  case  of  breakdowns,  it  is 
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certainly  a  good  investment ;  as  a  purely  financial  investment,  it 
may  or  may  not  be,  according  to  local  conditions. 

H.   BOTTOMLEY. 


The  expenditure  in  cranes  is  not  usually  justified  by  pre- 
liminary calculations  unless  the  units  are  of  the  looo-kw  size, 
or  larger.  Practice,  as  distinguished  from  preliminary  calcula- 
tions, shows  that  some  equivalent  for  a  crane  is  much  more 
frequently  needed  in  a  station  filled  with  small  units  than  in  a 
station  equipped  with  a  few  large  units.  There  is  a  compro- 
mise possible,  which  we  have  adopted  to  a  limited  extent,  to 
wit:  the  installation  of  track  and  supports  for  a  crane  in  each 
station,  the  span  being  always  the  same.  There  being  a  drive- 
way into  each  station  a  truck  can  be  backed  in,  the  crane  lowered 
from  the  track  to  the  truck,  hauled  to  another  station  and  put 
into  place  there  in  about  three  hours.  It  results  that  one  crane 
has  served  for  installation  in  two  of  our  substations  and  will 
probably  serve  in  another  within  the  year. 

The  Edison  Ill'g  Co.  of  Detroit. 

Yes.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

The  increase  in  expenditure  involved  in  equipping  a  sub- 
station with  traveling  cranes  depends  so  greatly  upon  the  di- 
mensions of  the  building  and  character  of  construction  that 
would  otherwise  be  employed  as  to  make  a  general  reply  almost 
impossible.  For  ordinary  stations  employing  converters  or 
generators  of  less  than  400  to  500-kw  capacity,  traveling  cranes 
would  hardly  be  necessary.  If,  however,  new  apparatus  must 
be  carried  over  apparatus  in  operation,  a  traveling  crane  would 
probably  be  economical.  A.  S.  Kibbe. 

The  expenditure  required  for  hand-power  cranes  means  so 
little  additional  cost,  so  far  as  extra  strength  and  height  of  walls 
of  substation  building  is  required,  that  I  should  think  it  would 
hardly  be  considered  at  all.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  cost 
of  crane  is  saved  in  the  initial  installation  of  apparatus,  and 
while  accidents  are  rare  with  first-class  modern  apparatus,  the 
importance  of  saving  time  when  they  do  occur  is  far  beyond  a 
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matter  of  saving  a  few  dollars  in  the  initial  cost  of  station.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  item  should  be  considered  as  an  invest- 
ment for  insurance  purposes.  H.  T.  Hart  man. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  rotary 
converter  or  motor-generator  substation  by  the  addition  of  a 
hand-power  crane,  for  these  machines  are  now  being  built  in 
such  a  way  that  ordinary  repairs  can  be  readily  made  without 
the  use  of  the  crane.  L  E.  Moultror 

A  8.  Is  there  any  satisfactory  battery-room  floor  material^ 
other  than  nitrified  tile  or  brick,  in  use?  If  so,  what  is  the 
method  used  in  laying? 

We  are  using  asphalt  as  the  floor  surface  in  a  small  battery 
room.  It  is  laid  on  a  concrete  foundation  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  when  laid  for  a  street  surface.  It  is  satisfactory,  to 
begin  with,  and  we  think  ought  to  be  permanently  satisfactory. 
It  was  used  in  this  instance  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  Hoor, 
the  battery  room  being  on  an  upper  floor. 

The  Edisox  Ill'g  Co.  of  Detroit. 

Concrete  floors  with  finishing  coat  containing  only  the  nec- 
essary proportion  of  cement,  properly  graded  to  carry  all  tlie 
drippings  promptly  to  sewer,  are  quite  as  satisfactory  as  any 
style  of  brick  and  highly  preferable  to  some.  Ornamental  or 
accidental  indentations  in  the  surface  of  vitrified  tile  or  brick,  and 
the  joints  betw^een  tiles  or  bricks,  wil!  retard  the  flow  of  drippings 
to  the  sewer  and  even  frequent  flushing  with  w^ater  will  not 
remove  all  of  the  acid.  Sufficient  water  or  dilute  acid  will 
remain  to  keep  the  floor  almost  constantly  damp,  and  frequent 
alkaline  washings  are  required  to  prevent  leakage. 

A,    S.    KiBBE. 

Vitrified  brick  and  tile  are  the  most  satisfactory  material 
for  a  battery- room  floor  under  general  conditions.  In  the  case 
of  a  small  battery — such  as  an  exciter  battery,  for  example — and 
where  there  is  not  much  excuse  for  getting  acid  on  the  floor, 
a  concrete  floor  with  a  granolithic  finish  will  make  very  good 
finish.     Care  should  be  taken  to  get  a  very  good  surface  on 
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the  granolithic  finish  and  it  would  be  well  to  pitch  the  entire 
battery-room  floor  to  drains  so  that  it  can  be  readily  swept  out 
in  case  water  or  acid  is  spilled  on  the  floor. 

I,   E,    MOULTROP. 


WATER-WHEELS,  WATERPOWER,  ETC 
B  L    Is  there  amy  remedy  for  aiiciior  ice? 

The  best  remedy  for  anchor  and  slush  ice  is  to  provide  a 
large,  quiet  pond  above  the  wheels,  which  will  be  permanently 
frozen  over  during  the  winter.  With  this  condition  no  trouble 
will  be  had  with  either  slush  or  anchor  ice  in  the  wheels. 

Jas.  B.  Foote. 

The  most  effective  remedy  is  warmer  weather.  For  open 
conduits  I  know  of  no  remedy.  W.  E»  Moore, 

We  have  found  that  by  using  several  boom  logs  in  our  still 
bay  the  water  freezes  over  earlier  than  without,  as  the  wind  does 
not  have  the  chance  to  break  up  the  thin  ice ;  we  are  never 
troubled  with  anchor  ice  after  our  still  bay  is  frozen  over.  In 
the  spring,  when  the  ice  has  broken  up,  we  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  free  from  slush  and  anchor  ice  by  ptitting 
brush  in  our  canal ;  this  catches  the  ice  and  allows  a  fair  flow  of 
water  to  come  through.  We  also  endeavor  to  keep  the  water  as 
high  as  possible  during  the  slush  period  and  throw  all  possible 
ice  over  our  waste  weir,  which  is  located  above  our  bulkheads. 

L.  E.  Watson. 


The  third  winter  of  operation  of  our  hydraulic  station  has 
been  free  from  interruption  by  slush  or  cake  ice,  while  during 
the  first  winter,  though  milder,  we  were  obliged  to  give  poor 
service  and  at  times  the  station  was  shut  down  for  several  hours. 

Our  water  supply  is  taken  from  the  river  and  carried  in 
an  open  ditch  for  three  miles  to  the  station.  The  current  being 
swift»  the  ditch  is  lined  with  lumber  to  prevent  washing  of  the 
banks.  During  the  coldest  weather  we  are  obliged  to  take  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  water  in  the  river;  this  leaves  but  little 
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waste  water  at  the  river  dani.  We  have  arranged  an  overflow, 
running  parallel  with  the  current  running  into  the  head  of  the 
ditch.  Just  above  this  wasteway,  we  have  three  sheer  booms, 
set  at  an  angle  to  sheer  the  floating  ice  toward  the  wasteway. 
These  booms  are  set  about  two  hundred  feet  apart  and  one  above 
the  other,  so  that  slush  crowding  under  one  is  caught  and  sheered 
by  the  next  boom  below\  Witli  this  arrangement  the  ice  is 
thrown  close  enough  to  the  wasteway  to  be  caught  by  the  sur- 
face current  running  over  the  wasteway.  We  make  this  waste- 
way  as  long  as  possible,  allowing  the  water  to  flow  over  at  a 
depth  of  about  six  inches.  We  find  that  we  can  handle  more  ice 
with  this  arrangement,  and  with  less  waste  water  than  when  the 
waste wa}  is  narrow  and  deep.  The  water  going  into  the  ditch 
is  nearly  clear,  so  the  slush  forming  in  the  ditch  can  be  handled 
over  a  small  wasteway  at  the  station.  The  water  splashing  up  on 
the  sides  of  the  flumed  portion  of  the  ditch  causes  a  rim  of  ice 
to  accumulate  on  the  sidesj  reducing  the  capacit>^  of  the  ditch 
and  giving  the  anchor  ice  a  chance  to  form  in  the  still  water 
under  the  rim.  This  ice  is  broken  off  during  the  day  and  wasted 
at  the  station  overflow,  leaving  the  ditch  as  clean  as  possible  for 
the  night's  run. 

During  the  first  winter  of  operation  ice  w^ould  coat  on  the 
gates  of  our  turbine  water-wheels,  choking  the  supply — so  that 
at  times  the  wheels  would  slow  down  to  half  speed  or  slower. 
W^e  have  been  entirely  free  from  this  trouble  the  last  two  winters, 
thanks  to  a  very  simple  remedy.  When  the  gates  show  that  they 
are  beginning  to  stick,  we  turn  on  a  jet  of  steam,  from  a  1.25- 
mch  pipe,  at  alxmt  tliirty  pounds  pressure.  The  pipes  discharge 
into  the  supply  water,  about  two  feet  above  the  wheel  casing, 
directly  over  the  gates.  During  the  coldest  w^eather  we  keep  a 
slow  fire,  and  only  use  the  steam  w^hen  w^e  find  it  necessary. 
Once  or  twice  we  have  had  the  ice  start  to  stick  on  the  wheels 
very  unexp'ectedly,  but  have  ahvays  obtained  immediate  relief 
upon  raising  the  steam  pressitre  to  thirty  or  forty  pounds.  The 
steam  will  not  only  prevent  the  ice  from  sticking,  but  will  help 
the  water  to  cut  if  off  after  it  has  formed  a  thick  coating. 

Harry  D.  Pope. 


Have  seen  this  partly  overcome  by  placing  heavy  iron  bars 
before  the  intake  at  an  angle  so  that  the  ice  would  slide  down  the 
bars  to  the  spillway.  G.  F.  Wtllard. 
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Instead  of  seeking  a  remedy,  would  it  not  be  better  to  try 
to  stop  the  formation  of  it,  and  so  have  no  need  of  a  remedy? 
There  are  several  methods  of  doing  this,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, give  absolute  immunity  from  its  formation.  « 

H.  BOTTOMLEY. 

Under  some  conditions  there  is  probably  none,  as  where  the 
water  is  drawn  from  a  swift  current  or  from  a  reservoir  where 
the  surface  is  much  disturbed  by  wind.  However,  in  some 
instances  it  is  quite  probable  that  conditions  may  be  changed 
and  the  trouble  overcome  to  some  extent.  We  are  led  to  think 
that  a  reservoir  in  close  proximity  to  the  power-house  is  an 
advantage,  also  a  shelter  from  the  wind.  The  current  in  our 
race  is  not  strong  and  we  are  bothered  with  anchor  ice  only 
in  windy  weather.  As  we  are  situated,  and  for  those  who  are 
near  a  reservoir,  it  occurs  to  us  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try 
this  experiment:  Draw  across  the  current  some  wire  netting 
three  or  four  feet  in  width,  stapled  on  one  edge  to  a  light 
wooden  boom  to  make  it  float;  in  the  case  of  a  long  race,  in 
several  places.  If  on  the  side  of  a  reservoir  one  or  two  such 
booms  will  gather  the  floating  anchor  ice  and  leave  a  chance 
for  the  water  to  pass  underneath.  Geo.  M.  Pierce. 

B  2.  Is  there  a  method  of  preventing  slnsh  ice  from  forming 
on  water-wheels? 

See  answer  to  question  B   i.  Jas.   B.  Foote. 

Turbine  water-wheels  should  be  well  housed,  to  exclude 
winds  and  the  circulation  of  outside  air,  and  the  flume  should 
be  protected  as  much  as  possible.  The  water  will  thus  be  kept 
at  a  temperature  that  will  in  a  great  degree  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  iee  upon  the  wheel.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Keep  the  wheels  in  motion.  E.  T.  Copeland. 

With  a  220-foot  head,  we  have  never  been  troubled  with 
slush  in  our  wheels.  W.  E.  Moore. 

Sec  answer  to  question  B  1 .  Harry  D.  Pope. 
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B  3.  I  have  a  75-foot  head  of  water  and  want  to  develop 
a  maximum  of  150  hone-power,  bnt  will  nse  from  40  to  75 
horse-power  most  of  the  time.  What  would  be  the  best  sizes 
of  water-wheels? 

Two  water-wheels,  turbine,  of  75  horse-power  each. 

W.  W.   TiTZELL. 


Under  75  feet  net  effective  head  a  pair  of  horizontal  tur- 
bines, about  15  inches  in  diameter,  delivering  or  discharging 
1400  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute,  and  running  775  r.p.m.,  will 
develop  150  horse-power.  For  alternate  use,  or  fractional  use, 
they  may  be  equipped  with  gate-operating  mechanism,  which  will 
make  practicable  any  desired  subdivision.  They  must  also  be 
equipped  with  water  cushion  in  order  to  be  just  right. 

E.  T.  COPELAND. 

We  would  suggest  two  75-hp  wheels.  With  this  outfit  one 
•whejel  can  be  nm  to  its  full  capacity  most  of  the  time  with 
highest  efficiency.  United  Elec.   Lt.   Co. 

Two  75-hp  wheels  in  separate  pits. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


B  4.  What  is  the  general  efficiency  of  a  water-power  plant 
at  low  heads? 

The  efficiency  of  a  water-power  plant  would  imply  deduction 
of  all  losses  from  theoretical  value  of  water — between  heat  and 
work.  If  efficiency  of  turbine  under  low  head  is  meant,  any 
vertical-shaft  turbine,  worthy  of  consideration,  should  show  80 
per  cent  efficiency  under  any  head  not  less  than  four  feet. 

E.  T.  Copeland. 

With  good  makes  of  wheels,  from  75  to  80  per  cent. 

United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

It  depends  on  many  conditions.    Probably  50  to  60  per  cent. 

Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec.  Co. 
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B  5.  What  heads  are  most  snitable  (a)  for  turbines?  (b) 
for  impulse  wheels? 

Eighteen  to  20-foot  heads  have  been  found  best  for  the  aver- 
age types  of  cast-iron  turbine  wheels.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Turbines  are  competent  to  do  business  without  limit  as  to 
head,  provided  they  are  equipped  with  frictionless  water  cushion, 
which  is  an  automatic  hydraulic  substitute  for  metallic  or  wooden 
step-s  and  thrust  bearings.  Impulse  wheels  are  competent  under 
all  heads,  but  especially  under  heads  above  200  feet. 

E.   T.    COPELAND. 

B  6.  What  instruments  and  what  method  are  best  for 
recording  the  head  of  water  where  instrument  for  recording 
height  above  the  dam  must  be  located  a  considerable  distance 
from  power  station,  and  where  head  is  often  cut  down  by  back- 
water in  tail  race? 

Have  a  gauge  consisting  of  a  wooden  rod  attached  to  float 
in  canal  extending  into  wheel-room,  with  a  pointer  sliding  over 
gauge  board,  the  board  being  graduated  in  feet  and  inches  from 
lowest  to  highest  head,  the  height  of  rise  and  fall  of  tail  water 
being  handled  in  the  same  way.  A.  E.  Walden. 

Use  a  recording  instrument  made  by  the  Lombard  Governor 
Company ;  one  to  measure  the  head  and  the  other  the  height  of 
water  in  tail  race.  United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

See  page  384,  volume  45,  Electrical  IV  or  Id  and  Engineer. 

J.   F.  DOSTAL. 

There  are  electrical  curve-drawing  instruments  for  such 
work ;  one  placed  on  the  dam  and  another  on  the  tail-water 
should  show  at  all  times  the  difference  in  head. 

H.  Bottom  LEV. 

A  good  method  would  be  to  have  float  operate  rheostat 
or  operate  piston,  transmitting  motion  by  hydraulic  pressure. 

Augusta  Ry.  axd  Elec.  Co. 
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B  7.  What  per  cent  variation  of  speed  oan  be  reasonably 
expected  in  practice  on  water-wheels  driving  a  railway  load, 
the  wheels  being  equipped  with  Lombard  governors? 

With  Lombard  governor  in  good  condition,  and  pressure 
on  piston  high  enough  to  handle  gates,  three  per  cent  should  be 
the  limit  of  variation  in  speed.  Charles  N.  Shaw. 

About  two  to  three  per  cent,  unless  back-water  conditions 
are  bad.  This  is  also  governed  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  momen- 
tum of  the  moving  parts  and  the  relation  of  horse-power  of 
generator  to  horse-power  of  wheels.  A.  E.  Waldex. 

The  question  of  perfection  of  water-wheel  governing  on  low 
heads  largely  depends  on  the  type  of  wheel-gate  selected  and  the 
construction  of  the  penstocks,  also  the  facility  with  which  the 
water  can  rapidly  get  to  the  wheels.  With  water-wheel  gates 
that  move  easily  and  are  nearly  balanced,  and  with  large  open 
penstocks  where  the  water  reaches  the  wheels  at  a  very  low 
velocity  and  without  eddies,  a  sp^ed  variation  of  two  and  a  half 
10  three  per  cent  is  easily  obtained  with  Lombard  governors, 
under  50  per  cent  changes  of  load,  such  as  occur  m  railroad 
work.  Jas.  B.  Foote. 

From  five  to  six  per  cent.  United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

We  get  within  two  per  cent.  P.  H.  Korst. 

Two  per  cent.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

B  8.  How  elose  can  a  water-wheel  governor  be  made  to 
regulate  tinder  low  heads  (from  7  to  30  feet)  operating  on 
wheel  having  balanced  register  gates  and  a  momentary  load 
change  of  50  per  cent  of  the  wheel  capacity? 

If  balance  wheels  are  properly  placed  to  suit  the  conditions, 
the  speed  should  not  vary  more  than  six  per  cent. 

(Unsigned.) 

See  answer  to  question  B  7.  Jas.  B.  Foote. 
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Two  per  ccBt.  Augusta  Ry.  axd  Eixc  Ca 


B  0.     (m)  Wkj  is  wood  oaed  at  m 
(h)  Whst  is  Oe  Wrt  Ivhrieast  for  soA  beoriBCsT 


•S •  ' jraphite  plugs.  A.  E.  Waldex. 

Wooden  steps  are  used  because  no  metal  would  run  any 
length  of  time  without  cutting  all  to  pieces  for  lack  of  lubri- 
cation.  Hard  wood  soaked  in  oil  has  been  very  much  used.  We 
have  known  a  hemlock  knot  to  be  used  for  a  step,  and  it  lasted 
several  years.  Ofttimes  the  step  of  turbine  water-wheels  is  above 
the  tail  water  where  it  only  gets  the  water  that  comes  from  the 
spray.  Xo  metal  would  stand  tmder  such  circtunstances.  Some 
boil  the  wood  for  steps  in  beef  tallow,  so  that  the  pores  of  the 
wood  are  filled  with  it.  Gr^hite  mixed  with  this  tallow  also 
helps  greatly  as  a  lubricant.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

As  I  understand  it,  wood  is  used  where  bearing  is  sub- 
merged in  water  and  exposed  to  the  water,  so  that  no  lubricant 
can  be  applied.  Two  metal  surfaces  together  will  not  run 
satisfactorily  under  such  circumstances;  the  water  would  cool 
such  a  bearing  but  would  not  prevent  rapid  wear  if  the  bearing 
were  of  metal.  If  proper  wood  is  used  and  the  bearing  is  always 
under  water,  it  should  run  for  years  with  ver>'  little  wear.  What 
wear  there  is  should  be  taken  up  from  time  to  time  to  keep 
the  bearing  in  proper  alignment.  Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

WVxkI  is  used  because  friction  is  much  less  than  with  metal 
fxrarings  and  is  also  cheaper  and  more  durable.  Water  is  the 
l>^-.t  lubricant.  J.  D.  Saunders. 

Lij;rnum-vitae  contains  enough  oil  to  lubricate  itself,  and  any 
f^her  lubricant  or  grooves  for  same  would  permit  grit  to  get 
into  jifcannp:.  At'GUSTa  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

B  10.  Has  any  practical  method  been  in  use  to  take  the 
place  of  bevel  gears  on  water-wheel  transmission  on  wheels  of 
100  horse-power  and  larger? 
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This  refers  apparently  to  vertical  wheels.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  vertical  wheels  now  designed  to  receive  a  generator  cm 
the  top  of  the  shaft,  doing  away  with  any  gearing  or  belting. 
There  are  limitations  to  this  type,  depending  upon  head,  power 
developed,  et  artera.  Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

Rope  drive  under  proper  conditions. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec  Co. 

Rope  drive.  E.  W.  Furbush. 

For  transmitting  small  amounts  of  power  a  twisted  belt  is 
sometimes  used.  For  larger  installations  the  only  practical 
alternative  would  appear  to  be  the  use  of  a  horizontal  generator 
similar  to  those  in  the  Niagara  Falls  installation. 

H.  T.  Hartman. 

B  11.  What  percentage  of  the  power  is  lost  in  a  bevel 
mortise  wheel  set  on  a  vertical  water-wheel? 

It  is  generally  considered  that  8  to  12  per  cent  will  repre- 
sent the  loss  in  large  bevel-gear  wheels  and  pinions  used  in  con- 
nection with  vertical  waterwheels  when  the  gears  are  well  made 
and  the  shafts  are  well  mounted.  The  chances  are  that  the 
loss  becomes  materially  larger  with  use,  especially  if  the  collars 
on  the  horizontal  shaft  become  worn  so  that  the  wheels  do  not 
mesh  in  the  best  circles.  Dugald  C.  Jackson. 

B  12.  How  many  months  can  a  water-power  plant  afford 
to  use  a  steam  auxiliary? 

It  depends  on  size  of  installation  and  amount  of  saving  to 
be  obtained  during  hours  of  light  load.  A.  E.  Walden. 

The  time  that  a  steam  auxiliary  would  be  economical 
depends  upon  cost  of  current  and  average  receipts  for  the  same, 
as  well  as  on  character  of  steam  plant  and  cost  of  operation. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

This  is  a  question  depending  so  much  on  load  conditions 
that  it  is  difficult  to  offer  an  intelligent  answer.     No  electric 
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lighting  plant  can  aflFord  to  shut  down,  and  so  there  can  hardly 
be  a  question  of  whether  it  can  "aflFord  to  use  a  steam  auxiliary*' 
if  there  are  times^  when  the  water-power  is  insuflScient  to  supply 
the  demand.  If  jt  is  a  question  whether  to  increase  the  present 
capacity  beyond  the  minimum  capacity  of  the  water-power  plant, 
it  resolves  itself  down  to  this:  Will  the  additional  business 
obtained  pay  for  the  interest  and  depreciation  on  the  cost  of 
the  steam  auxiliary,  plus  the  cost  of  fuel,  extra  labor  and  sup- 
plies required  during  the  period  when  the  steam  plant  must 
be  operated?  If  the  additional  receipts  per  kilowatt  of 
demand  load  obtained  exceed  this  figure  it  would  pay  to  install 
the  steam  auxiliary.  H.  T.  Hartman. 

A  question  like  this  can  not  be  given  a  general  answer, 
because  no  two  situations  are  alike,  but  there  is  a  general  feel- 
ing among  people  who  have  had  experience  with  water-driven 
stations  that  there  must  be  at  least  eight  months  of  water  to 
make  the  hydraulic  development  pay. 

DuGALD  C.  Jackson. 

B  1?.  In  a  projected  water-power  deYelopment  using  a  dam 
and  head  20  feet  high,  what  objections  wonld  there  be  to  making 
the  power-honse  a  part  of  the  dam  when  the  natural  conditions 
are  favorable? 

None;  especially  when  concrete-steel  construction  can  be 
used.  A.  E.  Walden. 


There  is  no  objection  to  using  the  power-house  as  part  of 
the  dam.  In  fact,  this  is  very  good  construction  for  heads 
under  40  or  50  feet.  We  have  three  power-houses  now  in 
operation  that  are  so  constructed,  and  the  operation  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  Jas.  B.  Foote. 

None  whatever ;  but  rather  an  advantage,  for  the  reasons 
^iven  in  answer  to  question  B  2.  It  also  saves  expenses  of  long 
fliinics  and  penstocks,  et  ccctcra.    Get  close  to  the  source  of  power. 

W.   W.   TiTZKLL. 
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We  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  power-house  part 
of  the  dam  when  the  natural  conditions  are  favorable. 

P.    H.   KORST. 

There  are  none.  By  so  doing  you  take  advantage  of  the 
depth  of  the  river  for  a  tail-race  and  very  little  excavating  is 
necessary  for  a  wheel-pit.  A,  R.  MacKinnon. 

We  can  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  objection  to  making 
the  power-house  part  of  the  dam  in  the  water-power  development 
such  as  you  mention,  if  there  would  still  be  plenty  of  room 
for  the  flood  water  to  pass.  We  should  build  the  power-house 
high  enough  to  be  above  any  possible  flood,  and  mount  the 
generators  directly  on  the  horizontal  shafting. 

F.  L.  Williamson  &  Co. 

There  is  a  possibiHty  of  the  breast  wall  leaking,  also  where 
the  tail-water  may  rise  very  high  there  is  possibility  of  the  water 
getting  into  the  wheels;  nor  does  this  method  permit  of  readily 
cutting  off  the  water  from  the  power-house,  in  case  of  repairs, 
without  a  coffer  dam.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

B  14.  Wliat  percentage  of  friction  ia  there  in  a  rope  drive 
from  vertical  water-wheel  to  horizontal  shaft? 

B  15.  In  a  water-power  plant  where  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  floor  space^  is  it  profitable  to  belt  or  gear  the  generator  to 
the  water-wheel  on  a  200-kilowatt  generator?    Give  reasons. 

Should  prefer  rope  drive,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  more  reliable 
than  belt,  and  certainly  less  noisy  and  more  economical  in  opera- 
tion than  gearing,  Ralph  R.  Laxton, 

Belting  would  be  better  in  many  cases. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec  Co. 

This  is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion.  Personally,  I  should 
prefer  to  belt  the  generator  rather  than  gear  it  to  a  water- 
wheel^  for  the  reason  that  gears  are  very  noisy,  the  efficiency  is 
lower  than  that  of  a  belt,  and  the  repairs  are  comparatively  high, 

H,  T.  Hartman. 
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This  questjun  is  one  that  should  be  settled  to  a  gre^t  extent 
by  the  financial  condition  of  the  company.  It  will  generally 
be  found  cheaper  to  belt  a  unit  as  small  as  200'kw,  as  the  stock 
sizes  of  these  machines  generally  have  a  speed  of  from  600  to 
1000  r.p.m.  and  the  water-wheels  are  generally  much  slower  than 
this*  If  the  entire  plant  were  being  biiilt,  it  might  be  found 
cheaper  to  direct-connect  the  generator  to  w^ater- wheel  shaft 
rather  than  to  enlarge  the  power-house  for  belt  drive  and  thus 
increase  the  first  outlay.  A,  Balsley. 

The  connection  with  belt  is  to  be  preferred  as  a  matter  of 
original  and  maintenance  cost,  steadiness  of  drive,  and  quietness, 

DUGALO  C.  JaCKSoX, 

B  16,  Is  it  good  engineermg  to  erect  four  or  more  watcr- 
wlieels  on  one  horizontal  shaft  in  order  to  get  speed  under  low 
heads  for  direct  canncction  to  generator! 

Under  some  conditions  it  is  the  best  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
Cltlt>'.  See  Bell,  Electric  Transmission  of  Pouter,  pages  342 
to  345,  third  edition,  Rai,ph  R,  Laxton, 

We  have  two  generators,  each  direct-connected  to  three 
pairs  of  wheels  in  tandem*  and  consider  it  good  practice. 

A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

If  !t  is  possible  to  govern  them»  and  the  head  is  sufficient  to 
cover  the  wheels  without  loss  of  head,  this  plan  should  be  satis- 
factory. AUGL'STA   Rv.   AXD  ElEC,   Co, 

B  17.  What  is  the  safest  means  of  preventing:  bursting  of 
penstock  when  water-wheel  gates  are  suddenly  closed? 

Open  vertical  standpipe  connected  to  penstock  and  located 
close  to  wheel.  If  head  is  so  high  as  to  render  this  impracticable* 
the  advisability  of  using  Pelton  wheels  governing  by  deflecting 
nozzles  instead  of  closing  gates,  might  be  considered. 

Ralph  R,  Laxton, 

On  moderate  heads  where  it  is  practicable,  I  think  a  stand-  , 
pipe  near  the  wheels  will  obviate  this  difficulty. 
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By  emplo)ring  suitable  relief  valves  or  air  chambers.  Many 
turbine  water-wheels  are  equipped  with  air  chambers  and  valves 
for  this  purpose.  ^  L.  O.  Veser. 


Connect  standpipe  to  penstock. 


Fred  B.  Sharpe. 


A  manhole  cover  held  in  place  by  bent  lever  and  weight 
makes  a  good  relief  valve  for  this  purpose. 

Augusta  Ry,  and  Elec  Co. 

If  the  head  on  the  wheels  is  low  (not  over  50  feet  for 
instance),  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  way  is  to  place  a  stand- 
pipe  in  the  penstock  near  the  power-house.  This  standpipe 
should  have  approximately  the  same  diameter  as  the  penstock, 
and  should  be  ten  or  fifteen  feet  higher  than  the  static  head  on 
the  wheels. 

For  larger  heads,  an  automatic  balanced  relief  valve  should 
be  placed  in  the  penstock,  and  the  wheel  gates  should  be  arranged 
so  that  sudden  closing  is  impossible. 

With  impulse  wheels  and  a  high  head,  the  governing  should 
be  done  by  deflecting  the  nozzles  and  the  valves  should  be  slow 
closing.  A.  Balslev. 

c 
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G  1.    Please  give  a  formula  for  boiler  eompound  for  water 

in  which  there  is  a  heavy  lime  deposit. 

We  have  never  yet  found  an  instance  where  lime  was  the 
principal  substance  that  caused  incrustation  in  steam  boilers  that 
washing  soda  (soda  ash)  used  in  conjunction  with  kerosene  oil 
(refined  petroleum)  failed  to  remove  it  and  prevent  successfully 
the  formation  of  more  scale  or  incntstation.  We  have  had  under 
successful  treatment  scale  composed  of  the  fallowing  substances: 

Amauvsib  of  Scaub 

Ori^antc  and  volatMe. . «  ,  _  . 

Calcium  carbonate  . 

Ume . . , . , 

Calcium  sulphate   , . 

Magnesia 

Silica  .... , .    . 

Iron  oxfdc  and  alumina 


¥WH   C»NT 

7.3 

39  9 

10 

f 

5 
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10 
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4 
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The  process  was  sinjply  to  place  withia  the  boiler  of  100 
bp^fce-power  one  bucketful  of  washing  soda,  put  in  two  gallons 
of  kerosene  oil  (after  closing  the  blow^-off  cock),  and  fill  the 
boiler  with  water.  Feed  in  at  least  one  quart  of  kerosene  oil 
every  day  through  a  sight- feed  oil  cup  attached  to  the  feed  pip« 
near  the  boiler — i.  e,,  between  the  heater  and  the  boiler — so  that 
the  oil  is  not  entrapped  w^ithin  the  heater.  If  it  is  inconvenient 
to  open  the  boiler,  then  dissolve  the  washing  soda  in  hot  water 
and  feed  it  in  with  the  pump  or  through  a  tallow  cock  (attached 
between  the  ejector  and  the  valve  in  the  suction  pipe)  when  the 
ejector  is  working.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Forty  pounds  caustic  soda,  40  pounds  soda  ash,  35  pounds 
liquid  hemlock,  15  pounds  gambter.  Dissolve  in  hot  water.  This 
will  make  one  barrel  of  good  dissolvent.  Where  water  contains 
much  lime,  add  20  pounds  tri-soda  and  phosphate. 

Wm.  Wiatte. 

C  2.  Which  is  preferable — to  treat  the  water  before  it  emtew 
boilers  or  to  use  a  high-tre  kerosene  and  mechanical  cleaner? 

Treat  water  before  feeding  into  boiler,  foreign  matter  once 
eliminated  can  not  cause  any  subsequent  trouble.  Kerosene  in 
boilers  is  to  be  avoided  because  it  does  no  good,  causes  joints  in 
sectional  boilers  to  leak,  and  is  not  a  remedy  for  scale  under  any 
conditions*  W,  B.  Roland. 

Treat  the  water  before  it  enters  tlie  boiler,  either  with  a 
live  steam  feed-water  purifier  or  with  chemicals. 

Chas.  N,  Shaw. 

If  the  plant  is  large  enough  to  warrant  the  expense  of  a 
chemical  purifier,  this  would  be  the  proper  course  to  pursue, 

Geo,  W.  Richardsox. 

We  do  not  believe  in  mechanical  tube-cleaners  and  have 
never  had  occasion  to  use  one;  they  always  injure  the  tubes. 
We  do  not  believe  that  scale  ought  to  be  permitted  to  form  within 
a  steam  boiler.    It  can  in  almost  all  cases  be  prevented. 

W.  W.   TiTZELU 
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It  is  better  to  purify  all  water  before  it  enters  the  boilers. 

C.  W.   KOINER. 

If  the  water  is  extremely  bad  it  is  much  better  to  treat  the 
water  before  it  enters  boilers  if  possible,  as  it  is  always  desirable 
to  keep  the  accumulation  of  scale-forming  material  out  of  the 
boiler.       The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Treat  water  before  it  enters  boiler. 

G.  Wilbur  Hub^ey. 

Before  entering  boilers;  through  a  compound  feeder,  con- 
nected to  the  feeder  pipe  and  through  the  lower  end  of  the  com- 
pound feeder  from  pump.  This  will  also  prevent  feed  pipe 
from  coating  up.  Wm.  Wiatte. 

Treat  the  water  before  it  enters  the  boilers.  You  thereby 
do  away  with  the  greater  part  of  your  boiler-cleaning,  and  as 
your  boilers  are  not  as  dirty  you  also  maintain  them  at  their 
highest  efficiency.  G.  H.  Cushman. 

Treat  it  before  entering  boilers.  G.  F.  Willard. 

Before,  The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

Treat  water  before  it  enters  boilers.  H.  C.  Hall. 

Treat  the  water  before  it  enters  the  boilers. 

W.  P.  Hancock. 

C  3.  Does  not  kerosene  oil,  being  itself  a  condensation  from 
a  stilly  vaporize  before  any  benefit  is  derived  when  fed  into 
working  boilers  to  prevent  scale  t 

Yes.  A  better  method  is  to  put  about  one  gallon  in  boiler 
while  empty,  then  as  the  boiler  is  filled  the  oil  remains  on  top 
of  water  and  adheres  to  shell  and  tubes  as  it  rises  in  height. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson.    . 

No ;  it  circulates  with  the  water  and  does  not  remain  on  top 
of  the  water  after  ebullition  begins.    This  we  have  demonstrated 
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within  glass  models  of  boilers  of  various  types  and  have  attached 
stop-cocks  to  different  parts  of  loo-hp  boilers  and  when  it  was 
working  have  drawn  from  these  cocks  water  that  was  strongly 
saturated  or  impregnated  with  kerosene  oil. 

W.    W.   TiTZELL. 

With  our  water  at  Colorado  Springs  we  can  find  no  benefit  in 
the  use  of  kerosene  oil,  but  have  found  it  a  detriment  for  the 
following  reasons:  It  will  cause  the  steam-pipe  system  to  leak 
at  threads,  and  if  gum  packing  is  used  to  any  extent,  will  cause 
it  to  be  short-lived.  The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  fo. 

Kerosene  would  vaporize  at  the  temperature  to  which  it  is 
subjected  in  a  boiler,  if  it  were  not  under  high  pressure. 

David  W.  Beaman. 

Judging  from  the  benefits  that  have  been  obtained  from  its 
use,  should  say  that  it  did  not.  H.  Bottomley. 

Kerosene  is  not  very  efficient  in  preventing  boiler  scale,  and 
is  not  at  all  effective  unless  feeding  takes  place  slowly. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

Kerosene  oil  does  not  prevent  scale,  but  is  known  to  remove 
it  to  some  extent  when  introduced  with  feed-  water. 

J.  S.  Robinson. 

Xot  necessarily ;  we  have  used  it  several  years  with  fair  suc- 
cess until  we  found  a  better.  W.  P.  Hancock. 

C  4.  Why  do  boiler-feed  pipes  coat  on  the  inside  with  mag- 
nesia at  the  end  inside  the  boiler  more  than  they  do  anywhere 
in  the  run  of  the  pipe  T 

Because  the  pipes  get  hotter  at  that  point.         C.  E.  Bowe. 

Because  the  temperature  is  greater  at  inside  end  of  the 
boiler-feed  pipe  and  there  the  scale  is  deposited.  The  tempera- 
ture outside  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  precipitate  the  scale-pro- 
ducing constituents.  W.  W.  Titzell. 
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Boiler-feed  pipes  coat  with  magnesia  on  the  inside  at  each 
end  of  the  boiler  more  readily  than  anywhere  through  the  run 
of  the  pipe,  on  account  of  the  water  being  hotter  at  that  point. 
The  Edison  Elec  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

This  is  caused  by  higher  temperature  and  possibly  slower 
circulation  at  this  portion  of  the  feed-water  pipes. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

I  think  the  pipes  get  coated  more  on  the  inside  of  the  boilers 
than  on  the  outside  because  they  are  subjected  to  a  much  higher 
degree  of  temperature.  O.  H.  Young. 

As  a  general  rule  boiler- feed  ppes  extend  for  quite  a  length 
into  boiler  shell.  This  being  hotter  than  any  other  section  of 
feed  pipe  causes  a  precipitation  of  the  water  and  throwing  down 
of  any  scale  material.  The  Color.\do  Springs  Elec  Co. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  end  imme- 
diately inside  the  boiler  is  high  enough  to  precipitate  the  magne- 
sia and  other  impurities.  Sam'l  Kahn. 

Because  it  is  at  that  point  that  the  feed  water  first 
reaches  a  temperature  high  enough  to  throw  down  its  solids, 
even  though  your  heater  is  w^orking  at  210  degrees. 

G.   H.    CUSHMAN. 

The  greater  heat  at  this  point  produces  greater  precipitation 

J.  S.  Robinson. 

Chlorides  of  magnesium  are  precipitated  at  temperature  of 
from  212  to  260  degrees  Fahrenheit,  so  w^ould  be  precipitated  in 
the  internal  part  of  feed  pipe  where  the  temperature  is  higher 
than  at  any  other  part  of  feed  system.  W.  P.  Hancock. 

C  5.  How  would  you  keep  feed-water  pipei  clear  of  icale 
where  the  water  la  exceptionally  full  of  magnesia  carbonate? 

Feed-water  pipes  can  not  be  kept  clean  from  scale,  but 
have  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time.  C.  W,  Kotner. 
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Treat  the  water  before  using.  G.  H.  Cushman. 

Treat  water  before  it  enters  feed-pipe  or  pump. 

H.  C.  Hall 

C  6.  Is  it  good  engineering  to  pUtee  heater  between  engine 
and  condenser? 

Yes.  The  temperature  of  condensing  water  discharged 
from  condenser  is  rarely  above  90  to  100  degrees  Fahrenheit  and 
the  use  of  a  properly  proportioned  heater  between  engine  and 
condenser  will  raise  the  temperature  from  120  to  140  degrees 
and  reduce  the  amount  of  injection  water  required  eight  to 
10  per  cent  as  well  as  the  steam  required  to  operate  condenser. 

A.  E.  Walden. 

We  have  not  found  it  good  practice,  because  of  the  low 
temperature  of  steam  under  26  to  27  inches  of  vacuum;  the 
rise  in  temperature  of  the  feed  water  being  so  slight  that  it 
was  not  a  paying  proposition.  J.  S.  Avery. 

Yes.  If  you  must  have  a  heater  it  would  be  useless  to  place 
it  an)rwhere  else.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Yes,  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  hot  steam  as  it  leaves  the 
cylinder.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Yes,  depending  on  conditions.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

No,  it  is  not;  for  the  reason  that  the  tubes  in  the  heater 
will  get  to  leaking  and  water  will  be  liable  to  get  into  the 
cylinder  of  engine  when  condenser  stops  and  engine  is  being 
shut  down,  and  often,  possibly,  during  operation. 

Wm.  Wiatte. 

It  is  surely  much  better  to  have  a  heater  between  the  engines 
and  the  condenser,  as  it  aids  in  heating  the  feed  water  as  well 
as  in  condensing  the  exhaust  steam.  A  second  heater  should  be 
installed  where  steam-driven  auxiliaries  are  used  "Sind  thereby 
cover  the  energy  otherwise  wasted — the  exhaust  of  the 
au^^iliaries. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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With  a  heater  between  the  engine  and  the  condenser  you 
take  out  some  of  the  heat  in  the  exhaust  stean:)^  and  put  it 
into  the  feed  water,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  work  in 
the  condenser,  and  thus  increase  its  capacity.    . 

G.  B.  Leland. 


I  see  no  reason  why  a  closed  heater  should  not  be  placed 
between  engine  and  condenser,  provided  a  proper  by-pass  and 
.relief  are  installed.  The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

Ordinarily,  it  is  not  good  engineering  to  place  a  heater 
between  the  engine  and  condenser.  The  temperature  of  steam 
at  two  pounds  absolute  is  126.3  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  that 
of  the  hot  well  is  probably  120  degrees,  so  there  is  very  littic 
to  be  gained.  The  heater  is  an  economy  where  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  exhaust  steam  from  the  boiler-feed  pumps  and  other 
auxiliaries,  otherwise  going  to  waste.  Sam'l  Kahn. 

That  depends  on  the  cost  of  fuel,  also  upon  how  much  you 
can  heat  your  feed  water  from  exhaust  steam  from  auxiliary 
pumps.  G.  H.  CtrsHMAN. 

Yes,  if  the  quantity  of  steam  from  auxiliary  apparatus  is 
not  enough  to  raise  the  feed  water  to  a  good  temperature. 

David  W.  Beaman. 

This  depends  on  price  of  coal  and  amount  of  other  exhaust 
for  feed-water  heating,  and  must  be  worked  out  for  each  plant. 

W.  P.  Hancock. 

A  satisfactory  increase  in  the  economy  of  the  station  can  be 
obtained  by  installing  a  feed-water  heater  between  the  engine 
and  condenser.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  ample  area 
through  the  steam  space  of  the  heater.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

No;  the  vacuum  produced  by  the  condenser  has  a  cooling 
effect  on  the  heater.  It  would  be  better  to  let  the  exhaust  steam 
from  the  condenser  and  pumps  exhaust  into  the  heater  at  at- 
mosphere pressure.  F.  W.  Bullock. 
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This  is  a  question  on  which  **the  doctors  diagree"  and  it 
seems  as  if  each  particular  case  should  be  settled  on  its  condi- 
tions. H*  BOTTOMLEY, 

It  is  not  usual  nowadays  to  place  a  heater  between  engine 
and  condenser,  as  the  gain   is  very  slight  and   the  niaxinium 
temperature  can  usually  be  obtained  in  a  secondary  heater. 
The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

It  depends  upon  whether  or  not  the  plant  is  to  be  equipped 
with  an  economizer;  if  so  the  gain  in  heat  from  heater  placed 
between  engine  and  condenser  would  not  be  sufficient  to  justify 
the  cost.  If  not  thus  equipped  there  would  be  sufficient  gain  to 
make  it  good  engineering  practice  to  place  a  heater  between 
engine  and  condenser.  W*  H,  Mills. 

C  7.  Is  it  good  praotice  to  turn  exhaust  from  station 
auxiliaries  into  an  open-type  feed- water  heater? 

A  dosed  heater  of  the  even-flow  type  used  with  the  same 
type  of  heater  handling  the  exhaust  from  the  auxiliaries  will 
raise  the  feed  temperature  to  185  to  208  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  a 
properly  proportioned  condensing  plant.  Where  water  conditions 
are  exceptionally  bad  an  open  heater  with  provision  for  clean- 
ing  should  be  used.  A.  E.  Walden. 

Yes,  if  it  does  not  afifect  the  good  working  of  the  auxiliaries. 
In  marine  practice  it  is  customary  to  turn  the  auxiliaries  into 
the  low-pressure  receiver.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

The  exhaust  steam  from  station  auxiliaries  is  seldom  suffi- 
cient to  heat  the  feed  water  to  212  degrees  and  it  matters  little 
whether  the  heater  is  open  or  enclosed  type. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill*g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Yes,  up  to  the  point  of  providing  necessary  amount  of 
exhaust  steam  for  increasing  temperature  of  feed  water. 

G.  Wilbur   Hublev, 

Yes.  Wm.  Wlatte. 
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Yes;  if  you  can  raise  the  temperature  from  126  to  210, 
you  will  decrease  your  fuel  account  about  eight  per  cent. 

G.  H.  CUSHMAN. 

No.  An  open-type  heater  accumulates  the  oil,  thus  making 
poor  water  to  feed  the  boilers.  David  W.  Beaman. 

No;  there  is  too  much  cylinder  oil  in  the  exhaust. 

G.   F.  WiLLARD. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  open- type  feed-water  heater 
operating  on  the  exhaust  of  station  auxiliaries,  provided  the 
installation  is  such  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  air  out 
of  the  water.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 


Not  unless  an  oil  separator  is  used. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

No.  W.  H.  Mills. 

Yes,  provided  feed  pump  is  below  heater  and  in  good  con- 
dition. H.  C.  Hall. 

C  8.  Wliioh  is  the  more  desirable  type  of  feed-water  heater 
for  large  plants,  open  or  closed!    Why! 

It  depends  on  the  quality  of  feed  water,  but  in  any  case 
should  be  operated  with  an  outside  packed  plunger  pump. 

A.  E.  Walden. 

Open-type  feed-water  heater  is  more  desirable  in  large 
plants,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First — Safety — operated  under  atmospheric  pressure. 

Second — Higher  temperature  of  feed  water  when  exhaust 
steam  is  used. 

Third — Reliability  and  uniformity  of  operation. 

Fourth — Less  care  and  consequently  less  cost  of  mainte- 
nance. G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 
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Open  heater  will  develope  benefit  of  condensed  steam. 

Wm.  Wiatte, 


Both  types  of  feed-water  heaters  are  good,  and  the  selection 
of  the  type  should  be  made  in  view  of  the  requirements  of  the 
station  in  question.  In  a  turbine  installation  where  the  condens- 
ing plant  makes  use  of  a  dry-vacuum  pump,  there  seems  to  be 
some  advantage  in  the  closed  system,  which  keeps  the  water 
free  from  air  after  having  passed  once  through  the  condenser. 
This  installation  would  call  for  the  use  of  a  closed  heater. 

T  E.   MOULTROP. 

Open.  It  returns  condensation  to  boiler,  thus  saving  water 
and  lessening  scale  deposit.  It  is  easier  kept  clean,  thus  insur- 
ing better  efficiency.  J.  T.  Cowling. 

Closed,  if  water  is  cheap,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  oil  being 
carried  into  the  boilers. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

Closed,  all  things  considered.  The  advantages  of  a  closed 
heater  are:  Firsts  where  city  water  is  used,  we  get  the  benefit 
of  its  pressure,  giving  the  pump  less  pressure  to  pump  against; 
second,  we  get  no  effect  of  cylinder  oil  that  the  exhaust  steam 
contains;  third,  the  pump  will  have  to  handle  cool  water  only, 
therefore  will  be  more  easily  cared  for.  An  open  heater  has  the 
advantage  of  being  more  easily  cleaned;  also  of  giving  hotter 
water,  because  the  water  mixes  with  the  exhaust  steam ;  but  to 
ofTset  this  the  pump  will  need  more  attention ;  also,  oil  is  liable 
to  get  into  the  boilers,  and  last,  the  pump  must  be  flooded. 

H.  C.  Hall. 

C  9.  In  a  water  heater  should  the  steam  first  meet  ooM 
water?    Give  reasons. 

The  greater  the  difference  of  temperature,  the  more  rapidly 
the  heat  will  be  transferred  to  feed  water,  and  the  rapidity  will 
increase  with  the  volume  of  the  feed  water, 

A.  E.  Walden. 
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In  an  open  water  heater  the  steam  should  first  meet  cold 
water,  so  as  to  increase  the  economy  of  the  auxiliary  steam 
apparatus.  E.  E.  Lee. 


Xo;  the  feed  water  should  leave  the  heater  at  the  point 
where  the  exhaust  steam  enters,  in  order  that  the  temperature 
may  be  raised  to  the  highest  degree  before  leaving  the  heater. 
Refer  to  Lowe  heater  where  the  pipe  enters  the  top  of  heater  and 
exhausts  at  the  bottom.  In  this  case  the  temperatures  pass 
one  another  and  the  heater  is  packed  full  of  exhaust  steam, 
thus  attaining  as  high  as  216  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  feed 
water  that  leaves  the  heater  at  the  top.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Could  never  see  whether  the  steam  or  water  should  flow 
in  opposite  directions  through  the  heater. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 


If  the  steam  first  meets  cold  water  there  is  simply  that 
much  more  difference  in  temperature  and  possibility  of  expan- 
sion and  contraction.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


The  flow  of  steam  should  meet  the  flow  of  water,  the  hot- 
test steam  meeting  the  hottest  water  and  the  coldest  steam  the 
coldest  water.  This  gives  a  better  transfer  of  heat  than  when 
arranged  so  that  coldest  steam  meets  hottest  water. 

J.  S.  Robinson. 

C  10.  What  is  the  life  of  a  hot-water  meter  when  nm 
continuously  at  full  capacity? 

The  life  of  the  hot-water  meter  we  used  continuously  at  full 
capacity  was  but  eight  months.  O.  H.  Young. 

A  hot-water  meter  run  continuously  at  full  capacity  will, 
l)v  reason  of  wear,  have  an  error  of  about  five  per  cent  within 
ten  days.  The  Edison  Ill'g  Co.  of  Detroit. 
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C  11.  What  is  the  benefit  of  an  air  chamber  on  a  boiler- 
feed  pnmpi 

None;  although  it  is  advisable  to  have  same  on  pump 
(except  a  duplex),  in  case  it  has  to  be  used  for  other  duty. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

To  introduce  an  elastic  mediimi  into  the  water  and  prevent 
water-hammer  and  the  valves  from  slamming.  Air  chambers 
also  prevent  shocks  on  the  pumps  and  pipes.  Where  the  lift 
is,  say,  15  to  i8  feet  there  should  be  an  air  chamber  on  the 
suction  pipe.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

The  air  chamber  of  boiler-feed  pump  relieves  the  feed  lines 
to  a  certain  extent  of  water-hammer  due  to  the  sudden  changes 
in  flow  of  water  in  the  pipes.  In  duplex  double-acting  pump 
working  at  slow  speed  it  is  of  no  practical  use. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

x\n  air  chamber  on  boiler-feed  pump  serves  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  steady  flow  of  water  by  the  air  in  the  top  of  said 
chamber  serving  as  a  cushion.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Air  chamber  on  boiler-feed  pump  prevents  sudden  pulsa- 
tions and  consequent  water-hammer  in  piping  system  and  also 
governs  the  uniformity  of  flow  of  water  from  pump. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

I  don't  think  an  air  chamber  on  a  boiler-feed  pump  is  of 
any  benefit  whatever.  O.  H.  Young. 

The  air  acts  as  a  cushion  for  the  surging  water  due  to  the 
action  of  the  pump,  and  prevents  water-hammer  in  the  feed  pipes. 

G.   H.   CUSHMAN. 

To  cushion  the  irregular  pressure  and  keep  the  flow  of  water 
constant.  J.  D.  Saunders. 

By  using  an  air  chamber  the  steam  can  be  used  expansively, 
and  if  the  outlet  pipe  be  suddenly  closed  the  air  allows  of  com- 
pression, which  takes  away  any  jar  on  the  pump  that  would 
otherwise  take  place.  G.  F.  Willaro. 
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It  saves  shocks  to  the  feed  piping  when  pump  reverses. 

W.  P;  Hancock. 

The  air  chamber  on  a  boiler- feed  pump  is  useful  to 
straig^hten  out  the  pulsations  in  the  feed  line  due  to  the  piston 
of  the  pump  reversing  its  direction  quickly.  It  maintains  a  fairly 
even  pressure  in  the  piping,  saving  the  piping  from  rather 
severe  strains  whicli  it  would  receive  if  the  pump  were  allowed 
to  get  out  of  good  operating  condition. 

I.   E.    MOULTROP. 

An  air  chamber  on  a  boiler- feed  pump  is  necessary  as  a 
cushion  for  the  piping  and  boiler  shell. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill*g  Co,  of  Brockton. 

An  air  chamber  would  relieve  the  pump  and  valves  when 
check-valve  leaks.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec,  Co. 

It  stops  the  pounding  of  the  check  valves  and  makes  the 
flow  of  feed  water  more  continuous,  W.  H.  Mills. 

The  cushioning  of  the  air  in  the  top  of  the  air  chamber 
deadens  the  shock  at  each  end  of  the  stroke.  Also  causes  pump 
to  give  a  continuous  discharge.  H.  C,  Hall. 

C  12,  What  has  been  the  experience  with  mbber  valve  leats 
in  marine-type  boiler-feed  pnmps  as  to  reliability  and  averag^e 
life,  and  under  what  conditions? 

Life  is  shorter,  but  not  so  reliable  when  using  hot  water. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 


C  13.  (a)  What  advantage  has  acenied  from  niing  metallie 
packing  on  the  plungers  of  duplex  ontside-paoked  plunger  feed 
pnmps  of  Worthington  type  operated  against  ISO  pounds  press- 
ure? (b)  What  guarantee  has  been  obtained  from  makers  of 
this  type  of  packing  on  service  as  outlined  above? 

No  inetallic  packing  that  we  are  aware  of  has  been  used 
satisfactorily  upon  plungers  or  water  pistons,  and  we  know  no 
one  who  will  reliably  guarantee  satisfactory  results  at  present 
for  this  service.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

V.  2 — 3 
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Metallic  packing  on  plungers  of  outside-packing  plunger 
feed  pumps  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  reasonably  tight  with- 
out causing  undue  wear,  scorings  £^/ Cfr/e^ra,  on  the  putnp  plungers. 
It  saves  a  lot  of  expense  that  is  incurred  by  having  to  renew  soft 
packing  frequently^  and  in  case  of  horizontal  plungers  it  main- 
tains the  plunger  in  proper  alignment ;  whereas  w^ith  the  soft 
packing  the  weight  of  the  plunger  causes  it  to  wear  away  the 
soft  packing  on  the  underside  and  drop  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  pump.  The  makers  of  metallic  packing  should  guarantee 
the  repairs  on  tlieir  packing  for  several  years. 

I.    E.    MOULTROP. 

C  14.  (&)  What  has  been  the  experienoe  in  pumping  water 
with  CDiopreftfted  air?  (b)  What  horse-power  would  be  required 
to  forc«  water  with  compressed  air  a  distance  of  400  feet,  the 
height  from  water  level  to  top  of  tank  being  100  feet;  amount 
of  water  required  would  be  30,000  gallons  in  24  hours? 

This  requires  about  ^ou  hp-hours  for  each  375,000  gallons 
raised  200  feet  by  the  air  lift  and  varies  with  the  condition  of 
pipes  in  the  wells.  A,  E.  Walden. 

It  is  being  successfully  done  in  many  places  in  this  city. 
Horse-power  required  is  figured  as  follows:  Amount  of  water 
delivered  per  minute  is  approximately  20  gallons.  Weight  of 
this  water  is  about  175  pounds.  Calling  the  total  lift  500  feet, 
we  have  500x175  =  87,500  foot-pounds  of  work  done  per 
minute. 

87,500 
- — — — ^  1^2.65   horse-power   actually    required, 
53 .000 
Assuming  an  efficiency  of  50  per  cent  (which  is  an  average  one) 
makes  about  6*hp  unit  needed  to  do  the  work. 

C,  F.  Haywood. 

C  15.  (a)  Is  any  scheme  more  economical  in  a  uon-condeni- 
ing  plant  than  motor-driven  centrifugal  pumps  for  boiler  feed! 
(b)  With  a  steam  pump  for  starting  reserve^  is  any  more  reli- 
ability warranted? 
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A  power-plunger  pump,  belt-driven,  feeding  through  a 
heater,  is  the  most  economical  way  to  feed  steam  boilers.  If 
shafting  is  used  in  the  power-house,  belt  from  it;  if  not,  attach 
an  electric  motor.  Such  combinations  are  furnished  by  all  the 
principal  pump  builders.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Better  economy  and  reliability  in  service  is  obtained  by 
using  steam-driven  auxiliaries  and  you  have  the  benefit  of  ex- 
haust steam  for  increasing  temperature  of  feed  water. 

G,  Wilbur  Hubley. 

In  a  non-condensing  plant  the  motor-driven  boiler-feed 
pump  is  doubtless  the  most  economical  form  that  can  be  em- 
ployed. Centrifugal  feed  pumps  have  hardly  had  sufficient  use 
to  demonstrate  their  reliability.  If  motor-driven  pumps  are 
used,  one  steam-driven  pump  or  injectors  should  be  installed  for 
use  when  the  generators  are  al!  shut  down. 

I.   E.    MoULTROP. 

C  16.  Which  are  preferable  in  connection  with  turbine  plants, 
motor  or  Bteam-driven  auziliariea? 

We  propose  to  use  motors  in  connection  with  circulating 
and  air  pumpv  the  pump  to  return  the  water  of  condensation  to 
boilers ;  steam  pomps  for  the  step-bearing.  I  think  this  question 
would,  to  some  extent,  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  exhaust 
steam  available.  W.  P.  Hazeltine. 

Steam-driven,  as  the  temperature  is  very  low  in  condensers 

of  the  surface  type  under  high  vacuum.  A.  E.  Walden. 

Motor-driven  auxiliaries  in  connection  with  steam-turbine 
plants  are  preferable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  more 
efficient.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

In  a  turbine  plant  enough  of  the  auxiliaries  should  be  run 
by  steam  so  that  the  feed  water  can  be  brought  to  the  proper 
temperature,  and  this  will  depend  on  whether  or  not  you  can 
use  the  waste  heat  from  the  boilers  for  the  purpose.  With  an 
economizer  fewer  of  the  auxiliaries  will  need  to  be  run  by  steam. 

G.  B.  Leland. 
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In  turbine  plants,  steam-driven  auxiliaries  will  be  the  more 
economical  yp  to  the  point  when  all  the  exhaust  steam  can  be 
condensed  in  heating  the  feed  water.  Beyond  that  point  motor- 
driven  auxiharies  should  be  used.  L  E.  Moultrof, 

No  fixed  rule ;  depends  on  local  conditions ;  amount  of 
exhaust  steam  needed  for  heating  feed  water,  space  available, 
etc.  If  steam  and  motor-driven  exciters  are  used  they  could 
be  run  alternately,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  exhaust  needed 
for  heating  feed-water,  and  ynder  such  conditions  a  combination 
of  both  motor  and  engine  drive  for  condenser  auxiharies  would 
be  desirable. 

Motor  drive  for  air  pump  where  power  needed  is  constant, 
and  engine  drive  for  circulating  pump  where  power  needed 
varies  with  the  temperature  of  condensing  water. 

J.  T,  Cowling, 

C  17.  What  IB  the  eMciency  of  a  feed-water  injector  in  the 
ratio  of  work  done  and  heat  returned  to  boiler  to  heat  taken 
from  boiler? 

This  matter  is  worked  out  in  Peabody's  Thermo-Dynamics 
of  Steam  iitd  0'h*r  HcaiUig  Engines,  published  by  John  Wiley 
and  Sons.  The  Edison  Elec,  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton . 

Some  makers  claim  as  high  as  98  to  99  per  cent;  it  should 
not  be   inferred   from  this  that  the  injector  is  an  economical 
machine  for  boiler- feed  purposes  as  when  used  as  a  boiler- feed 
its  efficiency  is  but  about  1.5  per  cent  better  than  a  steam  pump 
feeding  cold  water  to  the  boiler,  and  not  that  when  the  exhaust  | 
from     the    pump    is    turned    into    the    suction    and    utilized ' 
to    heat    the    feed    water.      It    is    very    often    claimed    that  \ 
as    the    injector    puts    water    into    the    boiler    at    150    to    200H 
degrees  Fahrenheit  it  is  a  very  economical  boiler  feeder,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  all  the  heat  imparted  to  the  water] 
is  taken  from  the  boiler  itself.  E.  W.  Furbush, 

The   Babcock  and    Wilcox  Company   in    its   book  entitled. 
Steam  publishes  a  table  that  shows  that  without  the  heater  thel 
direct-acting  feed  pump  and  the  injector  have  about  the  samel 
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relative  economy.  Feeding  through  a  feed-water  heater  and 
direct-acting  feed  pump  is  about  six  per  cent  more  economical 
than  the  injector.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

C  18.  How  can  tlie  water  in  a  Cockrane  water*heater  and 
pmifler,  properly  connected  up  (in  accordance  with  mannfao- 
turer*a  directions)^  be  increased  to  a  ^eater  efficiency  than  190 
defrees? 

By  increasing  the  back  pressure  to  four  or  five  pounds. 

W.  B.  Roland. 

We  find  no  difficyhy  in  heating  water  to  208  degrees  Fah- 
renheit in  a  Cochrane  heater.  Probably  air-pipe  is  not  suffi- 
ciently large  to  prevent  binding,  A.  Peters. 

C  Id.  We  have  heater,  pnriler  and  feed  pmmp  which  deliven 
the  water  to  the  boilers  at  206  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Is  thii 
fairly  economical? 


Yes;  very  good. 


G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


Consider  206  degrees  Fahrenheit  good  practice;  have  seen 
210  degrees  Fahrenheit  with  the  Cochrane  system. 

W.  B.  Roland. 

Yes;  but  you  do  not  state  your  altitude. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Yes:  but  it  could  probably  be  improved  if  the  details  of 
heater  arrangements  were  given,  W*  W,  Titzell. 

Yes,  as  no  economizers  are  in  use. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

You  could  not  expect  any  better  results  from  the  heater 
than  you  are  getting — 206  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

C,  W.  KOINER, 


Yes. 


Wm.  Wiatte. 
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Feed  water  to  boilers  at  206  degrees  Fahrenheit  should  be 
fairly  economical,  but  think  the  cost  of  the  heater,  purifier  and 
feed  pump  would  need  to  be  considered.  O.  H.  Young. 


Yes. 


G,   H.    CUSHMAN. 


Yes. 


C,  F.  Haywood. 


This  performance  is  fairly  good,  but  210  degrees  can  be 
obtained.  The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

C  20.  Is  there  a  hot-water  meter  madei  aconrate  enough  to 
be  used  on  boiler  tttd,  to  eakulate  the  effloiencj  of  the  boiler 
and  plant  f 

There  is  a  reliable  hot- water  meter  made  by  the  Worthing- 
ton  works.  It,  however ,  is  made  to  order  only,  as  I  under- 
stand  it,  and  is  not  put  on  the  market  in  any  quantity. 

Walter  Flint. 

Hot- water  meters  are  not  ideal  instruments.  They  can  be 
used  on  a  boiler  test  with  very  good  satisfaction  by  taking  care 
to  carefully  calibrate  the  meter  in  position  on  the  boiler 
immediately  before  and  after  the  boiler  test. 

I.    E.    MOULTROP. 

The  Worthington  hot-water  meter  is  sufficiently  accurate  on 
24-hour  run  to  be  used  as  a  test  meter  in  a  calculation  of  boiler 
efficiency.  It  should,  of  course,  be  checked  before  and  after 
using.  The  error  ought  to  be  within  one-half  of  one  per  cent  if 
the  meter  is  in  good  order  to  begin  with. 

The  Edison  111  g  Co.  of  Detruit. 

The  Worthington  piston  type  or  V'enturi  water  meter. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


Yes;  the  Worthington  hot-water  meter. 


W.  H.  MtLi^. 
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We  are  using  three  fcnir-inch  hot-water  meters  at  our  Fisk 
street  station.  The  water  that  they  measure  has  an  average 
temperature  of  150  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  is  delivered  to  the 
lioiler  through  the  meters  under  a  presstire  of  190  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  meters  have  been  caHbrated  at  various  times, 
but  the  greatest  error  found  was  thre^  per  cent,  and  the  average 
error  shghtly  less  than  one  per  cent,  which  we  consider  accurate 
enough  to  use  in  connection  with  boiler  and  steam-plant  effi- 
ciency. A.  A,  Failmetzgek. 

We  have  never  found  a  water  meter  that  was  accurate  over 
a  wide  range  of  capacity  and  pressure.  With  individual  meters 
for  each  boiler  reasonably  close  results  will  be  obtained.  Even 
if  they  are  not  absolutely  acctirate  (and  they  are  not  likely  to 
be),  the  relative  indications  will  be  fairly  reliable,  and  this  is 
the  important  point,  after  all,  as  it  shows  any  variations  due  to 
changes  in  the  quality  of  coal  or  method  of  operation  of  the 
plant.  H,  T.  Hart  man. 

While  meters  carrying  water  at  a  high  temperature  and 
pressure  can  hardly  be  termed  accurate  or  reliable,  they  afford 
a  valuable  check  upon  the  conduct  of  the  plant.  For  test  pur- 
poses the  meters  should  be  checked  or  measurements  made  by 
weighing  tanks.  A.  S.  Kibbe. 

From  the  results  of  several  tests  of  boiler  efficiency  made  in 
cases  where  the  water  was  weighed  and  checked  against  hot- 
water-meter  readings,  it  is  doubtful  if  sufficiently  accurate  results 
could  be  obtained  for  thorough  efficiency  tests.  For  daily  records 
or  as  a  check  upon  the  running  evaporative  results  in  a  plant, 
the  hot- water  meters  will  probably  introduce  no  greater  errors 
than  any  other  recording  steam  or  electrical  instruments  used  in 
maintaining  such  daily  records. 

The  Philadelphia  Elec,  Co, 

Yes:  the  W^onhington  duplex  double-acting  piston  pattern 
meter,  fitted  with  adjustable  tappets  in  the  heads.  This  is  the 
only  adjustable  meter  made»  and,  consequently,  is  the  only  type 
of  measuring  machine  suited  for  such  a  service  as  measuring 
hot  feed  water  under  pressure  where  continued  accuracy  is  essen- 
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tial.  Of  course  any  machine  of  any  character  having  metal 
bearing  surfaces  will  wear  sooner  or  later,  and  such  wear  will 
result  in  inaccuracy,  but  if  means  are  provided  to  compensate 
for  the  wear  the  problem  is  solved.  This  is  what  is  accom- 
plished in  the  Worthington  hot-water  meter,  as  the  measure- 
ment is  accomplished  by  the  alternate  filling  and  emptying  of 
cylinders  in  which  plungers  move  back  and  forth,  and,  there- 
fore, by  the  lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  plunger  stroke  (as 
may  be  necessary)  by  means  of  the  adjustable  tappets  in  the  ends 
of  the  cylinders,  the  plunger  displacement  may  be  brought  into 
exact  balance  with  the  counter  reading.  By  having  the  meter 
properly  piped  on  by  a  by-pass,  it  may  be  calibrated  in  a  few 
minutes  and  as  frequently  as  desired,  under  the  actual  working 
conditions,*  without  breaking  the  piping  or  opening  the  meter. 

Geo.  H.  Gibson, 

The  Henry  R.  Worthington  hot-water  meter  will  give  good 
results  when  new.  The  meters  used  for  efficiency  tests  should 
not  be  used  for  any  other  service,  as  they  are  subject  to  con- 
siderable wear  which  affects  the  accuracy  of  meter.  In  any  case, 
they  should  be  checked  before  making  any  test  of  importance 
by  weighing,  say,  fifty  cubic  feet  of  water,  previously  measured 
by  meter  under  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  conditions  as  to 
temperature  of  water  and  speed  as  meter  will  be  subjected  to 
during  test.  J.  A.  Maloney. 

D 

FUEL 

D  1,  Which  would  be  the  more  economiGal  for  stoker  use — 
washed  screenings  of  low-grade  coal  or  the  slack  from  high- 
grade  ooalf 

Slack  from  high-grade  coal.  These  fine  grades  of  coal 
should  be  well  protected  from  the  action  of  the  elements,  as 
they  deteriorate  very  rapidly.  W.  W.  Titzell. 


The  most  economical  coal  to  be  used  with  a  stoker  depends 
largely  on  the  heat  units  being  obtained  from  the  different  gi^ades 
of  rice  and  slack.    The  best  way  to  determine  which  coal  is  the 
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most  economical  is  to  use  a  waste  meter  on  the  boiler-feed  pipe 
and  find  how  much  water  can  be  evaporated  with  one  dpUar's 
worth  of  coal. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  most  economical  fuel  to  use  is  that  which  will  evaporate 
the  most  water  for  $1.00.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Slack  from  high-grade  coal.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

D  2.  What  kind  of  ooal  is  the  better  to  use,  from  an  eoo- 
nomioal  standpoint,  rice  or  buckwheat,  when  the  difference  in 
price  is  |1.50  to  |2.00  per  tont 

I  conducted  a  test  with  100  tons  each,  rice,  buckwheat,  pea, 
chestnut,  and  bituminous  coals.  I  found  the  cost  of  buckwheat 
per  pound  to  be  cheaper  per  pound  of  product  than  that  of 
either  of  the  other  grades.  W.  B.  Roland. 

Usually  buckwheat.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

See  answer  to  question  D  i. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Rice  coal  on  mechanical  stokers.  (Unsigned.) 

D  3.  In  a  hand-fired  plant,  with  limited  boiler  ci^acity, 
which  is  considered  the  cheapest  fuel,  bituminous  screenings, 
run  of  mine  or  lumpT 

Run  of  mine,   with  intelligent  firing. 

Chas.  N.  Shaw. 

Use  the  coal  that  will  give  the  greatest  number  of  watt- 
hours  per  pound  of  coal ;  usually  lump  coal. 

A.  E.  Walden. 

Screenings,  when  washed  and  at  same  price  as  mine  run. 
With  limited  boiler  capacity,  screenings  make  by  far  the  cheapest 
fuel.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 
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A  mixture  of  buckwheat  and  soft  or  semi-bituminous  coal  in 
a  proportion  of  three  to  one  or,  if  it  will  do,  four  to  one. 

W.   W.   TiTZELL. 

Boiler  capacity  will  be  very  much  increased  by  the  use 
of  lump  coal.  If  draft  is  poor  it  will  usually  be  found  more 
economical  should  the  coal  all  be  a  production  of  the  same  mine 
or  be  of  equal  heat  units. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

After  tests,  we  have  found  screenings — that  is,  nut  and 
slack  mixed — the  cheapest  fuel,  lump  (although  not  so  much 
is  used)  being  the  most  expensive.  A.  Peters. 

Run  of  mine.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

If  boiler  capacity  is  limited  to  such  an  extent  as  to  demand 
greatest  capacity  from  the  boilers,  there  is  no  choice  but  to  use 
that  coal  which  will  produce  it.  If  greatest  capacity  is  not 
demanded,  local  conditions  and  the  price  of  coal  must  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  logical  answer  to  the  question. 

E.    J.    BECHTEr.. 

It  is  more  economical  in  the  West  to  use  bituminous  screen- 
ings. J.  D.  Saunders. 

Run  of  mine.  W.  P.  Hancock. 

D  4.  What  experience  have  you  had  with  use  of  slack  coal 
in  connection  with  automatic  stokers,  and  what  grade  have  yon 
found  most  satisfactory,  very  fine  slack,  mixture  of  slack  and 
pea,  or  slack,  pea  and  nut,  or  only  pea  or  nut  sizes? 

Nut  and  pea  coal  usually  work  best.  A.  E.  Waldkn. 

Have  found  slack  and  rice  coals  to  be  about  as  good  as 
any  other  mixture. 

The  Edison  Elec.  TllV;  Co.  of  West  Chester.  Pa. 

Nut  and  slack.  G.  Wflbur  Hihley. 
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We  have  two  Heine  boilers  with  Wilkinson  auto- 
matic stokers  and  find  that  we  can  get  as  good  results  from 
rice  coal  as  from  buckwheat.  We  also  find  that  by  using 
either  one  separately  wx  get  better  results  than  with  a  mixture 
of  both.  (Unsigned.) 

We  are  obtaining:  satisfactory  results  from  chain^grate 
stokers;  burning  pea  and  slack  size  of  coal  of  the  following 
average  analysis: 

Moisture 3.13  per  cent 

Voladle  comb,  matter^ ..,,  34  54     "       ** 

Fixed  carbon    ...    .    .,.. 5*92     *'       ** 

Ash , 941     *•       ** 

Heat  value.. 12.500  B.  i,  u, 

E.  J.  Bechtel. 

D  6,  With  a  amoke  ordinance  in  force,  and  with  fuel  prices 
as  follows — bituminouB  (run  of  mine),  $2.95  per  ton;  anthracite, 
pea,  $3.30  per  ton;  anthracite  No.  1^  bnckwheat,  $2 JO  per  ton; 
anthracite  No.  2,  buckwheat,  $2.05  per  ton;  anthracite  No.  3, 
backwheat,  $1.80  per  ton — which  would  be  the  more  economical 
fuel  or  mixture  to  nse  (a)  with  natural  draft,  (b)  with  forced 
draft? 


(a)  Number  one  buckwheat. 

(b)  Number  three  buckwheat. 


Charles  N.  Shaw. 


Twenty-five  per  cent  slack  soft»  25  per  cent  pea  and  50 
i  .  jer  cent  of  No.  1  or  No.  2  buckwheat  coal  gives  a  cheap  and 
satisfactory  result.  At  the  Ignited  States  Cotton  Company's 
mill  at  Central  Falls»  R.  1.,  the  fuel  cost  with  this  mixture 
is  $5.95  per  horse-power  per  year  when  used  with  forced  draft, 
the  fans  being  large  enough  to  deliver  a  large  quantity  of  air 
at  a  low  velocity  using  the  hot  air  from  over  the  tops  of  the 
boilers.  A.  E.  Walden. 


We  have  found  that  where  a  smoke  ordinance  is  enforced 
it  is  necessary  to  use  George's  Creek  and  New  River  coaK  and 
we  have  adopted  Murphy  stokers.     With  this  outfit,  no  smoke 
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is  observed  coming  from  our  stacks  when  we  are  running  under 
full  load.  Without  a  reliable  smoke-consuming  device,  we 
should  think  it  would  depend  on  who  enforced  a  smc^e  ordi- 
nance as  to  what  kind  of  fuel  could  be  used. 

United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

i^a)  With  natural  draft,  one-third  bituminous,  two-thirds 
Xo.  3  buckwheat. 

{h)  With  forced  draft,  Xo.  3  buckwheat. 

Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

With  natural  draft,  a  mixture  of  75  per  cent  Xo.  2  buck- 
wheat and  25  per  cent  bituminous  will  make  no  smoke  and  will 
give  practically  the  same  results  as  bitimiinous  coal,  as  to  cost. 
Boiler  capacity-  would  be  reduced  slightly. 

J.  T.  Cowling. 

B  6.  (a)  Do  you  weigh  your  ooal  as  it  oomet  from  barge 
or  cars  and  check  up  bill  of  lading  for  weight?  (b)  What 
redress  has  been  obtained  in  ease  of  shortage? 

We  check  weights  of  from  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  cars,  and  find  railroad  weights  satisfactory-. 

E.  T.  Bechtel. 

•  a  >  Coal  is  usually  bought  f.  o.  b.  mines  or  docks  at  original 
shipping  points. 

<b>  Technically,  no  redress  is  possible:  practically,  if  con- 
tinued shortage  occurs,  coal  companies  >^nll  stand  it  rather  than 
lose  a  good  consumer.  R.  X.  Kimball. 

We  weigh  coal  by  the  barrow,  as  it  is  hauled  from  pile  to 
the  front  of  boiler,  and  never  knew  of  any  redress  being  obtained 
for  shonage.  even  if  car  was  checked  by  special  request  at  point 
oi  receipt.  Al'gista  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Coal  should  always  be  weisrhed  to  check  bill  of  lading^ 
weic'nt.  as  otherwise  no  reliable  data  can  be  obtained  as  to  sta- 
rior:  economy.  The  shortage  will  probably  be  greatest  in  the 
winter  months,  and  has  averaged  two  per  cent  to  three  per  cent 
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in  the  writer's  experience,  being  as  high  as  15  per  cent  in  indi- 
vidual cases.  Exposure  of  car  to  rain  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, as  slack  and  run  of  mine,  poor  in  lump,  will  absorb 
a  very  large  percentage  of  moisture. 

No  redress  against  the  railway  companies  has  been  found 
possible  when  shortage  has  occurred,  except  when  a  state  has 
a  Board  of  Corporation  Commissioners,  empowered  to  regulate 
abuses.  M.  Carringto^. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  an  accurate  check  on  the  shipping 
weight  of  coal  unless  the  car  is  weighed  upon  arrival.  If  an 
attempt  is  made  to  check  coal  as  it  is  burned  by  separating  the 
various  shipments  as  received,  too  long  a  time  elapses  before  the 
results  are  available.  Moreover,  weighing  a  carload  of  coal 
one  barrow^ful  at  a  time  is  a  very  inaccurate  method.  Where 
it  has  been  possible  for  us  to  w^eigh  the  cars  as  received, 
we  have  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  redress  whatever  in 
case  of  shortage.  H.  T.  Hartman. 

Coal  is  weighed  at  all  of  our  plants  as  it  comes  from  vessel 
or  cars.  Contracts  in  different  localities  differ,  but  we  have 
always  received  reasonable  treatment  on  the  part  of  shippers 
where  great  shortage  has  been  demonstrated  and  in  some 
instances  our  own  weights  have  governed.  A.  S,  Kibbe. 

D  7.     (a)  What  suocesa  has  been  met  with  by  companies  who 

buy  coal  on  the  basis  of  the  heat  values  contained  therein,  deter- 
mined by  calorimeter  test  and  chemical  analysis?  (b)  What  is  the 
standard  specification  for  heat  value  and  chemical  analysis,  and 
what  penalty  is  imposed  for  non-fulillment  of  contract  made  on 
above  basis  T  (c)  What  is  the  method  used  for  the  sampling  of 
the  coal,  and  (d)  what  is  the  method  of  settling  differences 
shown  by  analyses  made  by  several  chemists,  which  do  not  check 
with  each  other? 


Without  attempting  to  say  anything  about  successful  out- 
come of  ct:>al-testing  methods,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an 
opportunity  for  error,  which  may  not  only  cause  trouble 
but  may  throw  discredit  on  testing  methods.  It  is  the  determi- 
nation of  fixed  carbon  and  volatile  matter,  or,  in  other  w^ords, 
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the  volatilization.  It  should  occur  in  a  non-oxidizing  atmos- 
phere if  correct  results  are  obtained.  In  this  connection,  those 
interested  should  read  a  paper  by  Mead  and  Attix,  Journal  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  volume  21  ♦  page  1137. 

A,  Bement. 

Where  considerable  quantities  of  coal  are  to  be  purchased 
it  is  very  desirable  to  specify  the  heat  value  of  the  coal  and 
to  make  a  calorimeter  test  of  the  coal  delivered.  The  value 
of  the  coal  when  used  under  the  boiler  is  not  directly  indicated 
by  the  result  of  the  calorimeter  test,  but  it  is  more  nearly  indi- 
cated by  the  calorimeter  test  than  by  ordinary  chemical 
analysis.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  standard  specitication  for 
the  heat  value  of  coal,  because  the  different  kinds  of  coal 
differ  very  much,  and  each  purchaser  should  learn  the  best  heat 
values  that  may  be  expected  from  the  coals  to  be  purchased  in 
his  region.  Having  done  this,  the  purchaser's  contract  should 
require  the  coal  to  reach  this  figure.  The  contract  may  nominate 
that  a  failure  to  fulfil  the  specifications  with  respect  to  heat 
units  shall  afford  the  purchaser  the  privilege  of  refusing  to 
accept  and  use  the  coal  or  the  privilege  of  accepting  the  coal 
and  paying  a  price  reduced  from  the  contract  price  in  pro- 
portion to  the  deficit  of  heat  units. 

It  is  necessary  to  get  an  average  sample  from  each  ship- 
ment, and  this  can  be  done  by  taking  average  shovelfuls  from 
numerous  points  in  the  pile  or  in  a  car-load,  mixing  them 
thoroughly,  and  saving  several  samples  of  not  less  than  a  pound 
each  to  be  taken  from  different  points  in  this  pile.  Tliese 
samples  should  be  then  thoroughly  mixed  and  pulverized.  The 
test  sample  may  be  taken  at  random  from  this  pulverized  mass, 
If  the  sampling  and  testing  have  been  carefully  done,  calori- 
meter tests  made  by  different  men  of  experience  and  skill  ought 
not  to  differ  much.  Dugald  C.  Jackson. 

This  company  has  been  buying  its  coal  for  the  past  two 
years  on  the  basis  of  heat  contained  therein,  as  per  extract  from 
the  contract,  which  follows: 


'*  Ft  is  rnuiualty  understood  and  agreed  th^it  all  coal  delivered  under  this 

contract  is  to  be  of  the  grad*  kn^wn  as,, and  Is  to  come 

from  the district  .    ..  and  that  said  coal  is  to 
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be  ihe  same  in  qualitv  and  grade,  in  all  respects,  as  the  sample  of  coal  upon 

which  ihis  coniract  is  based,  which  was  taken  from  the ...♦., 

building  on  the, .day  of IQO. .»  and  the  chemical 

mnalrsis  of  which  sample  is  as  follows : 

Hriiish  thermal  units  per 

pound  tif  dry  coal   ... 

Percentage  of  moisture  »....,,... 
Percentage  of  ash,  dry. 

and  to  This  end  it  is  mutually  aj^reed  that  the  consumer  may  cause  to  be 
analysed,  from  lime  to  time,  samples  of  ihe  coal  delivered  hereunder  and  at 
its  option  (isi)  reject  any  or  all  coal  not  coming  up  to  said  sample  in  any  or 
all  respects,  or  (2d)  accept  any  coal  not  coming  up  to  said  sample,  in  which 
event  the  consumer  shall  pay  ihe  company  such  a  price  tor  such  inferior 
coal  as  shall  make  such  inferior  coal  equal  in  value  to  the  consumer  to  the 
coal  contracted  for  hereunder,  such  reduced  price  to  bear  such  a  proportion 
to  the  coniract  price  stipulated  herein  as  the  decreased  value  of  said  inferior 
coal  bears  ti»  the  value  of  said  sample  of  coal  as  determined  by  the  relative 
amounts  of  British  thermal  units  contained  in  said  coals." 

Thtis  far  we  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  making 
settlement  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  the  basis  of  our  own 
analyses.  There  are  two  firms  in  Chicago  who  make  a  business 
of  analyzing  coal  at  regular  intervals  for  just  such  purposes. 

Illinois  Maintenance  Co. 

The  liest  niethod  nf  deterniiniiig  the  value  of  the  coal  is  by 
carefully  weighing  tlic  amount  fired  and  recording  the  kilowatt- 
hour  output  of  your  plant  during  this  test.  The  coal  that  gives 
the  greatest  efficiency  is»  of  course,  the  best  coal  to  buy,  regard- 
less of  its  theoretical  heat  value  and  chemical  analysis. 

E.  F.  McCabe. 

D  @.  Wltat  is  the  best  method  of  firing  coket  In  a  plant 
where  both  coke  and  soft  coal  must  be  Esed,  should  the  two 
fuels  be  mixed  or  fired  separately? 

It  is  better  to  fire  coke  alone  than  to  mix  it  with  coal 

C.    W,    KOINER. 


In  using  soft  coal  and  coke  we  have  found  it  best  that  they 
he  mixed  two  parts  coal  and  one  part  cnke. 

R  F.  McCabe. 
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D  9.     Ib  one  and  a  half  cords  of  pine  wood  excessive  for  a 
7  hours'  run  with  an  average  load  of  26  amperes,  IICN)  volts? 

No.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 


The  kind  of  boiler  and  engine  in  use  or  temperature  of  feed 
water  not  being  given»  it  is  hard  to  say;  but  assuming  that  the 
engine  is  of  a  size  suitable  for  the  work,  or  about  50  i.h.p, 
nominal  rating*  to  carry  26  amperes  at  1 100  volts  requires 
26  X  I  roo=  28.6  kilowatts  or  38.32  electrical  horse-power. 
Assuming  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  and  generator  at  80 
per  cent,  48  i.h.p,  would  be  required  to  do  the  work.  Assuming 
the  engine  to  be  a  good  four- valve  machine  and  the  boiler  to 
evaporate  eight  pounds  water  to  the  pound  of  coal,  about  three 
pounds  of  coal  would  be  required  per  i.h.p.  per  hour,  or  about 
looo  pounds  of  coal  for  the  seven  hours'  run,  Wood  being 
taken  at  four-tenths  the  value  of  coal  for  the  same  weight, 
1000  -^  4  =  2500  pounds  of  dry  wood  required  to  do  the  same 
work.  Weight  of  white  pine  per  cord  is  given  as  1868  pounds^ 
1.5  cords  equal  2802  pounds  of  wood  used;  this  w^ould  be  con- 
sidered good  work  for  an  engine  of  this  type. 

E.    W.    FURBL'SH. 

One  and  one-half  cords  of  pine  wood  would  weigh  about 
1200  pounds,  and  as  it  will  average  about  9000  B.  t.  u.  per  pound. 
the  amount  of  fuel  used  would  be  equivalent  to  about  1800 
pounds  of  coal.  The  output  mentioned  would  be  200.2  kilowatt- 
hours,  indicating  a  fuel  consumption  equal  to  nine  pounds 
of  coal  per  kilowatt-hour,  which  is  about  what  would  be  expected 
with  a  small,  non-condensing,  high-speed  engine. 

H,  T.  Hartman. 

One  and  one-half  cords  of  yellow  pine  =^  .36  tons  of  bitu- 
minous coal  or  720  pounds  ;  26  amperes  at  iioo  volts  single-phase 
and  unity  power  factor  ==28.6  kilowatts,  and  this  for  seven  hours 
=:  200.2  kilowatt-hours.  Dividing  the  coal  consumption  by  the 
kilow^att-hours  gives  practically  3.6  pounds  coal  per  kilowatt-hour. 
In  a  plant  delivering  only  26  amperes  at  iioo  volts,  this  is  a  very 
good  showing.  W,  R.  Collins. 
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D  10.  Is  peat  in  practical  use  as  power  fuel  in  the  United 
States? 

No.  Many  experiments  have  been  tried  to  utilize  peat  tor 
fuel,  but  tlius  far  the  greatest  difficulty  has  been  in  drying  it 
economically  so  as  to  comp'ete  in  price  with  coal. 

W.    W.    TiTZELL. 

Numerous  trials  of  peat  as  fuel  have  resulted  in  failure  in 
tlie  United  States.  I  know  of  no  case  of  successful  use  in  large 
quantities,  H.  T.  Hartman. 

B  IL  Have  you  had  experience  with  oil  as  a  fuel?  If  so, 
how  has  the  cost  compared  with  coal,  taking  into  consideration 
all  labor  and  handling  factors?  Have  yon  had  any  tronhle  by 
reason  of  mncertain  deliveries? 

One  pound  of  oil  will  evaporate  14  to  15  pounds  of  water, 
consuming:  seven  to  eight  per  cent  of  the  steam  generated  to 
operate  the  buujets.  Using  heated  compressed  air  in  place  of 
steam  increases  the  evaporation  quite  considerably.  Burners 
giving  these  results  can  be  obtained  on  the  market. 

A.  E.  Waloen. 

See  Power,  January  issue,  1905.       Geo.  \V.  Richardson. 

With  lignite  coal  at  $1,91  per  ton,  oil  will  be  the  cheaper 
until  the  price  per  barrel  passes  $1.10 — 42  gallons  per  barrel. 

G.  H*  Cushman. 


In  1892  there  wxre  reported  to  the  Engineers'  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  some  comparative  figures  from  tests  undertaken  to 
ascertain  the  relative  values  of  coal  and  oil  as  fuel. 

One  pound  anlhraciie  coal  evaporated  from  and  at  212 '  F.,  9.70  pounds  waier 
One  pound  bituminous  coal  evaporated  from  and  at  212'  F.,  10. 14  pounds  water 
One    pound    oil    evaporated    from    and    at    212     F.,    16,48    pounds   water 

Taking  the  efficiency  of  the  bituminous  coal  as  a  basis,  the 
calorific  energy  of  petroleum  is  more  than  60  per  cent  greater 
than   that   of  coal ;   whereas,   theoretically^   petroleum    exceeds 
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oual  only  45  ])cr  cent,  the  one  containing  14.500  heat  nnits  and 
the  other  21.000  heat  units. 

As  a  result  of  tests  made  in  the  northwest  with  urdinary 
Lima  oil  weighing  6.6  pounds  per  gallon,  and  costing  2.2^  cents 
per  gallon,  and  coal  that  gave  an  evaporation  of  7,5  pounds  of 
water  per  pound  of  coal,  the  two  fuels  were  equally  economical 
when  the  price  of  coal  was  $3.85  per  ton  of  2000  pminds.  With 
tlie  same  coal  at  $2.00  per  ton,  the  coal  was  37  per  cent  more 
economical  tlian  the  oil  With  the  coal  at  $4.85  per  tnn  the  coal 
was  20  per  cent  more  expensive  than  the  oil  These  result* 
inchide  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  handling  coal  ashes  and  oil 

C  C.  Gartlanu. 

D  12,  Can  bituminous  coal  be  prevented  from  beatings  by 
inserting  perforated  pipes  in  the  coal  and  forcing:  air  through 
it  at  stated  intervals,  or  by  any  method  of  ventilation? 

Bitnmninus  c^tal  can  be  prevented  from  overheating  and 
taking  fire  by  inserting  [>erfarate^i  pi|)es  in  the  ci»al  bin,  also  by 
ventilating  shafts  of  brick,  both  horizontal  and  vertical  These 
will  prove  effective.     The  vent  Hat  ion  nnist  be  t  borough, 

C.   W,    KOINER. 

As  oxidatiun  causes  the  heating  of  bituminous  coal  it  is 
<|uestionablL"  whether  the  heating  would  be  lessened  by  supplying 
a  greater  quanlit>'  of  oxygen.  A  more  logical  plan  would  be  to 
smother  the  fire  by  entirely  preventing  addilimml  oxygen  from 
reaching  it.  The  usual  plan  in  case  of  spojitaueous  combustioti 
in  the  coal  pile  is  to  spread  all  of  the  coal  out  as  thinly  as  pos- 
isble.  so  as  to  prevent  the  increase  of  heating  that  would  result 
inmi  the  C'»nl  al»ove  acting  as  a  non-conductor. 

Tl.  T.  !T  \Ri  M AX. 

The  supply  of  oxygen  by  ventilating  systems  woukl  prove  a 
source  of  danger  in  case  of  the  starting  of  the  coal  to  heat  by 
chemical  action.  The  rapid  combustion  of  a  mass  of  heated  coal 
when  uncovered  to  the  a^.^  shows  this.  The  best  preventive  know^n 
to  the  writer  is  to  avoid  depth  in  storing  the  coal  thus  keeping 
down  the  pressure  u|x>n  the  lower  mass.  The  coal  sboulc!  be  kept 
in  motion  as  much  as  possible  if  a  known  tendency  to  heat  exists. 
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by  using  from  as  great  a  surface  area  as  practical,  thus  cooling 
by  the  fresh  surfaces  exposed.  A  practical  way  to  do  this,  if  cars 
or  carts  are  used,  is  to  cut  alleys  into  the  pile  and  use  from  all 
sides  of  the  same  instead  of  using  from  one  side,  as  is  often  done. 

The  Philadelphia  Elec.  Co. 

D  13.  Is  it  safe  to  store  bituminous  screenings  within  tlie 
boiler-room?  If  so,  how  much  may  safely  be  stored,  and  how 
long  can  it  remain  in  storage? 

Yes;  provided  it  was  not  wet  when  stored,  and  is  kept  dry, 
it  may  be  safely  stored  for  any  length  of  time. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

It  will  depend  upon  the  bituminous  coal.  Have  had  it  to 
take  fire  in  ten  days  when  stored  in  small  quantities,  nine  feet 
in  depth,  and,  again,  where  it  was  stored  15  feet  deep  there  was 
no  evidence  of  heating  during  a  period  of  ten  months.    ' 

The  Edison  Elec.  Tll'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Yes,  if  proper  ventilation  is  provided.  Advisable  to  com- 
pletely rehandle  stock  supply  about  twice  per  year. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

D  14.  Which  of  the  following  is  the  best  standard  by  which 
to  judge  the  value  of  coal:  Percentage  of  ash,  its  size  or  heating 
power? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  best  standard  by  which  to 
judf^c  of  the  value  of  coal  is  the  percentage  of  ash  and  waste 
that  comes  throuj2:h  the  grate.  We  are  at  present  using  a  brand 
of  coal  that  chemically  has  eight  per  cent  ash.  The  nearest  we 
can  possibly  get  in  actual  firing  is  11  per  cent,  with  an  average 
of  probably  12  or  13  per  cent.  This  is  due,  not  to  the  actual 
amount  of  ash  in  the  coal,  but  to  the  amount  of  very  fine  coal  that 
is  bound  to  go  through  the  grate  unburned.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  a  mechanical  method  of  firing  would  save  a  little  more  of 
this  coal.     Our  method  is  entirely  hand  firing. 

Walter  Flint. 
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The  comparative  value  of  foels  depends  upon  so  many 
features  that  are  more  or  less  complex  that  no  single  factor  can 
be  considered  alone.  Probably  the  number  of  heat  units  is  the 
best  indicator  when  taken  singly,  but  fuels  with  equal  calorific 
values,  as  shown  by  laboratory  tests,  may  differ  considerably  in 
their  values  for  boiler  purposes.  Of  two  otherwise  equal  fuels, 
the  one  with  the  smaller  percentage  of  ash  may  ordinarily  be 
considered  the  more  economical.  Dugalo  C.  Jackson. 

Heating  power,  or  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  per 
pound  of  coal ;  or,  to  make  allowance  for  the  difference  of  price 
in  different  kinds  of  coal,  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  per 
dollar.  K  W.  Furbush. 

By  the  heat  units  gotten  out  of  it  for  the  least  cost  per  unit 

E.  A.  Bechstein. 


Should  judgre  the  value  of  coal— first,  by  its  heating  value, 
as  determined  by  an  evaporation  test  made  under  same  condi- 
tions as  to  furnace  and  typie  of  boiler  where  it  was  to  be  used. 
Second,  would  consider  the  percentage  of  ash,  which,  if  excess- 
ive, might  reduce  the  value  of  coal,  by  increasing  the  cost  of 
handling  and  maintenance  of  furnace;  and  third,  should  judge 
its  value  by  its  size;  the  very  small  sizes  as  a  rule  not  being  so 
efficient  as  the  larger.  J.  A.  Malonev. 

B  15.  What  is  the  cost  of  crushing  and  conveying  coal  per 
ton  in  stations  where  no  hand  shoveling  is  necessary? 

In  a  station  burning  350  tons  per  day,  the  cost  per  ton  for 
conveying  and  crushing  coal  is  as  follows: 

Conveyer  labor  and  power        3.85  cents 
Cruiher  labor  and  power  S«42  cents 

Total         5.27  cents 
Repairs  on  conveyer  .43  cent 

Repairs  on  crusher  were  not  obtainable. 

S.   B.   CUSHING. 


From  three  to  seven  cents  per  ton,  depending  on  character 
of  fuel,  apparatus  and  general  conditions. 

H.  T.  Hartmak. 
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Total  lift,  length  of  conveyer,  and  load  factor,  or  amount 
of  coal  handled  per  day,  are  very  important  factors  in  the  cost 
per  ton.  On  account  of  the  intermittent  nature  of  our  work, 
the  fixed  charges  against  the  apparatus  become  quite  an  item 
in  the  total  expense. 

On  a  straight  lift  of  fifty  feet,  coal  dumped  in  crusher  from 
hoppers  of  car»  and  horizontal  conveyer  of  lOO  feet  to  bunker, 
the  total  costs  amount  to  ii  cents  per  ton,  average  amount 
handled  40  tons  per  day.  Machinery  all  motor-driven  and  cur- 
rent estimated  at  cost. 

On  an  inclined  flight  of  125  feet,  and  horizontal  conveyer 
of  no  feet  to  bunker,  coal  hoisted  from  boat  by  steam  and 
dumped  into  crusher  which  feeds  to  incHned  flighty  average 
amount  handled  200  tons  per  day,  total  costs  are  six  cents 
per  ton.  Al!  machinery  except  hoisting  from  boat  operated  by 
electric  motors. 

On  another  straight  lift  from  boat  by  motor  hoist,  dumping 
on  belt  conveyer  which  is  about  2CM3  feet  long,  incline  to  height 
of  50  feet  dumping  into  bunker,  average  amount  handled  300 
tons  per  day,  the  costs  are  a  trifle  over  6  cents  per  ton. 

The  Philadelphia  Elec.  Co. 

One  and  a  quarter  kilowatt-hours  per  ton  of  coal  with  about 
1400  feet  of  conveyer  in  operation  with  the  crusher. 

W.  P.  Hancock. 

D  16.  In  a  steam  plant  with  25  per  cent  load  factor,  non- 
condensing,  6  pounds  back  pressure,  160  pounds  pressure,  200 
degrees  superheat,  2000-kilowatt  capacity,  engines  20  feet  from 
boilers,  chain-grate  B.  &  W,  stokers,  what  amount  of  run  of 
mine  coal  per  kilowatt-hour  at  station  ^bus-bars?  System  direct* 
cnrrent,  low-tension^  24  hours  per  day  run. 

Six  pounds  of  coal  per  kilowatt-hour  is  average  consump* 
tion.  H.  J,  Meyer. 


Conditions  mentioned  are  very  bad,  on  account  of  the  low 
load  factor  and  high  back  pressure*  I  should  judge  that  the 
amount  of  coal  per  kilowatt-hour  would  be  at  least  eight  pounds ; 
probably  higher.  H.  T*  Hartman. 
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Eight  to  ten  pounds  run-of-mine  coal  per  kilowatt-honr  is 
about  as  little  as  could   be   expected   under  the  circumstances 

outlined,  A.  S*  Kibbe. 

« 

If  load  factor  j^iven  is  derived  from  maximum  capacity 
multiplied  by  24  hours'  run,  should  say  that  ^.2  would  represent 
good  work.  If  load  factor  is  derived  upon  actual  capacity  and 
24-hours  run — in  other  words,  six  hours*  use  of  the  actual 
average  boiler  capacity  on  the  line — the  result  might  be  slightly 
lower.  The  Phii.adelphia  Elfx,  Co, 

Six  pounds.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

D  17.  What  is  the  best  method  of  firing  the  western  lignite, 
that  the  combustion  of  the  hydrocarbons  may  be  complete? 

Without  having  had  the  experience  in  firing  western  lignite, 
it  would  appear  by  analogy  that  the  best  method  to  insure  the 
cotnhustifMi  (ri  the  hydrocarbons  wtmld  be  to  employ  some  type 
of  furnace  that  is  most  successful  in  burning  long-flame  bitu- 
minous coals  without  smoke ;  preferaby,  a  long  brick  arch  or  a  tile 
roof  over  the  furnace.  (Unsigned.) 

E 

BOILERS  AND  MECHANICAL  STOKERS 

E  1.  What  is  a  good  handy  rule  for  dctennining  horse-power 
of  boilers? 

Thirty  pounds  of  water  at  70  deg^rees  Fahrenheit  evaporated 
into  steam  at  212  degrees  Fahrenheit  per  hour,  or  34.5  pounds 
water  at  212  degrees  Fahrenheit  evaporated  into  steam  at  212 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  W.  B.  R(M.axi>. 

The  rating  of  boilers  is  extremely  indefinite.  The  ratio  of 
heating  surface  to  horse-power,  when  boiler  is  run  under  ordi- 
nar>'  conditions,  is  as  follows: 

WAter  lube 10  to  12  sq.  fi,  of  healing  surface  per  horse-power 

Fire  tube   14  *'  18 

Flue ,.., 8  '•  12       **  *'  

Plain  cylindrical .....    6  '*  10      *' 

LocorootiveutfttiofUfyprftctJ  12  **  16       "  **  ** 
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But  the  accurate  standard  of  a  boiler  horse-power  is  34.5 
pounds  of  water  evaporated  from  a  feed-water  temperature  of 
212  degrees  Fahrenheit  into  steam  at  the  same  temperature. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

A  handy  rule  for  determining  the  horse-power  of  boilers 
is  to  allow  10  feet  of  submerged  heating  surface  per  horse- 
power. Many  manufacturers  allow  as  low  as  seven  feet  per 
horse-power,  but  it  requires  a  high  flue  temperature  and  lower 
economy  to  get  the  capacity  on  this  basis. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "horse-power** 
to  a  steam  boiler;  it  is  a  measure  applicable  only  to  dynamic 
effect.  But  as  boilers  are  necessary  for  driving  steam  engines, 
the  same  term  applied  to  steam  engines  has  come  to  be  uni- 
versally applied  to  boilers. 

Rule  :  Divide  the  total  water-heating  surface  in 
square  feet  by  the  number  of  square  feet  of  heating  area — 
as  given  in  the  table  below — required  to  produce  an  evapora- 
tion equivalent  to  one  horse-power  in  boilers  of  the  given  type. 

Tvr*  OF  Boiler  Heating  Surkacb  for  i  HoR^R-PowBR 

Square  Fbbt 

Water  lube 10  to  12 


Tubular 14 

Flue 8 

Plain  cylinder 6 

Locomotive 12 

Vertiqal  tubular 15 


18 
12 
10 
16 
20 


S.  C.  Foster. 

Weigh  the  coal  and  weigh  the  water.  Meters  are  not 
sufficiently  reliable  for  accurate  results.  A  tank  may  be  gradu- 
ated and  tabulated  so  that  scales  may  be  dispensed  with  after 
weighing  the  first  tank  full.  Allow  30  pounds  to  the  horse- 
|)Ower  per  hour.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

A  common  rule  is  to  allow  15  to  18  square  feet  of  heating 
surface  per  horse-power  in  return  tubular  boilers  and  10  to  12 
square  feet  for  water  tube.  A.  Peters. 
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Divide  number  of  pounds  of  water  evaporated  from  and 
at  212  degrees  Fahrenheit  by  34.48.        G,  Wilbur  Hubley. 

This  fomiLiia  may  be  nsed  for  horizontal  tubular  boilers: 
Heating  surface   in   square  feet 

For    heating    surface^    figure    on    area    of    inside    of    tubes, 
one-half  she!l»  and  one  end,  Sam*l  Kahx. 

The  proper  rule  for  determining  the  horse-power  of  a  boiler 
is  based  on  the  capacity  of  the  boiler  for  evaporating  water* 
Approximately  10  square  feet  of  heating  surface  that  is  in  con- 
tact with  water  may  be  accepted  as  sufficient  to  supply  the 
necessary  evaporating  area  for  one  rated  boiler-horse-povver 
in  most  types  of  boilers.  The  horse-power  of  a  boiler  is  tliere- 
fore  equal  to  the  heating  surface  in  contact  with  water,  divided 
by  10.  When  using  this  rule,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
rated  boiler-horse- power  msLy  afford  each  hour  more  or  less 
steam  than  is  consumed  per  indicated-horse-power  by  the  engine 
to  which  the  boilers  supply  steam.  With  a  thoroughly  efficient 
engine,  each  rated  boiler-horse-power  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  the  steam  consumed  per  each  indicated-horse-power. 

DuGALD  C.  Jackson. 

See  page  679,  Kent's  Mechanical  Engineer's  Pocket  Book. 

G.    H.    CUSHMAN* 

About  12  square  feet  of  heating  surface  per  horse-power. 

Augusta  Rv,  and  Elec.  Co. 

There  is  no  good,  handy  rule  for  determining  the  horse- 
power of  boilers;  if  there  were,  it  would  vary  with  each  type 
and  style  of  Ijoiler,  In  return  tubular  boilers  a  heating  surface 
of  12  to  13  square  feet  per  horse-power  is  often  used.  The  best 
method  of  determining  the  horse-power  of  a  boiler  is  the  evapo- 
rative test,  using  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers' 
standard,  30  pounds  of  water  evaporated  per  horse-power-hour 
from  and  at  212  degrees  Fahrenheit  E.  F.  McCare. 

A  committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers recommended   30  pounds  of  water  as  the  nnit  of  boiler 
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power,  and  this  is  now  generally  accepted.  It  advises  that 
the  commercial  rating  be  taken  as  an  evaporation  of  30  pounds 
of  water  per  hour  from  a  feed  temperature  of  100  degrees  Fah- 
renheit into  steam  of  70  pounds  gauge  pressure,  which  may  be 
considered  to  be  equal  to  34.5  units  of  evaporation ;  that  is  34,5 
pounds  of  water  from  a  feed  temperature  of  212  degrees  into 
steam  at  same  temperature.  This  standard  is  equal  to  33.305 
B.  t.  u,  per  hour.  C.  C.  Gartland. 

E  2.  Has  the  efilciency  of  boilers  been  increased  in  the  past 
25  yearsj  and  if  not,  why  not? 

The  efficiency  of  boilers  has  not  been  increased  much  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  There  has  been  some  increase  in 
the  efficiency  of  boiler  plants  by  the  addition  of  economizing 
auxiliaries.  The  boiler  itself  is  doing  very  little  better  now  than 
a  quarter  century  ago,  if  we  consider  the  best  types  that  were 
in  use  at  that  time. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Yes,  approximately  50  per  cent  increase  of  efficiency. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Because  people  have  not  studied  and  do  not  study  such 
matters  thoroughly.  They  fail  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  prob- 
lem and  consider  it  in  its  individual  aspects.  It  is  assumed,  of 
course,  that  the  inquirer  in  his  use  of  the  word  '*boiler"  refers 
rather  to  the  entire  apparatus  of  which  the  boiler  is  only  a 
portion.  A.  Bement, 

The  efficiency  of  boilers  has  certainly  been  increased  since 
the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  and  other  types  of  water-tube  boilers 
have  been  on  the  market.  This,  we  think,  has  been  within  the 
past  twenty^five  years.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

E  3»  What  is  the  rate  of  evaporation  per  poniid  of 
fuel  for  return  tnbnlar  and  internally-fired  marine-type  boilers? 

Horizontal  tubular  boilers  built  by  a  well-known  firm  hold 
a  record  of  12,86  pounds  of  w^ater  evaporated  per  pound  of  com- 
bustible from  and  at  212  degrees  Fahrenheit 

W-   W.   TiTZELL. 
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It  depends  entirely  on  the  heat  value  of  the  fuel  and  the 
condition  of  combustion  of  the  fire  serving  the  boiler. 

A.  Bement. 


The  evaporation  for  horizontal  return  tubular  boilers  may 
be  from  9  to  10  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal  burned, 
when  high-grade  anthracite  or  Cumberland  bituminous  coal  is 
used  and  the  firing  is  done  with  brains.  With  low-grade  coal, 
the  evaporation  p«r  pound  of  coal  may  be  considerably  less: 
and  the  result  will  also  be  less  if  the  firing  is  poorly  directed 
or  the  boilers  are  in  bad  condition  or  poorly  set.  Internally- 
fired  boilers  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  give  any  higher  evapo- 
ration per  pound  of  coal  than  can  be  obtained  with  proper  firing 
of  well-designed  and  properly-set  return  tubular  boilers. 

DuGALD  C.  Jackson. 

A  well-set  return  tubular  boiler  should  give  an  evaporative 
efficiency  of  nine  to  ten  pounds  of  water  from  and  at  212  degrees 
per  pound  of  combustible.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

It  depends  upon  kind  of  coal,  fireman  and  load  factor  to  such 
an  extent  that  no  general  answer  can  be  given. 

R.  N.  Kimball. 

£  4.  Is  a  Scotch  or  water-tube  boiler  best  adapted  to  operate 
an  electric  plant  16  hours  daily,  variable  load? 

Either  Scotch  or  return  tubular  is  preferable  to  water 
tubular  of  any  make.  W.  B.  Roland. 

Water-tube  boilers  preferred.  G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

We  find  the  water-tube  boiler  the  most  satisfactory,  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  volume  of  water  contained,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  add  boilers  quickly  and  economically  as  the  load  in- 
creases. The  circulation  in  the  marine  boiler  is  slow  so  that  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler  is  generally  cold,  unless  a  circulating  pipe 
is  put  in.    This  creates  unequal  strains  in  the  toiler,  and  leakage. 

R.  X.  Kimball. 
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E  5.  What  escperience  liaa  been  had  with  spiral  or  other 
form  of  baffle  plates  in  the  tubes  of  water-tube  boilers  and  feed- 
water  heaters?    Is  their  use  an  advantage  or  otherwise? 

Baffle  plates  or  dry  pipes  are  a  necessity  in  all  boilers  hav- 
ing small  steam  drums  or  contracted  water  surface  for  the  dis- 
engagement of  steam.  Spiral  or  baffle  plates  within  the  tubes 
of  feed- water  heaters  and  water- tube  boilers  have  not  proved  of 
any  benefit,  hut  are  in  almost  all  cases  a  detriment,  and  in  some 
instances  dangerous,  W.  W.  TiTZiiLU. 

E  6.  Has  any  member  had  experience  with  corrug^ated  fur* 
nace  intemally-iired  boilers^  and  if  so,  what  are  the  results  ? 

They  are  used  extensively  in  the  United  States  Navy  and 
are  giving  good  satisfaction.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

We  have  four  250-hp,  internally-fired  boilers  with  corrugated 
fire-box.  These  boilers  have  been  in  use  nine  years,  giving  ex- 
cellent satisfaction.  There  has  not  been  a  fire  tube  renewed, 
neither  has  there  been  a  rivet  replaced  since  they  were  purchased. 
These  boilers  have  been  operated  at  150  pounds  initial  pressure. 

E.  B,  Greene. 

E  7*  What  kind  of  burner  should  be  nsed,  and  how  should 
the  boilers  be  built  inside,  to  give  the  best  oil  combustion? 

.\  checker  brick  wall  should  be  constructed  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  from  bridge  wall,  wall  be  removetl  and  the  grates 
bricked  over  all  but  about  one-third  through  which  the  air  mixes 
with  liot  oil  gases.  A,  E,  Waldkx, 

A  burner  in  which  the  oil  is  atomized  by  steam  with  fur- 
nace buiit  with  brick  arch  so  that  the  first  or  extreme  heat  of 
combustion  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  shell  or  tubes. 

G.  H.  CUSHMAN. 

£  8.  What  special  features  would  be  required  in  a  furnace 
designed  to  bum  Iowa  block  coal? 

The  important  features  would  be  to  place  the  boiler  at  an 
ample  height  above  the  grate  bars  (about  three  feet  six  inches  in 
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the  case  of  a  horizontal  tubular  boiler)  and  to  provide  for  an 
ample  supply  of  air  through  the  grate  bars. 

I  H,  T,  Hartman. 

E  9.  What  is  the  best  ratio  of  grate  to  heating  surface  in 
a  wood-fired  furnace,  and  how  much  wood  is  bumed  per  square 
foot  of  g^ate  area? 

E  10.  Give  any  records  of  experience  you  have  concerning 
burning  of  coal  in  an  electric*Iight  plant  at  a  rate  exceeding  30 
pounds  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour. 

With  Murphy  stokers  we  have  found  that  we  can  bum 
anywhere  from  40  to  70  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate 
surface  per  hour.  United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

Sixty-nine  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour 
has,  to  the  writer's  knowledg-e,  been  burned  in  such  service. 

A.  Bemext. 

In  its  Heine  boilers  the  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
is  constantly  burning  ;^o  pounds  or  more,  with  an  evaporation 
of  between  6  and  6.5  pounds  water  per  pound  of  coal  and  a 
horse-power  development  a  small  percentage  above  the  builder*s 
ratinie:,  C.  F.  Haywood, 

Have  burned  as  much  as  44  pounds  per  square  foot  of 
grate  for  10  hours  with  0.75-inch  draft  in  back  connection  of 
a  two-pass  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boiler.  Grates  had  nearly  60 
per  cent  air  space.  W.  P.  Hancock. 

E  11.  Are  mechanical  stokers  recommended  for  small  plants » 
of,  say,  from  100  to  500  horse-power?    Of  2600  horse-power? 


(a)   No.     (b)   Yes. 


Geo.  W.  Richardson, 


No;  and  it  is  an  open  question  as  to  the  actual  benefit  of 
stokers  for  large  plants.  W,  W,  Tttzell. 

Stokers  are  advisable  if  a  low  grade  of  fvtcl  is  to  be  used 
where  the  maximum   boiler  capacity   is  required,  but   will   not 
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show  niuch,  if  aiiy,  advantage  in  labor  saving  al  plants  under  5CX) 
horse-power. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa, 

It  is  not  advisable  to  use  stokers  for  small  plants,  but  for 
large  plants  it  is  desirable,  as  a  saving  is  effected  in  labor. 

C.  W.  KOINER* 

Our  opinion  would  be  that  mechanical  stokers  are  economi- 
cal for  almost  any  size  of  plant.  United  Elec.  Lt.  Co, 

Mechanical  stokers  are  to  be  recommended  in  all  cases  for 
plants  with  capacity  exceeding  1000  horse-power. 

G*  Wilbur  Hurley. 

Mechanical  stokers  are  not  to  be  recommended  for  plants 
that  use  less  than  50  or  60  tons  of  coal  per  week,  and  they  afford 
comparatively  little  advantage  to  plants  that  do  not  use  over  100 
tons  of  coal  per  week.  They  are  ordinarily  to  be  strongly  recom- 
mended for  use  in  plants  using  over  200  tons  of  coa!  per  week. 

DuGALD  C,  Jackson. 

The  greatest  saving  occasioned  by  use  of  mechanical  stokers 
is  the  saving  in  boiler-room  labor,  and  liability  of  labor  trouble. 
In  most  small  stations  the  saving  would  not  warrant  the  in- 
stallation, but  in  plants  of  2500-hp  and  over  the  conditions  are 
usually  favorable  to  labor-saving  mechanical  stokers,  provided 
proper  coal  is  available,  E.  J,  Bechtel, 

I  should  not  ordinarily  recommend  stokers  for  a  plant  of 
from  too  to  500  horse-power.  On  a  plant  of  2500  horse-power 
it  is  probable  that  their  use  would  be  warranted. 

H.  Bottomley. 

We  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  use  mechanical  stokers  in  a 
small  plant,  say  from  100  to  500  horse-power.  In  this  case  the 
cost  of  labor  would  not  be  lessened  any;  interest,  depreciation, 
maintenance  and  power  required  to  operate  the  mechanical  stoker, 
would,  we  think,  more  than  offset  any  saving  that  might  be  made 
by  its  use.    Besides,  it  is  impossible  to  force  a  mechanical  stoker- 
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fed  furnace  as  much  as  one  fed  by  hand.  In  a  plant  of  2500  horse- 
power the  question  of  labor  would,  in  all  probability,  make  it 
advantageous  to  use  a  mechanical  stoker.         E.  F.  McCabe. 

Mechanical  stokers  are  of  little  advantage  in  small  plants 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  of  any  special  advantage  in  any 
plant  not  equipped  with  machinery  to  bring  the  coal  to  the 
boiler.  A  plant  of  2500  horse-power  ought  to  be  equipped  with 
mechanical  stokers  and  coal-handling  machinery. 

I.   E.   MOULTROP. 

£  12.  Is  there  an  actual  saving  in  using  stokers,  irrespec- 
tive of  cost  or  quality  of  coalt 

Yes.  In  large  installations  the  saving  due  to  less  labor  is 
more  than  in  the  increased  efficiency.       Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Doubtful.  They  are  being  put  in  and  taken  out  frequently. 
A  certain  builder  of  stokers  has  one  in  an  eastern  city  ^yhere 
he  has  paid  upwards  of  $5000  in  first  cost  and  repairs  to  keep  it 
going.  W.  W.  TiTZELL. 

Have  found  very  little  saving  in  fuel  by  use  of  stokers,  but 
have  found  a  large  increase  in  the  capacity  of  boilers  to  carry 
hif^h  load  peaks.    A  cheaper  grade  of  coal  can  be  used. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

We  have  found  stokers  very  economical  and  they  have  ef- 
fected considerable  saving  for  us.  United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

Yes.  G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

Mechanical  stokers  applied  to  a  plant  that  uses  sufficient 
coal  (say  200  tons  per  week  and  upwards)  and  in  which  suitable 
coal-handling  devices  are  installed,  afford  a  large  saving  in  the 
co'at  of  labor.  They  may  also  be  relied  upon  to  improve  the 
evaporative  economy  produced  in  the  boiler  plant  as  compared 
with  ordinary  hand  firing,  though  there  is  no  improvement  as 
compared  with  the  highest  grade  of  hand  firing. 

DUGALD  C.   JaCKSOX. 
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The  greatest  saving  occasioned  by  use  of  mechanical  stokers 
is  in  boiler-room  labor.  The  stoker,  however,  should  be  selected 
carefully  with  reference  to  the  coal  available.      E.  J.  Beciitel. 

There  is  no  actual  saving  in  using  stokers,  irrespective  of 
cost  and  quality  of  coal.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

The  chief  advantage  in  the  use  of  stokers  comes  in  the 
saving  of  labor.  L  E.  Moultrop. 

£  13.  (a)  What  is  the  gain  from  the  use  of  mechanical 
stokers?  (b)  Is  the  efficiency  of  the  boilers  increased?  (c)  With 
stokers,  can  a  cheaper  grade  of  coal  be  burned? 

Uniformity  and  reliability  of  stoking  fires,  and  lower  grade 
of  coal  can  be  used  with  advantage  and  economy. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

A  cheaper  grade  of  coal  can  ordinarily  be  handled  with 
much  less  cost  for  labor  in  a  plant  using  mechanical  stokers  than 
in  a  plant  relying  upon  hand  firing.  In  connection  w4th  this 
question,  see  the  answer  to  E  12.  Dugald  C.  Jackson. 

About  five  tons  per  day  in  a  plant  using  100  tons  per  day. 
(b)  Yes.     (c)  Yes.  G.  F.  Willard. 

(a)  Reduced  cost  of  labor. 

(b)  Efficiency  of  boiler  increased,  but  not  efficiency  of 
!)<>iler  and  grate  as  compared  with  best  hand  firing. 

W.  P.  Hancock. 

The  efficiency  of  the  boiler  should  be  increased  slightly  by 
the  use  of  stokers.  They  also  materially  reduce  the  labor  in 
the  fire-r(X)m  and  make  available  many  of  the  cheaper  grades 
of  coal.    When  properly  handled,  they  also  reduce  smoke. 

I.  E.  Moultrop. 

A  cheaper  grade  of  coal  can  be  burned  with  the  use  of* 
mechanical  stoker  than  with  hand  firing.  E.  F.  McCabe. 
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E  14.  What  is  the  cost  of  repairs  on  varioua  types  of  stoker 
grates,  mcloding  repairs  to  brickwork,  inside  of  furnace?  In 
answeringi  state  make  and  horse-power  of  hoiler,  make  and  sur- 
face of  grate,  and  effective  draft,  whether  draft  is  natural, 
induced  or  forced. 

We  have  found  with  Murphy  stokers  on  300-hp  Ilazekon 
boilers  with  natural  draft  that  repairs  per  year  per  boiler  have 
been  less  than  $10  each.  United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

E  15.  (a)  Do  smoke-consumers  bum  the  smoke  or  prevent 
the  making  of  it?  (b)  Bo  they  reduce  the  expense  of  running 
the  boilers! 

(a)  Prevent  the  formation  of  smoke. 

(b)  Yes.  W.  B.  RoLAxa 

(a)  Smoke  when  once  formed  can  not  be  burned ;  they  do 
not  entirely  prevent  the  making  of  smoke,  (b)  The  expense 
is  greater  with  than  without  them. 

Geo.  W.  Rxchardsux. 

It  is  a  chemical  impossibility  to  burn  smoke  (lamp-black). 
Its  formation  can  be  and  is  prevented  by  introducing  jets  of 
steam  under  the  grates  or  into  the  furnace. 

W.   W.   TiTZELL. 

So-called  smoke  consumers  prevent  smoke,  or,  in  other 
words,  cause  better  combustion  and  in  consequence  increase  fur- 
nace efficiency  and  lower  cost  of  operation. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Smoke  consumers  both  burn  the  smoke  and  prevent  its 
formation.  The  statement  that  smoke  can  not  be  burned »  has 
been  passed  along  by  one  writer  and  another  for  such  a  length 
of  time  that  people  do  not  always  think  what  it  means.  Obser- 
vation will  show  that  smoke  is  discharged  from  igniting  coal 
at  the  firing  line  of  a  stoker,  but  in  its  passage  over  the  fire 
by  mixture  with  air,  its  carbon  combines  just  the  same  as  any 
other.  A,  Bemext. 
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The  effective  smoke  consumer  should  produce  more  perfect 
combustion,  which  should  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler. 

I.   E.    MOULTROP. 

Smoke  consumers  prevent  the  formation  of  smoke  by  fur- 
nishing the  proper  amount  of  air  for  perfect  combustion,  hence 
there  is  no  smoke.  W.  H.  Mills. 

Smoke  consumers  do  not  burn  the  smoke,  but  they  do,  in  a 
great  measure,  prevent  the  making  of  it.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

E  16.  Is  blowing  flues  with  steam  injnrioTis  to  the  tubes, 
and  if  so,  in  what  way? 

No,  provided  the  steam  pressure  is  90  pounds  or  over.  The 
flues  should  be  scraped  once  a  week  in  addition  to  the  blowing. 

J.  D.  Saunders. 

No.  G.  H.   CUSHMAN. 

No.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

If  the  tubes  are  blown  while  hot  the  steam  is  not  injurious, 
but  by  blowing  them  while  cold  a  crust  of  soot  may  soon  be 
baked  upon  the  tubes,  which  will  insulate  them  from  the  flame. 
The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

No,  not  if  the  boiler  is  warm.  Boiler  tubes  should  not  be 
blown  with  steam  when  the  boiler  is  cold  as  it  will  cause  the 
tubes  to  expand  and  leak.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  blowing  tubes  by  steam  is 
injurious,  in  many  cases  producing  a  soot  enamel  which  is  next 
to  impossible  to  remove  with  the  ordinary  flue  scraper. 

Chas.  H.  Peters. 

Yes;  it  forms  sulphuric  acid  and  causes  external  corrosion. 

G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

We  have  blown  flues  this  way  every  day  for  ten  years  with- 
out noticing  any  injurious  results. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 
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No.  W.  H.  Mills. 

Xo.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec  Co. 

E  17.  Ii  it  better  to  expand  boiler  tubes  with  boiler  full 
or  empty? 

I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  advantage  either  way.  1 
have  expanded  tubes  with  the  boiler  full  and  also  with  it  empty, 
and  never  saw  any  advantage  one  way  over  the  other. 

Chas.  N.  Shaw. 

It  is  better  to  have  the  boiler  empty,  especially  with  sectional 
expander.  Either  may  give  good  results  if  no  sediment  is  be- 
tween the  flue  and  sheet;  neither  will  if  sediment  prevents  a 
metallic  contact.  C.  E.  Bowe. 

Empty.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

It  makes  no  difference,  but  no  hammering  or  calking  should 
be  done  to  any  extent  when  the  boiler  is  full  of  water,  as  the 
concussions  will  cause  leaks  in  other  parts  of  the  boiler. 

W.    W.    TiTZELL. 

Boiler  makers  do  not  hesitate  to  roll  tubes  with  the  boiler 
full  of  cold  water,  provided  the  type  of  boiler  is  one  that  can 
he  rolled  without  entering  it. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

If  by  this  is  meant  simply  expanding  tubes  previously 
expanded,  but  leaking,  it  is  better  to  do  this  with  boiler  full; 
then  go  over  any  that  weep,  with  boiler  under  low  pressure. 
Expand  until  weeping  stops,  but  do  not  go  further,  as  unnec- 
essary rolling  takes  the  nature  out  of  tube  ends. 

Chas.  H.  Peters. 

It  is  better  to  empty  the  boiler  when  expanding  tubes. 

C.  W.  KOINER. 

When  empty.  Wm.  Wiatte. 
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Empty.  G.  H.  Cushman. 

We  have  never  had  any  trouble  on  tubular  boilers  with  tubes 
that  have  been  expanded  with  the  boiler  empty. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

It  is  better  to  expand  them  while  they  are  empty, 

Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec.  Co* 

If  a  water-tube,  expand  when  boiler  is  empty;  if  a  fire-tube, 
do  the  same.  H.  C.  Hall, 

E  18.  Is  tMere  any  other  method  in  ose  giving  successful 
results  for  keeping  the  external  surfaces  of  tnhes  free  from  soot 
in  a  water-tube  boiler  of  the  Babcock  type,  than  the  ordinary 
method  of  blowing  with  steam  or  air  (by  hand)  ? 

Feed  the  blower  with  dry  sand  while  blowing. 

G.  H.  Cushman. 

There  is  a  patented  device  that  is  said  to  be  very  effective. 

H.  Bottom  LEY, 

Forced  draft  will  tend  to  keep  boiler  surfaces  clean. 

Augusta  Ry,  and  Elec.  Co, 


l^se  the  broom. 


R.  N.  Kimrall, 


E  19.  We  have  two  boilers  that  we  do  not  use;  what  is 
the  best  way  to  keep  them  in  good  condition — keep  them  tiled 
with  water,  steam  them  once  a  month,  or  dry  them  out  and  let 
them  remain  so  until  we  want  to  use  them  again? 

Empty  the  boilers  and  clean  same  thoroughly  inside  and 
out,  then,  with  handhole  and  manhole  plates  out,  put  about 
a  scoopful  of  charcoal  in  a  pan  and  put  same  on  two  bricks,  to 
keep  pan  off  shell ;  put  this  in  the  boiler,  on  bottom  of  shell, 
and  burn  the  charcoal  until  the  boiler  is  perfectly  dry  inside. 
Then  close  all  openings,  placing  about  a  peck  of  lump  lime  in 
a  box  in  tube  before  closing  manhole.  Chas.  N.  Shaw. 
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One  good  way  is  to  clean  them  out  and  fill  them  with  water; 
another  way  is  to  empty  the  boiier*  dry  it  thoroughly,  place  trays 
of  quick'lime  in  the  bottom  and  seal  it  as  nearly  airtight  as 
possible.     This  is  the  method  used  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson, 

If  boilers  are  to  stand  a  long  time  out  of  use,  by  all  means 
dry  them  out. 

The  Edison  Elec,  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa, 

Never  leave  a  boiler  full  of  water  for  any  length  of  time, 
particularly  if  it  has  steel  tubes.  We  have  had  several  instances 
where  the  boiler  was  left  full  of  water  and  inside  of  nine  months 
the  steel  tubes  were  ruined  by  pitting.  Distilled  water  is  death 
to  steel  tubes.  Open  the  boiler  and  dry  it  out.  In  laying  up, 
blow  off  or  empty  it,  close  the  blowofF  and  put  in  two  or  three 
gallons  of  crude  petroleum.  Fill  full  of  water  (run  over),  then 
let  the  water  run  out.  The  vaseline  will  protect  the  shell  and 
tubes.  W.  W.  TiTZELL. 

Keep  them  perfectly  dry  and  leave  handhole  and  manhole 
plates  off.  Andrew  F.  Hall. 

Idle  boilers  may  be  filled  full  of  water  when  out  of  service 
or  they  may  be  drained  of  all  water,  dried  out,  and  pans  of 
lime  put  in  the  bottom  to  absorb  any  moisture  that  may  be  in 
them.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

We  would  recommend  drying  out  the  boiler  and  keeping  it 
dry.  United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

I  beg  to  quote  instructions  received  from  a  prominent  manu- 
facturer of  steam  boilers: 

"The  worst  feature  to  take  care  of  is  outside  corrosion  *  *  * 
run  the  water  out  before  the  boiler  has  entirely  cooled  off, 
leaving  gauge  cocks  and  blow-off  valves  open  to  give  as  much 
circulation  of  air  as  possible,  and  when  cooled  entirely  off,  close 
up  all  valves  and  allow  it  to  remain  that  way  *  *  "^  clean  off  all 
ihc  soot  possible  *  ♦  *  close  damper  and  all  doors  tightly  *  *  * 
throw  some  boards  on  the  grates  and  spread  about  a  barrel  of 
unslacked  lime  on  them  to  absorb  as  much  moisture  as  possible.'*' 
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This  information  related  to  a  water-tube  boiler,  but  should 
offer  suggestions  for  any  type.  Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

Keep  boilers  full  of  water.  G.  W.  Hubley. 

Keep  them  full  of  water.  Wm.  Wiatte. 

Should  think  a  good  way  to  care  for  boilers  that  are  to 
stand  idle  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  would  be  to  clean 
and  dry  them  thoroughly  (leaving  the  manhole  plates  out)  and 
set  pans  of  lime  inside  the  boilers  and  settings  to  absorb  any 
moisture  that  may  gather.  O.  H.  Young. 

Use  them  at  stated  intervals.  G.  H.  Cushman. 

It  is  better  to  lay  away  boiler  dry.  Disconnect  steam  and 
feed-piping  or  blank  off  with  blind  flanges.  Drain  boiler  and 
put  in  pan  of  lime.    Renew  lime  occasionally. 

To  put  boiler  away  wet,  put  in  five  to  10  pounds  of  soda, 
according  to  size  of  boiler,  and  pump  completely  full  of  water. 
Soda-water  will  not  corrode.  F.  D.  Elwell. 

Dry  them  out,  close  all  the  valves  and  let  them  stand. 

G.  F.  WiLLARD. 

Empty,  take  out  manhole  and  mud-drum  plates,  and  in 
water-tube  boilers  bottom-tube  caps,  and  keep  boilers  dry. 

W.  P.  Hancock. 

Keep  them  in  working  condition  by  occasional  use  in  actual 
service;  boilers  deteriorate  rapidly  if  idle;  if  used  occasionally 
you  know  they  are  in  good  order  and  ready  to  help  out  in  case 
of  emergency.  H.  Bottomley. 

l^nless  feed  water  is  exceedingly  good,  it  is  best  to  steam  the 
boilers  at  least  once  a  month. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill^g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

Keep  the  boilers  dry  all  the  time. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


J» 
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Fill  the  boilers  with  water  and  put  in  two  or  three  quarts  of 
kerosene;  warm  up  and  then  blow  down  dry.  This  gives  the 
boilers  a  slight  coating  of  oil,  which  protects  them  from  rust,  and 
also  loosens  the  scale.  W»  H.  Mills. 

Dry  them  out  and  place  a  tray  containing  fiv^  pounds  of 
quick-lJme  inside  the  boiler;  close  up  the  manhead  and  leave 
water  columns  open  to  give  vent  J.  D.  Saunders. 

E  20.  SupposlEi^  a  boiler  fire  had  been  banked^  and,  bank 
becoming  bot,  pressure  bad  risen;  also  that  safety  valve  bad 
stnck  and  pressnre  on  a  lOO-ponnd  boiler  was  fonnd  to  have 
nm  up  to»  say,  175  poniids,  would  the  sudden  opening  of  safety 
valve  be  attended  with  any  disastrous  resnlts? 

It  would  not  be  advisable  to  let  the  safety  valve  open, 
although  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what  the  results  would  be,  as 
the  factor  of  safety  is  generally  taken  at  five.  A  better  way 
would  be  to  cover  the  bank  with  ashes  and  then  in  a  few  minutes 
put  the  pump  on;  this  would  reduce  the  pressure  gradually. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Better  not  try  this  experiment  unless  you  want  to  risk 
death.  Stop  the  heat  by  covering  or  smothering  the  fire  with 
wet  earth  or  ashes,  opening  the  damper,  and  let  the  boiler  cool 
off  slowly.  If  the  chimney  draft  is  strong  then  open  the  damper 
very  little,  as  the  cold  air  is  liable  to  cause  too  sudden  con- 
traction of  tubes,  which  might  result  in  leaks. 

W.    W.    TiTZELL. 

Under  the  condition  assumed  it  would  be  well  not  to  open 
the  valves,  but  rather  to  diminish  the  fire  by  drawing  it  or  cover- 
ing it  with  wet  ashes.  C  W,  Koiner, 

Such  an  occurrence  would  probably  be  disastrous, 

G,  Wilbur  Hubley. 


It  would  be  liable  to  be  disastrous. 
ashes  and  leave  safety  valve  alone. 


Cover  fire  with  wet 
Wm.  Wiatte. 
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Under  the  ci renin  stances  suggested  in  this  question,  the 
safety  valve  should  never  be  touched.  A  safe  method  to  let  off 
pressore  would  be  to  bank  the  fire  heavily  with  green  coal  and 
blow  off  very  gently  through  blow-off  pipe. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

Possibly-  I  would  suggest  letting  the  steam  out  gradually 
through  some  other  opening. 

Augusta  Ry.  axd  Elec,  Co. 

If  there  were  three  gauges  of  water,  the  sudden  opening  of 
the  valve  would  be  liable  to  rupture  the  boiler  by  water-hammer. 

H.  C.  Hall. 

It  sometimes  proves  disastrous;  not  always. 

J,  S,  Robinson. 

It  might  cause  an  explosion.  It  would  be  better  to  cover 
fire  with  ashes  and  let  the  boiler  cool  down,        F.  W.  Bullock. 

E  21.  Operating  three  boilers  loaded  at  peak,  is  it  economy 
to  cut  off  one  and  bank  when  load  falls  within  capacity  of  two? 


Certainlv, 


Geo. 


Richardson. 


It  will  depend  ufM>n  how  fast  the  load  falls  after  it  comes 
within  the  capacity  of  the  two  remaining  boilers.  Ordinarily  it 
will  save  fuel  to  keep  the  fire  under  the  extra  boiler  burning  with 
individual  damper  closed  until  furnace  is  cooled  down.  It  is 
also  j>oor  policy  to  bank  a  fire  when  furnace  is  very  hot,  if  it  can 
be  avoided. 

The  Edlson  Elec,  Ill'g  Co.  op  West  Chester.  Pa, 

Have  tried  both  ways,  and  find  that  if  you  have  good 
dampers  and  a  number  of  hours  to  run  you  can  save  by  banking. 

Andrew  F,  Hall. 


It  is  better  to  cut  out  one  boiler  when  the  load  drop^  off 
to  that  point  where  two  will  do  the  work  without  crowding. 

C  W.  Koiner. 
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Yes.  G.  Wilbur  Hublev, 

Not  until  tlie  load  falls  to  a  point  where  the  two  will  handle 
the  load  with  ease.  Wm.  Wiatte, 

Yes;  if  tlie  two  in  use  are  not  worked  hard  enough  to  tlirow 
water.  C.  F.  Haywood, 


If  in  a  lighting  plant  and  the  boiler  is  to  remain  idle  for 
36  hours  or  over,  cut  it  out  and  bank  fire.         J.  D.  Saunders. 


Yes, 


W.  P.  Hancock. 


Y'es. 


Tui:  Edison  Elec.  1li;g  Co.  of  Brockton. 


A  few  trials  will  demonstrate  which  is  the  more  economical, 
but  it  nsnally  pays  to  load  boilers  up  to  the  limit. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec,  Co. 


This  depends  upon  what  is  termed  capacity  of  boiler.  Effi- 
ciency falls  very  fast  when  rate  of  evaporation  falls  below  two 
pounds  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface.         J.  S.  Robinson. 

A  question  of  local  conditions,  quality  of  coal  and  amount  of 
grate  surface.  R.  N,  Kimball. 

£  22.  Has  any  one  tried  the  storage  of  heat  or  steam  in  a 
large  boiler  plant  by  banking  all  the  ^.res  bnt  one  and  supply- 
ing steam  from  that  one  to  maintain  pressEre  in  the  idle  ones, 
and  if  so,  what  were  the  results? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  try  it  as  the  water  in  the  boilers  that  are 
idle  will  not  keep  as  hot  as  the  temperature  of  the  steam  from 
the  supply  boiler;  as  there  would  be  no  circulation  of  the  water 
in  the  dead  boilers*  the  dead  ones  would  act  as  condensers  of 
steam  from  the  live  one.  Then,  again,  the  expansion  of  the  top 
half  of  the  boiler  would  b€  more  than  that  of  the  bottom.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  desire  to  have  the  pressure  of  a  boiler  at  all  times 
as  it  is  to  have  the  temperature  of  the  brick  setting  up  to  its 
working  temperature.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 
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111  such  case  the  bolters  with  banked  fires  would  act  as  con- 
densers, W.  W.  TiTZELL. 


Have  found  it  economical  in  the  management  of  battery 
boilers  on  a  Hght  day  load  to  have  the  fires  lightly  banked  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  boiler  will  make  some  steam  and  pull  the  load 
principally  with  one  boiler  if  it  w^ill  do  it  without  crowding.  Fuel 
tan  be  saved  in  all  such  cases  by  this  means,  but  in  no  case  work 
the  boiler  having  the  live  fire  with  a  strong  draft. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

We  iried  this  method  with  the  following  results:  We  bled 
our  steam  heads  back  into  the  boilers  by  means  of  two-inch  pipe. 
This  pipe  goes  into  each  boiler,  with  valve  near  entrance.  The 
valves  on  two  boilers  being  open  and  the  pop  valve  on  idle  boiler 
blowing  off  before  that  of  the  forced  boiler,  we  found  the  water 
nearly  all  lifted  out  of  the  boiler  under  fire  into  boiler  banked. 
After  this  we  decided  not  to  continue  the  experiment, 

A.  Peters. 

Yes.  have  tried  it,  but  have  found  that  it  is  not  economy, 
since  the  steam  required  to  maintain  pressure  in  idle  boilers  is 
wasted.  Wm.  Wiatte. 

Yes;  I  have  made  several  tests  of  this  and  always  at  a  loss 
of  fuel.  J.  D.  Saunders. 

The  boiler  condenses  the  steam  from  the  others  to  keep  M 
hot  and  requires  the  water  to  be  blown  down  frequently. 

W.  h!  Mills. 

E  23.  What  is  the  principal  cause  of  and  remedy  for  rapid 
deterioration  in  axles  and  wheels  of  ^avity-hncket  continnoui 
coal-and-ash  conveyor  systems  ? 

The  manufacturer  will  tell  you  not  to  oil  them,  but  ex- 
perience has  proven  that  a  swab  and  a  bucket  of  black  oil  oc- 
casionalty  will  increase  their  life  50  per  cent  or  more, 

Geo.  W.  Richardson, 
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When  new,  paint  with  three  coats  of  Dixon's  graphite  paint 
The  metal  must  be  perfectly  clean  before  painting.  All  scales 
of  rust  must  be  removed.  Each  coat  should  be  allowed  to  dry 
before  adding  another.  This  paint  will  resist  sulphuric  and  di- 
luted acid,  W.  W,  TiTZELL. 


Dirt. 


W.  P.  Hancock, 


Probably  sulphuric  acid  and  grit. 

Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec.  Cu, 

Corrosion  due  to  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  from  the 
sulphur  from  coal  and  ashes,  G.  Wilbur  riuBLEY. 

£  24.  What  is  the  smallest  amount  of  grate  surface,  meas* 
ured  in  8(|uare  feet  per  kilowatt,  required  to  produce  the  amount 
of  ateam  demanded  at  the  time  of  the  peak  of  the  load  ? 

The  smallest  amount  of  grate  per  kilowatt  should  be  0.12 
square  foot.  \\\  P.  Hancock. 

This  would  depend  on  the  intensity  of  draft,  as  it  is 
necessar}'  to  burn  an  increased  amount  of  coal  in  order  to  obtain 
an  increased  amount  of  heat.  The  more  favorable  the  conditions, 
the  less  amount  of  coal  required.  The  question  w^ould  imply  a 
very  uneconomical  use  of  coal  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  experi- 
ment in  this  direction,  either  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency 
or  repairs  to  boilers,  which  are  necessarily  bad  under  intense 
draft,  H,  T,  Hart  man. 


This  question  should  have  incliKled  some  data  givinp^  type  of 
equipment  of  plant  for  which  answer  is  desired.  The  j^rade  of  coal 
used  and  the  efficiency  of  boilers,  engines  and  g^enerators,  would 
have  to  be  known  in  fjrder  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an  approximate 
conclusion.  The  amount  of  steam  used  per  kilowatt-hour  would 
have  to  be  found,  after  which  all  w^ould  depend  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  boiler  with  grade  of  cnal  used.  Enough  coal  would  have 
to  be  burned  to  cvaf>orate  the  amount  of  steam  required  per  hour. 
and  enough  grate  surface  would  have  to  be  provided  to  bum 
that  amount  of  coal  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  25  or  30  pounds  of 
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coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour.  In  connection 
with  the  above  it  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  have  not  noticed 
the  fact,  that  one  boiler- horse -power  (centennial  standard)  is 
about  the  right  size  for  one  kilowatt  output  with  compound- 
condensing  engines,  and  the  necessary  steam  auxiliary  equip- 
ment, under  average  conditions.  The  grate  area  furnished  with 
a  water-tube  boiler  of  about  500-hp  size  would  be  from  0.16  to 
0,22  square  foot  per  rated  horse-power  of  boiler. 

J.  A,  Malonev. 

E  26.  Are  there  any  fomaces  for  burning  bituminoiis  coal 
that  are  absolutely  smokeless? 

Yes,  there  are  furnaces  for  burning  bituminous  coal  that 
are  absolutely  smokeless.  A.  Bement. 

With  intelligent  operation  a  number  of  well-known  fur- 
naces on  the  market  should  meet  the  requirements  in  regard 
to  the  absence  of  smoke.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

The  Murphy  or  Roney  stokers  wil!  burn  coking  bitiuninous 
coal  continuously  without  making  smoke.  The  Babcock  and 
Wilcox  chain  grate  will  burn  free-burning  coal  continuously 
without  smoke.  The  cleaning  of  the  Murphy  or  Roney  stokers 
has  to  be  done  carefully  if  this  result  is  to  be  obtained.  The 
Babcock  and  Wilcox  chain  grate  is  (with  most  fuels)  self- 
cleaning.  The  result  will  be  more  certain  if  the  boilers  are 
raised  two  feet  or  thirty  inches  higher  above  the  furnace  than  is 
customary ;  the  effect  of  this  being  to  give  a  larger  combustion 
chamber;  A  "Dutch  oven'*  hand-fired  furnace  in  which  the 
arch  extends  over  the  entire  length  of  the  grates  can  be  operated 
smokelessly  under  a  reasonably  steady  load  if  it  is  equipped 
with  sectional  grates  that  can  be  shaken  and  cleaned  a  small 
part  at  a  time.  No  furnace  whatever  can  be  operated  abso- 
lutely without  smoke  if  (a)  the  load  is  subject  to  great  varia- 
tion; or  (b)  if  in  order  to  clean  fires  the  furnace  must  be  cooled. 

The  Edison  Ilt/g  Co.  of  Detroit. 

There  is  more  or  less  smoke  with  all  forms  of  furnaces  for 
burning  bituminous  coal.  H.  T.  Hartmak. 
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None  that  1  know  of  that  are  commercially  possible-  A 
good  under- feed  stoker  will  give  almost  no  smoke.  Also,  a 
hand' fired  boiler  with  fire-brick  arch  will  give  very  little  smoke 
if  the  fireman  keeps  his  fire  thin  and  well  spread,  and  uses  the 
one-shovel  method  of  firing.  A.  Dalslev. 

E  28.  In  a  central  statioE  having:  an  annual  output  of  about 
2,000,000  kilo watt-h ours »  what  figure  wouM  represent  good  prac- 
tice in  boiler-room  labor  per  kilowatt-hour,  coal  and  ashes  being 
handled  by  hand? 

Twu-tenths  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  is  a  fair  figure  for  boiler- 
room  labor  for  non-condensing  stations  having  an  annual  out- 
put ranging  from  1,500,000  to  2,500,000  kilowatt-hours.  This 
is  an  average  of  several  plants  that  were  operated  in  Chicago 
some   few  years  ago,  burning  No.    i    Illinois  nut. 

A,  L,  Landsberg. 


From  0.T5  to  0.18  cent  per  kilowatt-hour. 


H.  T.  Hartman, 


Type  of  boiler  equipment  and  load  factor  have  so  much  to 
do  with  central-station  costs  per  kilowatt-hour  that  it  is  hard 
to  give  exact  data  without  this  information.  With  average 
equipment  and  the  ordinary  load  factors  the  costs  %vill  be  close 
to  two  mills  per  kilowaU-hour, 

Thb  Philadelphia  Er.hc.  Co. 


One-tenth  of  a  cent. 


Fred  B.  Sharpe. 


E  27.  Is  there  any  efficient  apparatus  on  the  market  for 
directly  determining  the  percentage  of  CO^  in  the  waste  gases 
passing  from  the  boiler? 

The  econometer»  gas  composimeter,  dasymeter,  Ados  ap- 
paratus— are  all  automatic  and  continuously-indicating  instru- 
ments.  The  chemical  econometer  and  Or  sat  apparatus  are  sim- 
f.le  chemical  instrumcnis,  but  require  personal  manipulation.  All 
of  these  devices  are  good  and  efficient.  The  Orsat  apparatus  is 
much  the  lowest  in  cost  and  is  to  be  recommended  in  the  very 
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large  majority  of  cases,  because  the  other  instruiTients  require  a 
little  care  and  attention,  and  in  a  plant  where  condition  of  com- 
hustion  and  furnace  performance  has  only  occasional  attention, 
ihey  suffer  negflect  and  so  get  out  of  proper  condition^through 
no  fault  of  the  instrument,  but  owing  to  neglect.  It  is  less  ex- 
pensive to  let  a  $25  instrument  go  to  the  scrap  heap  than  one 
costing  $150  to  $300.  A,  Bement. 

The  Orsat  apparatus  will  determine  the  amount  of  CO^ 
in  the  flue  gas  within  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

Sam*l  Kaiix. 

There  is  a  device  for  directly  determining  the  amount  of 
COj  in  the  flue  gases  of  a  boiler.  H.  S.  Russell. 

The  Orsat  gas-analysis  outJit.  W.  P.  Hancock, 

E  28,  What  is  proper  mixture  for  filling  fusible  plug?  in 
boDers  carrying  110  pounds  steam?  Plugs  are  protection  against 
low  water. 

Some  machinists  use  pure  tin.  Fred  H.  Beck, 

Pure  Banca  tin.  K  W.  Furbush. 

E  20.  Boes  a  clean,  smokeless  chimney  in  itself  possess  a 
money  value  through  its  effect  on  the  community?  In  other 
words,  does  it  represent  a  value  other  than  possible  saving  of 
fuel  to  the  owner  ? 

A  smokeless  chimney  ha«*  a  money  value  if  it  is  a  part  of 
a  system  that  expresses  the  same  thought  of  care  and  cleanli- 
ness throughout.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec  Co. 

It  is  possible  that  it  may  have  a  ''nuisance  value/'  but  it 
would  naturally  be  diflicult  to  determine. 

H.  T.  Hartman. 

In  addition  to  the  possible  saving  of  fuel,  a  smokeless  chim- 
ney would  effect  a  great  saving  in  painting  bills.     The  buildings 
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m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  of  these  smoky  chimneys  have  to 
be  painted  about  once  in  two  years,  or  three  years  at  the  most, 
and  even  then  they  never  look  to  their  best  advantage.  We  also 
fmd  considerable  difficuUy  from  having  the  smoke  and  soot  de- 
posited on  the  Hmestone  trimmings  of  our  buildings.  This,  of 
course,  produces  a  discoloration  that  is  more  or  less  permanent. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  saving  of  fuel  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
but  the  money  invested  to  effect  that  saving  is  so  great  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  prove,  even  taking  into  account  the  painting  bills, 
that  it  is  a  good  investment  for  the  owner.  Walter  Flint. 

F 

FORCED  DRAFT,  BLOWERS  AND  STACKS 

F  L  Which  is  the  more  economical  syatem — forced  or 
induced  draft?     Why? 

Forced  draft,  for  the  following  reasons:  Less  power  to 
operate,  because  of  smaller  volume  of  gas ;  less  maintenance  and 
(depreciation,  because  gases  are  cool  and  free  from  sulphur  coni- 
pDunds ;  less  leakage  in  boiler  settings,  because  of  less  difference 
of  air  pressure  between  gas  passages  in  boiler  and  atmosphere, 
with  a  given  difference  of  pressure  below  and  above  the  grate. 

J.  S.  A  VERY. 

There  is  more  economy  in  induced  draft  than  in  forced, 
l<ecause  of  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  there  is  always  a  tendency. 
unless  with  under-feed  stokers,  to  blow  holes  in  the  fire,  resulting 
in  uneven  combustion.  Other  factors  that  would  enter  into  the 
question  of  preference  more  strongly  than  economy  are  adapta- 
bility, maintenance  and  cost  of  installation.  E»  E.  Lee. 

It  depends  upon  circumstances.  Induced  draft  requires  no 
power,  but  considerable  investment  in  a  good  chimney. 

The  Edison  Elec,  III  g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Forced  draft — air  delivered  under  the  grate  bars  at  a  pressure 
from  one  inch  to  one  and  one-half  inches  of  water.  Induced  draft 
takes  away  a  portion  of  air  from  above  the  fire,  which  is  needed 
for  complete  combustion  of  the  gases.    Air  under  the  grates  pro- 
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tects  thfin  ajid  tends  to  dissolve  the  clinkers.  We  have  taken  coal 
that  formed  bad  clinkers  under  natural  draft,  but  with  a  press- 
ure of  air  (one  inch  of  water)  in  the  ash  pit,  the  same  coal 
was  burned  without  forming  any  clinkers  whatever. 

W.  W.  TiTZELL. 


P^orced  draft. 


G,  Wilbur  Hubley* 


The   Denver  Gas   and   Electric   Company   has   been   using 
forced  draft  with  great  success,  thinking  it  better  than  induced. 

C.  F.  Haywood. 


Forced    draft, 
through  the  coal 


The    air    becomes    heated    before    passing 

G.   F.   WlLLARD. 


This  depends  entirely  on  local  conditions.  For  an  old  plant, 
forced;  usually  induced  draft  for  new  plant.  Partly  because 
the  induced  draft  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  a  stack. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Under  forced  draft  air  is  forced  through  the  fire,  the  press- 
ure above  the  atmosphere  being  maintained  either  in  the  closed 
ash-pit  or  in  the  closed  fire-room ;  the  latter  arrangement  is 
practical  only  in  marine  service. 

Under  the  induced  or  suction  method  the  products  of  com- 
bustion are  exhausted  from  the  furnace,  a  partial  vacuum  is 
produced  therein  and  air  thereby  caused  to  flow  through  the 
fuel.  Both  systems,  however,  operate  to  produce  a  pressure 
difference  between  the  ash-pit  and  the  combustion  chamber, 
and,  other  things  being  equal,  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence 
that  one  method  is  superior  to  the  other;  the  one  to  be  adopted 
must  depend  upon  conditions,  and  the  advantages  as  compared 
with   chimney  draft  are  common   to   either. 

C,  C.  Gartland. 


F  2.    How  mucli  can  the  capacity  of  a  battery  of  boilers 
be  increased  by  the  use  of  induced  draft  or  forced  draft? 

Fifty  to   roo  per  cent,  but  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
regular  thin^  for  economical  ooerati^n.  A.  E.  Walden, 
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About  icx>  per  cent  by  forced  draft, 

G,  Wilbur  Hltbley, 


About  25  per  cent. 


Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


F  3.  Is  there  an  actual  gain  in  using  forced  or  induced 
draft  over  natural  draft,  with  grate  and  heating  surface  properly 
proportioned  for  forced  draft? 

Have  never  found  any  atlvantajc^e  in  forced  draft. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa, 

Yes;  it  permits  of  burning  far  naore  coal  per  square  foot 
of  grate  and,  to  that  extent,  of  overloading  boiler. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


Yes. 


W.  W.  TiTZiiix. 


Yes. 


A,  E.  Walpen. 


No,  it  is  not  economical. 


G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


In  some  particular  cases,  there  is  actual  and  positive  gain 
in  the  use  of  forced  as  compared  with  induced  draft  by  either 
fan  or  chimney.  For  example:  with  a  stoker,  suction  draft  may 
be  so  strong  as  to  cause  such  an  inflow  of  air  through  the  coal 
in  the  hopper  as  to  prevent  its  igniting,  but  with  air  forced 
under  the  grate,  a  much  higher  pressure  may  be  used  than  is 
possible  with  suction  draft.  A.  Bement. 

F  4.    Is  mechanical  draft  desirable  for  one  60-inch  by  16-foot 
firc-tttbc  boiler,  worked  intermittently? 

It  would  not  be  advisable  to  use  mechanical  draft  under 
the  condition  stated.  C.  W.  Koiker. 


Would  not  consider  mechanical  draft  under  such  conditions. 
The  Edtson  Elec.  Tll'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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No,  excepting  when  the  wind  is  not  in  the  right  direction 
or  you  happen  to  get  an  extra  bad  grade  of  coal. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

No.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

No.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

F  5.  Which  is  the  better  practice  in  a  station  of  600  horse- 
power— ^to  use  forced  draft  and  economizers,  or  to  have  a  good 
chimney? 

Good  chimney  desirable.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Can  see  no  objection  to  good  chimney  draft  with  econo- 
mizers. F^orced  draft  is  not  an  economical  process  of  burning 
fuel.  W.  B.  Roland. 

Should  prefer  chimney. 

The  Edisox  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

For  a  plant  of  this  size  natural  draft  with  economizers 
would  be  a  very  economical  arrangement. 

C.   W.   Koi.NER. 

A  good  chimney,  if  the  price  of  material  and  labor  is  not 
too  high  for  installation.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

To  use  forced  draft  judiciously :  but  it  is  harder  on  the 
boilers  than  when  operated  by  natural  draft.  The  best  way  is 
to  have  amj)le  boiler  capacity  so  that  0.75  inch  of  water  with 
fan  under  grates  wouUl  be  sufficient.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

A  good  chinmey  can  always  be  relied  upon,  unless  the 
conditions  are  unusual :  and  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  forced  draft 
in  a  station  of  the  size  named  in  the  question.  Economizers 
may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  chimney  if  the  boilers  do 
not  have  sufficient  heating  surface  to  reduce  the  gases  to  the 
lowest  temperature  compatible  with  good  draft. 

DrcALD  C.  Jacksox. 

V.  2      6 
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Have  a  good  chimney.  (Unsigned.) 

The  best  practice  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  to  let  nature 
do  the  work  with  the  aid  of  a  good  chimney.  In  the  design 
of  power  installations,  the  merits  of  the  various  systems  of 
mechanical  draft  should  be  figured  out  with  reference  to  the 
existing  conditions  and  the  following  points  brought  into  con- 
sideration : 

(i)  The  gain  due  to  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  flue 
gases. 

(2)  The  gain  due  to  the  use  of  an  economizer. 

(3)  The  theoretical  gain  of  forced  draft  effected  by  the 
use  of  a  less  quantity  of  air  per  pound  of  fuel  consumed  and 
consequently  less  heat  wasted  in  raising  the  temperature  of  that 
air. 

(4)  The  quantity  of  fuel  required  to  be  burned  in  a  given 
time  and  the  total  amount  of  air  needed  for  complete  com- 
bustion. 

(5)  The  fact  that  natural  draft  will  not  easily  burn  more 
than  25  ix)unds  of  average  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate. 

(6)  That  an  economizer,  as  usually  designed,  diminishes 
the  draft  by  about  30  per  cent. 

The  simplest  comparison  that  can  be  made,  is  to  add  together 
the  interest  on  the  first  cost,  including  the  housing,  ground 
rent,  coal  and  attendance,  and  divide  this  sum  by  the  pounds 
of  water  evaporated.  Keep  in  mind  the  respective  durability 
of  the  different  types  of  plant.  Wm.  McDonald. 

With  a  large  steady  load  and  intelligent  care  the  forced 
draft  and  economizer,  or  induced  draft  and  economizer,  would 
he  better.  Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec.  Co. 

In  a  station  of  500  horse-power,  we  think  it  better  engi- 
neering practice  to  have  a  good  chinmey  than  to  use  forced 
<lraft  and  economizers.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

lM)rced  draft  and  economizer.  H.  C  Hall. 

Forced  draft  and  economizers  would  be  more  efficient  in 
o])eration.      An    estimate    of    economy    includes,    however,    the 
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factor  of  fixed  expense,  excess  of  which  with  forced  draft  and 
economizer  may  be  greater  than  saving  in  efficiency  gained 
by  their  use,  especially  where  we  can  economize  on  only  a 
fraction  of  the  load  provided  for.  I.  S.  Robinson. 

F  6.  Has  any  one  tried  an  all-concrete  stack,  or  a  concrete 
stack  base  with  smoke  flue  entering  the  concrete,  without  having 
same  lined  with  flre-brick?    If  so,  what  has  been  the  result? 

If  stack  base  is  made  of  good  cinder  concrete,  there  should 
be  no  trouble  if  not  lined  with  fire-brick. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Experience  of  others  has  shown  it  to  be  successful. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

We  have  had  an  all-concrete  smoke  tunnel  and  stack  base 
in  use  over  six  months  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

P.  H.   KORST. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Cement  Age,  written  by  a  German 
engineer,  he  brought  out  the  fact  that  hot  gases  had  a  deterior- 
ating and  disintegrating  effect  on  concrete.  If  this  be  true  an 
all-concrete  stack  would  not  be  much  of  a  success,  unless  it 
were  lined.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

F  7.  What  is  the  minimum  allowable  height  for  the  lining 
of  self-supporting  steel  stacks? 

Chicago,  111.,  ordinance  calls  for  a  brick  lining  not  under 
38  feet  in  height.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

One-third  of  height.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

We  have  a  stack  of  the  self-supporting  type,  100  feet  high, 
that  has  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years,  that  never  had  a 
lining  in  it,  and  I  have  used  others  that  were  operated  under 
the  same  conditions  and  never  gave  the  least  bit  of  trouble. 

G.  B.  Leland. 
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The  minimum  height  of  the  fire-brick  lining  should  be  at 
the  point  where  the  action  of  the  hot  gases  will  cease  to  affect 
detrimentally  the  shell  of  the  chimney. 

Example:    Assuming  the  following  data: 
Chimney  height  =150  feet. 

Temperature  =  400  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Atmosphere  temperature  ^=    60  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Temperature  that  may  be  used  next 
to  chimney  plates  =150  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  height  of  fire-brick  lining  may  be  calculated  as  follows : 
Maximum   difference   in   tempera- 
ture between  flue  and  atmosphere  =  40odegrces  —  6odegrees. 

=  340  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Degrees  that  temperature  is  low- 
ered per  foot  rise  of  chimney       =  340  degrees-^  150  feet 

=  -2.23  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Difference  in  temperature  between 
flue  and  the  exposed  portion  of 
inside  shell  at  the  point  where 

the  fire-brick  lining  terminates      :=  400 degrees —  150  degrees 

=  250  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Then  250  degrees  -f-  2.23  degrees  gives   112   feet  as  the 
height  of  fire-brick  for  this  particular  case. 

Wm.  McDonald. 

F  8.  What  is  the  value  of  mechanical-draft  apparatus  as 
an  auxiliary  means  for  producing  excess  boiler  capacity  during 
peak  of  the  load? 

About  25  per  cent  of  full  load. 

AuGUST.v  Ry.  .xnd  Elec.  G). 

For  obtaining  extra  boiler  capacity  during  peak  loads,  or  in 
case  of  emergency,  steam  blowers  applied  to  each  boiler  are  simply 
iiivalujible,  especially  in  view  of  their  low  first  cost,  small  amount 
of  space  required,  and  simplicity  of  operation.  The  question 
whether  the  expense  of  a  mechanical  draft  plant  would  be  war- 
ranted would  depend  on  each  individual  case. 

H.  T.  Hartman. 
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Auxiliary  mechanical  draft  versus  additional  boiler  equip- 
ment may  be  warranted  if  the  peak  is  of  very  short  duration. 
The  vital  point  to  consider  in  this  connection  is  the  margin  of 
extra  capacity  needed  to  insure  absolute  reliability  of  service. 

Auxiliar\'  mechanical  draft  versus  additional  stack  invest- 
ment is  a  more  common  phase  of  the  question,  and  if  installed 
would  ordinarily  be  used  and  controlled  the  same  as  natural 
draft.  The  Philadelphia  Elec.  Co. 

Good,  if  you  baffle  boiler  and  install  damper  regulator. 

Fred  B.  Sharpe. 


a 

PIPING,  CONDENSERS,  ETC 

0  1.  What  is  the  best  gasket  material  for  steam  headers 
carrying  superheated  steam  at  175  pounds  pressure? 

Corrugated  copper  discs.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

1  have  found  that  sheet  asbestos  treated  with  cylinder  oil 
and  graphite  gives  good  satisfaction.  J.  D.  Saunders. 

The  McKim  gasket.  This  gasket  is  made  into  a  copper 
ling  with  a  core  of  rubber  or  asbestos.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Asbestos  board  saturated  with  boiled  linseed  oil  and  rubbed 
over  on  both  sides  with  Dixon's  flake  graphite.  Such  joints  are 
everlasting:  we  have  never  known  one  to  blow  out. 

W.    W.    TiTZELL. 

Asbestos.  Wm.  Wiatte. 

This  is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion.  Continental  practice, 
with  long  experience  with  high-pressure  superheated  steam,  has 
proven  copper  under  certain  conditions  to  be  unsatisfactory  on 
account  ni  the  high  tem])erature.  and  pure  asbestos — also  pre- 
viously much  used — is  blown  out  by  the  high  pressure.  For  these 
reasons  corrugated  copper  or  wire  gauze  imbedded  in  asbestos  or 
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graphite  has  been  used  extensively.  Soft  iron  or  steel  gaskeiii, 
also  iron-to-iron  joints,  are  used ;  the  latter  are  commonly  used 
in  the  prominent  plants  of  New  York,  Franz  Koester. 

I  have  found  aimcaled,  corrugated-copper  gaskets  to  give 
best  results;  but  care  is  necessary  in  having  all  jointing  surfaces 
match  very  fairly  and  be  rather  smooth.  There  are  also  two  or 
three  soft  sheet  packings,  having  a  large  percentage  of  very  fine 
iron  dust  in  their  composition,  which  do  wet!  under  the  conditions 
referred  to  in  the  inquiry,  but  the  sheet  must  be  very  thin,  the 
joint  surfaces  rather  rough,  and  the  joints  followed  op  carefully 
two  or  three  times  during  the  first  day  or  so  after  heating  up. 
These  joints  are  hard  to  break  and  clean  after  having  become 
rusted  in^  whereas  the  corrugated  gaskets  are  easily  removable 
and  if  carefully  cleaned  and  reannealed  can  be  used  again. 

C,  F.  Hewitt, 


Corrugated-copper  gaskets. 


R.  N.  Kimball. 


A  metallic  gasket  that  is  reasonably  soft  and  does  not 
quickly  crystallize  should  give  good  results. 

I.    E.    MOULTROI', 

Asbestos  sheet  is  being  used  successfully  on  steam  pipes 
up  to  i8-inch  diameter,  160  pounds  pressure,  150  degrees  super- 
heat,  where  the  various  corrugated -metal  gaskets  failed,  owing 
to  flanges  being  slightly  sprung.  J.  T.  Cowling. 

0  2.  What  kind  of  gaskets  are  the  best  to  use  under  the 
bonnets  of  8-iiich  to  16-iiich  steam  valves,  operating  under  180 
pounds  pressnre,  with  150  degrees  superheat? 

Gaskets  cut  frniu  12  or  lb-ounce  copper,  just  large  enough 
10  lay  inside  the  studs»  well  annealed  and  painted  with  graphite 
paint,  will  make  a  satisfactory  joint  if  the  bonnets  are  properly 
proportioned. 

The  EoisoK  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  P\. 


The  McKim  gasket. 


C.   W.    KoiXER. 
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See  answer  to  G  i.  Franz  Koester. 

See  answer  to  G  i.  C.  F.  Hewitt. 

See  answer  to  question  G  i.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

0  3.  What  has  been  found  to  give  best  results  for  making 
and  keeping  flange  joints  tight  on  steam  pipes  with  a  pressure  of 
150  pounds  or  more,  with  saturated  or  superheated  steam? 

See  answer  to  G  i.  C.  F.  Hewitt. 

The  McKim  gasket.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Gaskets  cut  from  i6-ounce  copper,  well  annealed  and  painted 
with  graphite  paint,  just  large  enough  to  lay  inside  the  bolts,  will 
make  a  permanent  joint  in  any  flange  that  has  been  properly 
faced,  if  the  flange  is  heavy  enough  and  provided  with  sufficient 
bolts.         The  Edison  Elec.  Ilt/g  Co.  of  West  Chester.  Pa. 

Rainbow  packing  is  satisfactory.  G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

Same  as  G  1.  We  have  used  these  joints  in  our  practice 
since  1883,  and  never  had  one  fail.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Copper  gaskets  ])ropcrly  made  up  with  a  red-lead  paste,  and 
care  taken  to  see  that  the  flanges  were  faced  and  lined  up  so 
that  they  would  come  together  without  putting  a  strain  on  the 
flange.  G.  B.  Leland. 

See  answer  to  G   i.  Franz  Koe.ster. 

Cut  a  gasket  from  one-sixteenth-inch  asbestos  sheet,  soak  in 
water,  place  between  the  flanges  and  draw  up  tight. 

David  W.  Beaman. 

With  satuated  steam  under  the  conditions  given,  corrugated- 
copper  gaskets  will  give  good  results.  Under  superheated  5tpam 
a  properly  made  ground  joint  should  give  satisfaction. 

T.  E.  Mottltrop. 
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Ebonite  sheet  packing.  Under  our  conditions  steam  is  occa- 
sionally shut  off  the  header,  and  copper  gaskets  leak.  We  have 
never  had  trouble  with  saturated  steam  at  I50  pounds  packed  with 
ebonite.  R.  X.  Kimball. 

G  4.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  using 
globe  valves  with  metal  discs  and  seats  on  a  steam  main  from 
6  to  12  inches  in  size;  steam  pressure  150  pounds,  with  100 
degrees  or  more  superheat? 

The  metal  disc  of  a  globe  valve  from  six  to  12  inches  for 
100  degrees  F^iiperheat  (pressure  may  he  ignored)  may  be  durably 
made  of  a  bronze  alloy.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  for 
some  time  30D  degrees  and  more  of  superheat  have  been  used, 
the  entire  valve,  including  the  disc  and  stuffing-box  coming  into 
direct  contact  with  the  steam,  is  constructed  of  cast-iron  or  s]:>ecial 
steel.  Franz  Koester. 

6  5.  What' is  your  opinion  of  the  use  of  spiral-riveted,  gal- 
vanised pipe  for  exhaust  between  engine  and  condenser  T 

Too  many  chances  for  punctures  and  leaks  when  running 
on  high  vacuum,  Geo,  W.  Richardson. 

Not  suitable  Liable  to  leak,  atid  not  good  enough  from  a 
mechanical  point  of  view.  C  W,   Kotnkr. 

Would  recommend  cast-iron  pipe  between  engine  and  con- 
densers and  spiral-riveted  galvanized-iron  pipe  for  atmospheric 
exhaust.  G.  Wilbur  Hi'bi.ky 

It  is  too  uncertain,  too  light,  liable  to  leak.  This  pipe  should 
be  more  substantial.  The  only  reason  for  using  this  pipe  is  to 
reduce  cost,  but  at  the  risk  of  considerable  loss. 

W.  W,  TnzELL. 

It  will  work  all  right  and  will  be  much  cheaper  than  cast- 
iron.  G.   B.  Leland. 


My  experience  has  been  that  the  use  of  spiral-riveted  pipe 
for  the  purpose  mentioned  is  very  objectionable  on  account  of 
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the  tendenc)'  to  air  leakage  caused  by  the  solder  at  the  seams 
rotting,  apparently  caused  by  the  action  of  the  oil  in  the  exhaust 
steam,  C.  F.  Hewitt. 


It  should  not  be  used. 


H.    HOTTOMLEY, 


We  have  found  short  sections  of  spiral-riveted  pipe  satis- 
factory. Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Spiral-riveted  galvanized  pipe  joints  would  not  be  the  proper 
material  for  use  under  vacuum.  It  would  he  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  stop  air  leaks  should  they  ixcur, 

L    E.    MOULTROP. 

G  8.  Has  any  trouble  been  experienced^  from  electrolyais  m 
otherwise,  in  the  use  of  iron  fittings  in  connection  with  brass 
pipe  for  boiler-feed  lines? 

Cast-iron  ellxjws  are  very  satisfactory  for  this  purpose. 
Brass  and  malleable  iron  are  not  so  good  on  account  of  galvanic 
action.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

In  our  experience  iron  fittings  in  brass  hot-water  boiler- 
feed  lines  pit  out  and  are  unsafe.  The  object  of  the  brass  pipe 
Iwing  to  secure  reliability  in  this  important  line  the  extra  expense 
of  brass  fittings  is  certainly  warranted  by  the  results. 

The  PriiLADELPiiiA  Elec.  Co. 

G  7.  A  prominent  boiler  insurance  company  advocates  plac- 
ing the  check  valve  before  the  stop  valve  in  the  boiler-feed  con* 
nection  to  main  water  line.  Would  it  not  be  better  practice  to 
reverse  this  arrangement? 

No  matter  what  he  advocates*  the  proper  place  for  the  stop 
valve  is  nearest  the  boiler.  Geo.  W,  Richardson. 


Stop  valve  should  be  next  to  the  boiler  to  permit  takiner 
check  valve  apart  for  cleaning  or  repairs.  C.  W.  Koiner. 
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Have  operated  boilers  a  number  of  years  with  checks  before 
stop  on  some  boilers  and  back  of  stop  on  others,  and  can  see  no 
reason  to  favor  either  method,  as  one  works  as  well  as  the  other. 
The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Place  valve  next  to  boiler,  then  check  outside  this.  If  any  ref- 
use should  get  under  check  you  can  close  boiler  oflf  and  remove 
it ;  if  check  is  placed  next  to  boiler  you  can  not  do  this. 

A.  Peters. 

Check  valve  should  be  between  stop  valve  and  boiler. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

This  should  never  be  done,  for  the  reason  that  if  an)^ing 
happens  to  the  check  it  could  not  be  shut  off  and  repaired  with- 
out blowing  off  the  boiler.  The  United  States  inspectors  would 
not  permit  this ;  the  valve  should  be  reversed,  i.  e.,  the  stop  valve 
next  to  the  boiler.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Think  the  boiler  insurance  company's  idea  is  right  in  regard 
to  placing  the  check  valve  before  the  stop  valve. 

O.  H.  Young. 

A  check  valve  should  be  placed  between  boiler  and  stop 
valve ;  the  check  should  also  be  a  stop  valve. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

I'se  one  before  and  after  so  as  to  be  able  at  any  time  to 
examine  check  valve.  G.  H.  Cushman. 

Yes.  G.    F.    WiLLARD. 

No;  because  if  the  check  should  get  hung  up  or  become 
clogged  it  could  not  be  inspected  without  a  stop  valve  between 
it  and  the  boiler.  In  practice  I  should  prefer  having  a  stop  valve 
on  each  side  of  the  check,  as  I  have  often  found  checks  clogged 
with  plunger  packing  from  the  pump ;  by  having  the  valves  placed 
in  this  manner  it  would  be  necessary  only  to  shut  off  the  feed  of 
one  boiler  while  the  check  is  being  fixed.  J.  D.  Saunders. 
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Place  a  stop  valve  on  each  side  of  the  check;  keep  the  one 
on  the  boiler  side  wide  open  and  use  the  other  to  regulate  the 
water  flow.  H.  Bottomley. 

We  use  stop  valve  on  each  side  of  our  check  valve. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

The  check  valve  needs  attention  more  often  than  the  valve, 
sci  the  proper  place  for  the  valve  is  next  to  the  boiler,  then  the 
check  valve.  .  W.  H.  Mills. 

Better  practice  is  to  place  stop  valve  between  check  valve 
and  boiler.  H.  C.  Hall. 

0  8.  Is  it  as  necessary  to  drip  steam  mains  carrying  super- 
heated steam  as  those  carrying  saturated  steam? 

All  steam  mains  should  be  provided  with  means  for  draining 
oft  the  water  of  condensation.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

By  all  means  provide  for  drips. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Would  advise  careful  draining  of  steam  mains  under  all 
conditions  of  steam  temperatures,  as  the  mechanical  entrainment 
of  water  is  about  as  likely  to  occur  in  superheated  steam  as  in 
steam  moderately  saturated.  C.  F.  Hewitt. 

Yes,  always.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Yes.  G.  F.  WiLL.vRP. 

No.  J.    F.    DOSTAL. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  modern  practice  tends  to  elimi- 
nate all  drips  and  water-catchers  in  front  of  the  engine  by 
increasing  the  degree  of  superheat.  This,  of  course,  applies  only 
to  the  highest  degrees  of  superheat — 300  degrees  or  more. 

In  this  country,  as  well  as  in  England,  where  the  use  of 
superheated  steam  is  not  very  common  and  where,  when  it  is 
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used,  the  degree  of  superheat  is  only  about  150  at  the  boiler,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  supply  the  steam  main  with  at  least  one 
reliable  water-catcher  close  to  the  throttle.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  note  here  that  the  drop  in  temperature  of  steam  is  from  one 
to  four  degrees  per  foot  of  bare  pipe,  depending,  of  course,  upon 
the  diameter  of  the  main  and  the  velocity  of  the  steam. 

Franz  Koester. 

Yes.  because  when  no  steam  is  flowing  condensation  will 
ensue.  W.  P.  Hancock. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  install  a  drip  system  on  a  superheated 
steam  plant.  In  warming  up  the  pip^  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
condensation  to  be  taken  care  of  and  cases  have  been  known 
where  water  has  been  carried  through  the  superheater  and  into 
the  pipe.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

Yes.  H.  Bottom  LEY. 

It  is  customary  to  drip  mains  carrying  superheated  steam. 
The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

0  9.  Modem  practice  tends  toward  the  use  of  smaller  steam 
lines.    What  velocity  of  steam  should  be  used  in  designing  same  ? 

Si-\  thousand  feet  per  minute. 

Geo.  W.  RrcHARDsoN. 

Alx)ut  6000  feet  per  minute.  A.  Peters. 

Ill  (jermany,  where  small  pipes  originated,  due  to  the  exten- 
sive use  of  superheat,  velocities  as  high  as  two  miles  per  minute 
are  employed,  while  in  this  country  velocities  are  in  the  neighlv^r- 
hood  of  one  mile  per  minute.  Franz  Koester. 

The  velcKity  of  steam  may  be  figured  at  6000  feet  |)er  minute. 

Sam'l  Kahn. 

Six  thousand  to  7000  feet  per  minute  under  normal  operat- 
ing conditions.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 
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Six  thousand  feet  is  good  practice.  H.  Bottomley. 

0  10.  (a)  What  formulas  shonld  be  used  for  diameters  of 
steam  pipes  in  a  large  electric-power  plant  using  steam  at  160 
pounds  pressure?  (b)  What  drop  in  steam  pressure  would  yon 
allow  in  a  run  of  100  feet?  (c)  What  rule  would  you  use  for 
proportioning  the  exhaust  pipe  leading  to  the  condenser,  the 
distance  being  50  feet? 

Steam  lines 


^^P      Isxr.p.m. 

\  36000 


Exhaust  lines 


.1  =  D  ^- 


s  X  r.  p.  m. 
24000 


(I  =:  internal  diameter  of  steam  pipe  in  inches. 

D  =:  diameter  engine  bore  in  inches. 

s  =  stroke  of  piston  in  inches, 
r.p.m.  =  revolutions  per  minute. 
Nine  or  10  pounds  drop.  W.  B.  Roland. 

Steam  at  i()0  pounds  gauge  ecjuals  175  i>ounds  absolute,  and 
the  volume  of  a  pound  of  steam  at  this  pressure  equals  2.562 
cubic  feet. 

Suppose,  for  example,  it  is  required  to  find  the  diameter  of 
a  steam  main  that  is  to  convey  12,000  pounds  of  steam  per 
hour,  at  iCk)  pounds  gauge  or  175  pounds  absolute,  assuming  the 
velocity  of  steam  is  not  to  exceed  6000  feet  ])er  minute.  The 
volume  discharged  per  minute  is    12,000  x  2.562  cubic  feet  and 

60 
the  required  area  of  the  pipe  is  12,000  x  2.562  square  feet  = 

6000  X  60 
12,000  X  2.562  X   144=  12.9    square    inches   or    the    minimum 

6000  X  60 
diameter  is  four  inches. 

The  diameter  to  be  adopted  is  always  something  above  the 
minimum ;  probably  in  this  case  five  or  six  inches,  depending 
upon  the  length  and  bends.  Gko.  W.  Richardson. 
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8  11.  What  has  been  the  experience  with  painting  in  dif- 
ferent colors,  and  stenciling  near  valves,  steam,  water  and  other 
pipes,  as  in  marine  practice,  especially  as  for  guidance  of  the 
men  and  increasing  the  reliability  of  plant? 

Certain  parts  of  the  installation  should  have  valves  labeled 
in  some  way  so  that  there  would  be  no  confusion  in  the  operating 
by  training  green  men.  The  pipe  system  should  not  be  so  com- 
plex as  to  make  it  necessary  to  use  different  colors  to  identify 
the  various  systems.  1.  E.  Moultrop. 

This  is  an  excellent  plan,  and  in  view  of  its  advantages  in 
breaking  in  new  men  and  in  times  of  emergency  it  is  surprising 
that  it  is  not  more  generally  adopted.  H.  T.  Hartman. 

0  12.  Do  you  advocate  a  heater  between  engines  and  con- 
denser when  two  or  more  engines  are  piped  to  one  condenser? 

No.  The  amount  of  heat  gained  would  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  I  GO  to  I20  degrees  and  it  would  be  better  to  heat  feed 
water  with  steam  from  auxiliaries  or  economizers. 

C.   W.   KOINKR. 

Yes.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Yes.  J.  F.  DosTAi.. 

Yes.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

Yes.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Yes.  H.  W.  Mills. 

0  13.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  Holly  steam  loop  over 
a  steam-driven  receiver  pump? 

It  is  holler  lo  use  a  steam  trap  and  return  the  water  of  con- 
densalioii  back  to  feed  tank.  My  experience  with  the  loop 
resulted  in  substitiitinjT^  a  steam  trap  for  same,  because  of  inabihty 
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to  keep  the  check  valves  from  hammering  themselves  to  pieces 
owing  to  the  pulsation  of  the  steam  in  the  header. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Economy  and  reliability,  and  less  cost  of  maintenance. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

It  is  more  economical,  when  properly  designed  and  erected. 
It  is  very  delicate  and  the  conditions  must  be  just  right  to  realize 
satisfactory  results.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

It  requires  less  care  to  operate,  and  is  more  reliable. 

G.  B.  Leland. 

Ease  and  certainty  of  operation.  W.  P.  Hancock. 

The  Holly  system  requires  less  attention  and  less  repairs 
than  the  steam-driven  reserve  pump.  It  is  supposed  to  be  some- 
what more  reliable.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

With  a  Holly  system  of  steam  loop,  you  install  it  and  then 
forget  it,  for  it  practically  needs  no  attention ;  with  a  steam-driven 
receiver  pump,  you  install  it  and  then  keep  everlastingly  at  it, 
because  it  needs  lots  of  attention.  H.  Bottomley. 

The  Holly  steam  loop  is  cheaper  to  operate. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

The  Holly  system  when  once  started  rarely  needs  attention, 
while  a  steam-driven  pump  and  receiver  needs  attention  all  the 
time.  H.  C.  Hall. 

0  14.  Which  is  considered  the  best  practice  as  reg^ds  the 
disposition  of  exhaust  steam  from  air  pomps — ^to  turn  it  into 
the  condenser,  into  the  air  through  a  heater,  or  into  the  engine 
receiver? 

If  you  can  condense  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  air  pumps, 
by  all  means  put  it  there. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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Into  the  condenser;  but  in  a  large  plant  it  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  have  an  auxiliary  condenser.  See  answer  to  ques- 
tion C  7.  Geo.  W.  Richarpson. 

If  exhaust  for  heater  is  limited,  the  best  practice  would  be 
to  use  exhaust  from  condensers  to  make  up  deficiency ;  otherwise, 
pipe  exhaust  into  condenser.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Into  the  condenser,  always.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

If  there  is  sufficient  heat  from  other  sources  to  heat  the 
feed  water,  or  economizers  are  in  use,  it  would  be  best  to  turn 
the  exhaust  from  the  air  pumps  into  the  condenser;  otherwise, 
it  would  be  better  to  put  the  exhaust  through  a  heater  for  heat- 
ing the  feed  water.  C.  W.  Koinek. 

This  would  de|.iend  ui)on  the  conditions  of  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion, whether  or  not  there  was  spare  exhaust  steam  for  heating 
the  feed  water,  and  upon  the  kind  of  condenser. 

I.   E.    MOULTROP. 

Into  the  air  through  a  heater. 

The  Kdison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Ijrocktox. 

That  depends  on  the  plant.  If  the  plant  is  equipped  with 
eccniomizers,  the  place  for  the  pump  exhaust  is  in  the  receiver, 
but  otherwise  it  should  go  through  the  heater  to  the  air. 

W.  II.  Mills. 

0  15.  Which  is  the  more  efficient  method  for  surface  con- 
densers— ^the  parallel  flow  or  counter-current  flow? 

A  counter-current  tlow  of  water  through  the  surface  con- 
denser is  more  efficient.  C.  \V.  Koiner. 

Some  manufacturers  advocate  one  system  and  some  the 
other.     Pioth  systems  seem  to  give  alxnit  the  same  results. 

I.  E.   MoULTROP. 

Counter-current.  H.  C.  Hall. 
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0  16.  What  is  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  removing  the 
oil  from  exhaust  steam  so  that  the  condensed  steam  can  be 
nsed  as  a  boiler  feed? 

Use  a  good  make  of  open  heater.  A.  Peters. 

Reliable  oil  separator.  G.  Wilbur  Hubi.ey. 

Use  a  properly-designed  oil  eliminator  and  a  surface  blow- 
off  on  the  boiler.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

The  best  method  for  removing  oil  from  exhaust  steam  is  to 
use  an  oil  separator  in  the  exhaust  line.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

1  would  suggest  the  enlargement  of  exhaust  pipe  and  the  use 
of  separator  having  at  least  twice  the  cubical  contents  of  low- 
pressure  cylinder  and  plenty  of  bafHing  surface.  Keep  down 
rate  of  flow  of  steam  through  separator  to  about  25,000  feet. 
Avoid  the  use  of  cylinder  oil  compounded  in  excess  of  from  six 
to  seven  per  cent  animal  matter,  or  about  1.5  per  cent  of  paraf- 
fin, and  which  will  not  decompose  or  froth  at  400  degrees  Fah- 
renheit. C.  F.  Hewitt. 

Any  good  form  of  oil  separator  will  do.  • 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

We  have  found  the  use  of  the  Cochrane  oil  separator  very 
satisfactory  in  removing  the  oil  from  exhaust  steam,  and  have 
used  the  condensed  steam  as  a  boiler-feed  without  any  trouble 
from  the  oil.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

We  do  not  think  there  is  any  satisfactory  method  unless  it 
be  filtering  it  through  a  filter  placed  in  the  boiler-feed  line. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


We  use  a  14-inch  Cochrane  oil  separator.     We  return  all 
cur  steam  and  find  no  oil  in  boilers.  R.  N.  Kimball. 

V.  2—7 
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0  17.  Which  are  the  more  reliable  under  all  conditions, 
single   direct-acting  or  duplex  condenser  pumps? 

If  you  mean  for  circulating  condenser  water  there  is  no 
difference,  but  if  you  mean  the  air  pump,  single  direct-acting  will 
give  least  trouble.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Single  direct-acting.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Duplex  pumps  are  the  most  reliable  under  all  conditions. 

C.  W.   KOINER. 

Duplex.  H.  Bottom  LEY. 

Duplex  pumps.  H.  C.   Hall. 

Single  direct-acting  pumps.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

0  18.  Which  are  preferable  on  condensers  for  turbine  units 
— steam  or  electrically-driven  circulating  and  air  pumps? 

Electrically-driven  circulating  and  air  pumps  are  more 
economical  than  steam  pumps,  but  some  engineers  prefer  steam. 

S.  C.  Foster. 

Except  in  a  few  special  cases  it  is  preferable  to  have  these 
pumps  steam-driven  and  use  the  exhaust  to  heat  feed  water. 

P.  Junkersfeld. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  electrically-driven  circulating 
water  and  air  pumps,  for  both  engine  and  turbine  units,  are  ex- 
tensively used,  while  English  practice  is  rapidly  adopting  this 
system,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  American  practice  electric 
motors  will  soon  be  adopted  for  this  purpose. 

Franz  Koester. 

Both  are  in  use,  and  each  system  has  its  advocates. 

H.     BOTTOMLEY. 

In  a  turbine  installation  steam-driven  auxiliaries  should  be 
installed  up  to  the  point  where  all  the  exhaust  can  be  condensed 
in  heating  feed  water  to  give  the  most  economical  results. 

I.  K.  Moultrop. 
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See  answer  to  question  C  i6. 


J,  T.  Cowling, 


0  19.  For  maxinnim  ecoEomy  in  a  cooling  tower,  what  arc 
the  relations  between  the  velocity,  humidity  and  inlet  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  and  the  circulation  of  tJie  cooling  water? 

0  20,  Under  what  conditions  would  it  be  advisable  to  use  a 
cooling  tower  condensing  ontilt  for  small  or  moderate-sized  elec- 
tric-light plants  (a)  with  reciprocating  steam  engines?  (b) 
with  turbines? 

When  the  commercial  savings  effected  by  its  use  are  greater 
than  the  cost  of  operating  same  plus  interest  and  depreciation  on 
the  investment.  H.  Bottomlev, 

(a)  Where  the  load  factor  is  high,  the  averaiefe  humidity 
low  and  fuel  and  water  are  expensive  it  would  very  probably 
pay  to  install  a  cooling  tower  of  at  least  sufficient  capacity  for 
the  long-hour  load.  Wliere  the  boiler- feed  water  carries  a  large 
percentage  of  scale-forming  materials  there  would  be  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  using  a  cooling  tower  with  surface  condenser 
outfit,  as  it  would  provide  pure  water  for  the  boilers,  (b)  In 
the  case  of  turbines,  the  efficiency  is  rather  low  running  non- 
condensing,  and  even  a  comparatively  low  vacuum  would  greatly 
increase  it.  H,  T,  Hartmak. 

Only  under  conditions  of  limited  supply  of  fresh  injection 
water,  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Or  2L  What  is  the  beat  way  to  prevent  the  aoccmnlation 
of  shellfish  in  the  suction  of  the  condenser? 


Use  '^Ideaf*   strainer. 


United  Elec.   I.t.   Co, 


Blow  steam  through  it  occasionally  by  direct  connection  of 
a  small  live-steam  pipe.    Cook  'em.  W.  W.  Titzell, 

One  method  is  to  use  two  straining  screens  in  series,  so  that 
one  may  be  kept  in  operation  while  the  other  is  being  cleaned  out. 
The  Edison  Elec.  Tij/g  Co.  of  Brockton. 
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Put  a  good  double  strainer  over  end  of  suction  pipe»  then 
when  one  strainer  is  being  cleaned,  the  other  prevents  the  en- 
trance of  foreign  matter.  H.  C.  Hall. 

0  22.  To  what  one  or  more  causes  in  operation  or  to  what 
short-comings  in  design  or  construction  do  yon  attribute  the 
failuTe  to  secure  guaranteed  or  expected  vacuum  in  the  everyday 
operation  of  surface  condenser  plants,  either  with  turbines  or 
with  steam  engines? 

Condenser  not  large  enough,  or  negligence,  or  careless  pack- 
ing. As  general  rule  condensers  are  so  simple  that  they  are  ne- 
glected. G.  W.  Richardson. 

In  most  cases  air  leaks  at  joints  in  piping  or  stuffing-box 
packings.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Leaks.  W.  W*  Titzell, 

Leaking  joints ;  bad  design  of  condenser ;  long  pipe  lines. 

(Unsigned.) 

The  failure  of  a  condensing  plant  to  give  the  expected 
vacuum  may  be  caused  by>  first — designing  the  condensing  plant 
too  small  for  the  work :  that  is  either  making  the  entire  installa- 
tion too  small,  or  having  one  of  the  pieces  of  apparatus  under 
capacity.  Second — air  leaks  in  that  portion  of  the  condenser  and 
its  appurtenances  where  the  pressure  is  below  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Third — by  the  temperature  of  the  cooling  water  running 
higher  than  anticipated,  as  by  warming  up  during  the  summer 
months.  Fourth — leakage  through  the  pump  used  to  remove  the 
water  of  condensation  and  through  the  pump  removing  the  vapor 
of  condensation,  if  there  be  such  a  pump  in  use.  The  above 
covers  most  of  the  causes  for  failures  in  condensing  apparatus, 
but  there  may  be  other  causes  brought  about  by  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  an  individual  installation,  which  would  contribute 
to  the  failure  to  realize  the  desired  vacuum,  and  this  would  have 
to  be  investigated  at  the  special  installation, 

L  E,  MOULTROP, 
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0  23,  Which  is  the  best  locatioii  for  the  steam  header  and 
auxiliary  piping — engine-room,  boiler-room  or  separate  ehamber? 

Putting  header  in  the  engine-rmrim  insures  better  inspection 
and  maintenance.  In  the  boiler-room  there  is  less  likelihood  of 
damage  to  engine  in  case  of  accident. 

Augusta  Ry,  and  Elec.  Co- 
in boiler-room,  unless  plant  is  of  very  large  capacity.  The 
space  required  for  separate  chamber  is  disproportionately  large* 
and  about  the  only  advantage  claimed  is  that  it  isolates  trouble. 
It  is  questionable  whether  or  not  it  really  has  any  advantage  in 
this  respect,  as  a  hallway  full  of  steam  is  not  an  inviting  place  to 
send  men  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  trouble. 

The  engine-room  should  be  as  clear  as  possible  of  high- 
pressure  piping.  There  are  too  many  things  to  look  after  at  the 
same  time  and  too  much  apparatus  that  would  be  injured  by 
escaping  steam  to  justify  placing  the  steam  mains  in  engine-room 
if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it.  H.  T.  Hartman. 

Put  the  piping  in  the  boiler-room  if  it  can  be  conveniently 
done  and  the  station  is  not  large  enough  tjo  afford  a  proper 
separate  chamber.  Dugald  C,  Jackson. 

Separate  chamber,  out  of  drafts,  where  a  uniform  and  high 
temperature  can  be  maintained.  W.  P-  Hancock. 

The  separate  chamber  is  the  best  location  for  the  steam 
pipe,  for  the  reason  that  it  can  be  kept  clean,  free  from  drafts, 
and  in  case  of  a  disastrous  steam  break  it  tends  to  separate  the 
trouble  from  the  rest  of  the  plant.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

0  24.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  surface-oondensing  sys- 
tem over  other  methods  of  condensing  the  exhaust  steam  from 
turbines  ? 

Pure  boiler-feed  water  and  higher  vacuum.  Otherwise  the 
advantages  in  the  way  of  first  cost  of  installation,  smaller  number 
of  moving  pieces  of  apparatus,  fewer  joints  under  vacuum,  and 
simplicity  of  operation,  are  all  with  the  jet  or  barometric  con- 
denser. H.  T.  Hartman. 
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The  ability  to  return  the  condensed  steam  from  the  turbine 
to  the  boilers,  saving  not  only  the  water  but  some  heat. 

W.  P  Hancock. 

Naturally,  in  any  location  some  heat  is  saved  by  the 
use  of  surface  condensers  where  the  condensation  is  returned  to 
the  boilers.  With  the  plant  located  where  salt  water  is  used  as 
a  coohng  niediuni  surface  condensers  are  necessary  where  the 
condensed  steam  is  to  be  saved,  L  E,  Moultrop. 

G  25.  (a)  What  is  relative  power  oonsumed  by  surface  con- 
densers and  "the  barometric  type,  in  their  auxiliaries,  for  the 
same  vacuum?  (b)  What  is  the  chance  of  losing  vacuum  on 
throwing  off  or  on  full  load  at  once  with  barometric  type  of 
condenser?  (c)  What  is  the  power  consumed  by  auxiliaries 
(condensing)  for  high  vacuum? 

H 

ENGINES 

HI.  Is  there  any  known  formula  for  iinding  the  horse- 
power  of  a  gas  engine  when  the  B.  t.  u.  per  cubic  foot  of 
gas  is  known? 


No;  indicate  it  or  apply  brake. 


W,  W.  TiTZELL. 


This  will  depend  upon  the  explosion  pressure,  which  runs 
all  the  way  from  175  to  400  pounds.  A.  E,  Walden. 


Cubic  feet  gas  per  hour  X   B.  t.  u.  per  cubic  foot 
60  f  33,000 

engine  ^  borse-powcr. 


778 


X   thermal  efficiency  of 

C  K,  N.,  N.  Y-  Ed.  Co. 


Gas-engine  builders  generally  guarantee  a  brake-horse-power 
on  10,000  to  12,000  B.  t.  u.  R.  N.  Kjmball, 


H  the  composition  of  a  gas  is  known,  the  air  consumption 
necessary  for  explosion  must  necessarily  be  known.     From  this 
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fact  the  B.  t.  u.  available  per  explosion  at  full  load  is  determined 
readily  from  the  size  of  the  cylinder.  Now,  if  the  compositioil 
of  the  gas  that  was  used  when  the  engine  was  tested  is  known, 
the  performance  of  the  engine  with  the  gas  at  hand  will  be  found 
to  be  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  the  B.  t.  u.  in  the 
two  equal  portions  of  mixture  at  full  load. 

Example:  It  is  proposed  to  use  a  gas  of  134.15  B.  t.  u.  of 
the  following  composition  in  a  gas  engine ;  what  horse-power  will 
it  develop?  The  gas  engine  when  tested  on  natural  gas  of  1000 
B.  t.  u.  requiring  10.5  cubic  feet  air  for  explosion  developed  100 
horse-power. 

The  composition  of  the  gas  to  be  used  was  as  follows : 


Gas  Per  Cent  Available  B.  t.  u. 


CO,  8.5 

C.H, 


Cubic  Feet  of  Air 
Required  per  Explosion 


O  O 

00  O 

^,                           .5                                      O  O 

CO                    22.9                              74.65  .546 

CH4                    3.36                            30.57  3.20 

H,                    10.41                            28.93  .249 

00 


O,  .5 

CO  22.9 

CH,  3.36 

H,  10.41 

N,  54.33 


Total.     100.00  134-15  3-995 

Total  volume  of  mixture  4-995 

In  one  cubic  foot  of  natural  gas  mixture  there  are  89.5 
B  t.  u. 

In  one  cubic  foot  of  mixture  to  be  used  there  are  2^  B.  t.  u. 

Hence  the  horse-power  that  can  be  developed  would  be 
found  by  the  formula 

100      80.  s  . 

as  — ^-      —  33.14  horse-power. 
X  27. 

Formula  required  is  therefore  as  follows: 

Horse-power  known  B.  i.  u.  in  cubic  feet  mixture  used  in  making  test. 

Horse-power  unknown         B.  t.  u.  in  cubic  feet  mixture  to  be  used. 

Philip  F.  Ballinger. 

H  2.  What  is  the  average  gas  consumption  per  horse-power 
of  the  average  gas  engfine  at  one-quarter,  one-half,  three-quarters, 
and  full  load?  In  each  case  please  state  the  B.  t.  u.  of  the  gas 
per  cubic  foot,  and  the  pressure  under  which  it  was  metered. 

A  proniincMit  manufacturer's  guarantee  is  as  follows: 
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Gas  engines  will  not  utilize  over  10  to  15  per  cent  of  heat. 

12,000  B.  t.  u.  when  engine  is  operated  at  full  load 

74,000   *'  "  '*      •*  "       *'         "         "    three-quarter  load 

i6,coo   **  *'  '*      *'  *'       **         •'  "    half  load 

As  the  operating  conditions  of  almost  every  plant  constitute 
not  over  50  per  cent  power  factor,  the  economy  ought  to  be 
based  on  this  fact.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Each  brake-hp  requires  12,500  B.  t.  u. 

600  B.  t.  u.  Gas  TOO  per  cent  load.  20  cubic  feel 

75     "       '*         **       23  10  25  cubic  feet 
50     "       **         **       27    *'  30 
25     *'       *'         *'       30   "  38 

A.  E.  Walden. 

The  average  gas  consumption  per  hp-hour  at  quarter,  half, 
and  three-quarters  load  lepends  somewhat  on  the  design  of  the 
engine.  If  of  the  throttling  type  with  a  hit-and-miss  attachment 
when  working  with  natural  gas  containing  not  less  than  1000 
B.  t.  u.  the  gas  consumption  will  not  exceed 

Full       load  10,500  B.  t.  u.   per  brake    horse-power 

Half         "     i2,o(X)   '*  '•  **     " 

Quarter  "     13,000   "   "  ' ** 

H.  M.  Beugler. 

The  average  gas  consumption  per  horse-power-hour  at 
quarter,  half,  three-quarters,  and  full  load  on  a  few  of  the 
engines  I  have  tested  was  as  follows: 

Gas  consumption  at  per  cent  of  full  load         25  50  75         too 


Size  of  Enf^ine 

B.  f.  u.  in  Gas 

2-hp 

560 

60.4 

46.2 

3S 

31 

8-hp 

5fw 

46 

30.0 

31.2 

25.5 

i6-hp 

560 

44.1 

35 

29 

23.1 

165-hp 

597 

41.2 

34.3 

24 

18.3 

165-hp 

129.44 

148.10 

no 

97.2 

93 

165-hp 

T23.85 

155.4 

14'. 5 

T15.7 

97.2 

165-hp 

128.15 

150.3 

131 

105.3 

94.8 

This  shows  that  the  gas  consumption  per  horse-power  in 
the  very  small  engines  was  very  much  in  excess  of  that  which 
was  to  be  found  with  the  larger  engines. 

Phtup  F.  Ballinger. 
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See  plotted  curves  in  handbook  distributed  by  the  West- 
tinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

R.  N.  Kimball. 

H  3.  What  are  the  actual  nmning  effloienoies  and  perform- 
ances of  gas  engines  with  producer  gas^  and  the  actual  costs 
of  plants  fuel  repairs  and  depreciation^  as  compared  with  the 
average  steam-engine  or  turbine  plant? 

I  have  found  from  actual  tests  made  on  gas  engines  of 
various  types  that  the  efRciencies  of  engines  running  on  half, 
three-quarters,  and  full  load  are  as  follows: 


Per  Cent  Full  Load 

Mech.  Efficiency 

Thermal  Efficiency 

50 

65 

12.7 

75 

70 

20.5 

100 

78 

23.7 

These  efficiencies  were  found  while  making  runs  at  con- 
stant brake  loads  for  periods  of  two  hours.  The  engines  showed 
an  average  heat  value  given  up  to  jacket  water  and  lost 
through  exhaust  as  follows: 

r>-,  r-«»  «f  T  «ori  Per  Cent  Heat  Per  Cent  Heat  Given  to 

Per  i.eni  ot  Load  q-^^^^  jj^  ^^  Jacket  Exhaust  and  Radiation 

50  21.75  58.68 

75  2g.i  44.7 

100  38.7  28.3 

The  repairs  on  the  gas-engine  plant  during  the  year  1904 
amounted  to  $.00219  per  kilowatt-hour  generated. 

The  repairs  on  steam  plant  during  year  1904  amounted  to 
$.004451  per  kilowatt-hour  generated. 

The  cost  of  fuel  for  gas-engine  plant  per  kilowatt-hour 
was  0.679  ^^  t^"^^  c^st  of  fuel  per  kilowatt-hour  with  steam. 

Philip  F.  Ballinger. 

The  actual  running  efficiencies,  considering  the  load  for 
which  the  station  operates,  are  approximately  the  same  between 
producer-gas  engines  and  compound-condensing  steam  engines 
and  not  quite  so  good  as  with  a  turbine  plant  using  superheated 
steam ;  the  depreciation  on  the  gas  plant  is  larger  than  with  either 
of  the  steam  plants.  Operated  under  full-load  conditions,  the 
gas-producer  plant  is  superior  to  either  of  the  steam  plants.    The 
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cost  of  a  producer  plant  is  larger  per  horse- power  than   that 
of  either  steam-engine  or  steam-turbine  plant.  W.  L,  K, 

This  question  is  very  ably  discussed  in  the  Electrical  .Uj\' 
for  April,  1905,  W.  R,  CoLLTEK 

Most  gas  engines  are  overrated  for  use  on  producer  gas. 

In  a  recent  test  of  a  Walrath  engine,  60-hp  rated,  with  Wile 
automatic  producer,  engine  would  not  develop  more  than  25 
horse-power  with  constant  speed.  The  coal  consumption  was 
800  pounds  of  pea  coal,  at  $4.25  per  ten-hour  run, 

R,  N.  KiMBALr. 


H  4.  Is  a  gas  engine  and  suction  or  pressure  gas  producer 
plant  of  IDO  horse-power  desirable  as  an  auxiliary  to  a  water- 
power  where  one  of  the  prime  considerations  is  quick  and  easy 
starting  with  small  extra  labor,  in  order  that  the  regular  force 
need  not  be  increased? 

A  lOO'hp  suction  producer  plant  could  hardly  be  called  a 
quick  starter^  inasmuch  as  it  is  necessary  to  blast  up  the  fire 
before  the  gas  is  sufficiently  rich  to  operate  the  engine. 

W,  L.  K. 

A  combined  suction  and  pressure  gas  producer  is  seemingly 
giving  the  best  results.  A.  E.  Walden. 

Speed  variations  due  to  quality  of  gas  varying,  are  annoying 
to  voltage.  Have  guarantees  on  engines  and  producers  drawn 
so  that  no  money  is  paid  until  satisfactory  results  are  assured. 

R.  N.  Kimball. 

H  5.  What  has  been  the  development  in  connection  with 
the  nse  of  internal-combustion  engines  to  carry  light  day  loads 
in  plants  of  5000  lights  capacity  and  under,  where  steam  is 
nsed  for  peak  load?  The  case  we  have  in  mind  would  involve  a 
60*kw  unit. 

We  have  a  three-cylinder  gas  engine  belted  to  a  60-kw^  gen- 
erator, putting  our  day  load  and  tate-at-night  load  and  giving 
excellent  satisfaction.  Voltage  regulation  is  as  good  as  with  a 
steam  engine,  F.  D.  Elwell. 
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The  Diesel  engine  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  work,  as  it 
will  enable  a  steam  plant  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  fire-room 
labor  and  a  day  engineer.  Norman  McCarty. 

H  6.  In  view  of  tlie  ^arantee  made  by  manufacturers  of 
gas  engines  and  producers  of  one  brake-hp-hour  per  pound  of 
coke  or  anthracite  coal,  why  arc  not  such  outtts  more  generally 
installed? 

Because  owners  are  afraid  of  the  gas  engine.  This  fear 
being  based  upon  troubles  that  have  been  overcome  in  the  modern 
gas  engines.  Chas.  N.  Shaw. 

The  probable  reason  is  that  the  efficiency  of  the  gas  engine 
drops  off  quite  rapidly  from  full  load  and  also  at  the  present 
wTiting  the  gas  engine,  operated  from  producers,  is  still  in  an 
experimental  stage.  The  depreciation  and  maintenance  are  also 
appreciably  larger  than  on  steam  installation.  W.  L.  K, 

Producers  and  gas  engines  should  be  bought  from  the  same 
company,  so  that  there  will  be  no  shifting  of  loads  and  respon- 
sibilities in  case  of  failure  to  get  guaranteed  results. 

R,  N.  Kimball. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  answer  to  this  question  is,  that 
they  can  not  make  their  guarantee  good  under  actual  operating 
conditions.  An  explosive  engine  operating  at  50  per  cent  load 
factor  using  gas  fuel,  requires  about  16,000  B.  t.  u.  per  brake* 
horse-power,  and  as  coal  will  not  average  over  12,500  B.  t,  u. 
80  per  cent  efficiency  in  gas  producer  would  not  give  over  10,000 
B.  t.  u.  per  pound  of  coal  for  us  in  the  engine;  consequently  they 
would  require  1.6  |x>unds  of  coal  per  brake-horse-power  under 
the  average  operating  conditions  of  the  plant,  without  consider- 
ing stand-by  losses,  when  the  engines  are  out  of  service, 

Norman  McCartv. 

H  7.  (a)  What  la  being  done  with  regard  to  running  gas 
engines  direct-connected  or  direct-belted  to  another  aJiaft  which 
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is  already  driven  by  steam  engines?  •  (b)  Will  the  gas  engine 
operate  satisfactorily  connected  with  steam-driven  machinery  T 

Just  as  good  results  as  can  be  had  with  steam  engines  of 
different  makes,  as  the  regulation  is  equal  to  or  better  than  most 
steam  engines,  the  speed  only  changing  from  day  to  day  as  the 
quality  of  gas  changes ;  but  if  the  speed  is  adjusted  when  starting 
and  other  units  brought  to  this  speed  when  starting  no  trouble  will 
be  had  on  this  score.  A.  E.  Walden. 

This  has  been  tried  in  many  ways,  such  as  adding  largely 
to  the  weight  of  the  gas-engine  flywheels  and  using  double  and 
triple-cylinder  engines.  Very  little  success,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  has  ever  been  obtained  in  this  direction,  however. 

G.  H.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

There  will  be  no  difiiculty  in  connecting  a  Diesel  engine 
either  by  belt  or  direct  to  the  line  shaft,  operating  from  a  steam 
engine.  The  regulation  secured  in  the  Diesel  engine  is  fully 
equal  to  that  of  steam,  which  is  probably  the  information  your 
questioner  desired.  Norman  McCarty. 

H  8.  (a)  Which  have  you  fonnd  to  be  the  cheapest  power — 
steam  engines,  steam  turbines,  gas  engfines  running  on  producer 
gas  or  Diesel  engines?  (b)  Why  are  not  the  Diesel  engines 
more  used? 

(b)  These  engines  have  not  been  more  used  on  account  of 
unreliability  of  operation. 

The  Edisox  Elec.  Ili/g  Co.  of  Brockton. 


Due  to  the  very  high  thermal  efiiciency  of  the  Diesel  engine, 
as  well  as  to  the  crude  quality  of  the  oil  that  can  be  used  to 
operate  it,  the  actual  cost  of  the  fuel  per  hp-hour  when  operating 
with  this  style  of  engine,  will  be  much  less  than  any  other  form 
of  power  generation;  but  the  cost  of  the  Diesel  engine  (both 
first  cost  and  cost  of  maintenance^,  the  difficulty  of  getting 
started,  the  unreliability  of  its  operation  and  its  lack  of  the  high- 
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grade   speed   regulation   of   the   steam   engine,   have   prevented 
its  general  adoption* 

In  my  opinion,  the  high-grade  Corliss  steam  engine  and 
the  high-grade  steam  turbine  are  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and 
are  far  superior  to  any  other  form  of  power  generation  (water- 
power  excepted)  that  has  ever  been  devised.  Between  the  steam  en- 
gine and  the  steam  turbine,  the  actual  economy  of  the  former^  up 
to  the  present  time,  is  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  latter, 
while  the  first  cost  and  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  latter,  together 
with  its  economy  of  space,  strongly  recommend  it  over  the 
former.  It  would  seem  that  the  steam  turbine,  as  it  is  perfected, 
will  gradually  supplant  the  steam  engine,  George  Howe. 

The  probable  reasons  why  Diesel  engines  are  not  in  more 
general  use  are : 

(i)  High  initial  cost 

(2)  Greater  complication  than  engines  of  the  more  familiar 
types, 

(3)  Trouble  experienced  on  account  of  the  unreliability  of 
gas  engines  in  general  has  probably  prejudiced  many  engineers 
against  internal-combustioti  engines  of  any  type, 

H,  T,  Hartman. 

The  Diesel  oil  engine  is  costly  to  install  and  is  not  as  yet 
tested  by  time.  R.  N.  Kimball 


The  writer  has  had  no  experience  with  a  Diesel  engine,  but 
has  understood  that  the  question  of  the  mixing  has  given  con- 
siderable trouble.  The  steam  turbine,  for  all-round  conditions 
for  power-house  use»  running  on  variable  or  fiiictuating  loads 
with  capacity  for  overload,  has  proven  to  be  the  cheapest,  includ- 
ing in  this  term  cost  of  operation,  maintenance,  depreciation  and 
repairs.  With  good  compound  condensing  engines  where  the 
um'ts  are  so  divided  as  to  be  able  to  run  some  of  them  at  full-load 
rating,  the  turbine  economy  is  approached.  On  gas  engines  oper- 
ated with  producer  gas,  the  trouble  in  regulation,  cost  of  main- 
tenance, depreciation,  interest  on  investment,  and  failure  to  take 
any  great  over-load,  more  than  counterbalance  their  straight 
economy  on  fuel  operation,  W,  L,  K. 


no 
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H  9.  (a)  Are  there  any  electric-light  stationa  in  the  East 
using  oil  engines  of  the  Diesel  type,  and  if  so,  how  does  the 
cost  per  kilowatt  for  fuel  compare  with  that  of  steam  engines 
with  coal  at  the  prices  prevalent  in  New  England,  or,  say,  $4,00 
to  $4,26  per  ton  ?  (b)  Will  the  repairs  and  charges  for  depre- 
ciation offset  the  savingt    (o)  Is  this  service  to  be  relied  on? 


At  Jewett  City,  Connecticut. 


A.  E,  Walden. 


There  are  three  electric-lighting  stations  using  Diesel  engines 
in  the  East,  for  the  sale  of  commercial  light  and  power.  One 
at  Jewett  City,  Conn.,  which  has  been  in  operation  two  years, 
one  at  Mansfield.  Mass,,  which  has  been  in  operation  one  year, 
and  another  at  Pro\nncetown,  Mass.,  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion seven  months.  Norman  McCarty. 


I  do  not  know  of  any  station  in  the  East  at  present  operating 
in  this  manner.  However,  I  will  say  that  the  Tyrolean  Alps 
exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  was  operated  by  a  large 
plant  of  this  character  with  fairly  good  results.  The  ratio  be- 
tween the  Diesel  motor  and  the  high-grade  Corliss  engine^  so 
far  as  actual  fuel  cost  is  concerned,  would  seem  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  Diesel  engine.  Nevertheless,  the  cost  of  repairs,  deprecia- 
tion, poor  regulation,  and  unreliabilit>\  fully  offset  the  advantages 
of  the  Diesel  engine.  G.  H.,  N.  Y,  Ed.  Co. 

H  10.  What  are  the  ratios  of  fuel  consumption  per  indicated 
horse-power  of  the  American  Biesel  eng^ine  and  a  first-class  single- 
cylinder  Corliss  engine  of  standard  type  mnning  non-condensing, 
steam  at  110  pounds  and  cutting  off  at  one-fonrth  stroke? 

To  make  a  proper  comparison  would  require  that  oil  be 
burned  under  the  steam  boiler  or  else  that  a  comparison  be  made 
for  each  diflfcrent  kind  of  coal  that  may  be  used. 

An  approximate  comparison  of  the  relative  efficiencies  of 
steam  and  internal -combustion  engines  may  be  obtained  from  th^r 
table  on  page  119  of  the  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Operations 
of  the  World's  Fair  Coal-Testing  Plaptt  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Surifey,  which  describes  fourteen  tests  made  on  differ- 
ent kinds  of  coal,  portions  of  each  of  these  samples  being  used 
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in  a  steam  plant  and  portions  of  each  in  a  gas  plant,  and  showing 
an  average  efficiency  in  the  steam  plant  of  4.27  pounds  of  dry 
coal  per  electrical  horse-power,  and  in  the  gas  plant  1.7  pounds 
of  dry  coal  per  electrical  horse-power.  (Unsigned.) 

H  11.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  a  modem,  well-built 
vertical  cross-compound  engine  of  1000  horse-power  should  not 
be  run  at  1000  feet  piston  speed  per  minute  ? 

We  do  not  observe  the  slightest  difficulty  in  operating 
i200-hp  horizontal  cross-compound  Corliss  engines  at  a  piston 
speed  of  800  feet  per  minute.  W.  P.  Hazeltine. 

No;  it  is  common  practice  on  steamships  to  run  at  1000 
feet  piston  speed.  G.  H.  Cushman. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  operating  well-designed 
engines  at  1000  feet  piston  speed.  It  would  be  better,  however, 
to  limit  the  piston  speed  to  900  feet  p^r  minute. 

I.  E.   MOULTROP. 

H  12.  What  is  the  difference  in  economy  at  half  load  and 
upward  between  compound  non-condensing  engines,  125  pounds 
pressure,  and  a  simple  engine  working  at  same  pressure  ?  Engines, 
say,  of  100  or  200  horse-power. 

About  three  per  cent.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Compound  engines  are  about  10  to  15  per  cent  more  economi- 
cal than  single-expansion  engines  if  the  engine  is  condensing, 
but  not  much  more  so  without  condensers,  and  on  fluctuating 
loads  the  economy  is  questionable.  S.  C.  Foster. 

Simple  engine  is  more  economical  under  conditions  noted. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

The  comparative  efficiencies  depend  largely  on  the  make  of 
the  engines.  If  designed  to  carry  overload,  it  is  doubtful  if  ar 
50  per  cent  load  the  compound  engine  would  show  a  smaller 
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steam  consumption  than  the  simple,  while  at  full  load  the  coiii-^ 
pound  should  show  about  10  per  cent  greater  efficiency. 

W.  H»  Whitton. 

All  technical  works  give  us  about  15  per  cent  gain  in  favor 
of  compound  non-condensing  engines  over  simple  engines,  and 
this  is  borne  out  in  practice.  VV,  H,  Mills, 

H  13,  How  does  the  economy  of  medium-speed  4-vaIvc 
engrinea,  other  than  those  of  the  Corliss  type,  compare  with  that 
of  high-speed  componEd  engines  ? 

High-speed  compound  engine.  G,  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Tests  have  shown  in  many  instances  that  the  medium-speed  J 
four-valve  engines  use  about  10  or  15  per  cent  less  steam  than' 
high-speed.  W.  H.  Whitton, 

Medium-speed,  four-valve  engines  show  better  economy  than 
high-speed  compound  at  low  pressures.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds  is  about  as  low  a  pressure  as  should  be  used  with 
compound  engines  and  this  is  higlier  than  should  be  used  with 
four-valve  engines  to  get  the  best  results.         H-  T.  Hartmax. 

H  14.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  r.p.m*  at  which  a 
standard  make  of  Corliss  engine  of  the  automatic  releasing  valve 
gear  type  may  be  safely  and  economically  operated  I 

I  have  run  a  Corliss  engine  128  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  size  was  14-inch  by  30-inch  and  the  make  was  a  Sioux  City 
Corliss.  I  experienced  no  trouble  with  the  releasing  gear,  but 
would  advise  knowing  if  the  flywheel  will  stand  this  increase 
before  attempting  to  speed  it  up.  Geo.  W.  Richardsox. 

Engines  of  the  releasing-gear  type  are  limited  to  a  speed  of 
90  r,p,m.  or  less^  since  if  the  speed  is  increased  beyond  this  limit 
the  valves  will  not  work  properly.  S,  C,  Foster. 

Consider  loo  revolutions  per  minute  as  maximum  economi- 
cal limit,  although  they  are  made  for  higher  speed, 

G,  Wilbur  Hublfv. 
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I  have  run  them  at  150  r.p.m.,  and  had  no  trouble  from  the 
high  speed.  G.  B.  Leland. 


Our  chief  engineer  at  one  time  installed  a  Sioux  Corliss 
engine  11  by  24  at  150  revolutions  per  minute,  with  no  bad  re- 
sults, and  it  was  very  economical. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 


One  hundred  to  120  revolutions  per  minute. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


H  15.  What  advantages  in  overload  capacity  can  be  obtained 
by  equipping  Corliss  engines  with  separate  eccentrics  for  steam 
and  exhaust  valves? 

V'lity  per  cent  increase  in  overload  capacity. 

G.  Wilbur  Hublkv. 

A  single  eccentric  Corliss  engine  will  not  cut  off  above  one- 
third;  with  double  eccentrics  it  will  be  increased  to  three-fourths 
with  a  corresponding  decrease  of  back  pressure  at  release  under 
heavy  loads,  and  the  compression  can  be  handled  to  a  greater 
nicety.  A.  E.  Walden. 

The  range  of  cut-off  can  be  increased  from  45  to  75  pxir 
cent  and  still  have  expansion.  G.  H.  Cusiiman. 

Longer  cut-off  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  separate 
eccentrics.  The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  ok  Brockton. 

Corliss  engines  equipped  with  separate  eccentrics  for  steam 
and  exhaust  valves  will  have  a  range  of  cut-off  from  zero  to 
three-quarters  stroke,  while  Corliss  engines  with  one  eccentric 
controlling  both  steam  and  exhaust  valves  have  a  range  of 
cut-off  from  zero  to  seven-sixteenths  stroke.  If  load  is  such 
that  valve  does  not  trip  between  zero  and  seven-sixteenths  stroke, 
it  will  not  trip  at  all.  but  will  take  steam  about  eleven-twelfths 
of  the  stroke.  H.  C.  Hall. 

V.  2  -  8 
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With  the  ordinary  Corliss  valve  gear,  the  admission  of 
steam  is  limited  to  one-half  the  stroke,  while  with  the  long-reach 
type,  with  separate  eccentrics  for  steam  and  exhaust  valves, 
admission  of  steam  for  three-quarters  of  the  stroke  can  be 
obtained.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

H  16.  (a)  Have  you  had  experience  with  4-valve  (Corliss 
or  other)  engines  with  two  eccentrics  and  a  shaft  governor  f 
(b)  Are  they  not  likely  to  replace,  for  general  electric  power 
plant  purposes,  the  regular  style  of  Corliss  engine? 

(b)  For  direct-connected  units  this  seems  to  be  the  general 
trend.  W.  B.  Roland. 

(b)  Yes,  I  believe  so.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

(a)  We  have  known  three  builders  of  steam  engines  to  at- 
tach Corliss  valves  to  a  shaft  (isochronal)  governor  and  in 
every  instance  they  failed  and  were  abondoned.  A  Corliss  valve 
must  have  a  fixed  travel  always.  William  Wright,  who  designed 
the  Corliss  valve,  always  used  slide  gridiron  valves  for  the  cut- 
off and  his  so-called  Corliss  valves  for  the  exhaust.  The  trouble 
was  that  they  could  not  be  kept  tight,  on  account  of  uneven  wear. 

(b)    No.  W.  W.  TiTZELL. 

H  17.  Which  is  the  more  economical — medium-speed  belted 
Corliss  or  high-speed  direct-connected  automatic? 

If  the  belt  is  of  the  proper  size  and  is  not  connected  up  to 
a  long  jack  shaft,  and  the  engine  is  run  at  or  near  its  maximum 
load,  the  Corliss  steam  consumption  will  be  less  than  that  of  the 
high-speed  automatic.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Medium-speed  belted  Corliss.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Medium-speed  Corliss,  belted.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Medium-speed  belted  Corliss  are  more  economical  than 
high-speed  direct  automatic  engines.  C.  W.  Koiner. 
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In  a  station  where  room  is  not  an  important  item  a  mediuni- 
speed  Corliss  engine  will  be  found  the  more  economical 

E.  F.  McCabe. 

H  18.  Is  there  more  or  less  leakage  tkrougli  valves  and 
pistons  with  superheated  steam  than  with  dry  saturated  steam, 
pressure  being  the  same? 


More,  as  it  is  nearly  a  fixed  gas. 


W.  W.  TiTZELL. 


There  should  be  slightly  less  leakage  with  superheated  steam, 
because  the  vacuum  is  somew^hat  greater  than  that  of  saturated, 

L    E,    MOULTROP. 

H  19,  What  has  been  found  to  give  best  results  in  practice 
with  regard  to  leakage,  friction  and  wear  in  piston  valve  engines 
— plain  piston  valves  or  adjustable? 


Adjustable  valves. 


G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


Adjustable  piston  valves  of  proper  design  are  superior  to 
solid  piston  valves,  as  the  solid  valves  soon  wear  and  leak  steam. 

C.  W.   KOINER. 

H  20.  In  an  ordinary  compound-condensing  engine,  which 
is  the  more  economical  (and  why) — a  low  receiver  pressure  (as 
6  pounds),  or  medium  pressure  (as  8  or  10  pounds)! 

This  point  should  be  determined  by  indicator, 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

It  depends  upon  the  load  on  the  engine;  the  receiver  pressure 
shoulc!  be  maintained  as  near  as  possible  to  the  terminal  pressure 
in  high' pressure  cylinder.  G.  H,  Cushman. 


The  most  economical  drop  is  dependent  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent on  the  ratio  of  cylinder  volume.  An  approximate  balance 
of  the  work  done  between  the  two  cylinders  is  desirable,  though 
not  absohitelv  essential,  and  of  course  the  division  of  the  work 
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fixes  the  drop.  A  medium  amount  of  drop  is  not  wasteful,  as 
the  unresisted  expansion  into  the  receiver  dries  the  steam  and 
may  in  some  cases  superheat  it.  '  C.  F.  Haywood. 

The  most  economical  receiver  pressure  is  the  pressure  that 
allows  the  governor  to  revolve  in  the  highest  plane,  which, 
of  course,  produces  an  earlier  cut-off  in  the  high-pressure 
cylinder,  no  matter  whether  receiver  pressure  is  6  or  10  pounds, 
as  the  low-pressure  cylinder  can  not  use  any  more  steam  than 
is  supplied  by  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  H.  C.  Hall. 

On  a  steady  load  the  receiver  pressure  should  be  such  that 
each  cylinder  should  do  its  share  of  work,  but  on  a  variable 
and  light  load  the  low  receiver  pressure  is  most  economical. 

W.  H.  Mills. 

H  21.  Does  the  term  "clearance"  in  an  engine  cylinder  apply 
only  to  the  space  between  piston  and  head  when  on  the  dead 
centre  or  does  it  include  the  passageways  from  valve  to  cylinder? 

(Generally  speaking,  the  term  "clearance"  means  the  distance 
the  piston  is  from  the  head,  but  when  the  percentage  of  clearance 
is  spoken  of  it  is  the  ratio  to  the  volume  of  the  cylinder  of  the 
volume  of  the  space  between  the  piston  and  head  plus  the  pas- 
sageways to  the  seat  of  valve.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

The  clearance  is  the  volume  of  the  space  between  the  piston 
and  cylinder  head  when  the  engine  is  on  dead  centre  plus  the 
volume  of  the  steam  port  leading  to  it.  The  clearance  of  an 
engine  may  be  found  by  putting  the  engine  on  dead  centre  and 
pouring  in  water  until  the  space  between  the  piston  and  cylinder 
head  and  the  steam  port  leading  into  it  is  filled;  the  volume  of 
the  water  poured  in  is  the  clearance.  S.  C.  Foster. 

Clearance  includes  all  space  between  the  piston  and  the 
cylinder  head,  when  the  piston  is  at  the  extreme  point  of  travel, 
and  the  space  of  passage  for  admission  of  steam  between  ad- 
mission valve  and  cylinder  Wm.  Wiatte. 

Chas.  N.  Shaw. 
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G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

W.  W.  TiTZELL. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester^  Pa. 

c.  w.  koiner. 

C.  F.  Hewitt. 
C.  F.  Haywood. 

O.  H.  Young. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

Sam'l  Kahn. 

H.   S.   Russell. 

J.    F.    DOSTAL. 

W.  P.  Hancock. 

i.  e.  moultrop. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

C.  W.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

W.  H.  Mills. 

C.  C.  Gartland. 

The  term  **clearance*'  denotes  the  space  between  the  piston 
and  head  in  addition  to  the  cubical  contents  of  the  ports  or 
passageways  at  that  end  of  the  cylinder.  Clearance  is  generally 
expres.sed  in  terms  of  a  percentage  of  the  piston  displacement. 

D.  L.  Carver. 

In  its  technical  use  the  term  "clearance"  of  an  engine  refers 
to  the  proportion  of  the  space  in  the  cylinder  and  the  associated 
passages  that  may  be  occupied  by  steam  but  over  which  the  piston 
does  not  sweep ;  that  is,  it  includes  the  passageways  from  valves 
to  cylinder.  Dugald  C.  Jackson. 
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The  term  "clearance"  is  used  in  reference  to  distance  between 
piston  and  head  when  crank  is  on  centre.  This  term  is  also  used 
to  designate  the  volumetric  measurement  of  all  passageways  and 
spaces  included  between  piston-cylinder  head  and  valves,  and  is 
used  in  this  sense  when  referring  to  economy  of  steam  consump- 
tion. J.  S.  Robinson. 

When  the  space  between  cylinder  head  and  piston  is  taken 
with  engine  on  dead  centre,  this  is  termed  "working  clearance." 
But  when  we  include  ports  from  valve  to  cylinder  head,  then  we 
term  it  "cubical  clearance."  H.  C.  Hall. 

r 

As  generally  accepted,  the  term  "clearance"  applies  to  space 
between  the  piston  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  and  the  cylinder  head. 
Writers  on  the  steam  engine,  however,  generally  include  the 
passageways  from  valve  to  cylinder.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

H  22.  What  is  the  usual  per  cent  of  clearance  in  (a)  a  high- 
speed automatic  engine;  (b)  in  the  Corliss? 

The  clearance  may  be  as  low  as  0.5  per  cent  in  Corliss 
engines  and  as  high  as  14  per  cent  in  very  high-speed  engines. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Automatic  cut-off  high-speed  engines  of  the  best  design,  with 
shaft  governors,  usually  compress  to  about  half  the  boiler  press- 
ure and  have  a  clearance  of  from  seven  to  14  per  cent.  Corliss 
engines  have  but  very  little  compression,  owing  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  valves ;  they  likewise  have  very  little  clearance ;  it  may 
be  as  low  as  0.5  per  cent.  S.  C.  Foster. 

Two  per  cent.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Clearance  in  high-speed  engines  varies  from  seven  to  14  per 
cent.  Corliss  engines  will  run  as  low  in  some  cases  as  four 
per  cent  or  less. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Clearance  in  high-speed  engines  amounts  to  as  much  as  13 
per  cent  and  in  a  Corliss  engine  it  runs  as  low  as  0.6  of  one 
per  cent.  C.  W.  Koiner. 
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H  23.  Are  phosphor-bronze  piston  packings  rings  better  than 
cast-iron  when  usin|r  superheated  steam,  say  from  500  to  750 
degrees  Fahrenheit? 

Parkins  used  composition  on  500  pounds  of  steam,  Steamer 
Anthracite.  W.  W.  Titzell, 

H  24.  What  can  he  done  to  prevent  the  governor  of  a  centre- 
crank  engine,  direct-connected  to  a  multipolar  generator,  from 
vibrating  or  shivering  when  running  with  or  without  a  loadt 
In  the  case  referred  to  everything  has  been  done  to  see  that 
the  engine  is  in  perfect  line  and  in  good  working  condition,  by 
the  builders.  Steam  distribution  has  been  changed  in  every 
way  possible  and  a  second  governor  wheel  with  a  different  pattern 
governor  has  been  tried. 

If  there  is  a  dash-pot  on  the  governor  see  that  the  holes  in 
the  piston  of  same  are  clear,  and  if  the  fluctuation  of  load  is  very 
great  use  a  thin  oil ;  if  not,  use  a  thicker  oil  in  pot,  and  be  sure 
the  pot  is  full  If  there  is  no  dash-pot  on  the  governor  the 
trouble  may  be  in  the  valve  chest.  If  your  voltmeter  is  not 
steady  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  find  by  indicating  your  engine 
that  one  end  of  the  cylinder  is  doing  most  if  not  all  of  the  work. 
I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case  several  times.  Maybe  the  lubrica- 
tion of  the  valve  is  not  good,  or  the  packing  in  the  stem  is  bind- 
ing. When  a  valve  is  set  by  the  eye  to  tram  marks,  it  does  not 
assure  you  that  the  valve  is  set  correctly  because  when  the  valve 
is  working  under  steam  pressure  and  temperature  to  correspond 
with  this  higher  pressure,  expansion  throws  the  valve  off;  there- 
fore, a  valve  of  a  steam  engine  should  only  be  pronounced  cor- 
rectly set  after  quite  a  number  of  indicator  cards  are  taken  from 
the  engine.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

This  is  inherent  trouble  in  design  in  centre-crank  engine* 

G,  Wilbur  Hubley. 


We  have  found  two  faults,  the  correction  of  which  steadied 
the  governors  on  our  engines  decidedly.  Ours  are  inertia 
governors.  On  one,  a  Russell  engine,  the  slide-valve  binding 
between  the  valve  seat  and  the  lugs  inside  the  steam-chest  cover 
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caused  the  trouble.  There  were  no  springs  behind  these  lugs, 
as  on  a  Mansfield,  and  as  a  gasket  under  steam-chest  cover  was 
compressed  more  and  more  as  the  engineers  **took  up**  on  the 
nuts  to  prevent  leaking,  it  was  finally  compressed  so  thin  that 
there  was  not  room  between  the  face  of  the  lugs  and  the  valve 
seat  to  allow  the  valve  to  work  freely.  We  put  in  a  copper 
gasket,  which  coold  not  be  compressed  too  nmch,  and  have  had 
no  further  trouble. 

With  an  inertia  governor  the  governor  weights  and  the  eccen- 
tric are  keyed  to  a  pin  which  is  free  to  oscillate  or  revolve  in  a 
bearing  in  a  spoke  of  the  flywheel.  On  the  end  of  this  pin,  on 
side  of  spoke  opposite  to  weights,  is  a  cap,  to  prevent  its  working 
out.  There  should  be  no  binding  of  this  cap  against  the  spoke 
when  screwed  up  tight,  or  pin  will  not  work  freely  in  its  bearing 
and  governor  will  shiver  and  regulation  be  bad.  It  was  necessary 
for  us  to  put  shimming  under  the  cap  on  one  of  our  engines, 
and  as  tt  took  us  some  months  to  discover  that  this  was  where 
the  trouble  with  our  governor  was  located,  our  experience  may 
help  some  one  else.  W.  H.  Thomson,  Jr. 


We  should  suggest  putting  a  dash-pot  on  the  governor,  or. 
if  one  is  already  on,  substituting  a  heavier  one  for  it. 

The  Edison  Elec  Illg  Co.  of  Brockton. 


H  25.  In  operating  a  non-condensing  compound  engine 
nnder  light  loads,  does  it  conduce  to  economy  to  nm  with  low 
boiler  pressure  during  the  lightdoad  period? 

If  the  load  is  exceptionally  light  and  engine  large,  indicate 
the  engine.  If  the  expansion  curve  extends  below  the  atmos- 
phere line  and  causes  a  negative  loop*  it  would  be  advisable  to 
lower  the  steam  pressure,  because  ,ihc  negative  loop  is  wasted 
power ;  besides,  the  vacuum  produced  in  the  cylinder  by  this  nega- 
tive hx>p  will  cause  the  exhaust  valves  to  rise  from  their  seat, 
and  in  time  will  ruin  tliem.  By  lowering  the  steam  pressure  tbi^ 
loop  can  be  avoided.  Geo.  W,  Richardson 


Yes. 


G,  Wilbur  Hublev 
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It  would  be  better  to  lower  the  pressure  for  light  load  and 
not  let  the  steam  drop  below  the  atmospheric  line. 

C.    W.   KOINER. 

Most  certainly.  An  18-inch  by  36*inch  horizontal  engine 
with  full  load  at  100  revolutions  developed  235  horse-power  with 
95  pounds  boiler  pressure.  With  15 -hp  load  and  20  pounds  steam 
this  engine  ran  quietly  and  '*sweet/'  but  with  95  pounds  of  steam 
this  same  engine  would  race  so  badly  that  it  could  not  be  trusted. 
Boiler  pressure  should  be  best  suited  to  the  load,  which  can  be 
easily  found  with  the  indicator.  W,  W.  Titzell, 

Wiien  the  light  loads  reduce  the  cut-olT  to  so  small  a  per- 
centage of  the  stroke  that  cylinder  condensation  of  serious 
moment  occurs,  it  pays  to  reduce  the  boiler  pressure  so  as  to 
avoid  this  excessive  cylinder  condensation,  wiiich  may  be  the  cause 
of  great  losses  in  fuel.  The  point  at  which  it  may  become  eco- 
nomical to  reduce  boiler  pressure  depends  upon  many  things, 
including  the  type  of  the  engine.  DvGAun  C  Jackson. 


Yes. 


(1,    II.   CUSIIMAN, 


Yes. 


W.  P.  Hancock. 


The  mean  effective  pressure  will  vary  as  the  load.  The 
question  therefore  is»  will  the  low  mean  effective  pressure  be  more 
economicaUy  produced  by  correspondingly  low  boiler  pressure,  or 
by  maintaining  the  boiler  pressure  and  reducing  the  mean  effec- 
tive pressure  by  an  early  cut-off?  As  by  the  former  method 
the  engine  would  be  operating  at  more  nearly  its  full-load  con- 
dition and  therefore  higher  on  the  efficiency  curve,  it  is  probabk 
that  if  the  light-load  period  were  of  sufficient  duration  a  lower 
1  toiler  pressure  w^ould  be  economical  W.  H.  Whitton. 


H  26.  What  per  cent  of  loss  should  he  figured  between  the 
indicated  horae-power  of  a  Corliss  engine  at  ICM)  r.p.m.  and  a 
belted  generator  at  476  r.p.m.  at  60  per  cent  load  and  full  load  ? 

This  depends  upon  the  friction  load.  As  a  rule  it  is  safe 
In  figure  that   100  kilowatts  at  the  switchboard  will  equal    150 
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horse-power  at  the  engine  if- the  friction  load  of  jack  shafts  is 
not  excessive.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

About  25  per  cent  at  half  load  and  to  per  cent  at  full  load, 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley* 

The  ratio  of  actual  to  indicated  horse-power  in  the  case  of  a 
moderately  large  sized  unit  would  be  from  75  to  80  per  cent. 
The  efficiency  of  the  generator  should  be  from  85  per  cent  at 
half  load  to  92  or  95  per  cent  at  full  load.  This  makes  the  total 
loss  about  44  f>er  cent  at  half  load  and  26  per  cent  at  full  load, 

C  F.  Haywood. 

Three  efficiencies  being  involved  at  each  load — that  is,  of 
the  engine,  of  the  dynamo,  and  of  the  belt  transmission — ^the 
condition  of  the  apparatus  would  determine  largely  the  loss* 
Why  not  indicate  the  engine  and  read  the  terminal  current  and 
voltage  and  thus  get  the  information  direct? 

W.  H,  W.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

H  27.  Is  not  the  small  belted  unit  for  stations  up  to  400*hp 
with  short  load  peak  and  30  to  100-kw  all-night  load^  mora 
economical  than  larger,  200  to  400-kw  units,  direct-connected^ 
where  fuel  is  only  $1.00  per  ton?  Does  it  not  make  a  more 
flexible  station  to  operate,  with  less  liability  to  disablement t 

Yes;  either  small  belted  or  direct-connected  units  would 
make  a  more  flexible  station  to  operate. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Yes,  under  conditions  of  load  as  specified. 

G,  Wilbur  Hubley. 

The  actual  operating  expenses  of  any  plant  are  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  gross  costs,  and  in  your  case  are  excep- 
tionally low.  If  your  present  equipment  is  economically  desigTied 
and  maintained  as  regards  leaks  in  steam  mains,  etc.,  it  will  cer- 
tainly not  pay  you  to  install  the  large  units. 

C.  F.  Ha\"wood. 
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This  makes  a  more  flexible  station  to  operate  and  might  in 
some  cases  make  a  more  economical  one,  but  would  increase 
rather  than  lessen  the  liability  of  disablement. 

The  Edison  Elec  Illg  Co.  of  Brockton* 

Why  not  have,  say,  one  200,  one  100  and  one  50-kilowatt 
unit,  direct-connected?  This  would  be  both  economical  and  flexi- 
ble, the  objectionable  feature  being  the  necessity  of  keeping  on 
hand  three  sets  of  duplicate  parts.       W.  H.  W.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co, 

H  28.  Wliy  do  stations  continue  to  use  the  most  nneca- 
nomical  engines  for  20  hours  of  the  day  and  the  best  of  power 
for  the  fonr  hours  remaining? 

This  is  usually  the  result  of  providing  for  the  future  needs 
of  a  city,  rather  than  the  present.  There  are  few  plants  whose 
loads  do  not  increase  steadily,  with  prospects  of  their  day  load 
growing;  and  it  is  to  meet  these  conditions  that  uneconomical 
engines  are  sometimes  installed  when  plant  is  built.  As  good 
practice,  however,  it  can  hardly  be  recommended ;  it  is  far  better 
to  make  ample  provision  in  building,  and  add  boilers  and  engines 
as  required.  Chas,  H.  Peters. 

Often  because  of  the  fashion  for  large  units,  resulting  in 
the  purchase  of  units  so  large  that  they  can  be  loaded  advan- 
tageously  for  only  a  few  hours  per  day.  In  extension  of  small 
and  even  moderate-sized  power-houses  it  is  usually  advisable 
to  select  a  size  and  type  of  unit  that  will  give  best  results  during 
the  18  or  20-hour  period  and  to  use  the  older  and  less  economical 
units  during  the  short-hour  period  only,  even  though  this  may 
mean  a  little  more  boiler  capacity  in  peak  months,  or  the  buying 
of  two  smaller  instead  of  one  large  unit.  P.  Junkersfeld. 

Because  the  efficiency  of  a  poor  engine  is  better  at  full  load 
and  the  greatest  econoniy  is  obtained  by  the  best  engine  at  light 
load.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 


It  is  a  lack  of  good  judgment* 


G.  H.  CUSHMAN. 
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This  is  practically  answered  by  the  answer  to  the  foregoing 
question.  The  Edishn  Klec.   Ill*g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

Perhaps  because  they  don't  read  the  Question  Box  and  Us 
replies.  W.  H.  Whitton. 

H  29.  What  clia]ig:es  are  necessary  in  a  Corliss  engine  with 
doEble  ecceEtric^  to  get  more  compression  in  the  crank  end  of 
cylinder  when  the  reach  rod  from  wrist  plate  to  exhaust  valve 
has  been  adjusted  all  that  it  will  allow? 

Shift  exhaust  eccentric  ahead  on  shaft,  making  its  action 
earlier;  you  can  then  get  the  adjustment  you  desire. 

G,  H.  CUSHMAN. 


Turn  eccentric  ahead  and  readjust  reach-rods. 

E.   W.   FURBUSH. 


Reduce  clearance  in  cratik  cml,  or  give  exhaust  eccentric 
more  lead  and  readjust  valves  by  indicator. 

J.  H.  Robinson. 

Advance  eccentric  on  shaft,  shorten  rod  on  head,  and  exhaust 
and  lengthen  rmls  on  both  steam  valves. 

The  Philadklphia  Elec.  Co. 


1 

TURBINES 

I  1.    How  far  is  it  profitable  to  carry  the  superheating  of 
steam  for  nse  in  turbines? 


On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  well  known,  because  of  the 
extensive  experience  with  turbines  and  superheated  steam,  that 
the  higher  the  degree  of  superheat  supplied  in  the  turbine  itself, 
the  higher  the  efficiency.  Temperatures  of  superheat  up  to  30a 
degrees  and  more  are  commonly  used,  while  in  this  countr>^  and 
in  England  150  degpi'ees  of  superheat  is  commonly  considered  the 
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maximum  for  favorable  operation.  This  150  degrees  of  super- 
heat is  suppHed  at  the  boiler,  so  the  turbine  is  supplied  with  dry 
saturated  steam,  not  with  superheat. 

The  writer  wishes  to  point  out  the  fact  that  European  experi- 
ments have  proven  that  for  every  nine  degrees  Fahrenheit  of 
superheat  supplied  to  the  turbine,  a  decrease  of  one  per  cent  in 
the  steam  consumption  is  obtained.  Franz  Koester. 

Two  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  about  the  limit  of  prac- 
tice to-day.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

I  2.  What  steam  pressure  and  what  degree  of  superheat  are 
best  suited  to  steam  turbines? 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  pressure  and  300 
degrees  superheat.     (See  also  answer  to  I  i.) 

Franz  Kokstkr. 

Average  conditions  are  175  pounds  steam  pressure  and  150 
degrees  superheat.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

I  3.  In  what  percentage  does  the  degree  of  vacuum  and  of 
superheating  affect  the  economy  of  turbines? 

The  observation  and  research  of  the  writer  regarding  500- 
kw  and  looo-kw  two-stage  turbines,  indicate  that  for  each  inch 
of  vacuum  above  26  inches  about  1.25  per  cent  to  1.5  per  cent  is 
gained  in  eflficiency,  and  that  with  superheat  of  100  to  125  degrees 
Fahrenheit  on  150  pounds  steam  pressure,  from  seven  to  eight 
per  cent  gain  in  efficiency  may  be  expected. 

C.  F.  Hewitt. 

See  answer  to  T   i.  Fraxz  Kokstkr. 

Would  refer  you  to  March  number  of  Practical  Engineer. 

C.  F.  Haywood. 

The  gain  in  economy  due  to  superheat  and  vacuum  of  tur- 
bines varies  with  the  design  of  the  turbine  and  the  make,  and, 
apparently,  is  not  subject  to  any  method  of  calculation. 

I.  E.  Moultrop. 
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Above  25  inches,  every  additional  inch  of  vacuum  reduces 
the  consumption  of  steam  by  about  three  per  cent.  The  first 
100  degrees  of  superheat  reduce  the  steam  consumption  by  7,5 
per  cent  and  the  first  150  degrees  by  10  per  cent, 

George  Howe. 

I  4.  What  are  the  arg^uments  for  and  agfainst  steam  tnrbines 
as  compared  with  reciprocating  engines  when  same  are  to  be 
operated  non-condensing? 

The  first  cost,  attendance,  and  space  occupied,  of  the  turbine 
versus  the  reciprocating  engine,  when  both  are  non-condensing, 
are  all  in  favor  of  the  turbine.  L  E.  Moultror 

The  claim  is  made  for  a  soo-hp  Rateau  turbine  set  that  when 
running  without  load,  the  dynamo  being  excited,  the  steam  con- 
sumption was  10  per  cent  of  the  full-load  consumption,  whereas 
a  reciprocating  engine  would  take  15  to  25  per  cent  At  full 
load  this  turbine  uses  21.1  pounds  of  steam  per  kw-houn  a  very 
low  figure  for  an  engine  of  this  size.  In  the  light  of  other  tests, 
however,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  turbine  is  actually  more  economical 
of  steam  to  any  marked  degree  than  the  reciprocating  engine. 

W.  H.  WniTTOx. 

The  steam  turbine  is  less  economical  than  the  reciprocating 
engine  where  operating  non-condensing.  Therefore,  where 
economy  is  a  prime  consideration,  its  adoption  would  l)e  inad- 
visable. Its  low  first  cost,  simplicity  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion, compactness,  and  high  speed,  will  no  doubt  cause  it  to 
continue  to  make  deep  inroads  into  the  steam  engine's  field  for 
this  class  of  work.  George  Howe, 

I  5.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  use  steam  tnrbines  where 
the  exhaust  steam  is  used  for  heating,  giving  a  back  pressure  of 
3  to  10  pounds! 

The  company  with  which  the  writer  is  connected  operates 

'  a  combined  railway*  lighting  and  steam-heating  plant,  and  has 

found  the  steam  turbine  to  be  altogether  unsuited  for  operation 

against  any  back  pressure  whatsoever,  from  an  economical  standi 

ix>int,  C.  F.  Hewitt. 
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I  6.  With  a  load  factor  of  about  40  per  cent,  with  a  jet 
condenser  giving  an  average  of  26  inches  vacuum,  would  a  4(K)*kw 
steam-turbine  set  operate  as  cheaply,  iixed  expenses  includedi 
as  a  compound  Corliss  non-condensing  engine? 

There  is  a  growing  impression  that  at  the  present  time 
steam  turbines  in  sizes  less  than  iooo-k\v  can  not  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  reciprocating  engines.  (Unsigned.) 

Steam-turbine  set  should  operate  under  these  conditions 
from  six  to  ten  per  cent  below  the  engine  costs. 

The  Phil.ju>elphia  Elec  Co, 

Depends  on  cost  of  fuel  and  other  conditions.  Generally,  it 
fuel  is  high,  yes;  if  very  low  and  other  conditions  peculiar,  the 
engine  might  be  preferable.  P.  Junkersfeld. 

I  7.  Is  the  steam  turbine  advisable  for  small  stations?  State 
minimum  size  of  units. 


No.     Minimum  size,  1500-kilowatt. 


G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


If  steam  consumption  alone  were  considered,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion if  turbines  of  any  size  w^ould  receive  the  preference  over 
reciprocating  engines,  as  they  have  yet  to  demonstrate  any 
marked  superiority  in  that  respect.  In  the  matter  of  space, 
simplicity,  attendance,  supplies,  and  perhaps  repairs,  the  tur- 
bine appears  to  have  the  advantage.  It  would  hardly  seem 
advisable  to  install  turbine  units  of  less  than  200  horse-power 
and  larger  sizes  only  if  superheated  steam  and  condensers  are 
to  be  used-  W,  H.  Whitton, 

I  6>  Are  turbines  of  small  capacity  as  efficient  under  variable 
loads^  such  as  exist  in  a  small  railway  power-house,  as  small 
steam  engines  of  the  same  capacity? 

I  9.  Will  some  of  the  companies  who  are  operating  steam 
turbines  give  the  pounds  of  coal  (giving  B.  t*  n.  per  pound) 
necessary  to  produce  a  kilowatt-hour  at  the  switchboard  t 

Refer  to  report  of  the  writer  to  committee  on  Steam  Tur- 
hines.  C,  F.  Hewitt. 
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I  10.  Does  a  steam  turbine  require  more  or  less  pounds  of 
steam  per  kilowatt-hour  output  at  switchboard  than  same  size 
unit  Corliss  compound-condensing  engine,  both  running  at  175 
pounds  steam  pressure^  150  degrees  Fahrenheit  superheat,  and 
27-inch  vacuum? 

L'nder  the  given  conditions  a  steam  turbine  would  show  a 
lower  steam  consumption  than  would  a  Corliss  compound  engine. 
The  guarantiees  for  the  75oo~!ip  Allis-Chalmers  Corliss  engines 
for  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  and  Manhattan  power  plants 
in  New  York  are.  respectively,  12.25  ^^^  ^3-^  pKDunds  per  indi- 
cated lip-hour,  while  that  ft;»r  the  5500-kw  Westinghouse-Parsons 
turbine  for  the  London  underground  road  at  full  Joad  is  13.2 
ponnds  per  effective  hp-hour;  or,  assuming  an  efficiency  of  85 
per  cent.  11.2  pounds  per  indicated  h|>-hour.  For  the  5000-kw 
Brown- Boveri-Parsons  turbine  for  the  Paris  underground  road, 
the  guarantee  is  9,5  pounds  per  indicated  hp-hour.  The  vacuum 
and  pressure  in  the  two  latter  are  the  same,  while  the  superheat 
in  the  latter  is  approximately  dnnble  that  used  in  the  former. 

Franz  Koester. 

The  steam  turbine  in  average  sizes  should  be  about  as  eco- 
nomical in  pounds  of  water  per  kilowatt-hour  as  the  reciprtxrat- 
ing  engine.    In  the  large  sizes  it  ought  to  be  a  little  better, 

L   E.    MOULTROP. 

I  11.  What  is  the  momentary  and  sustained  overload 
capacity  of  the  steam  turbine  compared  with  that  of  the  Corliss 
engine  ? 

We  have  found  that  our  turbine  will  stand  50  per  cent 
momentary  and  sustained  overload.  We  could  not  get  this  with 
our  Corliss  engines.  United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

The  efficiency  of  turbines  is  not  supposed  to  vary  so  greatly 
either  side  of  the  rated  load  as  does  that  of  engines. 

(Unsigneh.) 


Momentary  and  sustained  overload  capacity  of  steam  tur- 
bines  in   our   experience   much   greater   than   those   of   Corliss 
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Retaliation  under  both  conditions  far  superior  to  engine 
The  Philadelphia  Elec.  Co. 


I  12*  Is  not  the  inertia  governor  better  adapted  for  steam 
turbines  than  the  purely  centrifugal  governor? 

I  13,  How  long  will  steel  buckets  in  steam  turbines  with- 
stand the  effects  of  wet  steam,  pressure  140  pounds,  before  they 
wear  anfficiently  to  decrease  the  steam  economy  by  10  per  cent? 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  appreciable  wear  on  the 
buckets  of  the  turbine,  L  E.  Moultrop. 


I  14.  (a)  What  is  the  wear  on  turbine  vanes,  and  how 
does  this  change  their  clearance,  and  (b)  what  type  of  turbine 
is  least  affected  by  change  in  clearance? 

Both  types  of  turbines  require  attention  as  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  clearances.  When  these  are  properly  made  they 
should  give  no  trouble.  L  E.  Moultrop. 

I  15,  What  difficulties  have  developed  in  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  steam  turbines? 

Up  to  date  the  troubles  and  defects  encountered  in  the  use 
of  steam  turbines  appear  to  be  reniarkably  small  and  of  no  great 
moment.  I.  E.  Moultrl»p. 

J  think  the  importance  of  steam-turbine  trouble  is  over- 
estimated, though  it  is  freely  admitted  by  the  manufacturers  that 
they  have  had  trouble.  Every  fully-developed  machine  repre- 
sents the  gradual  elimination  of  defects  arising  in  its  predecessors. 
It  is  therefore  unfair  to  condemn  a  machine  on  account  of  real 
or  fancied  difficulties  that  have  arisen  and  been  eliminated.  Some 
writers  condemn  the  turbine  on  account  of  blades  stripping  and 
bearings  cutting,  mechanical  unbalancing,  and  so  on,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  turbines  they  refer  to.  If  they  had  closely  investi- 
gated the  reports  from  plants  operating  a  well-known  type  of  tur- 
bine in  Europe  and  plants  having  turbines  of  similar  type  in  this 
country  I  do  not  think  they  would  feel  justified  in  their  conten- 
tions.    All  the  trouble  that  has  arisen  from  the  above  was  in  no» 
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manner  due  to  faulty  turbine  design,  but  to  distortion  of  casings 
by  expanding  exhaust  pipes  and  in  no  case  have  the  bearings  of 
a  turbine  of  this  type  been  known  to  heat  or  cut.  This  turbine 
is  designed  with  sufficient  bearing  area  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  rotating  parts  without  the  use  of  oil  under  pressure,  and 
the  oil  is  circulated  by  the  turbine  itself,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  oil  supply  to  shut  off  w^hile  the  turbine  is  running. 
Engines  also  have  their  trouble  from  this  cause,  cylinders  and 
valves  cut»  governors  get  out  of  order  even  to  the  extent  of 
fly-wheels  bursting  and  finally  wrecking  the  engine.  All  wxll- 
ordered  plants  have  hose  available  for  submerging  hot  engine 
hearings.  Mechanical  unbalancing  in  the  turbine  creates  dis- 
turbances to  the  extent  of  not  requiring  massive  foundations  and 
holding-down  bolts,  as  in  the  engine. 

The  wearing  of  the  blades  from  erosion  of  steam  is  fre- 
quently advanced  as  an  argument  against  the  turbine.  To  be 
sure  everything  depends  on  the  design,  but  experience  shows  that 
in  general  the  wear  does  not  represent  an  excessive  rate  of  depre- 
ciation on  the  turbine  as  a  mechanism.  The  only  points  where 
the  turbine  has  not  met  the  engine  are  extremely  low  speeds  and 
l>elted  units.  Both  are  characteristic  of  passing  engineering  prac- 
tice rather  than  present,  Wc  will  all  agree  that  the  steam  con- 
sumption of  the  turbine  is  a  disappointment. 

S.  C.  Foster. 


DISTRICT  HEATING 

J  1 .  Does  steam  redEoed  from  100  pounds  to  1  pound  through 
a  reducing  valve  contain  more  heat  than  steam  from  exhaust 
at  one  pound,  or  than  steam  generated  at  one  pound;  if  not, 
what  becomes  of  the  energy  that  is  apparently  lost? 

It  will  contain  more  heat  if  a  reducing  valve  is  used. 

Geo,  W.  Richardson. 


There  is  very  little  apparent  energy  lost  with  the  loo-pound 
pressure  on  boilers  over  that  required  at  one  pound  pressure. 
The  heat  units  contained  in  a  pound  of  steara  of  one  pound 
pressure  being  about  1 148,  while  at  loo  pounds  pressure  a  pound 
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of  steam  contains  1185.  Compariiiy;  the  steam  of  one  pound 
pressure  reduced  from  loo  pounds  through  a  reducing  valve 
to  exhaust  in  engine,  we  can  find  but  little  difference,  as  the 
engine  is  simply  acting  as  a  reducing  valve. 

The  EuistiN  Elec.  Iix'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Yes :  it  has  effect  of  superheating. 

G,  Wilbur  Hubley. 

One  pound  {by  weight)  of  steam  reduced  from  100  pounds 
(gauge  pressure)  to  one  pound  (gauge  pressure)  contains  more 
heat  than  steam  from  exhaust  at  one  pound  (gauge  pressure)  or 
than  steam  generated  at  one  pound  (^auge  pressure).  The  energy 
apparently  lost  is  not  lost  by  reducing  the  pressure  (assuming 
no  work  done),  but  superheats  the  steam  at  the  lower  pressure. 

Saturated  exhaust  steam,  or  generated  steam  at  16  pounds 
absolute  pressure  (1.3  gauge  pressure)  contains  a  total  of  1147.9 
B.  t.  u.  I  above  32  degrees  Fahrenheit)  per  pound  weight  of 
steam.  Saturated  steam  at  115  pounds  absolute  pressure  (100.3 
gauge  pressure)  contains  a  total  of  1185  B.  t.  y.  (above  32 
degrees  Fahrenheit)  per  pound  weight  of  steam.  The  difference 
(1185  —  1147.9  =  37.1  B.  t-  u.)  goes  into  superheating  the 
low-pressure  steam.  F*  N.  Jewiitt. 

Steam  under  these  conditions  usually  does  contain  more 
heat  imits  than  exhaust  steam.  Part  of  the  surplus  heat,  how- 
ever, is  frequently  used  in  vaporizing  the  moisture  of  the  steam 
where  it  was  moist;  part  is  also  radiated  from  the  reducing 
valve  and  pipe  connected  thereto.  George  Howe. 

Steam  reduced  from  100  pounds  to  one  pound  through  a 
reducing  valve  contains  more  heat  than  if  generate,d  at  one 
pound  in  boiler,  or  steam  from  exhaust  at  one  pound,  because 
it  is  superheated.  H.  C.  Hall. 

There  is  no  reducing  valve  manufactured  that  contains 
enough  surface  to  radiate  the  very  considerable  amount  of 
heat  that  is  set  free  in  reducing  steam  from  a  pressure  of  100 
pounds  on  one  side  of  the  \^lvc  to  one  pound  on  the  other 
side.     As  only  a  small  portion  of  this  heat  can  be  radiated,  it 
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rily  follows  that  the  steam  at  one  pound  pressure  carries 
WKMZ  beat  than,  so  to  speak,  it  is  entitled  to  carry  by  its  pre^s- 
are;  or.  in  other  words,  it  is  superheated.  That  this  state- 
mcnt  is  based  upon  actual  fact  has  been  demonstiated  in  prac- 
tice, where  a  considerable  economy  in  operation  has  resulted 
in  live-steam  plants,  when  the  boiler  pressure  has  been  increased 
to  pressures  approximating  80  to  100  pounds,  passing  steam 
through  a  reducing  valve  and  reducing  its  pressure  to  from 
5  to  15  pounds  in  the  mains :  whereas  former  practice  was  to 
have  the  boiler  pressure  and  the  line  pressure  tlie  same. 

American  District  Steam  Co 

I  2,  Does  district  heating  justify  the  expenditure  in  towns 
where  heat  does  not  have  to  be  diatiibnted  further  than  1000 
feet  from  the  central  station »  where  the  heating  amounts  to 
between  50,000  and  100,000  square  feet? 

It  depends  on  local  conditions  of  load,  cost  of  fuel,  type  of 
generating  apparatus,  kind  of  system,  and  price  obtained  for 
heat  service.    Generallly  speaking,  it  would  pay. 

F.  N.  Jewett. 

The  returns  from  district  heating  would  certainly  justify 
the  cost  of  installation  under  the  conditions  named,  provided 
there  is  sufficient  waste  exhaust  steam  to  supply  the  heat 
required,  H.  T.  Hartman. 

I  should  say  yes,  especially  if  you  have  exhaust  steam 
for  part  of  the  time.  The  distance  you  mention  is  ver>^  short 
and  there  ought  to  be  but  small  loss  in  the  underground  line. 

N.  Wallace. 

This  *  question  can  only  be  answered  by  parties  interested 
estimating  that  thc\'  can  obtain  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  space  heated  during  the  season  when  heat  is 
required.  If  the  revenue  received  will  not  justify  the  invest- 
ment, it  will  not  be  a  success.  C.  R.  Mauxseli^ 


Short  distances  arc  necessary  to  profitable  operation.  The 
question  of  average  load  and  whether  the  plant  runs  condensing 
or  not  are  deciding  factors.  R.  N.  Kimbai.l. 
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Emphatically  yes.  Tlie  probabilities  are  that  the  income 
derived  from  the  sale  of  heat  with  a  meter  rate  of  50  cents  per 
1000  pounds  would  amount  to  between  25  and  30  cents  per 
square  f(X>t  of  radiation  per  season,  provided 'the  clintiatic  con- 
ditions of  the  town  in  question  were  similar  to  those  in  towns  in 
t  >hio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  et  aciera.  The  total  income  to  be  derived 
from  the  sale  of  heat  with  this  amount  of  radiation  connected 
would,  therefore,  lie  between  $15,000,  on  a  basis  of  50,000  square 
feet  connected,  and  $30,000  on  a  basis  of  100,000  square  feet 
connected.  It  is  unusual  to  find  so  large  an  amount  of  radia- 
tion located  so  closely  adjacent  to  the  station  as  in  the  illustra- 
tirjii  given  in  this  question.  H.  C  Eddy. 


J  3.  Does  district  heating  pay  if  you  go  beyond  the  amount 
of  exhaust  steam  fumished  by  yoEr  engines;  if  so,  at  what 
price?    (Give  price  aad  heat  value  of  coal*) 


No. 


G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


Depends  on  local  conditions;  investment;  type  of  apparatus; 
w^hether  or  not  extra  labor  is  required;  kind  of  system  used. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  the  following  prices — which  are 
approximate — should  be  obtained  where  live  steam  must  be 
used  to  supplement  available  exhaust.  Coal  is  assumed  as  having 
I2,00G  B.  t.  u-  per  pound,  and  at  $2.cx>  per  ton  equals 

For  hot-water  heat,  20  cents  per  square  foot  per  year. 
For  steam  heat,  35  cents  per  square  foot  per  year. 

F.  N,  Jevvett. 


Where  the  local  conditions  are  proper,  district  steam  heating 
can  be  made  a  profitable  business  by  itself,  as  witnessed  by  the 
Pnancial  success  of  a  considerable  number  of  live  steam  heating 
companies.  The  price  that  can  be  secured  for  heating  service — 
sufficient  to  pay  profit— depends  upon  too  many  different  factors, 
which  vary  in  different  localities,  to  make  it  possible  to  make  any 
accurate  statement  that  will  be  generally  applicable,  further  than 
io  say  that  the  <>pcrating  cost,  including  all  factors,  should  not 
exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts. 

American  District  Steam  Co, 
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I  know  of  but  one  cause  if  the  system  is  well  put  in,  and  that 
is  leakage  of  air  in  some  part  of  the  system  or  through  the  piston 
of  the  pump.  N.  Wallace. 

■ 
Theoretically,  yes ;  practically,  after  five  years'  experience,  no. 
Coal  $2.60  13,000  B.  t.  11,    We  increased  our  business  40  per  cent 
and  found  poorer  results,  we  decreased  it  again  and  made  mor^ 
money  and  gave  more  satisfactory  service.  R.  N-  Kimball. 

J  4.  Will  it  be  a  proper  thing  to  put  a  centrifugal  pump 
OE  the  return  main  of  a  hot-water  main  that  has  a  back  pressure 
of  10  pounds,  one  mile  away  from  the  station?  There  is  a 
sag  of  6  feet  in  our  main  at  that  point;  the  mains  are  of  same 
size,  supply  and  return.    Most  of  this  distance  is  down  grade. 


No. 


F.  N\  Iewett, 


J  5.  In  operating  district  steam-heating  plant  on  Paul 
vacuum  system,  we  find  it  impossible  to  maintain  vacuum;  what 
ii  the  most  probable  reason  for  same? 

To  operate  a  steam-heating  plant  successfully  on  the  Paul 
system  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  setting  of  the  air  inlet- valves 
en  each  radiator  for  the  proper  opening :  too  much  or  tO(3  little 
will  be  detrimental  lo  good  results;  also  there  may  h^  small  but 
numerous  leaks  in  piping,  stuffing  boxes,  et  €<eiera.  The  composi- 
tion plugs  on  radiators  may  need  renewing ;  all  these  being  in  good 
order,  there  ought  to  be  no  trouble  in  getting  from  12  to  15 
pounds  vacuum  with  a  verv  small  opening  of  the  ejector* 

H.  CHall. 


The  most  probable  reason  is  that  there  is  a  leak  somewhere 
in  the  air  line  or  that  some  of  the  air  valves  on  the  radiators 
i*re  out  of  order  and  do  not  properly  perform  their  function. 
The  remedy  would  be  to  make  a  thorough  examination  and  test 
of  the  air-line  fittings  and  also  to  determine  whether  or  not 
sufficient  pumping  capacit\'  is  installed  to  properly  remove  the 
air  from  the  svstem.  American  District  Steam  Co. 
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There  are  so  many  places  where  air  leaks  are  possible  that 
a  vacuum  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  H.  T,  Hartman\ 

The  most  probable  cause  of  loss  of  vacuum,  in  our  experience, 
is  the  tampering  with  air  valves  by  the  occupants  of  the  buildings. 

C.  R,  Maunsell. 

J  6.  Under  what  conditions  does  district  heating  from  a 
central  station  pay? 

A  large  amount  of  business  to  be  reached  with  short  mains 
high-priced  domestic  coal,  dnd  the  exhaust  steam  to  furnish 
the  supply. 

Thf.  Edison  Et.kc.  Ti.l'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

(July  under  conditions  of  limited  area  and  excess  of  mini- 
mum amount  of  exhaust  steam  available  throughout  the  season 
requiring  heat.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley» 

As  long  as  you  have  sufficient  exhaust  to  keep  pressure  in 
mains.  (  Unsigned.  ) 

A  good  round  price  for  service,  and  this  depends  on  local 
conditions.  No  rate  can  be  made  to  fit  all  conditions,  any  more 
than  can  a  rule  be  made  for  the  profit  in  electric  lighting.  What 
would  be  a  fair  price  in  one  city  would  be  low  in  another  and 
prohibitive  in  still  another.  F.  N.  Jewett. 

Where  the  net  balance  remaining  after  deducting  operating 
expenses  from  g-ross  receipts  returns  a  profit  on  the  investment 
necessary  to  secure  the  business  that  is  satisfactory  to  the 
investor.  This  is  rather  a  broad  statement  but  is  about  the 
only  one  that  can  be  made  generally  applicable.  To  approxi- 
mately determine  in  advance  whether  a  district  steam-heatinj^ 
system  can  be  made  to  pay  a  satisfactory  return  on  the  invest- 
ment, requires  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  present  in  the 
particular  locality  under  consideration.^  These  local  conditions, 
including  average  temperature,  length  of  season,  cost  of  steam 
and  domestic  fuel,  character  of  population,  character  of  busi- 
ness served,  whether  business  buildings  or  residences,  whether 
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live  or  exhaust  steam  must  be  used,  and  if  both,  in  what  rela- 
tive  quantit>\  amount  of  street  mains  necessary  to  reach  the 
business,  all  vary  within  such  wide  limits  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  generalize.  American  District  Steam  Co. 

J  7.  (a)  Has  any  one  tried  using  a  double  expansion  joint 
on  the  steam  mains,  instead  of  the  variators?  If  so,  with  what 
success?  (b)  Have  they  been  able  to  insulate  the  mains  from 
the  frost  as  well  with  this  as  where  bricked  over  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  variators  are  covered? 

We  have  had  both  variators  and  double  and  single-expansion 
joints  on  our  heating  system  for  the  past  three  years,  and  have 
had  no  trouble  with  either.  Our  slip  joints  are  in  manholes. 
Joints  are  first  covered  over  with  asbestf>s  paper,  then  filled  in 
with  from  six  to  eight  inches  of  sawdust  or  mineral  wool. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

Yes*  Double-expansion  Joints  are  frequently  used  instead 
of  variators^  They  are  best  adapted  for  use  in  lines  where 
service  connections  are  not  frequently  made,  as  a  dooble-cxpan- 
sion  joint  will  take  care  of  the  expansion  of  very  much  more 
pipe  than  will  a  variator.  They  can  not,  however,  be  bricked 
over  as  variators  can,  but  must  be  enclosed  in  a  manhole  so 
that  access  may  be  had  to  them  for  packing*  The  cost  of  main- 
tenance, barring  accidents,  is  higher  than  for  variators. 

American  District  Steam  Co. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  what  yon  mean  by  variators — 
it  is  a  term  not  used  here ;  but  as  for  expansion  joints,  either 
double  or  single.  I  should  not  use  them  if  it  could  be  avoided. 
I  like  what  we  call  a  swing  expansion  or  offset.  If  properly 
put  in  and  of  good  length,  using  two  L's  and  a  short  nipple 
at  each  end  of  the  oflfset,  they  give  no  trouble;  but  don't  attempt 
to  economize  by  using  a  single  L  at  each  end.       * 

N.  Wallace. 

J  8.  Will  it  be  good  investment  to  install  heating^  system  in 
a  town  of  5000,  laying  2000  feet  of  pipe,  no  day  load  but  sta- 
tion running  16  hours  per  day,  with   peak  from   150  to  200 
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kilowatts,  slack  at  50  cents  in  bin,  domestic  coal  at  $2.50  T  Town 

already  has  a  number  of  steam-heating:  plants  in  business  houses. 

Yes,  if  proper  price  is  charged  for  service.  More  detailed 
data  woidd  be  required  to  enable  one  to  say  just  what  that 
price  should  be,  F,  N,  Jewett, 

Generally  speaking,  it  would  not  be  a  good  investment  to 
install  a  central-station  heating  system  in  a  town  of  5000  inhabi- 
tants, with  no  day  load.  If  your  plant  is  centrally  located  and 
you  could  furnish  all  your  customers  with  exhaust  steam,  it 
would  possibly  pay;  otherwise  we  think  not. 

i  K  F.  McCabe, 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  conditions  seem  favorable ;  local  con- 
ditions would  have  to  determine  definitely, 

American  District  Steam  Co, 

A  heating  system  w^ould  be  practically  certain  to  show  a 
loss  under  the  conditions  named.  H.  T.  Hartman. 

J  9.  Is  there  a  meter  for  steam  heating  that  gives  reason- 
ably accurate  resnlts  and  reliable  service? 

Xo;  measure  the  water  of  condensation, 

Geo.  W.  Richardson, 

The  condensation  meter  used  for  steam -heating  installations 
will  give  very  fair  results,  but  the  reliability  is  not  all  that  can 
be  desired. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  writer  has  obtained  good  and  interesting  results  with 
the  simplex  condensation  meter  made  by  the  American  District 
Steam  Company^  through  careful  and  frequent  inspection, 

C.  F,  Hewitt, 

Yes ;  American  District  latest  type  meter. 

(Unsigned.) 
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We  are  using  the  American  District  Steam  Company's  sim- 
plex condensation  meter,  in  connection  with  cooling  coils,  with 
very  good  results  The  CoLf>RADo  Springs  Elfic.  Co. 


The  condensation  meter  has  been  improved  in  mechanical 
detail  and  during  the  past  heating  season  has  given  general 
satisfaction  to  those  using  it. 

American  District  Steam  Co. 


J  10.  What  is  the  economical  limit  of  distance  for  the  trans- 
mission of  heat  by  steam  or  hot  water  in  district  heating?  What 
*'head'*  in  pounds  per  square  inch  is  reqnired  per  lOOO  feet  of 
line   for   the   transmission    of    heat    by   steam   at   the    pressure 

employed  1 

In  Colorado  Springs  the  City  Hall  is  about  3500  feet  from 
our  heating  plant.  At  20  degrees  below  zero  we  carried  seven 
pounds  back  pressure  at  plant  and  delivered  steam  at  four  pounds 
at  City  Halb  which  gave  them  all  the  heat  necessary.  Street 
main  trapped  at  three  points. 

Tut:  CoL<mAix>  Springs  Elec.  Co. 


The  economical  limit  of  distance  for  the  transmission  of 
heat  by  steam  depends  altogether  on  the  distribution  and  amount 
of  heating  business.  The  limit  of  distance  from  a  mechanical 
5tandpc»int  has  not  been  found.  There  are  several  cuinpanies 
successfully  transmitting  steam  a  distance  of  approximately  two 
miles  radius  from  the  station  as  a  centre.  The  loss  in  press- 
ure, due  to  condensation,  friction  of  pipes,  et  ccttcra.  is  much  less 
than  is  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  the  case,  and  depends  mure 
upon  the  demand,  due  to  buildings  connected,  than  any  other 
cause.  In  one  instance,  a  steam  line  approximately  6000  feet 
long  without  re-enforcement  delivers  steam  at  the  extreme  end 
in  average  winter  weather  at  a  loss  in  pressure  of  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  p<:iund;  in  extreme  weather  with  a  loss 
from  one  and  one-half  to  two  pounds.  By  "extreme  weather** 
is  rneant  temperatures  ranging  considerably  bclow^  zero  point, 

American  District  Steam  Co. 
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If  pipes  are  of  proper  size  the  loss  in  pressure  is  very  little. 
In  our  plant  we  have  one  line  supplying  heat  to  seven  build- 
ings, college  dormitories,  lecture-roonis.  library,  military  armory, 
et  ccttera.  Steam  main  is  2000  feet  loug,  back  pressure  gauge 
and  heating-system  gauge  indicate  two  and  a  half  pounds  press- 
ure and  gauge  at  far  end  of  line  one  to  one  and  a  quarter  pounds. 

N.  Wallace. 

J  11.  To  what  extent  is  it  economical  to  anpply  exhaust 
steam  for  heating? 

Enough  to  keep  the  back  pressure  of  the  engine  below  four 
or  five  pounds.  There  is  a  plant  at  Peoria.  IlL,  using  exhaust 
steam  for  district  heating  where  they  tap  the  receiver  of  a 
cross-compound  Corliss  engine  direct  to  the  street  mains.  They 
have  an  adjustable  screw  and  vernier  to  adjust  the  cut-off  of 
the  low-pressure  cylinder  while  the  engine  is  in  operation,  and  I 
am  informed  that  it  meets  the  requirements  of  an  ideal  district- 
heating  system,  from  the  standpoint  of  both  economy  and  flexi- 
bility. Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

To  the  full  extent  of  the  exhaust,  if  business  is  within  roach 
of  short  mains.  Interest,  depreciation  and  repairs  on  investment 
of  service  pipes  and  mains  lieing  the  chief  expense  connected 
with  the  business. 

TriE  Edlson  Et.EC.  Tll'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

To  the  extent  only  of  the  amount  of  excess  of  available 
waste  exhaust  steam  under  the  minimum  conditions  of  the  heat- 
ing season.  G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 


If  the  town  is  small,  or  thickly  populated  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  steam-heating  users 
in  the  inmic-diate  vicinity  of  the  central  station,  the  selling  of 
exhaust  steam  for  beating  purposes  might  prove  profitable. 
However,  if  the  heat  units  in  the  exhaust  steam  are  to  be  sup- 
plied for  heating  purposes.  I  l>elieve  that  the  hot-water  system 
is  by  far  the  best,  as  the  engines  may  still  continue  to  be  oper- 
ated as  condensing  engines,  giving  up  the  latent  heat  in  the 
exhaust  steam  to  the  condenser  water,  and  this  water  be  circu- 
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lated  through  insulated  pipes  to  steam-heating  users  at  such  a 
moderate  temperature  that  radiation  from  these  pipes  will  be  very 
small.  Such  a  system,  1  understand,  has  been  most  successfully 
operated  at  Evanston,  Illinois.  George  Howe. 

The  real  mcaniu^  of  this  question  is  not  altogether  clear. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  questioner  desires  to  know  to 
what  extent  it  is  advisable  to  carry  back  pressure  on  his  engine, 
would  say,  this  would  he  determined  very  largely  by  the  style 
of  engines  used.  So  long  as  operating  conditions  do  not  make 
the  cost  of  furnishing  exhaust  steam  exceed  the  cost  of  fur- 
nishing the  same  amount  of  live  steam,  everything  being  con- 
sidered, it  is  advisable  to  use  exhaust  steam  in  preference  to 
live  steam.  American  District  Steam  Co. 

J  12,  (a)  Is  it  not  time  to  place  **district  heating''  in  its 
proper  place  as  a  basiness  by  itself?  (b)  Can  it  be  made  to 
pay  its  own  way?  (c)  WTiat  is  the  ideal  method  of  making 
charges  for  this  ideal  heat?  (d)  Provided  regulation  at  plant 
is  good,  has  any  efficiency  been  gained  by  use  of  regnlators  on 
houses  for  hot-water  heating,  from  actual  reliable  tests! 

(a)  No.  (  h )  A  heating  plant  alone,  operated  purely  as  a  heat- 
ing plant,  can  not  he  made  to  pay  except  in  rare  and  isolated  cases. 
ic)   ^feter  basis.     This  is  ideal,  hut  more  "ideal*'  than  practical. 

F.  N.  Jewett. 


District  heating  has  suffered  more  frojn  lack  L>f  intelligent 
management  than  from  anything  else,  and,  until  recently,  from 
the  absence  of  any  accurate  means  of  measuring  the  consump- 
tion of  steam.  Where  careful  and  intelligent  management  has  been 
given  district  steam -heating  plants,  uniformly  successful  results, 
from  a  financial  standpoint,  have  been  secured.  The  only  proper 
w^ay  of  charging  for  heat  from  a  central  station  is  on  the  basis 
of  meter  measurement.  Heat  is  more  easily  wasted  than  any 
other  commodity  furnished  by  a  public-service  company.  A 
radiator  is  a  condenser  and  the  rale  of  condensation  of  steam 
in  a  radiator  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  air  surrounding  the  radiator.  If  the  temperature  of  die 
surrounding  air  be  kept  at  a  l<iw  point,  by  open  doors,  windows 
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or  the  like  conditions,  the  rate  of  coiiclensalion  is  imtnediatcly 
greatly  increased  over  normal  and  proper  conditions.  This  is 
done  without  warning.  If  gas  is  allowed  to  escape  from  a  gas 
jet.  its  odor  attracts  attention  at  once.  If  gas  is  burned  unnec- 
essarily, the  light  and  heat  produced  serves  as  a  reminder  to 
the  customer  and  it  is  turned  off.  If  electricity  is  used  for 
illuminating  or  power  purposes,  its  use  is  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain visible  phenomena  that  act  as  a  sort  of  alarm,  but  the 
rate  of  condensation  of  steam  in  a  radiator  may  be  almost 
instantly  increased  to  several  hundred  per  cent  of  the  normal 
rate,  through  a  current  of  cold  air  from  an  open  door  or  window, 
without  any  warning  being  given.  Moreover,  no  two  consumers 
use  steam  in  the  same  quantity,  even  under  similar  conditions, 
and  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  charge  the  same  rate  to  different 
constmiers  for  widely  different  amounts  nf  consumption. 

American  District  Steam  Co. 


For  the  past  three  years  the  Committee  on  District  Heating 
has  been  endeavoring  to  make  a  place  for  this  valuable  adjunct 
to  light  and  power  business  and  will  be  glad  to  receive,  from  any 
one»  suggestions  that  may  prove  of  interest  to  the  members 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  business.  It  certainly  can  be  made 
to  pay  its  ow^n  way. 

The  ideal  method  of  charging  for  heating  is  the  meter  sys- 
tem»  supplemented  by  supervision  of  the  installation  to  guard 
the  customer's  utilization  of  all  heat  units  delivered  to  the  build- 
ings Thermostatic  regulators,  if  inspected  occasionally,  give 
good  results,  both  in  the  regulation  of  temperature  and  the 
saving  of  expense  for  heating.  C.  R.  Maunsfj.l. 


The  ideal  method  of  charging  is  a  combination  of  meter  and 
tlat  rate  based  on  square  foot  of  radiation  required  for  steam 
plants.  There  is  a  large  class  of  business  in  which  the  average 
meter  use  would  not  justify  the  necessary  investment  in  station 
capacity.  A  readiness-to-serve  charge  must  be  made  in  additirm 
to  meter  rates. 

Efficiency  has  been  gained  in  hot-water  plant  liy  the  use 
of  the  thermostat;  40  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  w^ter  pumped 
has  been  saved.  R.  N,  Kimball. 
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J  13.     Wliich  is  the  better  plan  where  a  new  lighting  and 

power  company  is  establishing  a  station  with  an  expected  annnal 
load  factor  of  30  per  cent,  24  hours'  lighting  service — to  operate 
the  heating  system  with  live  steam  and  engines  of  the  highest 
possible  efficiency  for  generating  current,  or  to  use  engines  of 
lower  efficiency^  utilizing  exhaust  lor  heating? 

The  question  of  operating  the  combined  heating  and  light- 
ing station  was  thoroughly  experimented  on  by  the  writer  some 
six  years  ago.  After  a  series  oC  exhaustive  tests  it  was  found 
that  the  general  station  economy  was  very  much  improved  by 
using  engines  of  high  efficiency,  heating  the  feed  water  from  the 
exhaust  of  the  engines,  and  not  attempting  to  put  any  back 
pressure  whatever  on  the  engines  by  forcing  the  exhaust  through 
steam-heating  mains.  This  test  covered  high  and  low-efficiency 
engines,  with  engines  running  condensing  to  i:unning  with  as 
high  as  7.5  pounds  back  pressure.  W.  L.  K. 

The  peak  of  the  daily  heating  load  comes  during  the  early 
morning  hours.  The  peak  of  the  daily  lighting  load  comes 
during  the  late  afternoon  or  early  evening  hours.  This  means 
either  the  use  of  considerable  live  steam  for  the  heating  peak 
or  no  demand  for  considerable  exhaust  steam  at  the  Hghting 
peak.  The  heating  demand  is  heavy  on  considerably  less  than 
one-half  of  the  total  hours  in  a  seven-month  heating  season. 
For  all  the  remaining  hours  of  the  entire  year,  engines  of  reason- 
ably good  steam  economy  are  advisable,  even  tliough  it  be  nec- 
essary to  use  some  live  steam  for  heating  for  a  short  time  in 
the  morning  on  cold  days.  P.  Junkersfelu. 

It  is  better  to  use  engines  of  lower  efficiency,  utilizing  the 
exhaust  for  heating.  See  answer  to  question  J  i.  It  will  be 
seen  that  but  little  of  the  total  heat  in  the  steam  can  be  taken 
out  in  useful  work*  even  in  a  theoretically  perfect  engine, 

F.  N.  Jewett. 

If  the  exhaust  can  be  all  used  for  heatings  the  engines  dur- 
ing the  heating  season  will  have  an  efficiency  of  nearly  100 
per  cent  and  the  class  of  engine  used  cuts  very  little  figure.  If 
enough  fuel  can  be  saved  during  the  warm  seasoln  to  warrant 
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the  increased  investment  in  high-efficiency  engines  it  will  pay 
to  install  them,  otherwise  the  low-efficiency  engines  will  be  the 
proper  ones  to  use. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co,  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

This  is  a  qnestion  of  supplying  heat  by  means  of  steam  in 
large  quantities  at  a  low  pressure  and  corresponding  tempera- 
ture rather  than  in  small  quantities  at  a  higher  pressure  and 
very  much  higher  temperature.  The  former  method  is  always 
desirable.  George  Howe. 

Depends  upon  length  of  heating  season  and  amount  of 
heating.  R.  N.  Kimb.\ll. 

J  14,  Wliy  is  better  circulation  secured  with  e^thaust  steam 
at  any  pressure  than  with  live  steam  at  the  same  pressure  supplied 
through  a  reducing  valve? 

Exhaust  steam  is  not  a  steady  flow  and  tends  to  move  con- 
densed steam  along  to  openings ;  also  destroys  eddies  and  dead- 
ends in  the  system.  The  Colorado  Springs  Elec  Co. 

There  is  no  reason  why  exhaust  steam  should  circulate 
better.  F.  N.  Jewett. 

If  the  reducing  valve  is  in  good  condition,  the  circulation 
should  be  every  bit  as  good  as  with  exhaust  steam  at  the  same 
steam  pressure.  W.  H.  Whitton\ 

J  15.  How  can  a  readiness-to-serve  charge  be  incorporated 
in  a  meter  rate  for  heating,  and  what  should  such  a  charge 
cover? 

The  readiness-to-serve  charge  should  be  based  on  the  size 
of  the  meter  required  for  the  installation  under  consideration, 
and  should  provide  for  not  less  than  seven  monthly  bills. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co,  of  West  ChI!:ster,  Pa. 

Make  the  readiness-to-serve  charge  some  price  per  square 
foot  of  radiating  surface  connected.  Make  it  cover  all  fixed 
charges.  F»  N.  Jewett. 
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Readiness-to-serve  charge  slionld  be  based  on  square  feet 
of  radiation  necessary  under  the  local  temperature  conditions, 
based  on  investment,  interest  and  depreciation  charges  per  square 

foot.  R.    N.    KiMBAlX. 

J  16.  Wliat  are  the  best  material  and  method  for  coverini^ 
steam  pipes  in  streets  to  obtain  maximum  eMciency  in  trans- 
mission of  heat  units  to  consumers? 


WyckoflF  patent  wood  covering. 


F,  N.  Jewett. 


Pipes  enclosed  in  a  conduit  of  vitrified  sewer  pipe  that  is 
split  lengthwise  and  is  known  here  as  the  K.  &  M.  conduit.  This 
should  be  large  enough  to  give  at  least  three  inches  all  round 
the  steam  and  return  pipe,  and  the  space  should  be  filled  with 
asbestos  sponj^e.  This  is  the  best  of  anything  I  have  found  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  good  enough.  Mineral  wool  is  good  if  the  pipes 
are  wrapped  with  asbestos  paper  so  that  the  wool  will  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  pipes  and  pit  or  corrode  them.  Have  used 
cork  clippings,  but  shall  not  do  so  any  more — not  much. 

N.  Wallace. 

J  17.  Has  any  practical  method  been  devised  for  measuring^ 
quantity  of  live  steam  delivered  to  district-heating  mains  when 
exhaust  is  insuMcient? 

It  has  been  proposed  to  use  the  Venturi  tube  as  a  means  for 
determining  flow  of  gases.  Its  use  for  this  purpose  is,  of  course, 
not  sn  simple  as  that  of  water.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  nii 
serious  reason  why  it  may  not  be  made  to  serve  such  purpose- 

A.  Bemexi. 


There  are  two  indicating  steam  meters  on  the  market,  one 
known  as  the  St.  John,  which  is  largely  used  by  the  Xew  York 
Steam  Company,  New^  York  city,  and  the  other,  the  Sargent. 
Neither  one  of  these  meters  is  an  integrating  meter,  but  l»oth 
indicate  the  quantity  of  steam  passing  through  them  at  any  givcit 
time.  American  Distkict  Stea!M  Co 
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J  18.  How  much  more  will  central-station  heating  custo- 
mers pay  per  annum  for  central-station  heat  than  the  cost  of 
running  their  own  heating  apparatus? 

This  depends  altogether  upon  the  individual  conditions  and 
the  personal  characteristics  of  the  customers.  In  some  cases, 
central-heating  station  customers  are  willing  to  pay  as  much  as 
100  per  cent  advance,  in  order  that  they  may  be  relieved  of  the 
annoyance  and  expense  of  running  their  own  heating  plant.  In 
other  cases,  customers  think  that  a  10  per  cent  advance  in  cost 
to  them  is  excessive.  American  District  Steam  Co. 

Customers  certainly  do  pay  more  for  central-station  heating 
than  it  would  cost  them  to  run  their  own  installations;  just  how 
much  more  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  depends  on  the  custo- 
mer, and  it  would  be  a  rather  delicate  question  to  ask. 

H.  T.  Hartman. 

We  doubt  if  anyone  can  answer  this  question  satisfactorily 
except  in  the  following  manner :  Determine  what  you  can  evapo- 
rate and  distribute  a  thousand  pounds  of  water  for,  and  make 
this  a  meter  rate  after  adding  as  high  as  50  per  cent  on  the 
actual  cost  of  evaporation  and  distribution,  and  you  will  find 
plenty  of  customers  willing  to  pay  the  rate,  when  charged  by 
meter  that  records  condensation  in  pounds. 

C.  R.  Maunsell. 

J  19.  How  many,  if  any,  steam  traps  should  be  placed  on 
a  steam-heating  main  of  4000  feet  length,  with  six  right-angled 
bends  in  full  length? 

Ordinarily,  if  no  obstructions  are  encountered  which  cause 
pockets  in  the  line,  a  trap  to  each  800  lineal  feet  of  main  is 
sufficient.  Practice  varies  through  very  wide  extremes,  depend- 
ing upon  the  natural  grades  and  other  local  conditions  encoun- 
tered. American  District  Steam  Co. 

On  a  gravity  return  system  we  don't  use  traps  on  the  returns. 
We  use  seals  of  steam  high  enough  to  balance  the  pressure  and 
a  margin  over.     We  never  carry  more  than   two  and   a   half 
V.  2—10 
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pounds  on  our  line  and  we  have  seals  lo  feet  high*  This  pre- 
vents steam  ever  blowing  through*  and  the  return  water  flows 
through  into  the  receiver  without  trouble.  N,  Wallace. 

J  20,  In  laying  street  mains  for  steam  heating  with  exhaust 
stcam»  which  will  cause  the  least  trouble  and  have  the  longest 
life — variators  or  brass-lined  slip  joints? 


Variators. 


American  District  Steam  Co. 


GENERATORS  AND  EXQTERS 

K  L  Would  the  vibration  be  objectionable  in  a  direct- 
current  generator  direct-connected  through  a  pair  of  bevel 
mortise  gears  to  a  vertical  water-wheel? 

Yes;  if  vibration  is  excessive,  it  w^ill  cause  distortion  of 
fields  and  consequently  sparking  of  brushes. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

By  having  two  bearings  on  the  machine  and  an  outboard  bear- 
ing on  the  pinion  shaft,  the  vibration  ought  to  be  kept  down 
within  good  working  limit.  Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec.  Co. 

K  2.  What  is  better  than  cylinder  oil  and  vaseline  for 
lubricating  collector  rings? 


Nothing,  if  properly  applied. 


W.  H.  Greenslit. 


Hoard's  Delight  commutator  dressing  (liquid). 

Geo.  W.  RiriiARDSoN. 

We  know  of  nothing  better  than  pure  vaseline,  used  spar- 
ingly. Most  commutator  compounds,  when  used  on  copper-strip 
brushes,  find  their  way  between  the  leaves,  spreading  them,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  remove  these  deposits  without  injuring  p4:)ints 
of  brushes.  Cii as.  H.  Pi^rr'RS. 

Either  ordinary  engine  oil  or  olive  oil  is  better  than  cyU 
inder  oil.  O.  H   Young. 
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I  prefer  coal -oil  with  carbon  brushes,  as  it  prevents  giim- 
m'mg.  J,  D.  Saunders, 

We  have  used  paraflSn  with  perfect  satisfaction. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co,  of  Brockton. 


K  3.  (a)  Should  a  small  central  station  install  polyphase 
generators^  and  (b)  how  can  the  dil^culty  of  balancing  the  cir- 
cnits  be  overcome? 

Unless  there  is  an  isolated  case  of  large  power  service  in 
which  a  motor  unit  of  50  or  too  horse-power  is  required,  there 
is  really  no  reason  why  a  polyphase  generator  should  be  installed 
in  an  ordinary  sized  city,  or  a  small  town.  It  sometimes  happens, 
however,  that  the  city  water  pnmpingf  can  be  secured  by  the 
central  station,  and  that  a  motor  in  excess  of  50  horse-power  will 
be  necessary.  In  such  event  a  polyphase  generator  should  be 
installed ;  but  otherwise  the  writer*s  recommendations  would 
invariably  be  for  a  single-phase  machine.  There  is  practically 
no  kind  of  service  existing  in  a  smat!  city»  other  than  a  rare 
instance  of  large  power,  which  can  not  be  thoroughly  taken  care 
of  with  a  single-phase  motor.  It  would*  therefore,  be  ''borrowing 
trouble'*  to  install  a  polyphase  generator  and  attempt  to  use  it 
as  such.  If  a  polyphase  machine  has  been,  for  special  reasons, 
installed,  we  very  strongly  recommend  either  operating  it  as 
a  single-phase  machine  or  putting  in  a  switchboard  which  per- 
mits of  using  a  polyphase  set  of  'bus-bars  with  single-phase 
feeders  running  out  therefrom. 

Polyphase  generators  are  capable  of  being  operated  at  75 
to  80  per  cent  of  their  rated  capacity  on  single  phase,  and  it 
would  be  advisable  from  every  point  of  view  in  the  ordinary  plant 
to  run  as  a  single-phase  machine  rather  than  as  a  polyphase.  If  a 
polyphase  switchboard  arrangement  is  installed,  the  use  of  the 
profjcr  throw-over  switches  will  enable  all  distribution,  or  prac- 
tically all.  to  be  single-phase.  These  single-phase  feeders  can 
he  thrown  from  one  phase  to  another  of  the  'bus-bars  and  the 
load  kept  fairly  balanced  on  the  different  phase  windings  of  the 
generator.  With  such  an  arrangement,  each  feeder  should  be 
controlled  with  an  independent  pressure  regulator,  and  when 
such  an  arrangement  is  provided,  the  maintenance  of  a  balanced 
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voltage  on  the  polyphase  'bus-bars  is  entirely  unnecessary,  as 
each  feeder  can  be  furnished  its  required  voltage  within  a  range 
of,  say,  10  per  cent,  without  adjustment  of  the  'bus-bar  voltage. 

Wagner  Electric  Co. 

If  the  load  is  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  plant  (say 
within  8000  feet)  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  use  three- 
phase  generators.  If  the  load  is  greatly  unbalanced  it  might 
be  a  good  plan  to  split  the  feeders,  taking  some  load  off  the 
heavier  feeders  and  throwing  it  on  the  lighter. 

C.  F.  Haywood. 

No;  except  that  if  polyphase  generators  are  installed  a 
number  of  small  single-phase  circuits  should  have  proper  switches 
to  throw  them  on  any  phase  of  generator. 

W.  S.  Greenslit. 

If  polyphase  generators  must  be  used,  I  would  suggest  two- 
phase  rather  than  three-phase  for  ease  of  balancing.  Have 
double-throw  switches  on  each  circuit;  you  can  then  throw  on 
one  or  other  set  'bus-bars  and  keep  system  balanced. 

A.  Peters. 

No.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Use  three-phase,  if  you  have  a  power  load,  and  run  all 
the  lighting  circuits  from  one-phase,  regulating  the  voltage 
for  this  phase  only.  G.  B.  Leland. 

Yes,  if  power  is  to  be  supplied.  The  difficulty  of  balancing 
circuits  on  three-wire,  three-phase  system  can  be  partially  over- 
come by  installing  feeder  regulator  on  each  feeder.  A  little 
care  and  judgment  in  connecting  circuits  to  the  different  phases 
will  do  the  rest.  I  have  operated  such  a  system  for  several 
years  and  have  had  no  serious  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  reason- 
able balance  with  very  little  trouble.  \V.  F.  Oviatt. 

Generally  speaking,  no  station  under  500  kil.owatts  can 
p^et  good  regulation  at  station  with  polyphase  generators  unless 
the  number  of  circuits  is  large  and  their  connected  load  small. 
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The  difficulty  is  less  troublesome,  however,  using  two-phase 
generators  with  independent  windings  than  with  three-phase 
generators  of  an  equal  capacity.  W.  H.  C. 


Yes,  with  a  view  of  prospective  motor  business.  Divide 
circuits  so  that  by  means  of  switches  different  phases  can  be 
loaded  equally.  Harry  Hollis. 


Desirable  to  install  single-phase  apparatus  entirely. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


Would  consider  single-phase  machines  preferable  for  any 
small  plant.  A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

Have  found  the  following  arrangement  to  work  satisfac- 
torily :  Install  two-phase  generator  with  single-phase  distribution 
circuits  and  series  alternating  arc-lighting  system.  Operate  arcs 
on  one  phase  and  incandescent  circuits  on  the  other.  Regulate 
generator  voltage  for  incandescent  service  and  let  constant-cur- 
rent transformers  take  care  of  street  system  at  whatever  voltage 
they  get.  F.  D.  Elwell. 

Not  advisable  unless  some  motor  business  could  be  secured ; 
in  that  case  balancing  could  be  secured  by  using  a  plug  and  cable 
board.  C.  W.  Higgins. 

In  a  small  central  station  having  a  three-phase  motor  load 
it  would  probably  be  ix)licy  to  install  polyphase  generators  and 
use  feeder-potential  regulators  on  lighting  feeders  to  maintain 
the  i)ro|H*r  voltage.  Absolute  load  balance  is  not  so  necessary. 
In  case  of  a  lighting  load  only,  single-phase  machines  are  pref- 
erable. E.  J.  Bechtel. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  small  stations  to  install  polyphase 
generators,  for  the  reason  that  few.  if  any,  small  stations  carry 
a  sufficient  number  of  circuits  to  strike  a  decent  balance  between 
them.  If  lighting  is  of  first  importance,  we  recommend  single- 
fhase,  60  cycles.     If  a  small  amount  of  power  is  desired  in  the 
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daytime,  and  station  is  centrally  located,  3^013  would  be  ahead  in 
the  long  run  by  installing  a  250-volt,  direct-current  generator  to 
take  care  of  this  power  service.  Chas.  H.  Peters. 

Polyphase  generators  are  of  no  ultimate  advantage  unless 
power  is  to  be  furnished.  If  the  station  is  small,  and  the  power 
a  small  part  of  business  and  in  small  units,  the  single-phase 
system  has  many  advantages,  and  the  unbalancing  feature  will 
be  eliminated.  Polv^hase  generators  admit  of  parallel  running, 
which  is  an  advantage,  but  not  necessarily  in  a  ''small"  station. 
If  polyphase  system  is  adopted  the  circuits  may  be  balanced  by 
cutting  over  the  load,  or  by  means  of  automatic  feeder  regulators. 

Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

Unless  a  station  is  very  small,  polyphase  generators  are 
preferable  to  single-phase;  also,  unless  very  small*  the  distribu- 
tion can  be  divided  into  two  parts  for  a  two-phase  system.  If 
a  little  excess  capacity  is  allow^ed  in  the  generator,  exact  balance 
between  the  phases  is  not  necessary.       The  Seattle  Elec.  Co. 

A  small  station  with  two-phase  machine  has  always  two 
chances  instead  of  one  in  case  of  lightning  or  short-circuit. 

Augusta  Ry,  and  Elec,  Co. 

No  matter  how  small  a  central  station  may  be,  it  is  good 
policy  to  install  polyphase  generators,  so  that  a  power  load  may 
be  taken  care  of  as  well  as  the  ordinar>'  lighting  load.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  balance  the  circuits  on  polyphase  generator.  The 
lighting  circuit  may  be  run  off  one  phase  and  the  voltage  of 
the  generator  adjusted  on  one  phase  only.  Then  use  the  three 
phases  for  power  work.  F.  G,  Proutt. 

Where  there  is  a  possibility  of  obtaining  a  motor  load  it  is 
advisable  to  install  polyphase  generators.  We  are  operating  two 
two-phase  generators  and  distributing  single-phase  from  the 
switchboard.  With  some  changes  on  our  circuits  we  have  found 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  balancing  the  phases. 

E.  F.  McCabk 


No. 


C.  M.  Wright. 
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A  small  station  should  not  install  a  polyphase  machine  unless 
large  motors  are  a  possibility.  Circuits  can  be  balanced  by  having 
proper  switchboard  arrangements  to  throw  any  circuit  on  any 
phase.  R.  N.  Kimball. 

Not  unless  motors  larger  than  five  per  cent  of  capacity  of 
generator  are  to  be  supplied.  As  both  phases  parallel  each  other, 
it  is  easy  to  transfer  lights,  or  single-phase  motor  load  from 
one  phase  to  the  other  to  keep  them  balanced. 

J.  T.  Cowling. 

K  4.  What  advantages  or  disadvantages  has  an  induction- 
type  generator  over  a  revolving-field  type  on  inductive  and  non- 
inductive  load? 

No  particular  difference  in  electrical  characteristics.  Would 
prefer  the  revolving-field  type  for  mechanical  reasons. 

W.  H.  C. 

On  inductive  load  an  induction  type  generator  may  be  unable 
to  maintain  sufficient  voltage.  The  Seattle  Elec.  Co. 

By  induction  in  this  question,  it  is  assumed  that  inductor 
is  meant.  If  both  types  of  machines  are  built  for  the  same  in- 
herent regulation,  then  there  should  be  no  particular  advantage 
of  one  over  the  other. 

In  the  inductor  generator  the  armature  magnetism  does  not 
reverse,  and  the  armature  coil  is  subject  to  about  one-half  the 
variation  in  magnetism  that  is  usual  with  the  rotating-field  type. 
Therefore,  for  equal  weights  of  active  material  the  inductor 
machine  should  have  twice  as  many  armature  conductors  as  the 
rotating-field  type;  or  if  the  number  of  armature  conductors  is 
made  the  same,  the  induction  must  be  practically  doubled  in  the 
inductor  type  with  consequent  great  increase  in  amount  of  ma- 
terial. In  order  to  keep  the  weight  of  the  inductor  type  down 
to  a  reasonable  figure  it  has  been  the  practice  of  some  makers 
to  adopt  the  middle  course  in  design.  Machines  built  on  such 
lines  would  have  relatively  more  armature  conductors  than  the 
rotating-field  type  and  would  have  somewhat  poorer  inherent 
regulation  on  both  non-inductive  and  inductive  loads.     Also,  to 
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lessen  the  weight  the  inductor  machines  are  frequently  worked 
much  nearer  to  saturation  than  on  the  rotating-field  type,  and 
therefore  in  many  cases  have  not  the  margin  for  holding  up 
voltage  on  severe  inductive  loads. 

The  Westinghouse  Elec.  and  Mfg.  Co. 

K  5.  Under  what  conditions,  if  any,  have  yon  fonnd  anto- 
matic  circnit-opening  devices  advisable  on  generators  or  exciters? 

Operating  at  overload.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

They  furnish  protection  to  the  generator,  and  are  proper 
apparatus  to  have.  Geo.  W.  Richardsox. 

Short-circuits,  lightning,  overload,  are  taken  care  of  better  by 
using  circuit-breakers  than  by  depending  on  fuses,  and  the  circuit- 
breakers  will  act  quicker.  Andrew  F.  Hall. 

No  conditions.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Automatic  circuit-opening  devices  on  generator  or  exciters 
are  an  advantage  as  protection  against  overload,  such  as  short- 
circuits.  They  should  be  adjusted  for  only  such  emergency 
troubles.  G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

For  direct-current  apparatus  get  a  reliable  circuit-breaker 
of  an  overload  and  reverse-current  type.  Set  overload  trip  300 
per  cent  over  machine  capacity  and  reverse  current  from  three 
to  12  per  cent.  Harry  Hollis. 

We  are  installing  automatic  oil  switches  on  all  generators 
that  operate  in  parallel.  Tripping  coils  of  these  switches  are 
energized  through  time-limit  relays  from  the  exciter  'bus  and 
have  their  circuits  provided  with  small  knife  switches  by  means 
of  which  they  are  disconnected  after  generators  are  paralleled. 
With  this  arrangement,  if  an  incoming  generator  is  thrown  in 
out  of  step  and  does  not  rapidly  pull  into  synchronism  with  the 
generators  already  running,  it  is  automatically  thrown  out. 
We  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  to  use  automatic  circuit-opening 
devices  on  exciters.  Harry  M.  Hope. 
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Do  not  think  they  arc  advisable  on  either  generators  or  ex- 
citers, and  should  never  be  used  on  exciters.       C.  W.  Higgins. 


The  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Comp-any  has  abandoned  the 
use  of  all  circuit-opening  devices.  A  short  time  ago  a  heavy 
short  occurred  on  the  switchboard,  but  was  burned  off  without 
throwing  the  generators  out  of  synchronism,  the  voltage  dropping 
(of  its  own  accord)  till  the  short  was  burned  away,  when  the 
machines  came  up  again  together  without  any  trouble. 

C.  F.  Haywood. 


Only  when  set  to  operate  at  from  75  to  100  per  cent  over- 
load. The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 


We  are  using  circuit-opening  devices  on  feeders  instead  of 
generators,  as  our  generators  will  be  stalled  in  case  of  heavy 
short-circuit  on  generator.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

K  6.  What  are  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  self  and  separate  excitation  for  large  direct-current 
generators? 

When  one  generator  is  to  be  thrown  in  with  another  by  using 
separate  excitation,  you  are  sure  of  incoming  generator  building 
up  the  right  way.  A.  Peters. 

The  separate  excitation  seems  useless  except  to  save  the 
five  per  cent  of  exciting  current  taken  from  the  generator,  or  in 
building  up.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

One  advantage  of  separate  excitation  for  large  direct-current 
units  is  that  with  certain  systems  of  automatic  regulation  a  much 
more  uniform  voltage  will  result.  Geo.  R.  Lauder. 

Self-excited  machines  are  more  compact,  though  they  vary 
more  in  voltage  than  those  indej)endently  excited  from  a  constant 
source  of  electromotive  force.  Aur.i.rsTA  Ry.  axd  Elec.  Co. 
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K  7.  Is  an  mdnction  motor-driven  exciter  set  ever  advisable 
for  alteraating-CTirrent  generators? 

All  right,  if  installed  with  storage  battery.         A,  Peters. 

The  writer  tliinks  that  an  induction  motor  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  a  modern  station.        F.  C.  S„  Malden  Elec  Co, 

In  large  stations  where  from  convenience  or  the  standpoint 
of  appearance  of  machinery  it  is  not  desirable  to  drive  direct 
from  engine,  exciters  driven  direct-connected  to  simple  hi.trh- 
speed  engine  are  probably  more  economical  if  exhaust  steam  can 
be  used  for  heating  boiler  feed,  W.  H.  C 

Yes ;  where  alternative  is  also  provided. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

An  induction  motor  may  be  used  for  driving  the  exciter  if 
provisions  are  made  for  picking  up  the  load  after  a  severe  short- 
circuit.  Having  a  direct-connected  engine-exciter  set  the  engine 
may  be  belted  to  an  induction  motor  with  the  engine  governor 
set  at  a  slightly  lower  speed  than  the  engine  will  then  be  running, 
A  little  steam  should  be  allowed  to  run  through  the  cylinder  for 
lubricating.  Should  the  motor  slow  down,  the  steam  will  then 
pick  up  the  load.  The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

Might  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  set,  but  there  should  be  one 
or  more  sets  steam  or  wheel -driven  in  case  of  complete  shut-do\m. 

C.   W.   HiGGlNS, 

Inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  operating  a  motor-driven  exciter  is 
l>ractically  one-half  the  cost  of  operating  an  engine-driven  exciter, 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance  on  the  motor-driven  set  is  less  than 
on  an  engine-driven  set,  it  would  seem  advisable  in  nearly  all 
cases  to  use  induction  motor-driven  sets  for  alternating-current 
generators.  Practically  the  only  exception  would  be  in  cases 
where  lines  outside  the  station  are  subject  to  very  frequent  and 
heavy  short-circuits,  which  would  be  liable  to  cause  a  shut-down 
of  the  exciter,  and  even  these  cases  can  in  a  large  measure  be 
overcome  by  having  no  automatic  circuit-opening  device  between 
generator  and  induction  motor.  J.  S.  Whitaker. 
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The  Denever  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has  been  using  a 
set  of  this  kind  with  success.  C.  F.  Haywood. 

It  certainly  is.  Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

Yes.  A  steadier  voltage  will  be  had  with  a  motor-driven 
exciter  than  with  the  exciter  belted  direct  to  the  generator. 

J.   F.   DOSTAL. 

If  a  station  has  a  motor-driven  excitation  equipment  with 
no  storage  battery  as  an  auxiliary,  induction  motor-generators 
for  excitation  would  have  some  advantage  over  a  synchronous 
motor-generator,  as  in  case  of  severe  disturbances  to  the  sys- 
tem the  induction  motor  would  be  less  likely  to  drop  out  of  step 
and  shut  down  the  station. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  such  installations,  one  is  led 
to  believe  that  it  is.  H.  Bottomley. 

Yes;  for  alternating  200-kw  and  over. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

An  induction  motor-driven  exciter  is  very  advisable  for  ex- 
citing alternating-current  generators.  Should  it  be  used,  how- 
ever, either  an  engine-driven  exciter  set  or  a  small  exciter  battery 
should  also  be  installed,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  start  up  the 
induction  motor  without  first  having  current  on  an  alternating- 
current  generator.  F.  G.  Proutt. 

An  induction  motor-driven  exciter  set  is  very  convenient,  and 
advisable  as  a  reserve.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

K  8.  In  large  power  stations  where  steam  and  electric-driven 
exciters  are  now  both  provided,  which  is  it  more  economical  to 
me  after  starting  np? 

Electrically-driven.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Steam-driven  either  from  main  or  independent  engine  if 
proper  use  is  made  of  exhaust  steam  of  engine.  W.  H.  C. 
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The  steam  consumption  for  a  5000-kw  unit  is  14  pounds  of 
steam  per  electrical-hp-hour. 

The  steam  consumption  for  a  75-kw  unit  is  about  30  pounds 
of  steam  per  electrical-hp-hour. 

The  efficiency  of  a  motor-generator  set  is  85  per  cent.  The 
steam  consumption  per  electrical-hp-hour  delivered  by  the  motor- 
generator  set  is  then  14  ~-  .85  =  16.4  pounds  electrical-hp-hour, 
showing  a  decided  advantage  in  favor  of  the  motor-driven  ex- 
citer. If  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  small  steam  unit  be  used 
for  heating  purposes,  the  advantage  will  be  somewhat  less,  de- 
pending on  maintenance  and  repair  of  small  steam  set,  but, 
usually,  still  in  favor  of  the  motor-driven  exciter. 

W.    S.    MUNRO. 

Electrically-driven  exciters  are  the  more  economical. 

G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

Electrically-driven.  C.  W.  Higgins. 

L'nder  average  conditions  it  is  far  more  economical  to  use 
motor-driven  exciters  after  a  plant  has  been  started  up.  With 
the  average  steam  exciter  set  not  exceeding  100  kilowatts  capacity 
it  is  not  usual  to  obtain  better  economy  than  40  pounds  of  steam 
per  kilowatt-hour,  whereas  with  the  large  engines  of  a  station 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  obtain  economy  of  16  pounds  of  steam 
JXT  kilowatt-hour.  Hence,  allowing  80  per  cent  efficiency  for  the 
motor,  you  would  obtain  economy  of  20  pounds  of  steam  per 
kilowatt-hour  for  power  delivered  to  the  exciter  generator,  or 
practically  one-half  the  amount  of  steam  required  to  drive  a  steam 
exciter  set.  J.  S.  Whitaker. 

Electric.  J.  F.  Dostal. 

^^ot()r-driven  exciters  are  by  far  the  most  economical  units 
to  use  for  continuous  operation. 

The  Edison   Elec.   IllV;  Co.  of  Boston'. 

l^lectric-driven. 

The  Edison  Elec.  TllV;  C(».  ok  Brockton. 
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Where  steam  and  electric-driven  exciters  are  both  provided, 
the  electric-driven  generator  would  be  much  more  convenient 
for  general  operation ;  whether  it  would  be  the  more  efficient  or 
not  would  depend  entirely  on  its  size  and  also  on  the  average 
load  that  it  would  have  to  carry.  If  the  steam-driven  exciter 
were  comparatively  small,  the  engine  would  take  a  larger  amount 
of  steam  for  its  operation,  probably  two  or  three  times  as  much 
as  that  required  by  the  steam  engine-driven  generators  that  were 
being  excited  from  the  exciters.  So,  although  the  electric-driven 
exciter  might  have  a  total  efficiency  of  only  50  per  cent,  it  might, 
on  account  of  the  high  efficiency  of  the  unit  from  which  it  was 
taking  current,  be  more  efficient  than  the  engine-driven  exciter 
set.     It  would  certainly  be  much  more  convenient. 

F.  G.  Proutt. 


It  depends  on  the  amount  of  exhaust  steam  needed  for 
heating  feed  water.  If  feed  water  is  hot  enough,  motor-driven 
exciter  is  most  economical.  J.  T.  Cowling. 

K  9.  Is  it  not  a  good  policy  to  install  an  exciter  of  double 
the  capacity  required  and  nse  an  armature  of  double  the  voltage 
and  operate  at  half  speed? 

I  think  the  money  necessary  to  install  such  a  machine  could 
be  spent  to  better  advantage.  A.  Petkrs. 

I  fail  to  see  any  advantage,  as  the  first  cost  would  be  greater, 
and  such  a  machine  would  be  compelled  to  run  at  its  maximum 
load  at  its  lowest  efficiency.  Geo.  \V.  Riciiard.sox. 

The  writer  thinks  it  good  policy  to  install  an  exciter  of 
double  the  capacity  if  there  is  chance  for  the  plant  to  grow- 
rapidly.  Do  not  sec  any  advantage  in  having  armature  of  double 
voltage  operating  at  half-speed. 

F.  C.  S.,  Maldex  Elec.  Co. 

No.  G.   R.   Lelaxd. 
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Probably  no  gain.  Commutation  may  be  better,  but  at  full 
load  in  amperes  heating  of  armature  will  be  greater,  due  to  de- 
creased  ventilation   at   half-speed.  W.   H.   C. 

No.  G-  Wilbur  Hublev. 

There  seems  to  be  no  advantage  in  installing  an  exciter  of 
double  capacity  with  double -volt  age  armature,  operated  at  half- 
speed,  except  to  increase  the  first  cost  of  the  machine  something 
like  30  or  40  p^r  cent,  as  the  constants  of  such  a  machine  would 
be  very  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  a  machine  of  proper  capacity. 
Manufacturers  of  electrical  machinery  can  be  trusted  to  furnish 
a  machine  quite  as  satisfactory  in  operation  as  that  which  any 
central-station  man  is  likely  to  evolve,  J.  S.  Whitaker. 

No.  The  fixed  costs  would  more  than  unbalance  any  good 
this  arrangement  might  do.  C.   F.   Haywood. 

No,  A  properly  built  machine  purchased  from  a  reliable 
maker  should  be  able  to  operate  satisfactorily  at  rated  speed  and 
voltage.  The  Seattle  Elec,  Co. 

it  shows  very  poor  confidence  in  the  exciter  if  it  is  judged 
necessary  to  make  it  twice  as  large  as  actual  capacity  requires. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

As  the  ratings  of  modern,  first-class  electrical  apparatus  are 
based  on  continuous  perfonnance,  there  is  no  reason  why  putting 
in  an  exciter  of  double  the  capacity  and  running  half  voltage 
would  be  any  more  satisfactory  than  putting  in  an  exciter  ami 
lunning  at  normal  rating*  A  very  much  better  policy  w^ould  be 
to  put  in  an  extra  exciter  set,  and  in  all  well-conducted  stations 
more  than  one  exciter  set  is  used  anyway.  The  amount  of  in* 
sjurance  you  would  get  from  arranging  your  exciter,  as  stated  in 
the  question,  would  not  be  enough  to  justify  the  extra  expense 
of  such  a  machine.  F.  G.  Proutt* 

K  10.  In  connection  with  an  underground  Edison  3-wire 
system  operated  from  a  substation,  which  of  the  three  methods 
of  conversion  from  60-cycle  alternating  current  to  direct  current, 
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namely,  rotary  converters,  induction  motor-generator  seta,  or 
synchronous  motor-generator  sets,  will  g^ive  best  results  if  a 
heavy  short  should  develop  on  the  3-wire  direct-current  system? 


Induction  motor-generator  set. 


A.  Peters. 


Rotary  converters;  circuit-breakers  will  protect  generator. 

Geo.  W.  Richardsont. 


Induction  motor-generator  set. 


W,  H.  C. 


Motor-generator  set,  though  cost  is  more, 

A.  E.  Walden. 

Induction  motor-driven  sets  are  preferable,  as  they  are  less 
liable  to  flash  over  on  heavy  short-circuits  than  are  rotaries  under 
the  same  conditions.  They  are  preferable  to  synchronous  motor- 
driven  sets,  as  the  self- inductance  is  greater  and  will  prevent  such 
an  excessive  flow  of  current  in  case  of  a  short-circuit  as  would  be 
the  case  with  synchronous  motors,  and  the  consequent  effect  on 
other  apparatus  connected  to  the  same  circuit  is  less.  It  is  also 
nearly  impossible  to  burn  off  even  a  small  short-circuit  with 
6o-cycle  rotaries,  but  is  possible  with  motor-driven  generator  sets 
whether  they  are  synchronous  or  induction  motors. 

W.   F.   OVIATT, 


There  are  two  points  to  be  considered: 

First — The  machine  most  effective  in  quickly  burning  off  the 
ordinary  short-circuit  on  feeder  or  mains. 

Second — The  machine  that  can  be  most  quickly  put  back  on 
load  if  the  short-circuit  has  been  severe  enough  to  necessitate 
shut-down  of  unit. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  as  between  shunt-wound  rotary  con- 
verters and  shunt-wound  generators  driven  by  induction  or  syn- 
chronous motors,  the  rotary  converter  is  most  effective  in  burn- 
ing off  an  ordinary  short-circuit,  as  it  will  maintain  nearly  con- 
stant voltage  with  excessive  overloads,  whereas,  the  shunt- 
wound  generators  will  drop  off  very  rapidly  in  voltage. 
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In  regard  to  the  second,  the  smaller-size  induction  motor- 
driven  generator  sets  could  undoubtedly  be  put  back  into  service 
more  quickly  than  a  rotary  or  synchronous  motor,  both  of  which 
have  to  be  synchronized.  For  the  larger  sizes  of  induction-motor 
generator  sets,  say  above  soo-kw  capacity,  there  would  be  very 
little,  if  any,  difference  in  time  required  to  put  machines  under 
load. 

As  a  general  proposition  the  rotary  or  synchronous  motor- 
generator  would  for  the  above  reasons,  as  well  as  for  better 
efficiency,  be  advisable  for  the  larger  systems,  while  the  induction 
motor-generator  could  sometimes  be  advantageously  used  in  the 
smaller  stations.  W.  A.  Rollins. 

Induction  motor-generator  set.  All  three  types  of  motors 
will  pull  out  on  short,  but  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  induction 
motor  being  up  to  speed  and  able  to  take  load  sooner  than  other 
type.  Harry  Hollis. 

Induction  motor-generator  sets  in  this  particular  case. 

Harry  M.  Hope. 

Induction  motor-generator  sets.  A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

In  case  of  a  heavy  short  if  the  direct-current  apparatus  is 
protected  by  proper  circuit-breakers  there  should  be  no  trouble 
m  any  case,  but  if  not  so  protected  the  induction  motor  would 
probably  pull  the  longest  with  the  short  on. 

C.    W.    HiGGINS. 

Induction  motor-generators  would  furnish  current  longer 
under  severe  short-circuit  conditions ;  that  is,  they  would  not  be 
affected  by  drop  in  voltage  to  such  an  extent  as  would  synchron- 
ous motor-generators  or  rotaries,  which  would  almost  immediately 
drop  out  of  step  under  severe  conditions. 

The  Edison   Elec.   IllV,  Co.  of  Boston. 

Induction  motf)r-generator  sets. 

The  Edison  Ei.ec.  Tli/g  Co.  of  Brockton. 
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An  induction  motor-generator  set  would  probably  cover  the 
conditions  that  would  result  from  heavy  short-circuit  on  direct- 
current  end  better  than  either  of  the  other  types  of  apparatus 
mentioned,  as  the  induction  motor  will  take  care  of  an  extremely 
heavy  overload,  anyway,  and  the  motor  can  not  be  injured  by  a 
dead  short-circuit;  the  only  effect  such  a  condition  w^ould  have 
would  be  the  slowing  down  of  the  motor.  The  general  efficiency 
of  such  a  set  would  probably  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  either 
of  the  others.  F.  G,  Proutt. 

K  11.  (a)  What  is  the  probable  diference  in  cost  and  eM- 
cicncy  at  one-half,  thxec-qnarters  and  full  load  between  using 
static  transformers  and  a  rotary  converter  and  using  a  syn- 
chronous motor-generator  set,  the  motor  taking  full  alternating- 
current  voltage,  say  6600  volts?  (b)  What  is  probable  differ- 
ence in  case  of  an  induction  motor-generator  setT 

The  efficiency  will  be  least  wath  rotary  converters. 

Geo,  W,  Richardson. 


Only  an  approximate  comparison  can  be  made  in  this  case. 
The  costs  are  affected  by  the  frequency  to  a  certain  extent*  Tak- 
ing 25  cycles,  for  instance.  The  rotary  converter  for  a  given 
cost  should  have  at  least  as  great  an  output  as  the  generator  of 
the  motor-generator  set.  The  efficiency  of  the  rotary  should  be 
probably  two  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  generator  at  full 
load,  and  from  two  to  four  per  cent  at  one-half  load.  It  then 
remains  to  compare  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  a  synchronous  or 
an  induction  motor  with  that  of  the  lowering  transformers. 
Rough  comparison  would  indicate  that  the  synchronous  and  the 
induction  motor  for  the  above  conditions  should  cost  very  nearly 
the  same,  and  the  efficiencies  of  these  two  should  be  practically 
the  same  unless  the  induction  motor  is  designed  for  rather  good 
starting  torque.  If  the  induction  motor  is  designed  for  a  very  small 
slip  and  consequent  small  starting  torque,  its  efficiency  can  be 
made  relatively  high. 

The  cost  of  a  synchronous  or  an  induction  motor  will  always 

be  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  lowering  transformers 

required  in  the  above  case.    This  cost  may  be  even  two  or  three 

times  as  great.      Therefore,  the  combined  cost  of  the  motor- 
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generator  set  should  be  very  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the 
rotary-converter  set  with  equally  good  operating  machines. 

Efficiency  of  the  synchronous  or  the  induction  motor  will 
usually  be  from  three  to  five  per  cent  lower  than  that  of  the 
lowering  transformers.  Therefore,  the  efficiency  of  the  motor- 
generator  unit  should  be  from  five  to  seven  per  cent  lower  than 
that  of  the  rotary  converter  with  its  lowering  transformers,  and 
the  difference  may  even  be  greater  in  small  units. 

In  the  case  of  6o-cycle  rotary  converters  the  difference  will 
not  be  as  great,  as  the  efficiency  of  the  6o-cycle  rotary  converter 
will  be  possibly  equal  to  or  lower  than  that  of  the  direct-current 
generator  of  the  motor-generator  set.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
efficiency  of  the  6o-cycle  synchronous  or  induction  motor  may  be 
slightly  lower  than  in  the  case  of  the  25-cycle  unit.  As  the  trans- 
former efficiency  will  not  be  reduced  the  same  amount,  the  com- 
bined efficiency  of  the  6o~cycle  motor-generator  will  be  slightly 
lower  than  that  of  the  25-cycle  set,  while  the  efficiency  of  the 
60-cycle  rotary-converter  set  will  be  lower  than  the  25-cycle  set, 
hut  the  reduction  in  the  efficiency  of  the  rotary  set  will  be  one  or 
two  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  motor-generator  set.  It  may  be 
said,  in  general,  the  efficiency  of  the  6o-cycle  motor-generator 
set  will  be  from  three  to  six  per  cent  lower  than  that  of  a  6o-cycle 
rotary-converter  set. 

The  Westinghouse  Elec  axd  Mfg.  Co, 

K  12.  What  are  the  points  in  favor  of  use  of  air  compressors 
for  central-station  use  for  cleaning  dynamos,  etc? 

Compressed  air  reaches  portions  of  machines  inaccessible  by 
other  methods,  can  be  applied  while  generators  arc  in  service,  and 
has  the  double  advantage  of  thoroughness  and  facilitv^  of  hand- 
ling. Ralph  R.  Laxton. 


The  advantage  of  using  compressed  air  for  cleaning  pur- 
ix)ses  in  central  statioHs  is  readily  seen  in  the  case  of  armatures 
of  considerable  size,  where  with  a  nozzle  of  some  length  dust  can 
be  blown  from  coils  and  leads  that  are  entirely  inaccessible  to  a 
bellows  or  cleaning  by  hand,  Lee  Bover. 

Using  an  air  compressor  for  station  use  in  cleaning  out 
dv^amos,  et  ccctera,  is  more  desirable  than  any  other  method,  as 
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it  is  a  labor-saving  device ;  it  is  also  much  more  efficient^  dust  and 
dirt  in  holes  and  corners  of  the  machines  being  driven  out  where 
a  hand-bellows  would  never  touch  it,  and  the  man  in  charge  of 
cleaning  the  machines  is  apt  to  do  his  work  much  better  than  by 
using  the  hand-bellows.  William  M.  Lewis, 

Air  compressors  furnish  an  easy  and  convenient  method  of 
cleaning  dynamos.  The  work  done  is  also  superior  to  any  other 
method  of  cleaning  known  to  us. 

Charleston  Consol.  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 


The  air  compressor  in  a  station  is  really  a  necessity  and  no 
station  of  any  size  should  be  without  one,  especially  where  it  runs 
twenty-four  hours  in  every  day.  If  you  use  your  air  hose  in  the 
proper  manner  and  do  not  get  it  too  close  to  your  mica  insulation, 
you  will  have  no  trouble  at  all,  but  you  can  in  a  short  time  blow 
a  great  portion  of  tlie  mica  out  of  your  alternators  and  leave  them 
in  a  weak  condition.  By  using  your  air  for  cleaning  your  fields 
and  anuatures  as  well  as  the  frame,  you  always  have  a  machine 
looking  as  though  it  were  new,  as  the  air  does  not  affect  the 
varnish  where  soft  rags  are  used  to  wipe  the  machines  after  all 
the  dust  has  been  removed. 

Where  you  are  called  upon  at  times  to  overload  your  ma- 
chines  for  a  few  hours  you  will  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  simply 
tap  your  hose  with  two  nozzles  and  put  them  to  blowing  on  each 
side  of  the  machine  to  keep  the  temperature  down  and  prevent 
hot  boxes.  Again,  where  you  have  a  hot  box,  though  it  may  be 
smoking,  you  can  easily  cool  it  down  with  compressed  air  from 
your  compressor,  as  compressed  air  has  a  very  dry,  cooling  effect 
and  does  not  affect  your  generator ;  but  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  blow  all  your  oil  out.  For  cleaning  switchboards  it  is  ahead 
of  ever>^thing,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  a  short-drcuit  and  you 
are  sure  to  have  a  good  clean  board.  Your  arc  lamps,  and  also 
your  meters,  can  be  cleaned  in  a  few  seconds  by  piping  your  air 
to  your  repair-room,  and  your  torches  kept  at  a  steady  flame  from 
its  regular  pressure  when  stored  in  a  reservoir* 

Fmd  M.  Lege,  Jr. 

Air  compressors  are  handy  for  cleaning  dynamos,  exciters, 
switchboard  for  pneumatic  control,  for  air  drills,  and  for  forcing 
oil  to  different  bearings.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 
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(i)   Is  not  dangerous  to  workman  or  injurious  to  machine. 

(2)  Reaches  all  parts  of  machine. 

(3)  Can  be  used  while  machine  is  running. 

(4)  Does  the  work  quickly  and  leaves  no  lint  or  moisture 
on  machine,  R.  McMillan. 


The  thoroughness  of  the  cleaning. 


W.  P.  Hancock. 


The  list  of  air  for  cleaning  electrical  machinery  shortens 
the  time  required  to  do  the  work  and  enables  the  operator  to 
do  a  much  more  thorough  job.  It  is  possible  to  clean  out  corners 
and  the  recesses  that  can  not  be  reached  by  other  means. 

X.  E*   MOULTROP 

K  13.  (a)  What  is  considered  as  the  working  Kfe  on  a  125- 
volt,  300-kilowatt,  moderate-speed  direct-ciirrent  commutator? 
(b)  What  is  annual  expense  for  carbon  brushes? 

The  working  life  of  a  125-voIt,  300-kw,  moderate-speed,  di- 
rect-current commutator  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  care 
and  attention  given  it  Presuming  the  machine  is  of  first-class 
make,  and  that  proper  care  is  given  to  commutator,  the  life  should 
be.  at  least,  ten  years. 

Ch.ajileston  Consol.  Ry.^  Gas  and  Elec  Co. 


(a)  About  ten  years.     Carbon  brushes  ought  to  last  six 
months  to  a  year  in  this  service.      Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


I  operate  two  150-kw,  two  loo-kw  and  two  56.5-kw,  all 
125-volt,  direct-current  generators  and  the  commutators  have 
been  run  for  three  years  and  show  no  great  wear;  they  have 
never  been  turned  down  and  but  one  new  set  of  brushes  has  been 
placed  on  them.  These  machines  average  twelve  hours  a  day 
each,  and  are  well  loaded,  but  are  never  allowed  to  spark  in  the 
slightest  and  the  commutators  bear  a  rich  chocolate  color,  being 
well  lubricated  and  always  receiving  the  closest  attention, 

Fred  M*  Lege,  Jr. 
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K  14*  Is  it  practicable  to  overload  an  iucomiiig  generator 
on  a  water  rheostat  and  tlms  lower  its  frequency,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  synchronized  with  a  generator  that  is  overloaded  and 
running  below  speed? 

It  is  practicable,  and  the  writer  has  resorted  to  such  a  pro- 
cedure ill  the  operation  of  a  hydro-electric  plant  consisting  of  two 
looo^kw  units,  L.  O.  Veseil 

Practicable,  perhaps,  but  by  no  means  to  be  recommended. 
The  second  unit  should  be  thrown  in  before  the  load  is  so  heavy 
as  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  first  prime  mover,  and  to  reduce 
the  speed  of  the  second  by  an  artificial  overload  would  be  to  in- 
vite disaster.  Ralph  R.  Laxton. 

It  is  entirely  practicable  to  overload  an  incoming  generator 
on  a  water  rheostat,  thus  lowering  its  frequency,  in  order  to 
synchronize  it  properly  with  a  generator  that  is  already  over- 
loaded and  running  below  speed*  In  Germany,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  paralleling  alternators  first  came  up»  water  rheostats 
were  quite  commonly  used,  it  being  the  belief  at  that  time  that 
the  facility  with  which  machines  could  be  thrown  together  was 
increased  by  loading  up  the  incoming  generator  in  this  way,  the 
load  also  being  used  more  or  less  for  obtaining  the  proper  speed. 

H.  H.  Barnes,  Jr. 

This  depends  upon  your  switchboard  attendants,  and  you 
are  always  taking  chances.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

This  is  practical,  but  should  not  be  necessary,  as  it  is  not 
difficult  to  slow  down  the  incoming  engine  by  means  of  the 
governor  or  throttle.  M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co» 

K  15.  In  the  operation  of  alternators  in  parallel,  driven 
by  reciprocating  engines  and  turbines,  is  there  any  tendency 
shown  for  the  turbine  sets  to  take  all  or  nearly  all  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  station  load? 


The  division  of  the  load  between  reciprocating  engines  and 
turbine-driven  alternators  in  parallel  depends   entirely  on   the 
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respective  governors*  By  a  proper  choice  of  governor,  either 
the  turbine-driven  or  engine-driven  units  may  be  made  to  take 
the  greater  share  of  the  load  fluctuations* 

H.  H.  Barnes,  Jr. 


A  very  good  discussion  of  this  appears  in  the  Electric  Club 
Journal,  February,  1905.  A.  Balsley, 

With  steam  turbines  operating  in  nioltiple  with  recipro- 
cating engines,  the  standard  adjustment  of  turbine  governors 
will  usually  force  the  turbo  set  to  take  practically  all  of  the 
fluctuations  This  can  be  corrected,  .to  a  large  extent,  by  alter- 
ing the  adjustments  of  the  various  governors,  but  the  inherent 
close  regulation  of  the  steam  turbine  will  always  force  it  to 
take  more  than  its  proper  share  of  the  load. 

M,  Carrington. 


In  case  the  generators  have  similar  characteristics  as  regards 
regulation,  then  the  question  of  division  of  load  between  the 
above  units  will  be  principally  a  question  of  flywheel  character- 
istics of  the  two  units  and  the  engine  characteristics.  Turbo- 
generators very  frequently  have  large  flywheel  capacity  and 
may  not  follow  quickly  the  changes  in  the  slow -speed  engine 
conditions  due  to  the  great  inertia  of  the  turbo-generator  field. 
Also  in  many  instances  the  speed  regulation  of  the  reciprocat- 
ing engines  has  been  made  comparatively  poor  in  order  to  assist 
parallel  running,  while  steam  turbines  may  be  designed  for  much 
better  speed  regulation,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  the  govern- 
ing of  such  units  sluggish  to  assist  the  parallel  operation.  In 
consequence,  it  may  happen  that  a  turbo  unit  with  great  inertia 
and  good  speed  regulation  characteristics  may  be  operated  in 
parallel  witli  reciprocating  unit  having  much  smaller  inertia 
and  much  poorer  speed  regulation.  In  such  a  case  the  turbo 
unit  will  take  the  fluctuations  of  the  load  to  a  considerable 
extent.  If  the  turbo  unit  were  replaced  by  reciprocating  unit 
having  similar  inertia  and  speed  characteristics,  this  latter 
unit  should  also  take  the  fluctuations  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  Westinghouse  Elec.  and  Mfg,  Co. 
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Steam   turbines  will   take  a   little  more   than   their  proper 
share  of  fluctuations  on  station  load. 

Charleston  Consol.  Ry,^  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 


K  16.  In  the  operation  of  alternators  in  parallel,  driven  by 
reciprocating^  eng:ines  and  turbines,  what  tendency,  if  any,  is 
shown  for  a  heavy  cross  current  at  time  of  sudden  overload 
or  short-circuit? 

In  operating  reciprocating  engine  and  turbine  alternators 
in  parallel  the  tendency  is  for  the  turbine  to  take  the  overload, 
providing  the  regulation  of  the  alternators  is  the  same. 

Edw.  Schildhauer. 


Answer  to  question  K  15  should  cover  this.  The  same  cause 
that  could  make  certain  of  the  units  take  the  fluctuating  loads 
would  also  make  the  same  units  give  heav>*  cross  currents  under 
extreme  conditions. 

The  Westinghouse  Elec.  and  Mfg.  Co. 

In  the  case  of  two  large  plants  operating  in  parallel,  one 
engine-driven,  the  other  turbine-driven,  no  serious  troubles  of 
the  kind  mentioned  have  been  noticed  from  overloads  or  short- 
circuits.  (Unsigned.) 

K  17.  (a)  What  is  fonnd  to  be  the  best  method  of  ground- 
ing the  star  point  of  large  (1000-kw  or  over)  generators — ground- 
ing through  one  rheostat  common  to  all  machines,  each  generator 
through  separate  rheostat,  or  otherwise,  and  (b)  what  sort  of 
rheostat  or  connection  to  ground  is  best? 

(a)  In  the  design  of  large  power  stations  it  has  generally 
been  conceded  that  the  best  practice  is  to  provide  a  single  rheo- 
stat which  is  common  to  all  generators  in  the  station,  this  rlieo- 
Stat  being  designed  to  limit  the  current  in  the  common  groimd 
lead  to  a  certain  predetermined  amount.  This  current  is  decided 
upon  by  the  conditions  existing  in  the  installation,  and  the 
grounding  is  primarily  for  the  protection  of  the  feeder  circuits- 
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(b)  The  resistance  is  usually  made  of  heavy  grids  of  resist- 
ance metal  mounted  in  suitable  frames>  the  whole  being  sup- 
ported  on  insulators  suitable  for  the  required  voltage, 

Bertrand  Rowe. 

K  18,    In  motor-generator  sets  eonsistiiig  of  a  polyphase 

motor  and  direct-CErrent  or  alternating-current  generator,  what 
advantages  have  induction  over  synchronous  motors? 

In  small  or  moderate  sizes  induction  motor  would  probably 
have  the  advantage  in  first  cost  over  synchronous.  Has  fewer 
accessories  and  requires  somewhat  less  care  in  operation,  par- 
ticularly in  starting.  It  is  also  free  from  ^'hunting"  sometimes 
found  in  synchronous  installations,  but  in  larger  sizes,  repre- 
senting considerable  percentage  of  the  capacity  of  generator  or 
lines,  its  low  power  factor  must  be  reckoned  with  and  it  is  at  a 
decided  disadvantage  in  that  it  has  not  the  valuable  property  pos- 
sessed by  the  synchronous  motor  of  correcting  the  power  factor 
of  the  line.  An  induction  motor-generator  set  is  also  inferior  to 
s\Tichronous  set  or  rotary  converter  in  that  it  is  not  capable  of 
being  used  'inverted."  Ralph  R.  Laxton. 

The  principal  advantage  that  an  induction  motor  has  over 
a  synchronous  motor  is  that  in  case  of  lightning  troubles  on  the 
alternating-current  system  the  induction  motor  is  not  seriously 
affected,  w^hereas  a  synchronous  motor  will  fall  out  of  step. 
In  case  of  a  lightning  discharge  through  the  arresters,  it  has  the 
effect  of  momentarily  diverting  the  current.  This  is  a  serious 
matter  in  operating  units  in  parallel.  I  should  recommend  induc- 
tion motors  wherever  there  is  lightning  trouble, 

H-  J.  GiLLE, 

The  advantages  of  an  induction  motor  over  a  synchronous 
motor  are  its  higher  breakdown  point,  and  also  that  it  can  be 
started  without  any  auxiliary  apparatus.  These  advantages  are 
overweighted  by  the  better  power  factor  of  the  synchronous 
motor,  which  is  an  important  feature.  H.  J.  Meyer, 

Induction  motors  will  operate,  even  after  one  phase  may 
be  open-circuited  after  they  are  started,  and  also  work  better 
on  variable  voltage  on  the  different  phases, 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec  Co, 
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The  main  advantages  are  the  ease  of  starting  the  induction 
motor,  the  low  cost  of  necessary  switchboard,  the  fact  that  it 
will  not  **fall  out  of  step/'  the  fact  that  there  are  no  moving 
contacts  and  the  fact  that  no  exciting  current  is  necessary. 

See  Electrical  Club  Journal,  February,  1905. 

W.  R.  Collier, 


Synchronous  motor-generator  sets  may  be  used  to  raise  the 
power  factor  of  the  system,  while  induction  motor-generator 
s^ets  will,  of  necessity,  lower  the  power  factor;  but  where  the 
attendance  is  not  thoroughly  competent  more  harm  than  good 
will  probably  be  done  in  attempting  to  adjust  the  field  strength 
of  the  synchronous  motor  for  obtaining  the  best  results. 

An  additional  disadvantage  against  the  synchronous  set  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  order  to  ait  down  line  disturbances  at  start- 
ing it  is  necessar>^  to  provide  some  external  means  of  bringing 
the  unit  up  to  the  synchronous  speed,  and  this  is  usually  accom- 
plished by  an  induction  motor* 

The  cost  of  the  induction  motor-generator  set  will  usually 
be  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  synchronous  motor- 
generator  set,  especially  where  the  installation  is  fed  through 
transformers,  allowing  one-half  voltage  taps  to  be  taken  out 
for  starting  and  thus  eliminating  the  auto-starting  device. 

<  M   C^RRINGTON. 


Simplicity  of  starting  devices  and  absence  of  exciter. 

Absence  of  field  rheostats  and  instruments. 

Rugged  construction  throughout. 

Motor  starts  with  load  and  without  friction  clutch. 

Running  current  not  dependent  upon  attendant,   or  wave 
form. 

Power  factor  not  changing  with  wave  form  or  excitation 
and  there  is  no  hunting. 

Does  not  react  upon  generator  as  does  the  synchronous  type. 

Changes    in    generator    speed    and    in    load    readily    taken 
care  of. 

Skilled  attendance  not  necessary  and  the  apparatus  is  simple 
both  in  construction  and  operation. 

The  Philadelphia  Elec.  Co. 
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Induction  motors  are  not  affected  by  drops  in  line  press- 
ure to  such  an  extent  as  synchronous  motors,  and  are  generally 
capable  of  standing  overload  conditions  with  less  liability  of 
trouble.  They  are  also  generally  easier  to  operate,  being  easier 
to  start  and  place  in  service  on  a  large  system. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 


The  induction  motor  requires  no  exciter  with  the  switch- 
board apparatus  incident  to  it.  It  is  simpler  in  construction, 
has  no  field  winding  with  liability  of  "field  discharge/'  It  has 
no  rotating  winding  other  than  the  squirrel  secondary.  It  is 
easier  to  starts  takes  less  starting  current,  and  does  not  have 
to  be  synchronized.  It  is  not  overloaded  and  stopped  if  the 
voltage  of  the  supply  circuit  falls  momentarily  or  if  there  is 
a  heavy  load  or  short-circuit  on  the  generator.  As  it  has  no 
field  adjustment,  the  operator  can  not  disturb  the  voltage  or 
power  factor  of  the  circuit.  Accidents  that  would  injure  the 
motor  or  interfere  with  the  service  are  much  less  likely,  and 
satisfactory  operation  can  be  secured  with  a  lower  grade  of 
labor.  The  Westinghouse  Elec.  and  Mfg.  Co. 


Induction  motors  are  easier  to  start;  do  not  go  out  of  step 
and  cause  all  kinds  of  trouble  in  case  of  a  momentary  short-cir- 
cuit on  the  system  supplying  motor;  do  not  feed  back  into  a 
short-ciraiit  on  supplying  system ;  are  much  more  reliable  and 
easier  to  operate.  When  used  to  operate  alternating  generators 
in  parallel  it  is  much  easier  to  divide  the  load  properly  between 
the  generators  when  same  are  driven  bv  induction  motors. 

M.  P.  R..  N,  Y,  Ea  Co. 


E  19.  Is  it  practical  to  use  a  Hopkinson,  Kapp  or  other 
similar  test  on  two  6-phaBe  rotaries  in  the  substation,  connected 
to  mn  normally  in  multiple  from  the  same  'bEs-bars.  which  are 
supplied  by  a  S-phase  line,  a  separate  engine  being  available  at 
the  generating  station?  A&suming  first  that  their  shafts  can 
not  be  Interconnected;  and.  second,  that  they  can  be  intercon- 
nected.   Give  description  of  method  or  connections* 
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If  induction  regulators  are  available  for  varying  the  direct- 
current  voltage,  one  rotary  can  be  run  inverted  by  adjusting  the 
regulators,  and  a  full  load  placed  on  each  rotary. 

If  induction  regidators  are  not  available,  the  test  can  be  made 
by  means  of  an  auxiliary  machine  having  an  ampere  capacity, 
equal  to  that  of  one  of  the  rotaries  and  capacity  in  kilowatts 
equal  to  the  copper  losses  in  the  two  rotary  outfits*     The  two 


-&- 


rotaries  should  be  started  and  direct-current  voltage  equalized 
at  the  desired  value  for  the  test.  Then  the  auxiliary  machine 
should  be  connected  as  shown  in  the  diagram  and  the  field  of 
this  machine  be  adjusted  to  secure  the  desired  current  in  the 
armatures  of  the  rotaries.  D.  W.  Roper. 


STORAGE  BATTERIES  AND  BOOSTERS 

L  1.  What  is  the  value  of  storage  batteries  ioating  on 
exciter  circuits? 

They  serve  to  maintain  uniform  load  on  exciter, 

W.  H,  Greenslit. 

Perfect  operation  of  plant  if  exciters  give  out.     A,  Peters, 

Valuable  in  cases  where  exciters  are  all  driven  by  induction 
motors  and  where  all  alternating-current  units  are  in  parallel* 
Their  use  is  not  recommended  except  in  the  large  station  where 
they  may  be  properly  charged  and  discharged.  W.  H,  C 

If  properly  equipped  with  circuit-breakers,  guarantees  a 
practically  uninterrupted  exciting  current  for  generators. 

Harry  Hollis. 
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Close  regulation  and  reliability  of  service  insured. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley, 


Insurance  of  service  and  means  for  rapid  starting  in  event 
of  a  shut-down. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 


The  functions  of  these  batteries  may  be  grouped  under  three 
headings:  First,  regulation.  Second,  emergency  discharge  for 
excitation.    Third,  emergency  discharge  for  lighting. 

Under  the  first  heading,  batteries  are  especially  desirable  for 
maintaining  constant  voltage  on  the  exciter  'bus,  notwithstanding 
irregularities  in  the  operation  of  the  exciter  units.  These  irregu- 
larities are  particularly  liable  to  occur  where  current  for  excita- 
tion is  supplied  by  rotaries  or  motor-generators  operated  from 
the  alternators  themselves.  In  this  case,  any  tendency  to  change 
the  sp'eed  of  the  alternators  will  vary  the  voltage  of  the  exciter 
'bus  in  the  same  direction,  thus  magnifying  the  effect  on  the  alter- 
nator voltage.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  a  batter>' 
used  for  this  purpose,  the  exciter  sets  should  have  a  drooping 
characteristic  so  that  their  voltage  will  be  held  at  the  proper 
point  with  the  least  amount  of  charge  or  discharge  in  the  battery. 

Under  the  second  heading,  a  battery  is  of  special  advantage 
for  emergency  discharge,  since  it  is  always  ready  to  take  its 
load,  no  time  being  lost  in  getting  it  into  service.  Should  trouble 
appear  with  any  one  of  the  exciter  units,  it  can  be  shut  down 
instantly  and  its  load  thrown  on  the  battery  until  another  unit 
can  be  put  in  service.  In  this  way  any  derangement  that  may 
be  of  minor  importance  at  first,  may  be  prevented  from  becoming 
more  serious.  In  case  the  entire  exciter  load  is  carried  by  one 
unit*  a  breakdow^n  of  this  unit  causes  a  total  interruption  of  the 
station  output  if  there  is  no  battery  floating  on  the  exciter  'bus. 
Where  the  exciter  current  is  furnished  by  rotaries  or  motor-gen- 
erator sets,  an  interruption  of  this  kind  must  continue  until  a 
steam-driven  exciter  can  be  put  into  service,  if  there  is  no  battery^ 
since  there  is  no  alternating  current  available  for  operating  a 
motor-driven  set. 

Under  the  third  heading,  a  battery  on  the  exciter  'bus  is 
of  great  advantage  in  supplying  light  for  a  station  in  case  of  any 
accident  that  would  interrupt  the  operation  of  the  plant  and 
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otherwise  put  the  entire  station  in  darkness.  Even  with  a  steam- 
driven  exciter  this  result  might  ensue,  due  to  an  accident  to  the 
boiler  plant  or  steam  piping.  J.  Lester  Woodbridge. 

Invaluable  as  an  insurance  of  continuous  service, 

H,   BOTTOMLEY. 


It  is  small  Very  often  they  will  make  an  undesirable  com- 
plication; especially  when  the  exciters  are  compound  wound. 
The  more  reliable  the  exciters  are,  the  less  are  the  storage  bat- 
teries needed.  W.  H,  Wolvekamp. 


L  2.     Does  it  pay  a  small  plant  to  install  batteriea? 
is  the  depreciation  of  storage-battery  installations? 


What 


(a)  Yes;  storage  batteries  are  a  paying  investment  where 
single-expansion  engines  are  used  and  fuel  is  high. 

(b)  Depreciatiou  is  very  slight  W,  H.  Greensut. 

(a)  Under  certain  conditions,  yes.     If  a  small  plant  sells 
current  at  fiat  rate,  no. 

(b)  With  care,  depreciation  is  very  little.  A,  Peters. 

(a)  It  depends  on  nature  of  loads;  usually  the  installation 
would  not  be  justified. 

(b)  Depreciation  is  about  10  per  cent  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, G,  Wilbur  Hubley. 


It  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  service. 


E.  L. 


Each  case  should  be  given  specific  consideration.  In  the 
abstract,  many  small  plants  now  giving  only  night  service  could 
profitably  furnish  a  24-hour  service  by  installing  batteries  for  the 
daylight  demand ;  these  batteries  also  being  available  for  assist- 
ing the  generators  during  the  peak  hours,  thus  adding  to  the 
station  capacity  to  meet  increasing  loads, 

Chas.  Blizard, 
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The  depreciation  of  storage-battery  installations  depends 
largely  upon  the  man  in  charge  of  the  plant.  If  the  simple 
instructions  furnished  for  the  proper  care  of  batteries  are  fol- 
lowed, plate  renewals  for  small  installations,  comparing  favor- 
ably with  isolated  plants*  should  average  about  six  per  cent 
per  annum  of  the  cost  of  the  battery  installation, 

John  R.  Williams. 

(a)  Supposing  that  by  "small  plant*'  central  station  is 
meant,  I  should  say,  No. 

(b)  About  10  per  cent  is  considered  a  fair  average,  but  it 
depends  a  good  deal  on  the  kind  of  work  the  batteries  are  doing, 
and  on  the  care  they  get,  W,  H»  Wolvekamr 

L  S.  Is  it  not  more  profitable  for  medium-siJEed  plants  to 
inoreaae  their  station  capacity  than  to  put  in  storage  batteries  ? 

If  a  plant  runs  all  day  and  the  day  load  is  light  and  un- 
economical, put  in  a  battery  to  carry  day  load  and  p^ak  of  night 
load.  A.  Peters. 


Yes. 


G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


As  a  battery  may  be  discharged  in  multiple  with  the  gen- 
erators to  take  a  portion  of  the  peak  load,  it  consequently 
increases  the  station  capacity  by  the  portion  ef  the  peak  that  it 
takes.  As  to  whether  the  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  main 
generating  station  should  be  made  by  generators  or  batteries, 
depends  upon  several  factors,  the  most  important  ones  gener- 
ally being  the  shape  of  the  peak  and  the  values  placed  upon 
close  regulation  and  upon  the  reserve  furnished  by  a  battery, 

Chas.  B lizard. 


In  most  cases  it  will  be  the  best  practice  to  increase  the 
station  capacity.  If  the  generating  units  are  very  large  com- 
pared with  the  average  light  load,  the  storage  batteries  will  give 
a  better  load  factor,  but  this  gain  will  not  compensate  for  tlie 
batteries'  loss  and  expense.  A  very  important  fact  is  that  spare 
station  capacity  is  good  for  24  hours  per  day  at  maximum  load, 
and  the  batteries  are  only  good  for  one  or  a  few  hours  at  maximum 
load  at  certain  times.  W.  H,  Wolvekamp, 
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L  4.  What  would  be  the  original  cost,  cost  of  operation  and 
cost  of  mainteiiaiice,  of  a  set  of  accumulators  to  operate  200 
16-can die-power,  110- volt  lamps  three  hours? 

The  approximate  cost  of  a  battery  of  this  capacity,  installed 
on  a  three-wire  system,  with  switchboard  and  without  boosters, 
would  be  $3600.  No  additional  labor  would  be  required  for  its 
operation,  Chas.  Blizard. 

The  answer  to  question  L  2  applies  to  the  maintenance  feat- 
ure of  this  question,  and  assuming  the  original  cost  as  $3600, 
the  cost  of  plate  renewals  should  average  about  six  per  cent,  or 
$2i6  per  annum.  John  R.  Williams. 

The  original  cost  of  the  accumulators  with  their  accessories 
may  differ  widely,  according  to  the  buyer's  choice.  The  cost 
of  operation,  without  labor  of  taking  care  of  the  batteries,  will 
be  approximately  the  cost  of  66  hp-hours  of  the  motive  power. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  per  year  will  be  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  batteries*  cost  price,  but  this  is  variable,  according  to  the 
care  they  get.  W.  H,  Wolvekamp. 

L  5.  What  is  the  ampere  capacity  of  a  storage  battery  at 
high  rates  of  discharge,  say  the  5,  10,  15»  20,  30  and  45-miEute 
rate,  in  terms  of  the  one-hoar  rate? 

It  depends  upon  the  kind  of  plates,  condition,  formation  and 
age.  The  twenty-minute  rate  is  usually  considered  as  being 
double  the  one-hour  rate,  E*  L. 

The  above  rates  in  multiples  of  the  one-hour  rate  for  plates 
specially  designed  for  working  at  high  rates  of  discharge  are 
respectively  as  follows:  4.5,  3,  2.5.  2,  1.5  and  1.2  times  the  one- 
hour  rate.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  extremely  high 
rates  are  impracticable.  Hugh  Lesley, 


L  6.     Can  a  storage  battery  be  snccefisfuUy  connected  to  the 
Edison  3-wire  system  so  that  it  will  automatically  charge  or 
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discharge  as  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  current  strength  may  demand^ 
without  the  care  of  an  operator  at  the  snbstation  ? 

Why  not  use  differential  boosters  with  batteries? 

A.  Peters. 


Yes, 


G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 


Not  very  well,  if  close  regulation  is  desired. 

W.  H.  WOLVEKAMP. 


The  question  evidently  refers  to  a  storage  battery  located  in 
a  battery  substation  at  some  distance  from  the  generating  station. 
To  a  certain  extent  arbatter>^  so  located  will  discharge  or  charge 
with  rise  or  fall  of  the  load  w^ithout  any  automatic  regulation. 
The  voltage,  however,  will  not  remain  absolutely  constant  under 
these  conditions,  but  will  follow  the  voltage  characteristics  of  the 
battery.  To  maintain  constant  voltage  by  automatic  regulation 
would  involve  automatic  control  of  the  end-cell  switch,  since 
booster  control  would  be  prohibited,  under  such  circmustances, 
w^Jthout  attendance.  It  would  doubtless  be  possible  to  devise  a 
method  of  automatic  end-cell  switch  control  which  w^ould  respond 
to  changes  of  voltage,  thus  producing  the  necessary  charge  or 
discharge  of  the  battery  required  to  maintain  constant  potential 
with  varying  load,  by  throwing  end  cells  in  or  out.  The  state 
of  perfection  already  attained  in  the  development  of  remote  con- 
trol for  end-cell  switches,  would  indicate  that  this  might  be 
extended  to  produce  the  results  above  mentioned  Nothing  of 
this  kind»  however,  has  as  yet  been  attempted,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  immediate  demand  for  such  a  scheme. 

J.  Lester  Woodbridge, 

L  7.  Is  there  a  formula,  or  what  determines  the  ratio  of 
storage-battery  capacity  to  total  connected  load  in  large  cities? 

There  is  no  formula,  the  battery  capacity  being  governed 
solely  by  the  opinions  of  the  engineering  force  or  the  officials  of 
the  companies,  and  the  investment  that  the  companies  in  the 
various  cities  are  willing  to  make  for  this  insurance. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 
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There  is  no  accepted  forniula,  ilie  percentage  of  battery 
capacity'  being  fixed  by  local  conditions.  Battery  capacities  at  the 
one-honr  discharge  rate  vary  from  15  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
maximum  direct-current  load.  Chas.  Blizard. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  depends  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
manager  and  superintendent  of  the  station.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  size  of  the  batteries  and  number  of  cells,  many  points 
should  be  taken  into  consideration ;  such  as  what  their  work  is 
going  to  be,  size  of  peak  of  load,  size  of  generator  units,  load 
factor,  et  cartera.  W.  H.  Wolvekamp. 


18.     (a)  What  is  the  actual  eflciency  (energy)  obtained 
from  a  storage  battery,  (b)  the  efflciency  (quantity)  ? 


About  70  per  cent. 


G.  WlLIlUR  HUBLEV. 


The  efficiency  depends  on  the  rate  of  discharge  and  charge. 
In  actual  practice,  making  six  tests  on  140  cells  (3-wire  system) 
of  200  amperes  for  two  hours  capacity,  I  found  at  maximum 
charging  rate  75  amperes  and  maximum  discharge  rate  200 
amperes  two  hours  on  each  side,  the  average  ampere  efHciency 
81  per  cent  and  the  average  watts  efficiency  78  per  cent  (for 
batteries  only).  Figuring  in  the  loss  of  energi^^  in  the  motor  for 
charging  with  two  hcw^sters,  the  watts  efficiency  dropped  to  51 
per  cent.  W.  H,  Wolv^ekamp. 

The  energy,  or  watt  efficiency,  of  a  ccntral'Station  storage 
battery,  under  the  usual  service  conditions,  is  from  70  to  75  per 
cent.  The  quantity,  or  ampere  efficiency,  is  from  88  to  92  per 
cent.  Hugh  Lesley, 


L  9.  Is  it  advisable  to  use  recording:  voltmeters  and 
ammeters  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  storage  batteries? 
If  so,  to  what  extent  and  for  what  purpose  T 

Recording  voltmeter  placed  on  a  specified  number  of  cells 
will  give  point  of  cut-off  for  charge.  Recording  ammeter  will 
show^  action  of  batteries  through  24  hours^  It  U  especially  ad- 
visable to  install  the  voltmeter.  A.  Peters, 

V.  2— T2 
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Yes-  Records  of  this  kind  are  always  valuable  in  keeping 
check  on  operator's  care.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

Recording  voltmeters  are  necessary;  recording  ammeters 
are  not  E.  L, 

Recording  ammeter,  and,  better  still,  recording  wattmeter 
with  dial  readings  will  be  found  a  desirable  instrument  in  many 
cases.  It  is  a  convenient  check  on  how  much  the  batteries  have 
been  discharging  and  approximately  how  much  charge  they  want 
again.  W.  H.  Wolvekamp. 

Recording  voltmeters  have  been  in  very  general  use  for 
several  years,  and  it  has  been  thoroughly  proven  that  they  are 
of  very  great  value  in  the  proper  operation  of  batteries. 

Recording  ammeters  are  used  to  a  very  limited  extent  and 
have  not  proved  satisfactory  as  a  guide  in  following  the  working 
of  a  battery,  as  the  scale  on  these  instruments  is  such  that  an 
accurate  record  of  the  wnde  variations  of  current  can  not  be 
obtained,  Hugh  Lesley. 

L  10.  Has  a  simple  method  been  found  for  taking  tlie  acid 
fumes  out  of  the  air  diBcharged  from  Btorage-battery  rooms? 

Draw  air,  by  means  of  a  disc  exhaust  fan,  from  the  battery- 
room  through  a  series  of  four  or  five  fine  brass  screens  (about 
JO  wires  of  No,  30  wire  to  the  inch).  Each  screen  should  have 
an  area  of  about  double  that  of  the  exhaust-fan  opening. 

K  L, 

Acid  fumes  have  been  satisfactorily  removed  from  the  bat- 
tery-room air  in  an  experimental  way*  but  in  Boston  an  installa- 
tion is  now  being  made  to  filter  the  air  in  a  large  battery  instal- 
lation, L  E,  MOULTROP. 

This  can  be  readily  accomplished  by  passing  the  air  through 
a  material  of  fine  mesh  located  in  front  of  the  outlet  flue.  By 
this  method  the  air  is  thoroughly  cleared  of  acid  particles  and  is 
discharged  free  from  all  objectionable  features. 

Hu'jH  Lesley. 
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L  IL  Wliat  results  have  been  obtained  from  use  of  board 
separators  in  storage  batteries? 

The  results  are  very  satisfactory  on  certain  batteries. 

E.  L. 

Board  separators,  properly  prepared  for  use  in  storage  bat- 
teries have  proved  of  the  greatest  value  in  all  cases  where  they 
have  been  installed.  They  not  only  improve  the  condition  of  old 
batteries,  but  when  installed  in  new  batteries  serve  to  maintain 
ihein  in  good  condition  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  type 
of  separator  yet  developed.  In  many  cases  the  introduction  of 
hoard  separators  has  increased  the  life  of  the  plates  two  years, 
and  even  more,  where  plate  renewals  would  have  otherwise  been 
necessary.  The  development  of  the  board  separator  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  irnprovements  in  the  storage-battery  art  in 
recent  years.  Hugh  Lesley. 

L  12.  What  methods  are  used  in  removing  sediment  from 
storage  cells,  and  which  is  considered  most  satisfactory? 

Use  two  scoops  made  of  wood,  well  asphalted;  make  blade 
of  one  three  and  one-quarter  inches  long,  the  other,  say»  seven 
or  eight  inches  or  longer,  according  to  width  of  cell.  Scoop  up 
all  you  can  get  with  the  short  scoop,  then  use  the  larger  one. 
You  can  alst)  draw  off  acid,  and  if  water  is  good  and  pure  fill 
cell ;  and  then,  while  water  runs  in  at  one  side  siphon  off  at  the 
other,  stirring  up  the  sediment  all  the  time.  I  think,  while  the 
scoop  method  is  perhaps  the  slow  method,  the  ordinary  battery 
attendant  will  find  it  the  best.  A.  Peters. 

Take  elements  out  of  cell,  siphon  off  electrolyte  and  scoop 
out  sediment.  Harry  Hollis. 

Remove  the  greater  part  of  the  acid,  stir  up  the  sediment 
by  means  of  paddles  and  a  strong  force  of  water  from  a  hydrant 
or  pump.  At  the  same  time  remove  the  sediment  and  water,  by 
means  of  a  pump,  provided  the  siphon  method  can  not  be  used. 
Run  the  water  through  a  settling  tank.     Continue  the  process 
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umii  all  of  the  sedinient  has  been  reniov^ed.  Refill  with  acid. 
Only  a  few  plates  have  to  be  cut  out  when  this  method  is  followed, 
and  none  have  to  be  taken  out  of  commission.  E.  L. 

One  w^ay  is  to  scoop  the  sediment  out  at  the  side  and  from 
under  the  plates;  but  this  is  generally  not  satisfactory.  The 
best  method  is  to  charge  the  cell,  siphon  or  pump  out  the  elec- 
trolyte, pour  in  water,  stir  the  sediment,  siphon  out  again,  and 
repeat  the  operation  till  sediment  is  removed. 

W.  H.  WOLVEKAMP. 

The  best  method  of  removing  sediment  is  dept'ndent  upon 
tlie  size  of  the  cells  of  a  battery.  For  the  smaller  sized  batteries 
it  is  usually  most  convenient  and  least  expensive  to  withdraw 
the  sediment  from  the  bottom  of  the  cells  by  means  of  a  wooden 
rake  or  scoop.  For  batteries  of  larger  sizes  a  siphoning  or 
pumping  method  is  used,  the  electrolyte  being  circulated  through 
a  system  of  tanks  in  which  the  sediment  settles  out. 

Hugh  Lesley. 

L  13.  When  a  leak  has  once  developed  in  lead-lined  oak 
tanks^  satErating  the  wood  with  electrolyte,  and  the  leak  in 
the  lining  been  repaired,  cells  mounted  on  porcelain  feet  four 
inches  high,  will  electrolytic  action  set  in  with  a  likelihood 
of  pitting  the  lining  from  the  bottom  upward  and  rotting  the 
wooden  tank^  If  not.  what  is  responsible  for  such  action?  If 
so,  is  there  any  known  remedy  other  than  the  replacing  of 
tanks^  once  they  leak?  It  has  taken  place  in  a  number  of  cells 
with  entirely  new  linings  but  old  tanks. 

Yes*  Best  to  put  in  entire  new  tank.  Dry  wooden  tank 
thoroughly  before  new  lining  is  placed,  and  coat  heavily  with  a 
good  insulating  paint,  I  think  pitting  of  lead  lining  is  due  to 
electrolysis.  Harry  Hollis. 

Once  the  cell  leaks  and  the  insulrition  is  broken  down  through 
dectrolytic  action,  the  lead  lining  must  be  repaired  and  new  sup* 
porting  insulators  installed  underneath  the  tank.  The  fault  is 
in  the  old  insulators  and  not  in  the  new  lining  or  wood.  In  all 
fTobahilify  the  current  leakage  to  ground  goes  through  and  not 
over  the  supporting  insulators.  H.  1,. 
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The  electrolytic  action  was  caused,  perhaps,  by  iron  screws 
that  fasten  to  the  bottom  of  the  wooden  tank  the  blocks  that 
stand  on  the  insulators,  W.  FL  Wolvekamp. 

In  the  case  of  cells  where  porcelain,  or  insulators,  are 
usvd,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  recurrence  of  electrolytic  action  and 
subsequent  leakage  in  tanks  in  which  the  lining  has  been  repaired 
if  die  insulators  have  become  saturated  w*ith  acid,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  with  cells  that  have  once  leaked.  Simply  wash- 
ing the  insulators  with  an  alkaline  solution  has  not  proved  suf- 
ficient to  neutralize  the  acid  they  have  absorbed,  so  that  the 
only  safe  method  to  prevent  recurrence  of  leakage  is  to  substi- 
tute glass  insulators  for  those  of  porcelain,  which  are  very  apt 
to  be  porous.  Hugh  Lesley, 

L  14.  What  paint  or  compound  have  yon  found  most  satis- 
factory for  painting  the  outside  of  storage^battery  tanks  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  action  of  the  acid  fumes  1 

Asphaltum  paint  is  satisfactory.  Cells  should  be  occasionally 
washed  down  with  a  strong  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
jifterward  wiped  dry.  E.  L, 

The  most  suitable  compound  for  this  purpose  is  a  special 
f.^int  known  to  the  trade  as  *' Improved  Battery  Black  Paint," 
which  has  a  high  grade  of  asphaltum  for  a  base. 

Hugh  Lesley. 

L  15.  What  are  the  relative  merits  of  the  booster  and  the 
end-cell  switch  methods  for  battery  reg-ulation  on  light  and 
power  systems?  Is  any  lighting  company  using  the  booster 
method  of  a  3-wire  Edison  system! 

Batteries  are  used  very  largely  in  Edison  stations  as  a 
reserve  and  are  consequently  called  upon  in  case  of  emergency 
to  discharge  at  ver>'  high  rates.  Batteries  never  break  down 
without  having  given  ample  warning,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
generating  apparatus  or  boosters  may  fail  without  having  given 
any  preliminary  indications  of  trouble.  This  feature  of  the 
generator  or  booster  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  has  not 
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been  used  to  displace  end  cells.  When  a  battery  is  called  up*m 
in  cases  of  emergency,  all  of  its  parts  should  be  equally  reliable, 
and  were  a  booster  to  be  used  in  place  of  the  end  cells,  such 
would  not  necessarily  be  the  case. 

I  believe  that  there  is  one  Edison  company  experimentally 
using  a  booster  in  connection  with  one  of  its  batteries. 

,    Chas.  Blizard. 


L  16.  In  what  order  of  importance  do  central-station  com* 
panies  reg:ard  the  fEnctions  of  their  storage  batteries?  (a)  Eegu* 
lation.     (b)  Taking  of  the  peak  load,     (c)  Emergency  reserve. 


(i)  Emergency  reserve, 

(2)  Taking  the  peak  load. 

(3)  Regulation. 


A,  L.  Landsberg. 


I  should  say  that  the  relative  order  of  importance  is  as 
follows : 

(1)  Emergency  reserve. 

(2)  Regulation. 

(3)  Taking  care  of  peak  load,  H.  T.  Hartman, 

Emergency  reserve.    Peak  load.    Regulation, 

The  Edison  Elec,  Ili/g   Co.  of  Boston*. 

In  the  larger  plants — reserve,  first ;  peak  work,  second ; 
regulation,  third.  In  the  smaller  plants,  peak  work  or  regulation 
is  generally  given  first  place.  Chas,  Blizarij. 

L  17,  What  should  be  the  ratio  of  the  battery  capacity 
at  the  one  and  one-quarter  hour  rate  to  the  total  generating 
capacity  in  central-station  systems? 

There  is  no  fixed  ratio,  the  proportion  of  battery  capacity 
to  total  direct-current  load  Wing  fixed  by  local  conditions-  In 
this  country,  battery  capacity  at  the  one-hour  rate  of  discharge 
varies  from  15  to  40  per  cent  of  the  maximum  direct-current  load, 

Chas.  Blizaf^d. 


For  the  Chicago  companies  the   ratio  is  between   25   and 
30  per  cent,  Geo,  E,  McKana. 
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L  IS.  When  sulphate  forms  on  plates^  what  is  the  hest 
method  for  removing  it? 

If  a  battery  has  been  over  discharged  to  such  a  point  that 
sulphate  has  become  visible  on  the  plates,  it  should  be  recharged 
at  a  low  rate,  the  charge  bung  continued  until  all  the  evidences 
of  full  charge  are  present.  Several  charges  may  be  required 
before  the  plates  regain  their  normal  appearance.  In  some  cases 
there  is  a  thin  film  of  sulphate  on  the  surface  of  the  plates,  par- 
ticularly the  negatives,  which  may  be  broken  up  or  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  plates,  which  overcharge  does  not  reduce.  If 
this  coating  easily  falls  off  when  touched  with  a  stick,  showing 
the  prop^T  plate  color  beneath,  the  cells  have  been  restored  to 
pro|.ier  condition,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  further  endeavor  to 
reduce  the  sulphate  scales,  Hugh  Leslev. 


Try  a  very  low  charging  rate. 


\V.  R,  Collier. 


The  normal  chemical  reaction  that  takes  place  in  a  storage 
battery  while  discharging  is  the  production  of  lead  sulphate  on 
both  plates.  This  is  what  may  be  termed  healthy  sulphating;  but 
there  is  a  condition  in  which  a  whitish  scale  forms  on  the  plates, 
and  plates  thus  coated  are  said  to  be  dangerously  sulphated.  A 
plate  in  this  condition  is  incapable  of  giving  good  service. 

The  conditions  under  which  this  objectionable  sulphating  is 
Hkely  to  occur,  are  as  follows: 

(  I  )  A  cell  may  be  overdischarged,  that  is,  completely  run 
down*  and  left  in  this  condition  for  some  time. 

(2)  h  may  have  been  left  partially  discharged  for  some 
time  even  though  the  limit  has  not  been  reached. 

(3)  The  electrolyte  may  be  too  strong. 

(4)  The  electrolyte  may  be  too  hot. 

(5)  A  short-circuit  between  the  plates  may  cause  a  cell  to 
run  down  on  open  circuit  and  when  the  battery  is  charged  'the 
cell  w^ill  receive  only  a  partial  charge  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  battery. 

Some  of  the  sulphatt  may  be  removed  by  carefully  scr\ib- 
bing  the  plates  wnth  a  brush.  The  cell  may  then  be  charged 
at  a  low  rate  (about  one-half  normal)  for  h  long  period.  By 
fully  charging  and  only  partially   discharging  fot   a   few  times^ 
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the  unhealthy  sulphate  is  gradually  reduced.  When  the  cells 
are  only  slightly  sulphated  the  latter  treatment  is  sufficient  with- 
out scrubbing.  When  the  cells  are  very  badly  sulphated,  the 
charge  should  be  at  about  one-quarter  the  normal  rate  for 
several  days,  with  frequent  intermissions  of  a  few  hours. 

Geo.  T.  Sexton. 


SWITCHBOARDS,     INSTRUMENTS     AND     STATION 

WIRING 

H  1.  What  one  particular  feature  in  your  switchboards^ 
instruments  and  station  wiring  has  been  the  greatest  danger  to 
reliability  (a)  to  service  from  your  station?  (b)  From  your  sub- 
station?    (c)  What  remedy  did  you  apply? 

(a  and  b)  Fuses,  (c)  Adopted  General  Electric  expulsion 
fuse.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

The  grounding  of  the  feeders  from  the  generators  to  switch- 
board, due  to  the  iron-pipe  conduit  not  being  lined,  although  the 
cables  were  okonite  insulation  with  an  additional  covering  of 
circular-loom  over  cables.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Our  particularly  bad  feature  was  the  breaking  down  of  in- 
sulation on  our  primaries  by  lightning,  which  got  into  our  board 
on  the  pressure  wires.  Our  remedy  was  to  better  the  insulation 
and  put  lightning  arresters  on  the  pressure  wires. 

L.  E.  Watson. 

The  greatest  danger  we  have  noticed  in  the  past  is  the  possi- 
bility of  forgetting  to  throw  in  the  equalizing  switch,  which 
is  on  a  separate  pedestal. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

fa)  Dirt  on  the  switchboard  and  sticking  of  circuit-breakers. 
(c)  Careful  attention  to  these  details  will  remedy  any  danger 
therefrom.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 
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M  2.  What  arc  tlie  principal  troubles  likely  to  occEr  with 
remote-controlled  oil  switches  for  pressures  above  5000  volts  ?  To 
what  causes  have  failures  of  oil  switches  to  open  circuits  been 
attributed? 


One  of  the  principal  troubles  arises  from  ninisture  in  the 
oil.  This,  of  course,  can  be  remedied  by  care  in  obtaining  only 
pure  oil  and  seeing  that  it  Ls  not  exposed  before  placing  in  the 
switch.  Where  tanks  are  not  filled  to  the  proper  level  trouble 
has  been  experienced,  in  some  cases,  by  air  bubbles  being  drawn 
below  the  surface  when  the  switch  w^as  opened.  The  presence 
of  air  in  the  oil  lowers  the  dielectric  streng^th  and  tends  to 
facilitate  starting  arc  across  the  terminals.  In  the  best  types  of 
switches  now^  on  the  market  this  trouble  is  practically  obviated 
by  contracting  the  insulating  lining  of  the  tanks  to  approximately 
the  outlines  of  the  terminals  and  using  the  switch  rod  as  a 
barrier  between  the  terminals. 

The  cause  of  failure  to  open-circuit  can  usually  be  traced 
to  freezing  of  the  contacts.  Contacts  should  be  so  designed  as 
to  give  the  maximum  amount  of  spring  contact  with  a  slight 
nibbing  action,  tending  to  keep  the  surfaces  in  good  condition. 
In  the  larger  sized  switches,  which  are  shipped  knocked  down, 
care  should  be  exercised  in  lining  op  very  accurately  so  that 
full  benefit  may  be  obtained  from  the  contact  area  provided. 

Switches  should  also  be  designed  with  positive  and  direct 
action,  and  the  open  position  should  be  maintained  by  gravity. 

Means  should  always  be  provided  for  opening  the  switch 
by  hand  in  case  of  failure  of  the  control  circuit  from  any  cause, 

M.  Carringtox. 


M  3.  What  success  has  been  attained  with  the  *'honi-type" 
hig^h-tension  open-air  switch?  Does  not  above  switch  throw 
considerable  strain  upon  apparatus? 


Any  switch  that  will  prolong  and  extend  an  arc  will  cause 
increased  rise  in  potential,  consequently  the  effect  of  horn-type 
switch  is  a  strain  on  the  apparatus.  Edw,  Schildhauer. 
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li  4.  Are  soapstone  atmcinrefl  necessary  in  ^bus-bar  instal- 
lations of  high  voltage  and  large  power? 

Not  absolutely  necessary,  but  should  think  it  good  construc- 
tion, F-  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Some  form  of  fireproof  structure  is  necessary.  Reenfurceil 
concrete  is  better  for  this  work  than  si^apstone.  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  greater  mechanical  strength,  is  much  cheaper,  and  is 
its  equal  as  a  dielectric,  Harry  M»  Hopk. 

They  are  advisable,  but  under  some  conditions  could  be  done 
away  with.  Thk  Ei^ishxV  Elec.  Ill'g  Co,  of  Bostox, 

The  *bus-bars  for  the  high-voltage  system  should  be  enclosed 
by  a  fireproof  material  and  something  that  is  not  seriously  affected 
by  the  electrical  action.  It  does  not  necessarily  call  for  the  use 
of  soapstone.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

M  5.  Should  switchboards  of  large  stations  be  made  self- 
explanatory;  i.  e.,  have  the  connections  diagrammatically  indi- 
cated on  the  face? 

No ;  they  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  eliminate,  as  nearly  a> 
possible*  the  danger  of  developing  shurt-circiiits  by  throwing  of 
switches.  \V.  If.  Greenslit, 

It  is  well  to  have  diagrammatical  indication  of  the  jThicipal 
connections  of  a  large  station  wherever  there  is  considerable  ^^^- 
mote-controlled  apparatus,  B.  Jamiescjx. 

Yes.  This  is  in  most  cases  omitted  where  some  individual 
thinks  he  has  a  mortgage  on  the  job.         (  Jeo.  W.  Rich.\rdson. 

Yes.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec\  Co. 

Yes.  The  Edison  Elec.  IllV.  Co.  of  Brockton. 

The  value  of  diagrammatic  connections  on  the  face  of  switch- 
boards lies  chiefly  in  the  information  it  furnishes  new  operators. 
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it  being  noted  that  after  a  short  time  skilled  operators  pay 
little  attention  to  the  diagram. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ili/g  Co.  of  Boston. 

It  is  very  X  desirable  to  have  a  diagram  showing  connec- 
tions, framed  and  kept  near  switchboard. 

J.   T.    COWLINC. 

M  6.  Is  it  not  the  best  policy  to  have  your  switchboard 
very  simple — ^to  eliminate  fuses  and  circuit-breakers? 

See  answer  to  K  5.  C.  F.  Hayw(X)d. 

The  simplicity  of  all  connections  in  wiring  is  an  extremely 
desirable  feature,  and  in  some  remote  instances  it  may  be  desirable 
to  eliminate  protective  devices,  such  as  fuses  and  circuit-breakers. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  cases  of  machines  that  are  so  de- 
signed that  they  will  carry  only  a  certain  amount  of  overload, 
and  beyond  this  point  cease  to  supply  an  excessive  current,  hence 
can  produce  no  injurious  overheating. 

Generally,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  protect,  in  the  most 
efficient  manner,  valuable  apparatus  which  can  be  injured  by  an 
overload.  Especially  is  this  true  of  subfeeder  circuits  where  ex- 
cessive trouble  on  such  subcircuits  will  automatically  cut  out  that 
circuit  and  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  rest  of  the 
system. 

It  is  better  practice  to  complicate  the  wiring  on  the  board 
a  little  more  and  protect  the  individual  circuits  as  wxll  as  the 
main  circuits,  rather  than  to  risk  a  disastrous  trouble,  which  may 
result  from  a  very  small  cause,  but  may  spread  on  the  switchboard 
and  possibly  involve  the  entire  apparatus.  E.  W.  Gough. 

Yes,    Eliminate  fuses  but  not  circuit-breakers. 

F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Yes;  but  fuses  and  circuit-breakers  are  necessary. 

W.  H.  Greexsli  r. 

I  would  say,  by  all  means  use  circuit-breakers  and  fuses  of 
the  enclosed  type  on  rear  of  board.  A.  Peteks. 
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Yes ;  it  is  desirable  to  simplify  as  much  as  possible,  but  fuses 
or  circuit-breakers  as  protective  devices  are  essential. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

No.  G.  H.  CUSHMAN. 

We  believe  a  switchboard  can  not  be  too  simple  in  arrange- 
ment, but  think  the  protection  afforded  by  fuses  and  circuit- 
breakers  very  important.  A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

Fuses  should  be  eliminated  except  on  potential  transformers 
and  circuit-breakers  should  be  retained  only  on  feeders. 

C.    W.    HiGGINS. 

Yes;  it  is  advisable  to  make  switchboard  simple,  omitting 
fuses  as  far  as  possible,  but  not  omitting  circuit-breakers  of  re- 
liable pattern.  Chas.  H.  Peters. 

The  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has  eliminated  all 
fuses  and  breakers  from  the  alternating-current  board,  causing  a 
great  improvement  in  its  service.  H.  S.  Russell. 

Simplicity  is  desirable,  but  circuit-breakers  should  not  be 
eliminated.  The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

No.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  have  switchboards  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible, but  not  to  the  extent  of  leaving  out  any  necessary  or  really 
useful  devices  or  instruments.  Unnecessary  fuses  or  circuit- 
breakers  are  a  nuisance.  M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

A  simple  switchboard  is  nuich  to  be  desired,  but  the  elimi- 
nation of  fuses  and  circuit-breakers  is  an  impossibility  in  an 
alternating-current  system  if  reliable  and  continuous  service  is 
to  be  supplied.  The  Edison  Eli:c.  Ili/g  Co.  of  Bo.ston. 

H  7.  Is  it  standard  practice  to  place  fuses  in  the  primary 
connections  of  pressure  transformers  supplying  switchboard  volt- 
meters, wattmeters,  etc.? 

FVossurc  transformers,  supplying  switchboard  voltmeters, 
wattmeters,  ct  ccrtcra,  are  not  always  fused  on  the  primary  side, 
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but  in  case  a  serious  trouble  develops  on  one  of  these  transformers 
it  may  spread  to  other  circuits  of  far  greater  moment.  The  short- 
circuiting  and  arcing  of  a  small  potential  transformer  may  start 
a  fire  that  would  prove  very  disastrous  and  far-reaching.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  practice  to  fuse  the 
primaries  of  these  transformers,  and  such  practice  is  very  largely 
carried  out  in  modern  installations.  E.  W.  Gough. 

No.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

Yes.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Yes.  Louis  I.  Porter. 

Yes.  C.  A.  Keeler. 

No.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Yes.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

Yes.  G.  H.  CusHMAN. 

Yes.  Harry  M.  Hope. 

Yes.  A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

We  have  found  it  good  practice  to  fuse  potentional  trans- 
formers. In  a  number  of  instances  we  have  lost  only  the  fuses, 
and  several  times  lost  both  transformer  and  instrument  when 
transformer  was  not  fused.     The  Coloraixd  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

It  is  good  practice.  H.  S.  Russell. 

It  is  done  here  (Denver)  with  good  results. 

C.  F.  Haywood. 

Yes.  J.  F.  Do.STAL. 

Some  companies  use  fuses  on  pressure  transformers,  but 
many  do  not.  A  set  of  fuses  should  be  placed  on  the  primary 
to  lessen  the  danger  from  fire  in  case  of  a  short-circuit  in  the 
transformer.     A   short-circuit   in   a   transformer   without    fuses 
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would  mean  a  bad  burnout  and  a  great  possibility  of  hot  metal 
setting  fire  to  the  building  or  surrounding  insulartion. 

A.  M.  Cover. 

Yes.  The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

We  feel  safer  in  doing  it  and  sometimes  have  occasion  to 
replace  fuses  on  account  of  lightning. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

H  8.  Is  it  safe  to  operate  a  skeleton  wooden  board  with  a 
potential  of  2000  volts,  having  the  wires  well  insulated  and 
using  oil  switches? 

Yes.  J.  F.  DosTAL. 

Wooden  skeleton  switchboards  operating  at  2000  volts  where 
the  wire  is  insulated  for  this  pressure  and  where  the  switches  are 
enclosed,  should  meet  all  the  necessary  safety  requirements,  pro- 
vided the  wiring  be  suitably  mounted  on  porcelain ;  marble  or 
slate  panels,  however,  would  be  preferable.  E.  W.  Gough. 

Yes.  W,  H.  Greenslit. 

Yes,  for  temporary  service;  but  for  permanent  installation, 
no.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

It  would  be  safe  to  a  certain  extent,  so  long  as  there  was 
no  arc  formed  to  cause  a  fire,  but  a  slate  or  marble  board  is  much 
more  practical  and  safe  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Have  operated  a  skeleton  wooden  board  for  five  years  on  a 
potential  of  2200  volts  without  the  least  trouble. 

E.  W.  Crocker. 

Yes.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

Yes.  G.  H.  Cushman. 

Perfectly  safe.  A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

Well-designed  wood  switchboards  are  safe  if  properly  treated 
with  paraffin.  The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 
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It  is  safe  to  operate  a  skeleton  wooden  board  on  2000  volts 
with  oil  switches,  but  would  hardly  be  approved  by  underwriters. 

C.   W.   HiGGINS. 

Yes.  We  have  a  2000-volt  skeleton-board  in  use,  but  do  not 
recommend  the  use  of  skeleton-boards. 

Charleston  Consol.  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 

Yes.  There  are  many  such  installations  in  use  operating  in 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner;  in  fact,  if  suitably  wired  with 
wire  having  slow-burning  insulation  and  the  wood  treated  with 
fire-proofing  material,  there  is  no  reason  for  not  considering  such 
an  installation  a  perfectly  safe  one. 

The  Edison  Elec.  IllV.   Co.  of  Boston. 

A  properly  designed  skeleton  wood  board,  with  ample  space 
for  switches  and  wires,  should  be  quite  safe. 

Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec.  Co. 

It  is  not  safe  to  have  any  wood  about  a  switchboard. 

M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

M  9.  Is  there  any  satisfactory  and  economical  method  of 
feeder  regulation  for  direct  current? 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  a  method  of  direct-current 
feeder  regulation  by  means  of  a  motor-driven  booster. 
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The  field  coils  and  the  armature  of  the  booster  are  connected 
in  series  with  the  feeder,  which  makes  the  regulation  almost 
automatic,  as  the  volts  generated  and  the  volts  lost  in  the  feeder 
vary  with  the  current  in  the  feeder.  Wm.  McDonald. 

Yes.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

H  10.  How  do  you  obtain  satisfactory  regnilation  on  alter- 
nating-current 60-cycle  distribution  system?  Do  you  use  hand 
or  automatic  regulators? 

Hand  regulators;  using  adjustable  resistance  shunted  around 
generator  compounding.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

Have  used  General  Electric  M.  R.  regulators  and  found  them: 
most  satisfactory.  A.  Peters. 

Hand  primary  regulators  are  most  reliable  and  satisfactory.. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Hand  regulation.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Automatic  regulators  are  the  best.  G.  B.  Leland. 

The  most  satisfactory  regulation  is  obtained  by  automatic 
legulators.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Hand  regulators  with  lighting  service  predominating. 

W.  H.  C. 

Hand  regulation  in  each  feeder  and  governed  by  compen- 
sating voltmeters.  A.  E.  Waldex. 

Hand-operated  regulators  are  used,  resulting  in  regulation 
within  two  per  cent  of  normal.  Automatic  regulators  are  not 
sufficiently  reliable  to  be  satisfactory*  as  yet. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g   Co.  of  Boston. 
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Use  a  hand-operated  regulator  on  each  single-phase  lighting 
primary.  The  Seattle  Elec.  Co. 


We  have  found  the  use  of  the  Tirrell  voltage  regulator 
very  satisfactory.  It  has  reduced  the  cost  of  lamp  renewals  to 
us,  and  is  vastly  superior  to  hand  regulation. 

E.  F.  McCabe. 


It  this  question  refers  to  holding  constant  the  voltage  on  a 
»Jo-cycle  generator  we  unhesitatingly  say — install  a  Tirrill  regu- 
lator. This  apparatus  regulates  by  short-circuiting  the  resistance 
in  the  field  of  the  exciter  and  cutting  it  all  out,  or  cutting  in 
enough  to  reduce  exciter  voltage  to  about  45  volts.  We  have  had 
one  installed  on  one  leg  of  our  three-phase  generators  for  over 
twenty  months,  and  it  has  held  voltage  on  that  leg  absolutely 
steady  as  load  has  come  on  and  off;  even  the  sudden  variations 
of  load  due  to  the  street  cars  do  not  affect  our  voltage  perceptibly 
unless  for  some  reason  the  regulation  of  our  engine  is  extremely 
poor.  Whenever  we  have  had  trouble  with  our  lights  it  has  always 
been  due  to  the  governor  needing  attention.  Our  experience  is 
that  it  is  a  wonderfully  reliable  and  quick-acting  instrument.  Our 
engineer  never  tourhes  the  rheostat.        W.  H.  Thomson,  Jr. 


Hand  regulators.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

We  have  recently  installed  an  automatic  regulator  at  our 
px)wer-house,  which  has  proven  very  satisfactory.  The  throwing 
on  or  off  of  motors  does  not  affect  the  lights  enough  to  be  noticed, 
voltage  not  varying  over  two  volts  at  the  power-house. 

H.  N.  Crandall. 
Hand  regulators.  G.  H.  Cushmax. 

Hand-operated  induction  regulators.         Harry  M.  Hope. 
V.  2—13 
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We  use  hand  regulation. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

We  use  a  compensated  machine,  which  is  very  satisfactory, 
with  a  very  Httle  hand  regulation.  L.  E.  Watson. 

Satisfactory  regulation  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  pressure 
regulators.  We  have  three-phase  current  from  machine  to 
switchboard,  and  distribution  from  board  is  single-phase.  A 
regulator  is  placed  in  each  circuit,  the  primaries  of  which  are 
connected  across  the  'bus-bars  and  the  secondaries  in  series  with 
the  feeders.  By  partially  cutting  the  winding  in  or  out  on  the 
secondary  of  the  regulators,  the  voltage  is  readily  adjusted.  They 
arc  hand-controlled.  Sam'l  Kahn. 

Have  load  well  balanced,  and  use  pressure,  wire  from  centre 
of  distribution,  three-wire  secondary,  of  heaviest  district.  Hand 
regulation.  Where  this  will  not  give  satisfactory  results,  install 
b(X)stcrs  in  long-circuits,  or  use  hand  regulators  in  each  circuit  if 
necessary.  C.  W.  Higgins. 

One  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  electrical  apparatus  has 
on  the  market  a  well-nigh  perfect  automatic  regulator  for  60- 
cycle  systems.  Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

We  obtained  fairly  satisfactory  regulation  on  alternating- 
current,  ()0-cyclc  distribution  system  by  means  of  hand  regulation. 

United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

Satisfactory  regulation  can  be  obtained  by  hand  regulators 
if  the  attendant  knows  the  characteristics  of  his  load  and  watches 
the  load  carefully.  II.   S.  Russell. 

.Satisfactory  regulation  can  be  obtained  with  hand  regulators 
on  a  lightinti:  load  if  the  attendant  watches  the  load  carefully. 

J.    F.  DOSTAL. 

Mil.  Is  the  feeder-pressure  regulator  a  desirable  auxiliary 
for  the  small  central  station? 
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No;  not  so  much  so  as  a  voltmeter  compensator. 

W.  H.  Greenslit. 

A  feeder-pressure  regulator  is  not  only  a  desirable  auxiliary, 
but  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  under  certain  conditions  and  is  the 
best  thing  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  pressure  for  long 
feeders.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Yes.  J.  F.  DosTAL. 

Yes.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Yes.  A.  E.  Walden. 

Yes,  if  more  than  one  centre  of  distribution  is  required. 

W.  H.  C. 

Yes.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Yes ;  for  alternating-current  stations.        Harry  M.  Hope. 
Yes.  G.  H.  CusHMAN. 

The  feeder-pressure  regulator  is  certainly  desirable,  even 
for  small  stations,  and  especially  so,  if  the  company  furnishes  free 
lamp  renewals.  Chas.  H.  Peters. 

Yes.    Good  regulation  is  always  very  desirable. 

F.  Ellwood  Smith. 

They  are  indispensable  if  good  lighting  service  is  to  be 
maintained. 

The  Edisox  Elec.  Ill'g   Co.  of  Boston. 

M  12.  What  is  the  advantage  of  taking  hourly  readings 
on  all  feeder  circuits?  Does  their  value  justify  the  use  of  an 
extra  man  or  helper  for  this  purpose? 

(a)  If  alternating-current  it  may  help  to  determine  power 
factor  on  circuits  by  checking  ammeter  readings  against  watt- 
meter readings  from  time  to  time. 

(b)  No.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 
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This  is  good  information  to  have  at  times  for  future  refer- 
ence, but  does  not  justify  the  use  of  an  extra  man  for  this  purpose. 

F.  C.  S.,  Maldex  Elec.  Co. 

The  taking  of  hourly  readings  on  feeder  circuits  is  not  of 
much  value  for  ordinar}*  plants.  A  plant  of  ordinary  size  (^such 
as  may  be  found  in  cities  of  from  15,000  to  50,000  inhabitants) 
should  have  integrating  wattmeters  on  each  feeder  or  group  of 
feeders,  which  should  be  read  daily  and  the  readings  preserved. 
The  monthly  records  of  these  meters  afford  a  check  against  undue 
losses  and  theft  of  current  between  the  switchboard  and  the 
customer.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  form  of  the  load 
curve,  as  an  indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  business  is  devel- 
oping, it  is  worth  while  making  readings  of  instruments  every 
fifteen  minutes,  once  or  twice  a  month  during  the  year,  but  an 
inspector  can  take  care  of  this.  Dugald  C.  Jackson. 

Yes,  except  in  very  small  plants. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

These  readings  are  valuable,  but  not  at  the  price  of  an 
extra  man  to  obtain  them. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

Hourly  readings  of  all  feeders  provide  record  of  each  day's 
operation  and  require  that  the  attendant  watch  his  board.  If 
the  plant  is  large  enough  an  extra  man  would  be  justified  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  man  in  authority  at  the  board  should  take 
the  readings.  Aucii'sta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  hourly,  or  half-hourly,  read- 
ings should  be  taken  on  all  feeder  circuits.  Some  of  the 
reasons  are: 

(a)  The  maximum  reading  keeps  you  posted  as  to  whether 
or  not  your  copper  is  large  enough  for  the  load  it  carries,  and 
whether  or  not  some  of  the  load  could  not  be  advan^ 
tageously  placed  on  another  circuit  having  the  same  size  copper. 

(b)  The  minimum  reading  gives  you  a  line  on  your  losses, 
in  circuits,  transformers,  and  meters.  E.  F.  McCabe. 
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Hourly  readings  are  not  necessary  in  all  cases,  but  are  valua- 
ble and  in  large  plants  necessary  in  showing  the  increase  from 
year  to  year,  and  thus  important  in  making  estimates  of  future 
needs.  It  would  hardly  be  wise  to  employ  an  extra  man  for  this 
alone,  but  the  records  should  be  kept  in  some  way,  for  the  winter 
months  at  least.  C.  W.  Higgins. 


One  advantage  is  that  such  readings  add  to  the  completeness 
of  station  records,  and  some  time  or  other  may  be  of  incalculable 
value.  Another  advantage  is  that  it  insures  .more  complete 
patrol  and  inspection  by  the  attendants,  as  they  must  visit  the 
feeder  panels  at  least  once  an  hour.  It  would  seem  that  such 
hourly  readings  would  hardly  require  an  extra  man,  although 
circumstances  alter  cases.  My  judgment  is  that  such  readings 
are  liable  to  be  of  great  value  as  matters  of  record. 

Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

The  data  obtained  by  readings  on  all  circuits  at  intervals 
— say  ten-minute  intervals — are  most  valuable  for  plotting  of 
load  curves  and  subsequently  noting  load  conditions  of  individual 
circuits.  Such  records  have  also  good  moral  eflfect  on  attendants 
and  result  in  better  regulation  and  more  careful  attention  to 
operation.  The  work  required  can  be  done  by  switchboard 
attendant  without  extra  help,  and  is  of  material  advantage  in 
many  ways.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

M  13.  How  often  is  it  advisable  to  test  switchboard  instru- 
ments T 

About  once  every  twelve  months.  A.  Peters. 

Once  every  four  months.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Six  to  twelve  months.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

We  find  that  twice  a  year  is  often  enough  unless  they  have 
been  subject  to  short-circuit  or  heavy  overload. 

Harry  M.  Hope. 
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Once  in  six  months  or  a  year — depending  on  instruments 
and  use,  also  amount  of  vibration  to  which  they  are  subject. 

C.    W.    HiGGINS. 


At  least  twice  a  year.  David  W.  Beaman. 

Switchboard  instruments  should  be  checked  at  least  twice 
annually,  probably  spring  and  fall.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

This  depends  on  the  class  of  instrument  and  the  importance 
of  its  indications.  Direct-current,  integrating  watt-hour  meters, 
having  a  silver  commutator,  are  the  most  subject  to  change. 
We  find  it  pays  to  check  the  500-volt  wattmeters  weekly,  using  the 
regular  switchboard  ammeter  and  voltmeter  as  standards.  Direct- 
current  lighting  regulating  voltmeters  should  also  be  checked 
weekly  because  of  the  far-reaching  effects  of  an  error  in  them. 
Ammeters  are  the  least  liable  to  change.  It  is  sufficient  to  note 
monthly  whether  zero  has  shifted  due  to  accumulation  of  dust 
on  moving  parts  or  weakening  of  spring.  A  shunt-drop  check 
should  be  made  once  in  three  or  four  months  to  detect  broken 
strands  in  shunt  leads,  et  ccetera. 

Alternating-current  instruments  in  general  are  less  liable  to 
changes  than  direct-current.  We  have  found  the  horizontal  edge- 
wise type  very  satisfactory  in  this  respect;  even  short-circuits  on 
feeders  do  not  throw  them  out  of  calibration.  For  the  first  few 
months  after  being  put  in  use  the  pointer  will  gradually  settle 
back  of  the  zero,  but  this  is  easily  adjusted  and  will  require  very 
little  attention  thereafter.  Integrating  wattmeters  are  very  con- 
stant under  normal  conditions.  If  after  lightning  or  a  very  heavy 
short  an  error  is  noticed,  the  ratio  of  transformation  of  current 
transformer  should  be  checked,  as  well  as  meter  itself. 

G.  R.  Radlev. 

Every  year.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Whenever  the  instrument 
itself  or  any  of  its  connections  or  any  nearby  conductors  carrying 
heavy  currents  are  changed,  the  instrument  should  be  rechecked. 
In  any  case,  it  is  inadvisable  to  allow  too  long  a  time  to  elapse 
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between  tests  of  instrunients,  particularly  those  on  the  accuracy 
of  which  the  proper  operation  of  the  station  depends. 

Electrical  Testing  Laboratories. 

Every  thirty  days.  This  depends  on  the  make  of  the  instru- 
ment. United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

At  least  once  a  year.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

At  least  once  a  year.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

The  instruments  on  which  the  station  economies  are  based 
should  be  tested  once  a  month.  All  other  instruments  should  be 
checked  at  least  twice  a  year.  Recording  wattmeters  running 
on  sapphire  jewels  should  be  inspected  and  checked  at  the  expira- 
tion of  every  500,000  revolutions.  C.  R.  Brown. 

M  14.  What  is  the  most  accurate  way  to  check  up  alter- 
nating-current switchboard  instruments  when  they  are  used  in 
connection  with  current  and  potential  transformers? 

Switchboard  instruments  are  more  easily  and  accurately 
checked  up  by  removing  them  from  the  board  and  checking  them 
against  instruments  of  known  accuracy;  where  considerable 
refinement  is  required  they  should  be  checked  against  standards 
on  alternating  currents,  but  the  standards  themselves  should  be 
accurate  either  on  direct  or  alternating  current  so  that  they  (the 
standards)  may  be  checked  up  on  direct  current  against  absolute 
standards  of  current  and  e.  m.  f. 

For  example,  an  alternating-current  voltmeter  of  any  type 
could  be  checked  against  a  Weston  voltmeter  of  moving-coil  type, 
which  is  accurate  on  either  direct  or  alternating  currents,  and 
this  standard  Weston  voltmeter  could  be  maintained  accurate 
against  absolute  standards.  The  ratio  of  current  and  potential 
transformers,  however,  should  be  known  under  their  working 
conditions.  The  current  transformer  may  or  may  not  have  an 
exact  ratio,  depending  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  winding 
of  the  ampere-meter  that  is  connected  with  it,  and  its  ratio  in 
connection  with  this  ampvrc-meter  should  Ix*  determined. 

E.    W.    GOUGH. 
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We  use  a  010-ampere  Thomson  portable  inclined-coil 
ammeter  with  small  portable  water  rheostat  and  lamp  bank.  As 
all  pressure  and  current  wires  run  to  terminal  boards  located 
back  of  instrument  panels,  the  test  instnunent  is  connected  to 
instruments  to  be  checked  without  disturbing  instrument  wires. 
Instruments  are  checked  over  entire  scale  by  varying  the  load  on 
them  with  rheostat  and  lamp  bank. 

For  testing  station  voltmeters  a  Weston  portable  voltmeter 
is  used.  Harry  M.  Hope. 

Means  should  be  provided  for  the  insertion  of  temporary 
standardized  instruments  and  transformers  in  series  with  each 
group  of  switchboard  instruments.  This  not  only  provides 
means  for  checking  the  permanent  instruments  and  transformers, 
but  also  the  connections,  which  are  liable  to  be  erroneous  or 
to  have  become  unintentionally  deranged.  C.  R.  Brown. 

The  following  method  we  find  to  be  a  rapid  and  sufficiently 
accurate  method  of  checking  our  switchboard  instruments.  We 
short-circuit  the  secondary  coil  of  our  current  transformer  and 
then  cut  a  standard  ammeter  and  indicating  wattmeter  in  series 
with  the  switchboard  ammeter  and  indicating  wattmeter,  tapping 
the  potential  circuits  of  the  wattmeters  across  the  same  points 
and  arranging  the  connection  so  that  no  instrument  indicates  the 
losses  in  any  other;  then  by  means  of  a  variable  non-inductive 
resistance  (vie:  a  lamp  bank)  we  vary  the  current  flowing 
through  the  current  coils  of  the  instruments  and  compare  the 
readings;  if  they  check  up,  this  completes  the  test;  if  not,  the 
instruments  are  removed  from  the  board  and  adjusted  in  the 
meter  department. 

By  a  slight  modification  this  test  can  be  arranged  to  check 
up  the  ratios  of  the  current  and  potential  transformers  if  desired. 

S.  R.  Inch. 

Removal  and  testing  in  laboratory. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Alternating-current  switchboard  instruments  used  in  con- 
nection with  transformers  can  best  be  checked  by  testing  them 
in  connection  with  their  transformers.    This  is  not  alv.  ays  feasible, 
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since  instruments  using  transformers  are  generally  connected  lo 
high-tension  conductors.  For  example,  a  wattmeter  on  a  high- 
tension  circuit  can  be  checked  by  putting  a  standard  wattmeter 
into  the  circuit  with  its  voltage  coil  directly  on  the  high-tension 
side  of  the  potential  transformer  and  a  large  amount  of  non- 
inductive  resistance  in  series  with  it.  It  is  much  simpler  to  con- 
nect the  series  coils  on  the  secondary  of  the  current  transformer 
for  making  a  check  of  the  instrument  in  position.  The  ratio  of 
transformation  of  the  current  transformer  must,  in  this  case,  be 
determined  by  a  separate  experiment  in  the  laboratory  after  dis- 
connecting the  transformer  from  the  high-tension  circuit.  It  is 
perfectly  feasible  to  determine,  also,  the  ratio  of  transformation 
of  the  potential  transformer  in  the  laboratory.  If  this  is  done, 
the  indicating  instrument  a!one  may  be  given  a  separate  laboratory 
check.  To  determine  the  ratio  of  transformation  of  the  current 
transformer,  an  accurate  alternating-current  ammeter,  such  as, 
for  example,  a  Kelvin  balance,  can  be  used  to  measure  the  current 
on  the  primary  side*  while  another  ammeter  measures  the  current 
on  the  secondary  side.  The  way  in  which  a  check  of  this  kind 
is  made  will  depend  largely  upon  local  conditions,  so  that  no 
general  role  can  be  followed.  Obviously,  it  is  necessary  in 
making  checks  on  the  instruments  on  the  high-tension  circuits  to 
insulate   thoroughiy   all    instruments   and   multipliers   employed. 

Electrical  Testing  Laboratories. 

Witii  voltmeter  and  d}iiamometers  on  primary. 

G,  Wilbur  Hubley. 

This  question  presumably  refers  to  alternating-current 
switchboard-type  ammeters,  voltmeters  and  wattmeters,  as  these 
are  practically  the  only  instruments  used  in  connection  with  cur- 
rent and  potential  transformers. 

In  the  case  of  ammeters  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  exact 
ratio  of  the  series  transformer  is  known,  as  this  is  usually  stated 
by  the  maker  of  the  instrument,  and  assuming  this  ratio  correct, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  check  the  ammeter  without  the  series  trans- 
fomier  on  a  range  of  current  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  actual 
current  measured  when  instrument  is  in  iise^  as  the  ratio  of  the 
transformer  Thus,  if  the  ammeter  w*ith  transformer  is  of  100 
amperes  capacity,  the  transformer  would  usually  have  a  ratio  of 
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.?o  to  I.  The  ammeter  would  therefore  be  of  five  amperes  capa- 
city and  should  be  checked  against  any  standard  primary  ammeter 
und  should  read  exactly  five  amperes  with  five  amperes  on  the 
standard  instrument. 

Any  of  the  methods  of  checkiui.^  ammeters  as  given  in  the 
answers  to  question  M  15.  is  suilable  for  this  jiirpose. 

In  the  same  way  in  checking  a  voltmeter,  used  with  potential 
transformer,  the  ratio  of  the  transformer  is  usually  known,  and 
this  being  the  case  the  voltmeter  can  be  checked  on  any  secondary 
circuit  of  the  same  voltage  as  that  for  which  the  secondary  of  the 
transformer  is  adapted.  This  is  an  entirely  satisfactory  method 
and  there  are  a  numl)er  of  ways  of  checking  the  voltmeter  for 
the  ordinary  pressure  for  which  the  secondary  of  the  potential 
transformer  is  made,  50  or  100  volts. 

In  checking  integrating  wattmeters  or  indicating  wattmeters 
used  with  current  or  potential  transformers,  or  both,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  above  method  ap])lies,  and  in  case  a  wattmeter  is  being 
checked  w^hich  is  used  in  connection  with  the  two  transformers, 
it  can  be  suitably  checked  on  a  circuit  of  the  pressure  and  current 
capacity,  as  described  for  checking  ammeter  and  voltmeter. 

R.    C.    L.AXPHIER. 

M  15.  Which  is  the  best  transformer  instrument  for  use 
in  standardizing  alternating-current  ammeters — a  Kelvin  balance, 
a  current  dynamometer  or  a  hot-wire  ammeter? 

A  good  current  dynamometer  whose  accuracy  is  known,  and 
whose  accuracy  can  be  checked  uj)  from  time  to  time,  will  be 
amply  sufficient  to  check  up  ampore-metcrs  on  alternating 
currents.  E.  W.  GouGii. 

The  Kelvin  balance,  while  it  has  certain  disadvantages  that 
are  inherent  in  it.  is  undoubtedly  the  most  reliable  instrument 
for  use  in  standardizing  alternating-current  ammeters.  Some  of 
the  largest  sizes  of  Kelvin  balances  are,  however,  affected  by  an 
rddy-current  error  which  varies  with  the  frequency.  Such  instru- 
ments should  be  avoided  unless  the  necessary  corrections  are 
l.nr)wn.  The  current  electrodynamonK'ter.  if  pro])erly  constructed. 
is  also  a  reliable  transfer  instrument.  A  hot-wire  ammeter  can  be 
used  only  by  taking  great  precautions  to  get  the  alternating  and 
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direct-current  conditions  exactly  alike  and  to  make  the  alternating 
current  check  at  once,  after  the  direct-current  standardization  has 
been  made.  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories. 


Kelvin  balance. 


G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 


The  standardisation  of  alteriTating-corrent  aninteters  is  a 
tiifle  more  difficult  matter  than  standardizing  direct-current 
ammeters,  and  of  the  method  suggested  in  the  question  a  current 
dynamometer  or  hot-wire  ammeter  is  probably  to  be  preferred 
to  the  Kelvin  balance  for  the  average  central-station  work.  A 
Kelvin  balance,  to  get  best  results^  requires  considerable  experi- 
ence and  skill  on  the  p^art  of  the  operator,  and  is  really  a  labora- 
tory instrument  of  the  first  class.  A  current  dynamometer  is  by 
tJl  odds  the  most  perfect  apparatus  known  for  measuring  alter- 
nating current  if  the  instrument  is  kept  in  proper  condition  and 
used  with  a  correct  calibration  curve.  Some  dynamometers  are 
talibrated  on  the  dial  to  read  in  amperes,  but  the  finer  ones  of 
these  instruments  usually  have  to  be  used  with  a  curve. 

A  hot-wire  anuneter  is  equally  satisfactory,  provided  it  has 
been  carefully  standardized  by  some  reliable  laboratory,  and  if  it 
is  not  used  too  much  for  ordinary  work.  The  advantage  of  thi- 
hot-wire  ammeter  is  that  it  can  be  used  with  shunts  for  different 
ranges  in  amperes,  whereas  the  dynamometer  can  not  be,  and 
for  different  ranges  it  is  necessary  to  have  either  several  dyna- 
mometers or  different  sets  of  coils  in  the  same  instrument.  The 
preference  of  the  writer — personally — for  a  transfer  instrument 
in  standardizing  alternating-current  ammeters^ — is  a  hot-wire 
ammeter^  with  proviso  mentioned,  that  it  shall  be  kept  in  goud 
condition,  and  occasionally  standardized  carefully  by  one  of  the 
recogiu'zed  laboratories.  R.  C.  Lanphiei*. 


For  all-around  work  when  a  number  of  readings  have  to 
be  made  in  a  minimum  time  and  wdth  an  unsteady  load,  the 
current  dynauiometer  is  the  most  satisfactory.  But  if  time  is  no 
object  all  three  instruments  give  equally  good  results. 

C  R.  Brown, 
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M  16*    What  is  the  best  instrument  and  method  to  use  in 

standardizing  altemating-cnrrent  voltmeters  ? 


Hot-wire  instniments. 


W.  hL  Greenslit. 


A  Weston  voltmeter  of  moving-coil  type,  accurate  on  either 
direct  or  alternating  currents.  E.   W,   Gough, 

Weston  alternating  voltmeter. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec,  Co, 

« 
An    alternating-current    voltmeter    can    probably    best    be 

standardized  by  comparison  with  a  standard  direct-current  volt- 
meter or  potentiometer,  taking  both  direct  and  reversed  readings. 
This  method  assumes  that  the  voltmeter  is  free  from  error  due 
to  inductance,  hysteresis,  ei  ctrtcra.  An  excellent  wa\  to  stand- 
ardize an  alternating-current  voltmeter  with  high  accuracy  is  to 
use  an  electrostatic  voltmeter  of  suitable  range,  as  a  transfer 
instrument.  The  electrostatic  is  calibrated  on  direct  current  by 
direct  and  reversed  readings,  and  is  thrown  over  to  alteniating 
current  by  means  of  a  quick  throw  sw^itch,  so  that  its  needle  is 
not  allowed  to  return  to  zero.  This  method  of  transfer  is  capable 
of  great  refinement  if  the  alternating-current  pressure  is  very 
steady.  The  instrument  may  then  be  read  by  means  of  a  telescope 
and  scale.  This  method  is  in  daily  use  in  the  Electrical  Testing 
Laboratories  for  the  accurate  determination  of  alternating-current 
pressures.  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories. 


In  standardizing  alternating-current  voltmeters  for  general 
purposes,  the  writer  has  found  the  most  satisfactory  method  to 
he  the  use  of  dynamometer'type  Weston  voltmeter,  which  is  kept 
for  this  purpose  and  which  was  first  carefully  standardized  at  the 
National  Bureau  in  Washington,  and  at  the  Electrical  Testing 
Laboratories  in  New  York,  a  curve  being  made,  giving  the  com- 
parative  readings  on  alternating  and  direct  current  at  several 
points. 

These  Weston  instruments  have  very  little  inductive  error 
on  alternating  current  for  different  frequencies,  and  there  likewise 
is  very  little  error  in  the  readings  between  alternating  and  direct 
current,  with  the  understanding  of  course  that  reversal  readings 
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ishall  be  taken  in  each  case,  on  direct  current .  The  Weston  instrn- 
nient  in  practice  is  carefully  checked  from  time  lo  time  against  a 
standard  potentiometer,  and  as  the  scale  correction  between  direct 
and  alternating  current  has  been  carefnlly  determined  once  for 
all,  it  is  then  very  easy  to  check  any  alternating  voltmeters  against 
the  Weston  standard  by  simply  taking  comparative  readings. 
Of  course,  if  a  station  is  justified  in  having  one,  an  electrostatic 
voltmeter  is  absolutely  the  best  transfer  instrument  for  direct 
current  and  alternating  current,  but  this  class  of  instruments  is 
expensive  and  entirely  unnecessary  for  most  work,  as  good  results 
to  an  accuracy  of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  can  be  obtained  by 
the  method  given  above. 

We  may  add  that  in  checking  the  voltmeter  against  the 
potentiometer  a  set  of  storage  cells  is  used  so  as  to  get  very  steady 
pressure  for  this  checking,  R.  C.  I^anphier. 


Standard  Weston  voltmeter. 


G,  Wilbur  Hublev. 


M  17.  What  is  the  best  method  for  detennining  the  work 
constant  of  a  watt  dynamometer? 

If  the  electrodynamometer  is  properly  constructed,  so  that 
it  is  free  from  error  due  to  inductance,  cap*acity  and  eddy  currents, 
its  constant  can  be  determined  by  direct-current  standardization. 
If  the  electrodynamometer  does  not  fulfill  these  conditions,  its 
constant  can  be  determined  by  comparing  it  on  alternating  current 
of  the  required  frequency  with  a  standard  wattmeter  that  does 
fulfill  the  above  conditions. 

Electrical  Testing  Laboratories. 


Calibrate  as  a  direct-current  meter  in  the  following  manner; 
level  up  instrument  on  a  stand  that  can  be  swung  through  an 
angle  of  180  degrees ;  apply  direct-current  pressure  to  the  press- 
uie  coil  of  dynamometer  with  00  current  flow^ing  through  the 
current  coil  If  meter  is  affected  by  stray  fields  dynamometer 
will  swing:  rotate  dynamometer  on  stand  until  no  deflection  is 
C'btaincd.  Meter  is  then  in  position  where  it  is  not  affected  by 
external  fields  and  can  be  accurately  calibrated  by  using  direct- 
current  voltmeter  and  ammeter.  G.  N.  Eastman. 
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M  18.  Which  will  mean  more  to  the  station  attendant — 
an  ammeter  npon  the  generator  panel  on  the  S-phase  feeder 
panel  or  an  indicating  wattmeter? 

On  a  non-inductive  load,  an  ammeter;  on  an  inductive  load, 
an  indicating  power-factor  meter  additional. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Ammeters  would  be  most  necessary,  showing  the  current 
limit,  likewise  the  heating  limit,  of  the  generator  to  the  attendant. 

A.  E.  Walden. 

Ammeter.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Generator  panel  should  have  both ;  ammeter  for  balancing 
and  indicating  wattmeter  for  tptal  readings. 

H.  M.  Beugler. 

An  ammeter  on  each  leg  of  a  three-phase  feeder  panel  will 
mean  more  to  a  station  attendant  than  will  an  indicating  watt- 
meter. H.  N.  Crandall. 

The  indicating  wattmeter  would  be  of  more  value  to  the 
attendant  than  would  an  ammeter.  A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

Ampere-meters  measuring  the  actual  current  load  upon  a 
generator  are  of  more  importance  than  an  indicating  wattmeter, 
in  that  it  shows  to  the  attendant  the  amount  of  current  flowing, 
and,  consequently,  the  amount  of  heating  which  the  machine  may 
be  expected  to  be  undergoing;  whereas  the  wattmeter,  while  it 
will  show  him  the  output  of  the  machine,  will  not  give  him,  unless 
other  instruments  are  consulted,  the  actual  current  flowing,  pro- 
vided the  power  factor  of  the  circuit  is  less  than  lOO  per  cent 
By  the  use  of  a  wattmeter  and  voltmeter  and  no  other  instruments, 
he  is  unable  to  tell  how  heavily  his  machine  is  loaded. 

E.  W.  Gough. 

Indicating  wattmeters  on  generator  and  totaling  panels. 
ammeters  on  feeder  panels.  Harry  M.  Hope. 
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Where  three-phase  generators  are  run  in  parallel,  indicating 
three-phase  wattmeters  ought  to  be  mounted  on  each  generator 
panel.  Ampere-meters  alone  do  not  enable  the  attendant  to  tell 
whether  or  not  the  machines  are  suitably  dividing  the  external 
load  and  are  not  burdening  each  other  with  excessive  cross-cur- 
rents. It  is  also  desirable  to  have  an  ampere-meter  or  ampere- 
meters on  the  generator  panels  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  the  generators  are  working  harmoniously  together. 
It  is  desirable  to  have  ampere-meters  and  integrating  wattmeters 
on  the  feeder  panels.  In  connection  with  this  sec  the  answer  to 
question  M  12.  Dugald  C.  Jackson. 

Use  both.  G.  H.  Cushman. 

Indicating  wattmeter.  J.  F.  Dostal. 

The  indicating  wattmeter  means  more  to  the  station  attendant 
than  does  the  ammeter,  for  he  can  read  the  load  at  a  glance. 
The  ammeters  across  the  phases  are  of  greater  benefit  to  the 
superintendent  or  engineer  in  charge  in  determining  how  well 
the  loads  on  the  different  phases  are  balanced.         Sam'l  Kahn. 

An  ammeter  should  indicate  more  in  either  case  to  the 
attendant,  as  amperes  per  phase  is  easier  to  remember  than  watts 
per  phase;  though  in  case  of  a  wattmeter  its  speed  will  indicate 
a  good  field  adjustment.  C.  W.  Higgins. 

An  ammeter  is  essential  on  a  generator  or  underground 
feeder,  in  order  that  the  attendant  may  limit  the  current  to  the 
safe  carrying  capacity  of  the  armature  or  underground  cables. 
If  the  load  is  not  strictly  incandescent  lighting,  a  wattmeter  is 
necessary  if  it  is  important  to  know  the  actual  useful  load  being 
carried.  The  Seattle  Er.Ec.  Co. 

The  ammeter  will  generally  be  the  more  useful  if  the  load 
is  nearly  balanced.  M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Indicating   wattmeters.  F.    Ellwood    Smith. 
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The  indicating  wattmeter  on  a  standard  system  furnishes 
the  station  attendant  with  the  most  reliable  information,  as  it 
reduces  largely  the  amount  of  figuring  necessary  to  obtain  actual 
loads. 

The  EIdison  Elec   Ill'g  Co,  of  Boston. 


Since  it  is  amperes  that  cause  iDost  of  the  heating  in  an 
armature  and  are  more  of  an  indication  of  the  danger  point  than 
are  kilowatts,  on  account  of  varying  power  factors,  an  ammeter 
would  seem  preferable ;  although  for  records,  the  kilowatt-output 
is  frequently  more  valuable.  On  one  of  our  feeders  we  have  110 
amperes  witli  about  250  kilowatts,  and  later,  on  the  same  panel, 
we  have  70  amperes  with  nearly  350  kilowatts,  the  power  factor 
var>'ing  from  75  per  cent  to  nearly  too  per  cent.  We  have  both 
ammeters  and  indicating  wattmeters  on  our  feeder  panels,  and 
ammeters  only  on  our  generator  panels.  Geo,  B,  Lauder. 


An  indicating  wattmeter 


H.  S.  Russell. 


An  ammeter.  The  ordinary  station  attendant  knows  a  great 
deal  more  about  amperes  than  he  does  about  watts,  unless  he  has 
been  very  especially  trained  to  wattmeters,        C,  F,  Havwood, 


Ammeter, 


G,  Wilbur  Hubley, 


H  19.  Are  separate  ciirreiit  transformers  necessary  for  the 
ammeter  and  for  tbe  time-limit  relay  on  altemating-cnrrent 
feeders,  or  can  both  instruments  be  operated  satisfactorily  from 
one  transformer? 

The  writer  has  charge  of  a  plant  in  which  a  polyphase 
recording  wattmeter,  three  ammeters^  and  an  overload  relay,  all 
receive  current  from  one  set  of  two  current  transformers  con- 
nected to  produce  a  resultant  delta  and  operate  with  entire  satis- 
faction. L,  O.  Veser. 


Both  can  be  operated  from  one  transformer. 

Harry  M*  Hope* 
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If  the  proper  constants  are  chosen  for  current  transfonners, 
ammeters  and  time-limit  relays,  but  one  current  transformer  is 
necessary  to  operate  an  ammeter  and  a  time-limit  relay,  it  being 
possible  if  desired  to  add  two  or  three  more  instruments  to  the 
circuit  without  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  readings  if  the 
current  transformer  is  properly  chosen  in  the  first  place. 

II.  H.  Barnes,  Jr, 

Separate  current  transformers  are  not  necessary. 

M,  R  R.,  N,  Y,  Ed.  Co. 

As  to  whether  separate  current  transformers  pre  necessary 
for  ammeters  and  time-limit  relay  on  alternating-current  feeder 
circuits,  the  matter  depends  both  on  the  capacity  of  the  current 
transformers  and  upon  the  relays.  If  the  relays  have  such  a  high 
resistance  that  there  is  not  enough  pressure  in  the  series  trans- 
former circuit  to  operate  them  without  an  excessive  drop  in 
voltage,  or  if  the  relays  are  designed  with  a  variable  magnetic 
induction,  the  ammeters  would  not  read  correctly  with  the 
relays  in  the  same  circuit.  Bertrand  Rowe. 

The  same  current  transformer  will  do  for  both  ammeter  and 
time-limit  relays  on  alternating-current  feeders, 

H.  J.  Meyer. 

M  20.  (a)  Wliat  h  considered  the  best  design  for  ground 
plates?  (b)  What  is  regarded  as  tbe  best  practice  in  locating' 
aame,  and  their  connection  to  the  different  generators,  trans- 
formers and  instruments  in  stations  or  substations?  (c)  Should 
all  this  apparatus  be  connected  to  the  same  ground  'bus,  or 
sbould  there  be  an  Independent  ground  'bus  for  each  olass  of 
apparatus  ? 

Ivlat  sheet  copper.  For  protection  from  lightning,  all  runs 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  straight  line  to  earth. 

Ralph  D,  Laxton. 

(a)  The  best  ground  for  high-tension  apparatus  can  be 
made  by  attaching  to  underground  water  mains. 

(b)  For  a  station  ground  plate  the  best  practice  is  to  sink 
a  tinned  copper  plate  in  permanently  damp  earth  and  embed  it 

V.  2 — f4 
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in  crushed  coke  or  charcoal,  preferably  pea  size.  In  a  water- 
power  station,  connection  should  also  be  made  to  the  iron  flume. 
(c)  The  best  practice  is  to  connect  all  ground  circuits  and 
the  frame  of  the  building,  as  well  as  all  apparatus  to  be  grounded 
to  the  same  circuit,  BekXRAND  RowE. 

A  one-inch  galvanized-iron  pipe,  eight  feet  long,  driven  in 
the  ground,  shows  results  on  the  lightning  arrester.  All  parts 
should  be  insulated  for  safe  protection. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

M  21.  Should  the  discharge  resistance  leads  for  any  gen- 
erator field  switch  be  inaBlated  for  a  higher  pressure  than  the 
ield  leads? 


No. 


Bertrand  Rowe. 


There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  insulating  the 
discharge  resistance  leads  of  a  generator  field  switch  with 
greater  care  than  the  main  field  leads  themselves. 

H.  H.  Barnes,  Jr. 

No.  Both  sets  of  leads  are  subjected  to  the  same  insulation 
strain.  M.  P.  R.,  N.  V.  Ed.  Co, 

No.  The  pressure  is  the  same  throughout  the  field  leads 
as  in  the  discharge  resistance  leads.  Clayton  (Jeiger. 

M  22.  Has  any  form  of  3-phase  reyerse-ciirrent  relay  for 
use  on  the  substation  ends  of  high-tension  feeders  in  multiple^ 

proved  satisfactory  in  service? 

A  reverse-current  relay  which  depended  on  pressure  and 
current  was  installed  for  test.  It  proved  a  failure  because  the 
drop  in  pressure  at  time  of  reversal  of  power  made  the  device 
inoperative.  Edw.  Schildhauer. 


H  23,     (a)  How  often  is  it  usual  to  change  the  oil  in  oil 
switches  of  16.000  volts,  100  to  300  amperes  capacity,  when  oper- 
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ated  once  or  twice  daily?     (b)  How  can  one  tell  when  change 
fthould  be  made? 

If  switches  are  opening  large  quantities  of  current  once  or 
twice  daily,  the  oil  should  be  changed  at  least  monthly,  but  if 
they  are  opening  only  small  amounts,  once  in  six  months  or  even 
once  a  year  would  be  good  practice.  In  general,  however,  after 
a  switch  has  opened  5000  to  10,000  kilowatts  under  short-circuit 
conditions  it  shoi:ld  be  inspected  and  the  condition  of  the  oil 
should  govern  a  decision  as  to  the  need  of  changing  the  oil. 
The  Edison  Elec,  Ju/g  Co.  of  Boston. 

A  moisture  test  is  properly  sufficient  to  deterrnme  when  oil 
should  be  changed.  A  sample  of  oil  should  be  taken  from  switch, 
and  heated  in  a  vessel  covered  with  a  glass  plate,  raising  to  tem* 
perature  of  boiling  water.  If  a  perceptible  amount  of  water 
condenses  on  the  glass  cover,  oil  should  be  changed. 

G.  N.  Eastman. 


M  24.  In  determining  the  correctness  of  recording  watt- 
meters, is  it  necessary  to  check  the  ratio  of  series  and  shunt 
transformers  from  time  to  time,  when  snch  apparatus  is  naed  on 

wattmeters  ? 

The  ratios  of  series  and  shunt  transformers  that  are  used 
with  electrical  instruments  ought  to  remain  unchanged  unless  the 
transformer  has  been  damaged.  If  any  accident  has  occurred 
to  a  transformer  or  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  its 
turns  may  have  become  burned  out,  it  is  then  desirable  to  check 
the  ratio  for  the  purpose  of  learning  whether  or  not  the  trans- 
former is  still  in  satisfactory  condition.        Dugald  C  Jackson, 

If  series  and  shunt  transformers  furnished  with  integrating 
wattmeters  have  been  prop-erly  constructed  by  the  manufacturer^ 
as  most  of  these  devices  are  at  the  present  timet  there  is  no  reason 
why  there  should  be  any  necessity  of  checking  the  ratio  of  either 
the  series  or  shunt  transformers  after  this  ratio  has  once  been 
determined  and  given,  unless  the  transformers  are  damaged  at 
some  time  so  that  they  have  to  be  rewound.  In  this  case  it  is,  of 
course,  best  to  determine  the  ratio  exactly  before  installing  again 
with  the  instruments  for  which  the  transformers  are  made. 

R*  C  Lanphier. 
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With  well-designed  series  trans  fonners  the  change  in  the 
ratio  due  to  aging  is  usually  negligible  and  does  not  affect  the 
wattmeter  readings.  The  effect  of  age  on  the  shunt  transformers 
will  not  affect  its  ratio.  Bertrand  Rowe. 

It  is  wiser  to  do  this  each  year  when  the  instruments  are 
tested.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


BELTS  AND  SHAFTING 

N  1.  Are  rubber  belts  for  high  speed  on  generators  better 
than  leather?    Why? 

Sometimes,  yes — sometimes,  no!  High  speed  may  mean 
rapid  run  in  lineal  feet  per  minute,  or  high  speed  in  revolutions 
of  driver  and  driven  pulleys.  Therefore,  if  pulleys  are  small  in 
diameter  and  of  high  rotative  speed,  rubber  belt,  owing  to  its 
flexibility,  is  preferable  to  leather.  Otherwise,  no.  Rubber  belts 
when  employed  should  be  the  very  best  in  material  and  workman- 
ship, of  suitable  ply  for  strength,  and  of  ample  width  to  transmit 
the  required  quantum  of  power.  E.  T.  Copeland. 

Leather  belts  are  the  best  for  ordinary  work,  for  the  reason 
that  they  give  better  satisfaction  all  around,  as  to  wear,  tear, 
et  carter  a.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

No.     They  wear  out  too  quickly.  J.  F.  Dostal. 

Xo. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester^  Pa. 

The  red-strip,  non-stretchable  rubber  belts  are  better  than 
leather,  because  when  you  once  get  the  right  tension  they  will 
become  no  tighter,  and  they  are  less  liable  to  slip.  If  slipping 
docs  occur  a  slight  dressing  of  boiled  linseed  oil  will  stop  it  at 
once.  W.  P.  Cahill. 
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Rubber  belts  are  not  desirable  on  high  or  low-speed  genera- 
tors, for  the  reason  that  wire  fastening  or  lacing  is  not  so  strong 
nor  so  smooth  as  the  scarfed  and  cemented  joint;  moreover,  if 
any  oil  falls  on  a  rubber  belt,  the  rubber  is  rapidly  dissolved, 
making  a  sticky  mess.  Chas.  H.  Peters. 


Double  leather  belts  are  preferable. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


N  2.  What  per  cent  of  power  is  wasted  in  a  good  belt 
driving  a  generator  as  compared  with  a  direct-connected  nnit? 

Four  per  cent.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Have  made  several  tests  in  this  direction  and  have  found 
very  little  in  favor  of  the  direct-connected  unit,  the  percentage 
of  friction  of  belt-driven  being  below  that  of  the  direct-connected 
unit.  The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

In  some  cases  not  over  0.5  per  cent ;  in  others,  three  to  seven 
per  cent.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Approximately  10  per  cent.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

H  3.  In  calculating  length  of  belt,  when  same  must  be  cnt 
and  cemented  before  putting  on,  how  allow  for  stretch? 

One-eighth  inch  for  each  foot  in  length  of  belt. 

Chas.  N.  Shaw. 

A  very  simple  method  is  to  measure  or  calculate  the  length 
of  the  belt  very  accurately  and  deduct  one-eighth  of  an  inch  per 
foot  for  single  belt,  and  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  per  foot  for 
double  belt ;  this  makes  a  belt  about  as  tight  as  it  can  be  put  on 
pulleys.  J.  F.  C 

Never  mind  about  the  stretch ;  allow  for  getting  it  on. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 


ai4 
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The  best  plan  is  to  put  the  belt  around  the  pulleys  and  pull 
up  the  belt-stretcher  before  making  joint,  as  no  calculatioii  can 
be  made  for  the  amount  the  belt  will  stretch. 

Thb  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co*  op  West  Chestei*  Pa. 

New  leather  belts  stretch  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch 
per  foot,  and  must  be  taken  up  accordingly*       W.  P.  Cahill. 

Allowance  for  stretch  in  leather  belt  depends  on  its  length 
and  thickness.  If  no  means  are  provided  for  taking  up  the 
stretch  on  belt,  the  best  you  can  do  is  to  give  supply  house  the 
exact  measurement  over  pulleys,  and  they  will  take  stretch  into 
consideration  as  far  as  possible.  All  new  belts,  however,  keep 
stretching  from  time  to  time,  and  if  it  is  impossible  to  remove 
from  pulleys,  belt  clamps  will  be  necessary  to  take  up  slack  while 
resplicing,  Chas.  H.  Peters. 

H  4.  What  is  a  safe  rule  for  sise  of  shafting  for  diitei- 
connecting  dynamo  and  water-wheel  shaft? 

For  shafting  of  turned  iron,  bearings  eight  feet  apart 

Z)^^  diameter  of  shaft  in  inches 

i?  :==  revolutions  per  minute 

H  ==  horse-power 
Then 


This  formula  is  the  minimum  diameter,  therefore  judgment 
must  be  used  in  selecting  a  size  larger  than  that  given  in  formula, 
depending  on  the  distance  apart  of  bearings. 

Gso,  W*  Richardson. 


The  shearing  strength  of  steel  is  equal  to  three-fifths  of 
the  tensile  strength.  Assuming  tlie  ultimate  tensile  strength  of 
machine  steel  used  in  shafting  at  85,000  to  90.000  poimds  per 
square  inch,  the  ultimate  shearing  strength  would  be  about 
52,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  a  safe  working  stress,  on 
a  factor  of  safety  of  4,  about  13.000  potmds  per  square  inch. 
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The  turning  moment  of  the  shaft  in  inch-pounds^  divided 
by  the  cross  section  of  the  shaft  in  square  inches  should  be 
not  over  13,000. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 


H  6.    WMoh  is  the  most  efficient  pulley,  leather-ooveredi 
wood  or  papert 


From  some  considerable  experience  with  pulleys  of  varied 
characteristics,  I  find  that  paper  pulleys  of  reasonable  sizes  give 
the  best  service.  Lee  Boyer. 


We  prefer  paper  pulleys.  F.  L.  Williamson  &  Co. 

Wood,  for  small  pulleys,  at  least.  Fred  H.  Beck. 


Leather-covered  pulleys  are  naturally  the  most  efficient,  but 
wood  can  be  more  securely  placed  on  a  pulley  where  the  size  is 
to  be  increased.  It  is  very  hard  to  make  leather  hold  on  an  iron 
pulley.  My  experience  with  paper  pulleys  is  that  they  get  very 
slippery  and  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  when  an  effort  is 
made  to  stop  the  slipping  they  have  a  tendency  to  cake  very  badly. 
For  electric-light  work  where  iron  pulleys  can  be  used  I  would 
recommend  the  use  of  slack  belts  and  the  preparation  known  as 
cling  surface ;  it  has  proven  very  satisfactory  to  us. 

Fred  M.  Lege^  Jr. 


I  consider  a  perfectly  smooth   iron  pulley  most  efficient, 

D.   O'Connell. 


Very  little  choice,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  in  actual  practice, 
but  we  make  a  practice  of  specifying  paper  pulleys  in  all  con- 
tracts for  generators,  having  had  excellent  success  with  them. 

E.    W.    FURBUSH. 
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OIL  AND  WASTE 

0  1.  What  make  of  oil  is  best  for  lubricating  cylinders 
using  superheated  steam? 

0  2.  What  fire  test  should  cylinder  oil  stand  for  use  with 
90-pound  steam;  also  125-pound?    Speed  100,  cylinder  20  by  42 T 

Six  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Six  hundred  to  650  degrees  fire  test.  Chas.  H.  Peters. 

0  3.  What  are  the  effects  of  superheated  steam  on  cylinder 
lubrication,  with  150  pounds  pressure;  steam  superheated  to  100 
degrees  or  more? 

We  have  to  use  some  40  per  cent  more  cylinder  oil  witli 
superheated  steam  than  with  wet  steam.  W.  P.  Hancx)CK. 

0  4.  Does  the  most  economical  cylinder  oil  have  very  little 
or  no  animal  fat? 

The  high-grade  cylinder  oils  are  mineral  oils. 

C.  W.  KOINER. 

The  best  cylinder  oils  contain  some  animal  fats. 

O.  H.  Young. 

After  frequent  tests  we  find  that  most  economical  cylinder 
oil  has  very  little,  if  any,  animal  fat. 

Madison  Lt.  and  Ry.  Co. 

The  best  and  most  economical  cylinder  oil  contains  no  animal 
fat.  Chas.  H.  Peters. 

All  good  cylinder  oils  have  a  small  percentage  of  animal  fat. 

G.   WlI-BUR  HUBLEY. 
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A  very  little  animal  fat  is  very  desirable  in  cylinder  lubri- 
cation unless  the  condensed  steam  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
boilers,  in  which  case  its  deleterious  effect  upon  the  feed  water 
would  more  than  offset  its  lubricating  advantages. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

I  believe  that  the  oil  manufacturers,  in  compoimding  cyl- 
inder oil  to  make  a  high-priced  and  high-test  oil,  put  in  more 
tallow   than  in  the  cheap  grades.  W.  H.  Mills. 

0  5.  Describe  some  convenient  and  cheap  apparatus  for 
removing  oil  from  used  waste  and  making  it  suitable  for  further 
use. 

It  has  been  found  well  to  squeeze  the  oil  from  the  waste 
with  a  press.  In  this  way  considerable  oil  can  be  taken  from  the 
oil-filled  waste.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Centrifugal  wringer  with  a  little  steam  will  extract  the  oil. 

G.    H.    CUSHMAN. 

Machine  made  for  this  purpose  by  Oil  and  Waste  Saving 
Machine  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  most  convenient,  and 
is  efficient  and  economical  for  operation,  although  first  cost  is 
high.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Take  a  piece  of  12-inch  steam  pipe  about  18  inches  long,  and 
secure  a  cap  at  the  bottom.  Perforate  the  bottom.  Inside  of  this 
place  a  plunger  that  can  be  screwed  up  and  down  by  a  screw 
passing  through  a  yoke  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  12-inch  pipe. 
Oily  waste  can  be  placed  in  this  pipe,  and  when  the  plunger  is 
screwed  down  the  oil  will  be  squeezed  out  from  the  waste  and 
can  then  be  filtered  and  used  again ;  the  waste  can  be  washed 
and  used  again.  F.  Ellwood  Smith. 

We  have  used  for  this  purpose  for  ten  years  with  eminent 
satisfaction,  the  Economy  waste  press,  made  by  the  Strong 
Machine  and  Supply  Company,  of  2j^  Murray  street.  New 
York  The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 
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A  piece  of  eight-inch  pipe  combined  with  the  use  of  a  screw 
from  an  old  jack-screw  can  be  made  up  into  a  good  oil  press, 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

0  6<  What  is  the  length  of  time  one  illing  of  an  oiling 
■ystem  can  be  used  where  the  oil  is  pninped  back  into  the  tank 
and  used  over  again?    Boes  not  the  oil  gradually  wear  out? 

There  is  always  some  waste  of  the  oil,  and  by  replenishing 
same  the  viscosity  of  the  oil  is  maintained. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

We  use  oil  over  and  over  again,  adding  new  oil  as  need 
requires.  David  W,  Beaman, 

Depends  on  grade  of  oil  used,  the  efficiency  of  the  filters, 
the  amount  of  make-up  supply  required,  and  so  forth, 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Six  months  to  a  year,  according  to  the  amount  of  oil  in  tank. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co, 

0  7.  If  the  temperatuFe  of  oil  is  160  degrees  Fahrenheit 
when  it  comes  from  the  turbine  step  bearing,  is  it  necessary  to 
oool  before  using  again! 

1  find  that  the  oil  gives  better  results  if  not  cooled ;  that  seven 
gallons  of  oil  p^r  month  will  lubricate  the  step-bearings  of  two 
Soo-kw  turbines.  Thomas  Hawken, 

The  temperature  of  the  oil  entering  the  bearing  must  be 
the  best  guide  in  this  matter.  If  large  tank  and  radiating  sur- 
face cool  the  oil  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  oil  leaving  the 
bearing  never  rises  above  i6o  degrees,  cooling  may  not  be  nec- 
essary. 

Have  seen  a  case  where  oil  was  not  cooled  for  seven  hours 
and  in  that  time  the  temperature  had  steadily  but  very  slowly  risen 
to  about  i8o  degrees.  The  tank  capacity  and  radiating  surface  in 
this  case  was  quite  large.  Normal  temperature  of  oil  leaving  bear- 
ing was  about  120  degrees. 

*  The  Philadelphia  Elec,  Co. 
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0  8.  What  is  a  ^od  lubrioant  for  wooden  oog^  geart  mesh- 
mg  with  steel  pinioiis? 

Molasses  and  graphite,  Chas.  N»  Shaw. 

Albany  grease— sometimes  called  hard  oil, 

Geo,  W.  Richardson. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  makes  a  special  grease  for  this 
purpose,  which  gives  splendid  results.  P.  H.  Korst. 

Hard  grease  and  powdered  graphite  mixed. 

A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

1  have  until  recently  thought  we  must  use  Albany  grease, 
but  having  a  shipment  delayed  used  lard  compound  as  a  makeshift 
and  found  that  it  answered  perfectly  at  about  one-third  the  cost 

E.  W.  Crocker. 

Very  fine  sawdust,  graphite  and  grease. 

Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec.  Co. 

A  good  lubricant  for  wood  cog  gears  meshing  with  steel 
pinions  is  composed  of  one  and  a  half  pounds  flake  graphite  mixed 
with  ten  pounds  of  Albany  grease.  Melt  the  grease  and  mix 
the  graphite  with  same  and  apply  with  a  brush  when  gears  arc 
running  slow.  H,  P,  Wo<jds. 

Tallow  and  graphite  have  given  us  good  results  for  the  last 
six  years  Melt  the  tallow,  mix  with  it  some  flaked  graphite*  and 
apply  to  the  gear  wheel  with  a  paint  brush  while  the  gear  is 
running.  Lee  Jerkigan. 

0  B.  If  a  cylinder  oil  leaves  a  sticky^  brownish  substanoe 
on  valve  scat  when  the  valve  has  cooled  off  by  exposing  to  the 
air,  does  it  show  over-compoiindoig^  or  compounding  to  give 
vi8co§ity  legaxdlesB  of  lubrication? 

The  best  cylinder  oil  of  the  compounded  stock  contains  95 
to  97  per  cent  steam-refined  mineral  oil  and  three  to  five  per  cent 
of  acidless  tallow  oil;  the  oil  to  be  compounded  at  a  temperature 
not  less  than  300  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  mineral  stock  to  be 
25.5  to  26  degrees  Baume  gravity,  580  flash  and  640  fire  test,  to 
be  dark  filtered  but  not  a  black  oil. 

It  is  desirable,  however,  to  keep  the  percentage  of  animal 
oil  as  low  as  possible,  as  a  large  quantity  of  it  will  leave  a  gummy 
coke  deposit  in  the  cylinder,  which  will  seriously  attack  not  only 
the  joints  but  the  iron  itself.  S.  C.  Foster, 
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OVERHEAD  LINES 
F  L     Has  any  one  used  crude  oil  or  tar  in  the  treatment 
of  poles  ?    If  so,  with  what  success?      State  method  of  application. 

Have  applied  hot  tar  to  season  poles  for  several  years  and 
from  present  appearance  the  poles  are  preserved  by  this  treatment. 
The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa, 

We  are  using  the  tar  from  our  water-gas  works  to  paint  the 
butts  of  all  our  poles,  and  find  that  the  horses  will  not  touch  them 
after  we  have  the  butt  well  tarred,  G.  B.  Leland. 

Crude  oil,  yellow  ochre  and  lamp-black  make  a  good  green, 
and  will  wear  well.  Fred  B.  Sharfe. 

Have  used  tar  on  butts  of  poles,  applied  hot,  and  don't  think 
it  pays  the  expense  of  putting  on.  It  preserves  tlie  outer  shell 
and  holds  the  dampness  inside,  causing  it  to  decay  sooner  than  it 
would  otherwise  do.  If  it  could  be  forced  in  under  pressure  I 
think  it  would  preserve  the  pole,  Herbert  E,  Bragdon. 

Tar  was  used  on  poles  set  in  damp  and  swampy  places  and 
increased  the  life  of  the  poles  from  two  to  four  years  over  that  of 
poles  not  tarred.  To  get  the  best  results  the  px)les  should  be 
charred  for  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  feet  at  the  butt,  and  the  tar 
thickly  applied  with  a  brush  while  poles  are  still  warm, 

A.  M.  Cover, 

Tn  regard  to  treatment  of  poles,  we  ,^et  tar  from  the  gas 
company,  thin  it  a  little  with  kerosene  and  apply  with  a  heavy 
brush  about  eight  inches  above  the  dirt  line  and  about  two  feet 
below,  H.  E.  Ryder, 

P  2.  Does  creosoting  from  7  to  8  feet  of  the  base  of  cypress 
poles,  where  poles  are  set  5  feet,  prolong  the  life  of  same  long 
enough  to  justify  the  expense  of  oreosoting? 

Yes.  W.  H,  Greensut, 
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We  have  tried  different  methods  of  preserving  wooden  poles, 
and  the  method  that  has  proved  most  successful — which  I  think 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  electric-light  companies — 
is  a  cement  butt.  This  cement  butt  is  six  feet  long  where  Ihe  butt 
is  set  five  feet  in  the  ground,  and,  by  means  of  four  galvanized- 
iron  clamps  set  into  the  cement^  you  set  the  wooden  pole  on  top  of 
the  cement  butt.  The  galvanized  clamps  are  brought  up  on  the 
four  sides  of  the  poles  directly  opposite  one  another,  and  the  two 
bolts  are  put  through  the  clamps  in  the  poles  to  hold  the  same, 
making  a  very^  substantial  job.  The  top  of  the  cement  butt  comes 
about  one  foot  above  the  top  of  the  ground,  thereby  preventing 
the  rotting  that  takes  place  with  wooden  poles  at  the  ground  line, 
especially  due  to  rain  hitting  the  ground  and  splashing  up  against 
the  base  of  the  pole. 

We  have  had  some  of  these  poles  in  use  for  two  years  and 
they  have  shown  no  perceptible  wear,  and  we  are  setting  all  our 
new  pole  construction  with  these  bases.  When  the  wooden  pole 
becomes  defective,  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  unscrew  the  bolts 
and  set  a  new  pole  on  the  cement  butt,  thereby  avoiding  the 
trouble,  on  the  city  lines,  of  having  to  have  your  pole-hole  loca- 
tions relocated.  D,  H.  Hegarty. 

Creosoting  a  cypress  pole  at  the  base  one  foot  above  the 
ground  line  will  make  it  last  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years. 

H.  J.  Meyer. 


I  don't  think  so. 


Herbert  E.  Bragdon. 


We  have  been  painting  with  Carbolineum  all  poles  we  have 
set  during  the  last  few  years,  and  believe  the  .poles  will  last 
enough  longer  to  pay  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  treatment. 

F.  L.  Williamson  &  Co. 


Creosoting  any  wooden  poles  from  the  bottom  to  a  point 
12  inches  above  the  ground  line,  is  the  best  kind  of  investment  a 
company  can  make.  We  find  that  three  to  four  coats  of  C.  A. 
Wood  Preserver,  which  is  a  creosote  preparation,  increases  the 
life  of  poles  almost  75  per  cent  in  our  dr>'  locality. 

Chas.  H-  Petiirs. 
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P  3«     In  building  a  2200*volt  siugle-plLafle  traiLginissioii  lime, 
how  should  the  transposing  poles  be  coustruoted? 


Transposition  is  not  necessary. 


W.  W.  TiTZELL. 


P  4.  What  is  a  good  method  of  dead-ending  heavy  primary 
pole  line  feeders;  something  that  will  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  regular  strain  insulators? 

A  very  good  niethod  is  to  use  a  number  of  high-strain  insula- 
tors in  series,  using  one  to  every  500  volts.  If  used  in  a  horizontal 
plane  tliey  will  give  very  good  results.  J.  F*  C* 

By  the  regular  guy-wire  method,  using  enough  strain 
insulators  in  series  to  stand  the  electrical  strain  and  enough  in 
parallel  to  stand  the  mechanical  strain,  W.  H,  Greensut. 

We  have  found  success  with  double-arming,  using  good 
locust  pins»  and  placing  end  of  feeder  so  that  the  strain  comes 
equally  on  the  two  pins ;  then  bridle-guy  each  set  of  arms  back 
to  stub,  having  a  good  anchor.  It  is  possible  and  safe  to  thus 
hold  No,  00  wires.  A.  Peters, 

Have  had  very  good  success  with  strain  insulators  made  by 

using  large  spool-shaped  porcelain  insulators  clamped  with  bolts 
between  two  iron  plates,  tieing  one  insulator  to  the  live  wire  and 
the  other  to  the  cross-arm.  If  very  high  voltage  is  used,  two  or 
more  sets  of  spools  can  be  used  in  series. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co,  of  West  Chester,  Pa, 

One  method  would  be  the  use  of  an  insulated  pole  ratchet. 
Another  method  is  the  construction  of  a  pin  with  a  yoke — ^the 
yoke  to  fit  over  and  be  bolted  to  the  ann.  Special  insulator  of 
gutta-percha  made  fast  to  pin.  F,  J.  Arnold. 


A  "break-arm"  with  triple-petticoat  porcelain  insulators 
makes  a  safe  and  permanent  job.  The  feeder  is  attached  to  one 
insulator  and  the  guy  wire  to  the  other        D,  Clinton  Shain, 
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Double-arm,  with  bolts  through  each  end  of  arms ;  end  tie  on 
outside  glass.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

Double-arm  last  pole,  anchor  end  of  line  on  last  glass  and  tie 
in  on  opposite  glass.  Double-arm  next  pole  and  tie  in  on  each 
glass  with  proper  gauge  copper  wire.  Guy  arms  to  stub,  making 
guys  fast  to  eye-bolt  running  through  blocks  between  arms, 
setting  strain-ball  insulators  in  each  guy  near  the  arms  and  guy 

stub.  W.  W.  TiTZELL. 

Use  recently  developed  spool-shaped  porcelain  insulator,  in 
which  the  wire  is  fastened  about  midway  between  two  petticoats ; 
a  bolt  passes  through  the  insulator  and  through  the  cross-arms 
directly  above  and  below  same.  Warren  Partridge. 

P  5.  With  overhead  wires,  what  is  the  voltage  limit  to 
be  safely  handled  when  lineman  is  on  a  wet  pole? 

Five  hundred  volts.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

Two  thousand  volts  would  seem  to  be  the  limit,  as  we  have 
some  difficulty  in  handling  that  at  times.  W.  L.  Sees. 

If  gloves  were  dry,  2200  volts.  D.  Clinton  Shain. 

Twenty-five  hundred  volts.  G.  H.  Cushman. 

Pull  the  switch  at  station  and  then  the  lineman  is  safe  if  he 
handles  every  wire  as  though  it  were  a  2200-volt  circuit. 

Herbert  E.  Bragdon. 

Twenty-three  hundred  volts  is  as  high  as  should  be  attempted, 
and  then  only  when  the  lineman  is  properly  equipped  with  suita- 
ble safety  apparatus. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 

With  great  care,  and  the  use  of  rubber  gloves  and  rubber 
lKK>ts  a  safe  voltage  limit  would  be  about  4000  volts. 

The  Edison  Elec.  IllV.  Co.  of  Brockton. 
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Four  thousand  volts  to  5000  volts,  if  good  rubber  gloves 
are  used.  M,  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Eo.  Co. 

F  6.  Suggest  ways  of  removing  static  charge  from  arc 
and  primary  circuits,  especially  when  partly  overhead  and  partly 
nndergronnd. 

Where  wire  and  cables  are  lead-covered,  grounding  the 
sheath  is  a  successful  method  of  removing  this  static  charge. 

H.  J.  Meyer, 

Let  the  static  discharge  to  ground  through  a  heavy  pencil 
mark  on  a  strip  of  ground-glass.  J.  F.  Dostal. 


Gap  lightning  arresters. 


G.  Wilbur  Huble\'. 


Use  lightning  arresters  or  high-resistance  static-discharge 
apparatus  at  the  station  ends  of  the  circuits  and  also  at  p\3ints 
where  circuits  make  underground  connections. 

The  Edison   Elec.  Ill'g  Co,  of  Boston. 


Ground  the  circuit. 


M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y,  Ea  Co. 


A  small  motor  could  easily  be  arranged  with  rotating  arm 
and  condenser  to  wipe  the  charge  off  the  lines,  while  in  operation, 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co, 


F  7.  (a)  Wliat,  if  any,  is  gained  by  using  a  grounded 
neutral  on  an  Edison  3-wire,  direct-cnrrent,  110-220* volt  system! 
(b)  What  is  the  best  method  of  grounding  same,  and  how  far 
apart  should  ground  connections  be  placed? 

(a)  By  grounding  the  neutral  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  220 
volt  short  or  220- volt  shock.  At  tli  Micr  con- 
ducive to  the  destruction  of  "i^r-p^rc 

(b)  Ground  at  station  ;  :  Ibr 
lightning  arresters  and  con 

convenient. 
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Impossible  to  get  over  no  volts  between  line  and  ground. 
Reducing  the  strain  on  fixture  insulators,  inside  wiring,  lamps, 
and  other  appliances^  has  nonierous  advantages. 

D.  Clinton  Shain. 


Follow  the  rules  in  National  Code. 


G.  H.  CUSHMAN. 


(a)  Reduces  voltage  to  maximum  of  no  volts.  Not  necessary 
to  use  insulated  wife  on  neutrah 

(b)  Ground  connection  should  be  made  at  convenient  points 
to  underground  pipe  lines,  or.  wherever  these  are  not  available^ 
by  copper  connection  to  ground  plate  buried  at  least  six  feet  below 
surface  of  ground,  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


(a)  The  advantage  of  grounding  the  neutral  wire  of  an 
Edison  three-wire  system  is  safety  to  customers  from  high  poten- 
tial entering  their  premises,  due  to  crosses  with  high-voltage 
lines.  The  ground  makes  it  impossible  for  greater  potential 
than  no  volts  to  exist  betw^een  either  wire  and  the  ground,  fb) 
Rule  13 A  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  1903, 
requires  grounding  of  three-wire  systems  every  500  feet.  An 
excellent  ground  may  be  obtained  by  about  two  bushels  of  coke 
about  the  size  of  an  tgg  buried  five  or  six  feet  in  the  ground 
around  a  copper  plate.  This  method  has  been  very  carefully 
discussed  in  a  special  bulletin  of  the  New  England  Insurance 
Exchange,  dated  March  15,  1905,  entitled  Grounding  Low- 
Potential  Circuits, 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 


The  principal  advantage  in  grounding  a  neutral  on  a  three- 
wire  overhead  system,  is  that  danger  to  life  due  to  crosses  with 
series  arc  or  other  high-potential  circuits  is  avoided.  In  a  small 
town,  where  there  are  no  high -potential  wires,  there  would  be 
no  particular  object  in  grounding  the  neutral  of  a  115-230- volt, 
"cnt  system,  except  that  there  might  be  less  liability  to 
property  and  apparatus  from  lightning  storms. 

W.  G.  Carlton. 
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<a)   The  neutral  shoiild  be  grounded: 

First — To  limit  the  potential  strain  fjetween  wire  and  fixture 
to  appToxiniately  i  lo  volts. 

Second — When  a  defect  occurs  in  insulation  it  immediately 
becomes  manifest  by  blowing  of  one  fuse.  This  fuse,  being  on 
but  a  iio-volt  short-circuit,  opens  without  fail.  With  two  fuses 
in  series  on  a  220-volt  short-circuit,  the  arc  may  hold. 

Third — It  is  not  possible  to  shunt  the  customer's  meter,  either 
accidentally  or  intentionally,  by  a  ground  after  the  meter  and 
another  one  before  it.  With  neutral  purposely  grounded  these 
groimds  on  the  outside  wire  either  blow  the  service  fuse,  or,  if 
partial,  show  up  on  the  meter  and  will  probably  be  discovered 
when  a  "kick"  is  made  on  the  high  bill 

(b)  The  proper  place  to  make  the  ground  is  at  the  station, 
and  there  only.  If  other  grounds  are  made  the  return  current  of 
street-railway  system  may  enter  by  them  and  flow  to  station  via 
the  lightning  neutral,  causing  an  unbalancing  at  distant  end  of 
twice  the  amount  of  drop  thus  caused  in  neutral  conductor.  Ten 
volts  per  mile  is  frequently  found  on  railway  returns ;  this  would 
unbalance  the  lighting  system  20  volts.  This  has  actually  occurred, 

G.  R.  Radley. 


(b)  If  the  neutral  of  an  Edison  system  is  grounded,  the 
best  method  is  to  ground  it  at  the  station  only.  Especially  so,  if 
the  lines  parallel  electric  street-railway  lines  using  the  rail  as  part 
of  their  electrical  circuit.  In  case  of  two  or  more  grounds,  the 
neutral  will  have  a  tendency  to  carry  part  of  the  railway  current 
from  one  ground  to  the  other.  This  current  will  vary  as  the 
load  in  the  street-railway  system  varies,  and  is  apt  to  cause  a 
fluctuation  of  voltage  on  the  lighting  system.        E.  J.  Bechtel. 

Where  the  system  is  liable  to  be  unbalanced,  the  drop  has 
been  lessened  by  grounding  the  neutral  at  the  station  and  at  the 
points  where  the  unbalancing  occurs.  J.  F.  DosTAt*. 

(a)  Advantages  are  that  the  possible  shock  to  consumer  who 
handles  fixtures  is  reduced  to  one-half  the  pressure  of  the  system, 
that  is,  1 10  volts.  A  well-grounded  neutral  system  assists  materi- 
ally in  balancing  one  district  against  another  without  relying  on 
the  neutrals  in  feeders  carrying  the  unbalanced  current  back  to 
the  station  to  be  balanced  there. 
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(b)  Ground  stakes  in  every  manhole  and  heavy  ground  plates 
at  all  stations  sunk  in  damp  soil  provide  all  necessary  ground 
capacity.  Grounds  shpuld  be  made  on  system  at  least  every  500 
feet.  The  Edison  Elec  Ile/g  Co.  of  Boston, 

F  8,  What  objections  are  there  to  grounding  the  neutral 
of  a  4-wire  3-phase  system  outside  the  station  and  relying  upon 
these  ground  wires  on  neutral  instead  of  lightning  arresters  ? 
This  refers  to  systems  operating  with  neutral  grounded  in  station. 

Grounding  the  neutral  of  the  three-phase  system  perma- 
nently increases  the  danger  in  handling  the  high-tension  lines, 
and.  acting  in  place  of  the  lightning  arresters  that  would  be 
normally  placed  on  the  phases,  increases  the  risk  of  a  discharge 
through  some  of  the  apparatus  connected  to  the  neutral ;  assum- 
ing, of  course,  that  the  three-phase  wires  are  insulated  from  the 
ground.  E.  W.  Gough. 

If  the  grounds  are  made  to  a  railway  track  direct  current  will 
flow  over  the  alternating-current  neutral  and  phase  wires,  and 
this  may  cause  fictitious  indications  in  series  ammeters  at  the 
station— those  not  used  with  current  transformers.  Should 
"C.  R.*'  type  of  feeder  regulators  be  in  use  on  these  feeders,  this 
direct  current  may  hold  the  arc  from  one  clip  to  the  next,  short- 
circuiting  a  coil  and  burning  the  contacts,  G.  R,  Raoley. 

When  outer  wires  receive  static  charges  they  are  relieved 
only  by  discharging  through  transformers  or  generators,  endan- 
gering apparatus.  The  proper  way  is  to  install  a  series  of  gaps 
from  each  outer  to  common  wire  and  ground  common  wire 
at  each  place  where  this  is  done,  W,  H.  C. 

After  a  system  has  been  operated  with  neutral  grounded  in 
the  station,  it  will  be  found  to  be  grounded  outside  also,  due  to 
no  attempt  being  made  to  keep  it  clear  of  grounds.  Hence  condi- 
tions will  nut  be  changed  by  intentionally  grounding  it  outside. 
The  advantages  gained  by  grounding  a  neutral  at  each  lightning- 
arrester  installation  are  as  follows: 

Renders  placing  of  arresters  on  a  neutral  unnecessary, 
thereby  reducing  arrester  investment  and  maintenance  cost 
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Partial  protection  against  gradual  accumulation  of  high 
charge  on  phase  wires,  by  allowing  a  path  for  discharge  from 
phase  wire  through  primary  of  transformer  to  grounded  neutral. 
The  ground  on  neutral  should  not  be  depended  upon  entirely  as 
protection,  but  arrester  should  be  placed  on  phase  wires, 

Paul  F.  Wiluams. 

We  see  no  objection  to  grounding  the  neutral  of  a  four- wire 
three-phase  system  at  the  station  only,  but  if  grounded  at  different 
points  in  a  street-railway  district,  the  return  currents  of  a  street 
railway  are  apt  to  be  annoying.  Lightning  arresters  should  be 
used  with  this  method,  E,  J,  Bechtel. 

Grounds  should  not  be  relied  upon  as  lightning  arresters, 
because  they  would  require  that  the  discharge,  in  order  to  reach 
the  ground,  pass  through  some  of  the  translating  devices  on  the 
lines.  There  is  no  objection,  however,  to  using  some  of  the 
neutral  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  grounding  lightning  arresters 
on  the  outside  wires. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill^g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

P  9.  (a)  Is  it  good  policy  to  groutid  lightning  arresters  to 
street  railway  tracks  provided  the  tracks  and  water  mains  are 
bonded  together  at  the  power-house?  (b)  If  this  ground  is  not 
considered  sufficient  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  power- 
house, would  there  be  any  danger  to  the  track  or  ears? 

It  is  desirable  to  have  independent  ground  from  railway 
track,  unless  ground  connection  to  same  is  in  close  proximity, 

G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

The  ground  wire  of  lightning  arresters  can  be  very  well 
grounded  on  the  railway  track  with  the  best  of  results  if  the 
track  is  solid.  But  the  liability  of  the  wire  becoming  loosened 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  op  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Fred  B.  Sharpe- 
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(a)  I  do  not  think  it  good  policy. 

(b)  Do  not  think  it  would  damage  track  or  cars. 

Herbert  E.  Bragdon. 

The  best  policy  is  to  ground  lightning  arresters  both  to  the 
street-railway  lines  and  to  a  separate  ground. 

E.  J.  Bechtel. 

We  ground  our  lightning  arresters  to  street-railway  track, 
ground  track  into  river  and  such  permanently  damp  spots  as  are 
handy,  and  find  this  method  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Chas.  H.  Peters. 

This  is  good  policy,  and  would  not  be  at  all  dangerous. 

M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

We  should  call  it  good  policy,  and  we  see  no  possibility 
of  damage  to  cars  or  track. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

P  10.  Is  there  any  successful  method  of  protecting  high- 
tension  transmission  lines  from  lightning?    Where  is  it  used? 

Rim  a  bare  wire  over  the  top  of  the  conductor;  usually  a 
single  line  on  top  of  the  pole  will  be  sufficient;  barbed  wire  is 
particularly  good.  E.  W.  Gough. 

Efficient  lightning  arresters  on  line  and  choke-coil  panels  in 
station.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

P  11.  Describe  a  good  method  of  placing  lightning  arresters 
on  a  Junction  pole  of  a  transmission  line,  where  the  aerial  line 
joins  underground  cable? 

It  is  preferable,  owing  to  the  presence  of  cables,  cable  joints 
and  pipes  on  a  cable  pole,  to  place  the  lightning  arresters  on  the 
first  pole  away  from  the  cable  pole.  In  this  way  a  standard 
installation  can  be  made  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  made  anywhere 
else  on  the  line  and  the  protection  of  the  cables  is  equally  good. 

H.  B.  Gear. 
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Lightning  arresters  should  not  be  placed  on  such  a  pole,  but 
on  the  next  pole  to  it,  W.  L.  Sees. 

Carry  the  underground  cable  up  the  pole  to  the  required 
distance  above  the  ground,  fastening  same  to  pole  by  lead  clips. 
Install  pothead  on  end  of  cable  and  attach  overhead  wires  to 
terminals  of  cable  in  pothead.  Protect  pothead  with  a  suitable 
house,  which  is  proof  against  weather,  using  suitable  porcelain 
bushings  to  bring  wires  to  pothead  through  sides  of  house.  This 
construction  is  excellent  for  pressures  up  to  15.000  volts  and 
necessitates  a  house  approximately  two  feet  by  one  and  one-half 
by  one  and  one-half  feet. 

The  Edison   Elec.   Ill'g  Co.   of  Boston, 

It  would  be  better  to  place  the  lightning  arresters  one  pole 
away  from  the  junction  pole  connecting  with  underground  lines, 
in  order  to  avoid  too  much  apparatus  on  the  junction  pole, 

W.  G.  Carlton 

P  12.  Wbat  is  the  ftmallest  siee  weatherproof  copper  wire 
meohanically  safe  for  overhead  city  line? 

Number  10  B.  &  S.  gauge.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Depends  upon  the  length  of  the  span ;  usually  a  No.  6  is 
about  as  small  as  is  mechanically  safe.  E.  W.  GoUGH. 

Number  6  B.  &  S.  gauge,  J.  F.  C, 

W.  H.  Grebmsut. 

A.  Peters. 

W.  L.  Sees 

F,  C.  S,,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

J,  W.  Cartwright,  Jr. 

A.  R,  MacKinnqx 

Fred  B.  Sharpe 

Paul  F.  Williams. 
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H.  J.  Meyer. 

G.  H.   CUSHMAN. 

E.  J.  Bechtel. 

Chas.  H.  Peters. 

j.  f.  dostal. 

F.  Ellwood  Smith. 

H.  E.  Ryder. 

H.  BOTTOMLEY. 

"  F.  W.  Bullock. 
John  J.  Gaffney. 

Number  8  hard-drawn  copper.  G.  B.  Leland. 

About  nine  years  ago  we  adopted  No.  10  B.  &  S.  weather- 
proof wire,  as  the  smallest  we  would  use  on  1000- volt  primary 
circuits.  Since  that  time  we  have  not  had  a  wire  down.  Prior 
to  that,  we  had  two  cases  when  No.  12  broke,  killing  a  horse  each 
time.  P.  E.  Cowles. 

Would  use  nothing  smaller  than  No.  8  hard-drawn. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Nothing  smaller  than  No.  8  should  be  run  as  overhead 
conductor.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Number  8  for  spans  up  to  100  feet.  Number  6  for  spans  over 
100  feet.  D.  Clinton  Shain. 

Size  No.  8  B.  &  S.  gauge  is  the  smallest  we  think  advisable. 
The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

Number  8  B.  &  S.  gauge.  Herbert  E.  Bragdon. 

We  never  use  wire  smaller  than  No.  10  B.  &  S.  gauge.    On 
high-potential  lines,  wire  smaller  than  No.  6  should  not  be  used, 
Charleston  Consol.  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 
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It  depends  on  the  distance  between  supports,  but  for  regular 
pole  lines  (poles  120  feet  apart)  No.  10  g^ves  best  service,  as 
smaller  sizes  will  not  stand  much  sleet  or  fires.       A.  M.  Cover. 


Where  stretches  do  not  exceed  90  feet,  No.  6  wire  is  safe, 
but  above  that  distance  No.  4  is  as  small  as  should  be  used  to  be 
'considered  safe. 

The  Edison  Elec.   Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 


Number  10  B.  &  S.  gauge.  S.  R.  Inch. 

Number  6  is  mechanically  safe  if  no  trees  are  encountered, 
and  if  bad  trees  are  encountered  nothing  smaller  than   No.    i 
should  be  used  for  important  primary  circuits.     In  many  cities 
no  wire  smaller  than  No.  4  is  ever  used  for  primary  circuits. 
The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

We  think  the  smallest  size  of  weatherproof  wire  to  use 
for  an  overhead  city  line  is  No.  6.  Smaller,  of  course,  can  be 
used,  but  taking  into  consideration  all  conditions  of  weather,  if 
a  size  smaller  is  used  the  chances  of  open  circuits  and  broken 
wires  are  so  materially  increased  as  to  more  than  offset  the 
small  saving  that  their  use  might  effect  on  first  installation. 

F.  G.  Proutt. 

Number  6  B.  &  S.  is  about  the  limit,  but  No.  4  is  better 
for  high-tension  lines.  M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Number  4  B.  &  S.  weatherproof  wire.  Some  people  think 
that  No.  6  is  all  right  for  this  purpose. 

W.  T.  M.,  N,  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Number  8  is  the  smallest  wire  that  should  be  used  for  over- 
head lines.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

Number  6  for  long  lines  and  No.  10  for  short  lines. 

Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec.  Co. 
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P  18.  What  factors  should  determine  the  size  and  numbers 
of  feeders  to  be  installed? 

The  number  of  feeders  required  to  deliver  the  load  of  the 
station  to  the  distributing  network  depends  both  upon  the  amount 
of  the  load  and  on  its  relative  distribution  through  the  territory 
supplied.  A  sufficient  number  of  feeders  must  be  installed  to 
make  it  possible  to  distribute  from  the  centre  of  distribution  to 
the  most  distant  customers  without  more  than  two  per  cent  drop 
in  the  mains.  In  a  district  where  the  load  is  scattered,  this  will 
result  in  rather  more  feeders  for  a  given  load  than  would  be 
necessary  in  feeding  load  in  a  business  district,  where  the  dis- 
tances to  be  covered  by  the  primary  mains  are  so  small  that 
the  feeders  can  be  loaded  much  more  heavily. 

From  the  standpoint  of  interruption  of  service  it  is  not 
advisable  to  load  single-phase  feeders  above  150  kilowatts,  as 
the  blowing  of  a  fuse  interrupts  the  service  of  too  many  cus- 
tomers. On  feeders  supplying  widely  distributed  load  it  is  often 
not  possible  to  carry  more  than  100  kilowatts  with  good  distri- 
bution of  pressure  on  the  mains. 

The  most  economical  size  of  wire  to  be  used  for  a  feeder 
that  is  to  carry  a  given  maximum  load,  is  that  for  which  the 
sum  of  the  copper  losses,  plus  the  fixed  charges  on  the  value  of 
the  feeder,  plus  fixed  charges  on  the  value  of  the  station  equip*- 
ment  required  to  supply  the  feeder  losses  at  maximum  load,  is 
a  minimum.  H.  B.  Gear. 

Number  of  centres  of  distribution  and  the  size  should  be 
figured  from  the  possible  amperage  and  distance. 

A.  Peters. 

Distance  and  load ;  200  kilowatts  being  enough  for  2200-volt 
circuit.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

The  two  factors  are  the  cost  of  power  lost  in  drop  and  the 
expense  of  maintaining  the  feeders. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  load  and  the  distance  to  be  transmitted. 

Herbert  E.  Bragdon. 
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Load,  distance  and  power  factor,  allowing  liberal  margin  tor 
increase  of  business.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


The  kind  of  load  to  be  carried,  w^hether  motors  or  lights, 
that  is,  the  feeders  must  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  handle  properly 
all  fluctuations  in  load  without  exceeding  the  specified  drop  allow- 
able. The  number  of  feeders  should  be  governed  by  same  factor 
and  also  by  the  percentage  of  loss  that  a  company  is  willing:  to 
stand  yearly  as  an  interest  charge  against  its  investment. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Illg  Co.  of  Bostu-\. 

First,  the  area  to  be  supplied  by  a  single  feeder  should  be 
sufficiently  limited  to  enable  a  reasonably  uniform  voltage  to 
be  maintained  over  the  whole  of  it.  The  maximum  advisable 
size  for  an  alternating  lighting  feeder  is  usually  limited  by  the 
increased  reactance  loss  to  from  No.  o  to  No.  0000  for  60-cycle 
systems.  The  maximum  current  per  feeder  is  limited  by  allow- 
ing from  10  to  20  per  cent  maximum  loss  of  voltage. 

The  Seattle  Elec.  Co. 

Amount  of  business  to  be  taken  care  of,  permissable  line 
loss,  probability  of  future  business,  and  cost  of  feeders. 

W.  G.  Carlton. 

The  size  and  number  of  feeders  to  be  installed  in  any  elec- 
trical system  of  distribution  should  be  governed  by  the  old 
saying:  *'Do  not  put  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket.'*  About  100 
kilowatts  of  load  is  as  much  as  should  be  carried  on  any  single 
set  of  feeders.  F,  G.  Proutt. 

?  14,  What  18  the  adnsability  of  dividing  overhead  lint 
into  sections  by  switches  located  in  varioua  districts  T 

We  find  it  advisable,  since  it  makes  it  easier  to  locate  trouble 
and  also  permits  us  to  operate  the  larger  part  of  any  circuit 
that  may  be  in  trouble  until  the  same  can  be  repaired. 

In  dividing  up  a  system  in  which  the  neutral  is  grounded 
it  is  unnecessary  and  indeed  inadvisable  to  open  the  neutral  wire 
at  such  points.  S.  R.  Inch. 
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This  is  usually  an  unnecessary  complication,  but  is  some- 
times desirable  in  special  cases.  M.  P.  R»,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co* 

It  makes  it  very  convenient  to  cut  out  any  section  for  repairs, 
or  in  case  of  a  fire  it  saves  cutting  the  wires  or  shutting  down 
the  plant.    Porcelain-plug  junction  boxes  make  the  best  switches 

for  alternating-current  work.  F.  W.  Bullock. 

This  is  a  good  idea  and  assists  us  in  rapidly  locating  trouble. 

Augusta  Ry*  and  Elec.  Co, 

That  they  may  be  disconnected  from  main  lines  in  case  of 
fires  or  accidents  to  lines.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

A  circuit  divided  into  sections  has  a  twofold  advantage. 
First,  only  one  section  will  be  out  of  service  while  trouble  is  being 
located;  second  only  one  section  has  to  be  gone  over  to  locate 
the  trouble.  W.  L.  Sees. 

Useful  in  cases  of  fire  or  repairs.  If  oil  switches  are  used 
they  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  open  under  load. 

W.  H.  C. 

The  switching  plan  is  found,  occasionally,  to  be  very  con- 
venient in  case  of  fire  or  serious  trouble. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

We  find  that  the  installation  of  cutting-out  switches  on 
various  sections  of  both  our  transmission  line  and  our  2300-volt 
distribution  system  increases  the  reliability  of  our  service  as  sec- 
tions on  which  troubles  show  may  be  cut  out  until  repaired  with- 
out affecting  the  operation  of  the  rest  of  the  system.  Cutting-out 
switches  are  very  convenient  to  power  stations  giving  24-hour 
service  in  case  extensive  repairs  or  extensions  are  to  be  made, 
in  which  case  the  circuits  on  which  the  work  is  to  be  done  can 
be  killed  during  working  hours.  F.  N.  Averill. 

To  furnish  an  easy  method  of  cutting  dead  a  small  part  of 
a  circuit,  for  necessary  repairs,  trouble^  or  cutting  in  new  con- 
stniction  on  to  old  lines.  E.  A.  Vaughan. 
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It  is  a  very  good  proposition  to  divide  overhead  lines  into 
sections.  Switches  ought  not  to  be  used,  however;  a  Noark 
junction  box  would  be  a  better  proposition. 

H,  J.  Meyer. 

For  trolley  system  only,  W.  W.  Titzell. 

It  is  advisable,  if  only  for  the  easy  locating  of  grounds. 

A.  R,  MacKinnon. 

In  case  of  trouble  it  allows  part  of  the  circuits  to  be  cut  out 
for  repairs,  keeping  the  rest  working,  thereby  stopping  only 
part  of  the  service.  Herbert  E.  Bragdon, 

Do  not  consider  it  good  practice.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  divide  overhead  lines  into  sections  by 
switches  located  in  various  districts,  because  it  invites  the  possi- 
bility of  interrupting  continuous  24-hour  service  to  your  cus- 
tomers. Douglass  Burnett. 

Series  arc  lines  can  be  divided  to  advantage  by  switches 
located  in  various  districts.  The  benefit  derived  is,  in  case  of  a 
bad  fire  or  open  circuit  in  any  district,  the  switch  for  same 
can  be  closed,  thus  cutting  out  the  affected  piece  of  line 
and  closing  the  remainder  of  the  circuit.  Incandescent 
lines  can  also  be  divided  to  advantage  in  some  places,  for  the 
same  reasons  as  arc  lines,  but  the  advantage  will  not  be  so  great, 
owing  to  open  circuits  being  less  frequent. 

A.  M.  Cover, 

P  16.  Can  not  our  overhead  lines  be  made  more  reliable 
b7  increasingf  the  spacing  and  sags  where  space  is  available? 

Lines  could  be  made  more  reliable  by  increased  spacing, 
but  better  results  could  be  obtained  by  decreasing  the  length  of 
spans  where  that  is  possible.  W.  L.  Sees. 


Yes,  by  increasing  the  spacings  but  not  the  sag. 


J.  F  r 
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No.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

I  think  not.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Yes. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

No.  G.  H.  CUSHMAN. 

Decidedly  not.  Herbert  E.  Bragdon. 

They  can  be  made  safer,  as  well  as  more  easily  worked. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec  Co. 

P  16.  What  is  the  best  distance  apart  for  wires  on  2200- 
Yolt  oironits  where  oirouits  are  in  use  24  hours  per  dayT 

Forty  inches  at  pole;  14  inches  between  pins. 

W.   W.    TiTZELL. 

In  the  writer's  judgment  the  two  pins  nearest  pole  (one  on 
either  side  of  pole)  should  be  24  inches  apart,  and  from  there 
out  12  inches  between  pins  is  sufficient.  J.  F.  C. 

Place  pole  pins  24  inches  centre  to  centre,  then  outer  pins 
12  inches.  A.  Peters. 

Not  less  than  two  feet.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

Depends  on  spacing  of  poles,  but  wire  should  run  on  adjoin- 
ing pins.  W.  H.  C. 

We  use  a  cross-arm  with  13  inches  between  pins  and  26 
inches  between  pole  pins.  J.  W.  Cartwright.  Jr. 

Ten  to  12  inches. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 
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This  depends  entirely  upon  the  method  of  construction. 
Some  companies  run  both  wires  of  the  feeder  on  the  same 
side  of  the  arm,  i.  e.,  on  a  six-pin  arm,  using  the  end  pin  and 
middle  pin  or  the  niiddle  pin  and  pole  pin  on  one  side  of  the  arm ; 
other  companies,  which  the  writer  thinks  is  the  general  prac- 
tice, run  lighting  feeders  on  the  pole  pins  or  middle  pin  of  each 
side  of  the  arm.  In  the  first  case  it  does  not  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference  what  distance  apart  these  wires  are.  The  usual 
distance  is  about  a  minimum  of  14  inches,  but  if  they  arc  run  in 
the  latter  way,  the  minimum  distance  between  pole  pins  should 
be  30  inches  so  these  wires  necessarily  will  be  30  inches  apart. 
This  practice  is  maintained  for  the  sake  of  safety  in  working  on 
wires.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec,  Co, 

About  18  inches  apart  with  slack  well  pulled  up.  The 
tighter,  the  better.  Herbert  E.  Bragdon. 

We  have  good  results  from  2300-volt  circuit  wires,  12  inches 
apart.  E.  J.  Bechtel. 

Fourteen  to  16  inches  and  a  space  of  22  inches  at  the  pole. 
This  space  is  for  the  linemen  to  ascend  between  the  wires.  This 
space  is  found  to  be  good  practice  in  line  construction. 

C  W.  KOINER. 


Thirteen  inches. 


G.   H.   CUSHMAN. 


Not  less  than  four  feet  apart,  as  this  leaves  room  for  work- 
men to  do  necessary  work  on  poles  where  wires  are  in  use.  This 
refers  only  to  the  space  between  wires  adjacent  to  poles. 

A.  M,  Cover, 

Twelve  inches  is  sufficient 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  op  Brocktok. 

Otic  foot  for  outside  wires,  and  21  inches  for  wires  next 
to  the  pole.  M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 


P  17.    Would  it  be  advisable  to  tie  high-potential  wiree 
with  iron  tie  wires! 
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No,  and  emphatically  no,  if  the  iron  wire  is  bare. 

J.  F.  C. 

No.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

No ;  it  would  cause  local  electrolytic  action  to  result. 

G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

No.  Tie  wires  of  the  same  material  as  the  line  should 
always  be  used,  in  order  to  prevent  local  action  between  the 
tie  wire  and  line  wire. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g   Co.  of  Boston. 

Do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  tie  high-potential  wires  with 
iron  tie  wires — First,  unless  well  galvanized  they  would  rust 
out  very  rapidly  and  at  the  same  time  destroy  the  insulation  on 
the  line  wire.  Second,  they  would  cut  into  the  insulation,  thereby 
becoming  a  source  of  danger  to  linemen  working  on  the  pole. 

A.  C.  Greenman. 

No.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

No,  with  a  large  N.  Herbert  E.  Br.\gdon. 

No  objection  if  tied  in  such  a  way  that  two  dissimilar  metals 
do  not  come  in  actual  contact.  W.  H.  C. 

No.  F.  C.  S.,  Maujen  Elec.  Co. 

In  no  case  is  it  advisable  to  tie  copper  wire  with  iron  ties. 
You  will  invariably  find  that  your  linemen  will  mark  the  copper 
with  the  iron  ties,  in  which  case  you  will  be  very  likely  to  have 
shut-downs  occasioned  by  broken  wires. 

F.   N.  AVERILL. 

No.  Iron  tie  wires  would  act  as  choke  coils  and  would 
probably  cause  lightning  to  discharge  through  insulators  and 
poles  instead  of  following  the  line  to  the  lightning  arresters. 

T.    F.    DOSTAL. 
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No.  Iron  is  more  likely  to  break  in  wrapping  than  is  copper, 
and  rusts  away  in  a  short  time,  M.  R  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Iron  wires  would  probably  be  put  on  tight  enough  to  cut 
the  insulation  on  the  copper  wire. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co, 

P  1S«  Are  best  Tesuits  obtained  by  ittini^  of  pins  in  cross- 
arms  in  store-room,  where  painting  shank  of  pin  with  white 
lead  and  fastening  pin  with  a  galvanized  nail  is  easily  done, 
or  by  leaving  this  fitting  to  linemen  and  not  leading  shank 
of  pin  I 

By  fitting  pins  in  store-room,  W.  H.  Greenslit, 

We  consider  it  good  practice  to  fit  lead  and  fasten  such 
pins  as  we  expect  to  use  soon,  but  the  pin-holes  that  we  do  not 
have  immediate  use  for  we  leave  open.  J.  F,  C. 

Think  best  results  are  obtained  by  fitting  cross-arms  with 
pins  and  braces  in  the  store-room.  A,  C.  Greexman. 

We  always  pin  all  our  arms  in  the  store-room  at  the  time 
of  painting  same.  The  pins  are  dipped  in  the  paint  that  is  used 
to  paint  arms  with  and  driven  in  the  pin-holes  and  fastened 
with  a  wire  nail.  This  is,  of  course,  on  new  material ;  where  a 
pin  is  to  be  replaced  on  the  line,  it  is  done  without  removing 
arm.    '  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec  Co. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  by  painting  shank  of  pin  and 
then  painting  around  pin  after  it  is  in  place,  to  keep  the  water 
out  F.  H.  Ketchem. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  by  fitting  the  pins  in  the 
store-room,  if  it  can  be  done.  However,  there  should  be  no 
difficult}'  in  doing  this  work  on  the  ground. 

C.  W.  KOINER. 

In  our  experience  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  by 
putting  p-ins  in  cross-arms  in  the  store-room »  as  without  some 
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kind  of  paint  coating  the  pins  rot  rapidly  and  if  there  is  a  slight 
lifting  strain,  the  pins  will  pull  out,  unless  nailed  in,  and  cause 
trouble.  E.  A.  Vaughan. 

Paint  arms  with  one  coat  of  good  lead  paint  before  priming. 
After  thoroughly  dry  dip  pins  in  paint  before  driving  in  hole.  Use 
short  wire  nail.  Give  arm  finishing  coat;  paint  thoroughly 
around  shoulder  of  pin,  using  boiled  linseed  oil. 

D.  Clinton  Shain. 

In  store-room.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

This  work  should  be  done  in  the  store-room  by  linemen  dur- 
ing weather  when  they  can  not  work  outside. 

W.   W,   TiTZELL. 


The  best  results  are  obtained  by  fitting  cross-arms  in  store- 
room. In  case  linemen  are  on  the  monthly  pay-roll,  it  will  cost 
practically  nothing  to  fit  up  the  cross-arms  in  the  store-room  on 
days  when  the  weather  will  not  permit  line  work  to  be  done. 
Linemen  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  fit  up  cross-arms  properly 
when  on  the  line  work,  because  they  do  not  carry  all  the  material* 
and  tools  to  fit  the  pins  and  arms  properly. 

Paul  F.  Williams. 

A  locust  pin  will  last  much  longer  than  a  cross-arm,  so  I 
see  nothing  gained  in  painting  shank.  But  all  pins  should  be 
nailed  in.  Herbert  E.  Bragdon. 

To  prepare  cross-arms  in  advance  and  properly  fit  pins.. 
etccBtera,  is  desirable.  G.  Wiliur  Huhlhy. 

Fitting  up  in  store-room.  H.  Bottomley. 

Arms  should  be  fitted  up  in  store-room,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  there  is  anything  gained  by  leading  shank  of  pin. 

M.  P.  R..  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

We  fit  pin  and  cross-arm  on  the  line  and  dip  it  before  put-^ 
ting  it  in.  .\ugusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

V.  2  —  16 
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F  19.     (a)  What  is  best  to  do  with  overhead  high-tension 

alternating-current  lines  where  line  passes  through  a  good  many 
trees  and  trimming  is  objected  to?  (b)  Is  there  any  satisfactory 
tree  insulator  in  use? 

We  get  very  good  results  frujii  a  huiiie-niade  tree  insulator, 
consisting  of  a  wooden  batten  made  in  two  halves  of  one-inch 
by  two-inch  seasoned  oak  widt  corners  chamfered  on  one  side, 
and  a  half-inch  plow  one-fourth-inch  deep  on  the  other  side, 
given  two  good  coals  of  paint.  We  get  these  made  in  twelve- 
foot  lengths,  and  cut  them  in  pairs  of  various  lengths  to  fit 
the  requirements.  If  it  is  ptjssible  to  get  up  the  tree  they  can 
be  put  on  line  wires  without  interfering  with  service*  by  binding 
the  two  halves  together  with  scrap  magnet  wire,  and  anchoring 
it  on  wire  with  insulating  tape.  J.  F,  C. 


Raise  lines  above  trees. 


W.  H.  Greenslik 


We  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  satisfactory  tree  insulator. 
Where  it  is  impossible  to  trim  trees  we  have  raised  or  shifted 
wires  to  get  clearance.  In  a  few  cases  it  has  hvtn  fnnnd  nec- 
essary^ to  leave  the  trimming  to  the  live  wire. 

U  .  L.  Sees. 

There  are  several  good  insulators  on  the  market  that  are 
very  satisfactory  for  2000  to  3000-volt  service. 

F.  C,  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Use  a  tree  insulator  whose  insulation  is  equal  to  that  of 
any  insulator  on  the  line  in  all  kinds  of  weatlier.  I  think  there 
are  one  or  tw*o  types  that  fill  the  bill  where  the  size  of  limb 
admits  of  its  installation.  W.  H.  C 

It  is  better  to  go  above  or  under  the  limbs  of  the  trees.  It 
is  better  to  go  above  the  trees  with  Iiigh-tension  lines.  In  no 
case  should  high-tension  lines  be  fastened  to  tree  limbs  with  tree 
insulators,  as  it  is  only  a  makeshift  and  will  eventually  give 
trouble.  If  the  wires  can  not  be  rim  above  the  trees  ibcy  should 
go  under  tlie  lower  limbs  and  the  limbs  should  be  cut  off  for  a 
f listance  of  four  or  five  feet  from  wires ;  hut  it  is  better  to  build 
lines  away  from  trees  is  possible.  C.  \X,  Koiner. 
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Use  rubber-covered  wire,  braided,  and  high  poles.  There 
should  not  be  much  trouble  in  turning  the  average  tree  if  wires 
are  40  or  50  feet  above  sidewalk.  D.  Clinton  Shain. 

Use  long  arms,  good  tree  cable  and  wooden  sleeves  treated 
with  paraffin.  W.  W,  Titzell. 

Use  wire  with  three-thirty-seconds-inch  rubber  wall  and 
triple-braid  cover,  and  where  same  comes  in  contact  with  tree 
limbs  large  enough  to  wear  the  insulation,  cover  with  wooden 
moulding.  Warren  Partridge. 

There  is  no  tree  insulator  that  is  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
only  method  that  will  give  good  results  is  to  trim  trees  and  clear 
lines  entirely.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

If  you  can  not  raise  wires  without  great  expense,  we  know 
of  but  one  other  thing  to  do.  Put  up  a  nice  talk  to  the  owners  of 
trees;  tell  them  that  swaying  will  cause  them  to  make  contact 
with  wires,  and  result  in  their  being  killed ;  that  you  are  too  much 
an  admirer  of  trees  to  wish  to  see  them  destroyed,  and  would 
like  their  permission  to  carefully  trim  the  tops  sufficiently  to 
remove  all  danger.  If  you  can  get  one  or  two  parties  to  grant 
this  request,  have  a  comp-etent  man  do  the  trimming,  and  then 
your  difficulty  is  half  over  with  the  other  owners. 

Chas.  H.  Peters. 

Tree  insulators  are  worthless ;  use  tree  wire  for  distributing 
circuits.  For  extra  high-potential  lines,  buy  the  trees  and  cut 
them  down  or  go  above  them.  J.  T.  Cowling. 

Avoid  the  neighborhood ;  or  get  permission  to  clip  the  trees 
to  an  extent  satisfactory  to  yourselves. 

Douglass  Burnett. 

Use  high  poles  and  run  wire?  above  the  trees ;  or  better  still, 
move  line  and  go  around  trees.  There  is  no  satisfactory  tree 
insulator  now  made,  and  owing  to  movement  of  trees,  and  the 
amount  of  water  on  same  in  wet,  stormy  weather,  none  can 
be  safely  used.  A.  M.  Cover. 
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We  have  used  Brodie  tree  insulators  with  perfect  satis- 
faction. The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

It  is  better  to  pass  around  or  over  trees,  as  we  find  this  the 
only  sure  remedy  for  grounds  on  trees. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

(a)  A  special  tree  wire  with  rubber  core  and  three  or  four 
extra  strong  braids,  is  fairly  satisfactory  up  to  2200  volts,  (b) 
There  is  no  really  good  tree  insulator  in  use. 

M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

P  20.  Are  there  any  insnlator  tronbles  on  altemating-onr- 
rent  lighting  circuits  of  2200  to  3000  volts;  on  series  alternating- 
current  lighting  circuits  up  to  7200  or  8000  volts? 

Not  to  the  writer's  knowledge. 

F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

There  should  be  no  trouble  from  insultors  for  the  voltage 
named  above,  as  triple-petticoat  glass  insulators  that  will  stand 
10,000  volts  can  be  purchased  at  from  seven  to  seven  and  a  half 
cents  each.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

I  have  trouble  in  wet  weather  with  2200-volt  and  6000-volt 
lines,  caused  by  leakage  over  the  glass. 

F.  H.  Ketchem. 

No.  J.   F.   DOSTAL. 

Practically  none  with  good  double-petticoat  insulators. 

M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

P  21.  Is  it  practicable  to  run  a  telephone  line  on  the  same 
poles  with  2300-volt  lighting  circuits  within  two  feet  of  the 
other  wires?  If  so,  how  often  should  such  a  line  be  tranipotedt 
How  often  when  on  the  same  poles  with  a  SOO-volt  direct-current 
circuit? 

No.  \V.  H.  Green.sut. 
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Yes;  transpose  about  every  five  poles. 

E.  W.  GOUGH. 

It  is  practicable,  but  not  good  practice.  The  writer  is 
familiar  with  a  great  amount  of  this  kind  of  construction  which 
seems  to  cause  no  trouble  with  the  telephone  service. 

F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Good  results  are  obtained  on  two  different  telephone  lines 
run  on  poles  with  lighting  circuits,  one  line  being  transposed 
every  1200  feet  and  the  other  line  every  2500  feel. 

W.  L.  Sees. 

A  telephone  line  can  be  run  on  the  same  poles  with  a  2300- 
volt  lighting  circuit  two  feet  from  same  if  the  wires  are  trans- 
posed about  five  times  per  mile.    This,  I  find,  g^ves  good  service. 

H.  P.  Woods. 

We  have  an  eight-mile  telephone  line  on  the  same  poles  with 
a  6c)00-volt  line:  some  of  the  way  it  is  on  brackets  on  the  end 
of  the  pole,  some  of  the  way  on  the  same  cross-arms,  using  a  six- 
pin  arm  and  four  lighting  wires  and  two  telephone  wires.  I  trans- 
pose every  five  poles,  but  care  must  be  taken  in  transposing  to 
carry  the  wires  around  the  same  way,  so  that  one  will  be  wound 
around  the  other  in  following  the  line.  F.  H.  Ketchem. 

It  is  common  practice  to  run  a  telephone  line  on  the  same 
poles  with  a  23C)0-volt  line.  Two  feet  is  closer  than  is  ordi- 
narily run,  but  is  allowable.  The  line  should  be  transposed  about 
every  half  mile.  The  same  transposition  will  do  if  it  is  placed 
in  proximity  with  the  500-volt  line,  but  the  induction  of  a  direct 
current  is  negligible.  H.  J.  Meyer. 

Telephone  lines  should  not  be  run  closer  than  six  feet,  to 
a  high-tension  line,  and  more  distance  should  be  allowed  if 
possible.  The  telephone  line  must  be  full  metallic  and  should  be 
transposed  every  600  feet. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  500-volt  direct-current  lines  and 
telephones.  A.  M.  Cover. 
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We  have  telephone  circuits  within  two  feet  of  several  of 
our  23C)0-volt  lines  and  have  heard  of  no  annoyance  resulting 
therefrom  to  the  telephone  company. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

On  23C)0-volt  lighting  circuit  a  twisted  pair  would  prob- 
ably be  the  only  way  of  giving  satisfaction  within  two  feet 
of  the  line.  Transposing  every  five  poles  on  500  volts  ought  to 
be  satisfactory.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Yes,  if  23C)0-volt  constant-potential  circuits  and  ordinary 
city  work,  where  the  two  sets  of  wires  do  not  run  a  long  dis- 
tance together.  Can  not  answer  for  a  line  of  several  miles  in 
one  stretch.  Alex.  J.  Campbell. 

P  22.  Is  it  possible  for  telegraph  wires  to  be  affected  in 
any  way  by  direct-cnrrent  mains  (3-wire)  at  a  distance  of  two 
feet? 

It  is  not  probable.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

No.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

Do  not  think  it  would  cause  any  annoyance. 

J.   F.   DOSTAL. 

Not  unless  they  came  in  contact  with  the  direct-current 
wires,  as  the  direct-current  system  will  cause  no  induction. 

A.  M.  Cover. 

Never  heard  of  its  happening. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

P  23.  How  shall  we  get  rid  of  the  effects  of  induction  on 
our  telephone  wires  on  cross-arms  two  feet  under  our  11,000- 
volt  13-mile  transmission  wires? 

TransiH)se  the  wires  four  times  per  mile.        J.  F.  IX>stal. 
By  frequent  transposition.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 
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If  your  telephone  circuit  is  of  metallic  construction,  on  grood 
insulators,  transposed  evenly  and  often,  and  absolutely  free  from 
even  slight  grounds,  you  should  have  no  trouble  with  it.  The 
smallest  branches  of  trees  touching  your  telephone  line  will 
ground  it  sufficiently  to  make  it  noisy. 

We  are  operating  a  20-mile  telephone  line  constructed  as 
above,  on  the  same  poles  as  our  22.500-volt  line  and  it  is  clear 
as  a  bell.  F.  N.  Averill. 

Telephone  line  should  be  dropped  down  about  10  feet  below 
high-tension  wires,  or  as  far  as  possible,  and  should  be  trans- 
posed every  fifth  or  sixth  pole.  H.  N.  Crand.all. 

Transpose.  Fred  B.  Sh.aupe. 

Transpositions  of  the  telephone  wires  at  uniform  distances 
of  half  a  mile  would  probably  make  the  induction  effects  referred 
to  small  enough  to  be  overlooked.  Dugald  C.  Jackson. 

Lower  the  telephone  wires  to  make  a  separation  of  at  least 
six  feet  from  the  11, 000- volt  lines,  and  transpose  the  telephone 
wires  every  600  feet.  A.  M.  Cover. 

If  the  telephone  wires  be  a  twisted  pair,  place  them  in  the 
same  plane  with  the  high-tension  mains  and  to  one  side  of  these 
mains,  never  between  them,  and  about  two  feet  away  if  possible. 
By  running  the  high-tension  line  on  one  side  of  a  cross-arm 
and  the  twisted  pair  on  the  extreme  other  end  of  the  cross-arm, 
no  induction  will  be  detected. 

Where  the  high-tension  line  occupied  both  sides  of  a  cross- 
arm  and  could  not  be  moved,  perfect  satisfaction  was  obtained 
by  running  the  twisted  pair  of  telephone  wires  on  the  end  of 
the  cross-arm  below.  They  had  previously  been  on  this  cross- 
arm  nearer  the  pole,  and  the  noise  necessitated  the  change. 

Another  scheme,  when  a  twisted  pair  is  not  in  use.  is  to 
run  the  telephone  wire  six  feet  below  the  power  line  on  insu- 
lators fastened  to  either  side  of  the  pole  itself.  Transpose  the 
wires  every  quarter  of  a  mile  and  satisfactory  results  will  obtauu 

C.  W.'r.,  N.  Y.Ed.  Co. 
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It  is  unsafe  to  run  telephone  lines  within  two  feet  of  ii,ooo* 
volt  transmission  lines,  as  there  will  be  a  too  high  potential 
induced  between  the  ground  and  the  telephone. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


F  24.  When  two  lighting  companies  are  required  to  make 
joint  use  of  certain  poles,  each  having  2200-volt  primary  alter- 
nating-current lines  and  220*vo!t  secondary  linesi  which  of  the 
following  arrangements  of  the  wires  is  the  safer?  (a)  A  zone 
at  the  top  of  the  pole  for  the  high-pressure  wires  of  one  com- 
pany, followed  immediately  beneath  by  the  zone  for  the  high- 
pressure  wires  of  the  second  company,  the  low-pressure  of  the 
wires  of  the  ti%t  company  being  then  placed  in  a  zone  beneath 
the  high-pressure  of  the  second  company,  followed  in  their  turn 
by  the  low-pressure  wires  of  the  second  company;  or  (b)  high- 
pressure  wires  of  first  company  at  top  of  pole,  followed  beneath 
by  zone  for  low-pressure  wires  of  this  company,  then  by  zone 
for  high-pressure  wires  of  second  company,  and  finally  by  the 
low-pressure  wires  of  second  company. 

It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  second  arrangement  of 
wires  would  be  safer,  as  well  as  more  desirable  to  the  parties 
concerned,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  company  occupying 
the  upper  zone  would  be  at  a  little  additional  expense  to  properly 
msulate  its  service  wires  where  they  drop  through  the  lower 
company's  primary  wires.  As  to  which  company  would  occupy 
the  lower  or  higher  zone,  that  would  be  decided  by  the  height  of 
ihe  different  companies'  poles  leading  to  or  from  such  joint  poles. 

J.  F.  C. 

All  high-pressure  wires  should  be  placed  at  top. 

W.  H.  Grbenslit 

It  would  seem  as  if  there  could  be  but  one  answer  to  this 
question,  i,  e„  high-tension  wires  of  first  company  followed  by 
their  own  low- tension  wires,  high-tension  wires  of  second  com- 
pany with  their  own  low-tension  wires  beneath.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  linemen  have  only  to  take  care  of  the  high-tension  wires 
about  which  they  arc  working.  W.  L.  K 
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In  the  first  arrangement  any  transformer  taps  would  be  run 
through  the  other  company's  wires.  The  second  arrangement 
would  be  much  better,  because  it  groups  each  company's  wires 
together,  and  by  leaving  a  vacant  gain  between  groups,  ample 
clearance  could  be  had.  W.  L.  Sees. 


Would  prefer  second  method.  G.  H.  Cushman. 

Arrangement  (a).  Harry  M.  Hope. 


High-pressure  wires  of  both  companies  should  occupy  top 
arms.  W.  W.  Titzell. 


Would  suggest  that  both  companies  use  the  same  cross- 
arms  with  high-pressure  lines  above  and  low-pressure  below,  one 
company  using,  say,  the  north  and  east  sides  of  poles  and  the 
other  the  south  and  west.  J.  F.  Dostal. 


The  first  arrangement  is  safer  and  preferable. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


Place  the  high-tension  wires  of  both  companies  above  all 
secondary  wires.  F.  Ellwood  Smith. 

Under  the  conditions  noted  we  should  think  it  advisable 
for  the  two  companies  to  take  two  sides  of  the  pole,  each 
putting  its  high-tension  lines  on  top  and  reducing  the  pressure 
as  it  comes  down  to  the  bottom. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Where  two  companies  distributing  electric  light  and  power 
use  the  same  poles,  the  method  marked  (a)  in  the  question  is 
by  all  means  preferable.  F.  G.  Proutt. 

All  low-tension  wires  should  be  under  all  high-tension  wires. 

M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  El).  Co. 
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P  25.  Referring  to  Class  **B/'  rules  of  National  Board  of 
Fire  TJnderwriters,  Section  C,  stating  that  service  wires  must 
be  at  least  seven  feet  above  Mgbest  point  of  flat  roofs,  should 
this  apply  to  an  Edison  three-wire  system  with  500  volts  between 
outside  wires?  Should  not  service  wires  at  this  low  voltage  be 
exempt  from  this  ruling  and  a  lesser  amount  than  seven  feet 
be  approved? 

No  wires  that  will  not  clear  a  man's  head  should  be  allowed 
on  a  roof,  as  they  are  always  liable  to  be  the  cause  of  an  accident 
in  the  dark.    They  are  especially  dangerous  to  firemen. 

Service  wires  should  not  be  exempt  from  this  ruling,  because 
the  intent  of  the  nde  is  to  give  head  room  between  wire  and  roof* 
1  he  element  of  danger  from  shocks  is  secondary  to  that  of  ob* 
structing  passage  over  roof.  Paul  F.  Williams. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Forsythe,  chief  inspector  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  iofornis  me  that  this  rule  is  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  firemen  and  applies  to  telephone,  telegraph,  electric 
and  all  other  wires.  W.  \V,  Titzell. 

Less  than  seven  feet  always  permits  interference  for  which 
the  lighting  company  has  to  pay  expenses. 

Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec,  Co. 

?  26.  (a)  What  provisions  are  made  against  high-tension 
wires  falling  across  telephone,  telegraph  or  other  foreign  wires 
at  crossings?  (b)  What  is  the  approximate  cost  of  protecting 
one  crossing? 

Where  our  transmission  h'nes  cross  fiircign  wirc^  we  place 
a  pole  as  close  as  possible  on  each  side  of  the  lea<l  we  are  crossing* 
and  of  such  a  height  as  will  make  the  clearance  of  our  wires 
above  the  lines  we  arc  crt>ssing.  one  and  one-third  times  the  span. 
These  poles  are  all  double-armed,  head-guyed  together  and  to 
the  next  pole  in  the  line  each  side  of  the  crossing.  This  head- 
guying  takes  all  strain  off  the  transmission  wires  and  if  they 
break  at  the  crossing  they  will  not  be  long  enough  to  reach  the 
foreign  lead,  R  N*  Averill. 
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Span  wires  over  telephone  wires.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

(a)  Have  in  service  150  patent  connectors.  These  con- 
nectors disconnect  the  wires  from  the  line  automatically  at  the 
time  the  wire  breaks  and  allows  the  broken  span  to  fall  to  the 
ground. 

(b)  The  cost  of  installing  these  connectors,  including  cost 
of  connector,  will  not  exceed  60  cents  per  wire. 

Paul  F.  Williams. 

(a)  A  pole  is  set  on  either  side  of  the  line  to  be  protected, 
of  sufficient  height  so  that  if  the  high-tension  line  breaks  between 
these  poles  the  ends  will  not  be  long  enough  to  reach  the  tele- 
phone line. 

(b)  The  additional  cost  approximates  $10  per  crossing. 

J.  F.  Dostal. 

P  27.  Where  high-voltage  lighting  wires  (2600  to  600() 
volts),  telephone  wires  and  mnnicipal  fire-alarm  wires  are  all 
on  one  set  of  poles,  should  the  telephone  and  fire-alarm  wires 
be  placed  above  or  below  lighting  lines?    Give  reasons  for  opinion. 

Telephone  and  fire-alarm  wires  should  always  be  placed 
below  lighting  lines,  since  they  are  much  more  likely  to  break 
and  fall  than  are  the  lighting  wires.  It  is  also  safer  for  linemen 
climbing  the  pole  to  have  the  lighting  wires  above,  since  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  fire-alarm  and  telephone  linemen  to  come 
near  primary  wires  when  they  are  above.  A  clearance  of  four 
feet  should  be  maintained  between  the  lower  lighting  wires  and 
the  upper  telephone  wires,  if  i)ossible.  H.  B.  CjKak. 

High-voltage  transmission  lines  should  he  on  top  of  all  others. 
since  high-voltage  lines  are,  as  a  rule,  of  stronger  construction 
and  more  carefully  insulated.  Their  strength  makes  breakdown 
less  likely,  and  they  arc  in  that  position  safer  from  contact  with 
other  wires  that  may  break.  Working  on  low-tension  circuits 
is  also  possible  without  exposing  the  linemen  to  contact  with 
high-voltage  lines.  J.  W.  Cartwrigiit.  Jr. 
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The  telephone  and  fire-alarm  wires  should  be  placed  below 
the  high-voltage  wires,  because  the  lighter  wires  break  frequently 
and  if  placed  above  would  cause  considerable  damage  and  would 
be  very  dangerous.  In  case  of  a  bad  sleet  storm  the  high-voltage 
wires  would  all  be  out  of  service  until  men  could  be  sent  out 
and  broken  wires  be  removed  from  lines.  As  sleet  breaks  down 
very  few  wires,  comparatively  speaking,  that  are  used  for  light 
and  power,  this  makes  a  very  considerable  difference  in  the 
outage. 

If  telephone  and  fire-alarm  wires  were  placed  above  high- 
voltage  wires,  men  working  on  telephone  and  fire-alarm  wires 
would  be  compelled  to  go  up  through  the  live  wires.  This  would 
be  very  dangerous,  as  many  of  these  men  have  no  experience 
with  live  wires.  W.  L.  Sees 

The  fire-alarm  wires  should  be  placed  on  top,  as  there  are 
usually  only  a  few  of  these.  The  high-tension  lines  should  come 
next,  with  the  telephone  lines  below,  otherwise  the  telephone  lines 
arc  liable  to  break  and  fall  across  the  high-tension  lines,  giving 
trouble  and  interrupting  service.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

All  low-voltage  wires  should  be  placed  below  high-tension 
circuits,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  less  danger  of  high-tension 
wires  falling  and  linemen  do  not  have  to  string  wires  over  them 
nor  climb  up  between  them.  H.  N.  Crandall. 

Place  the  telephone  or  fire-alarm  wires  below,  as  the  high- 
voltage  electric-light  wires  are  not  so  apt  to  break,  on  account 
of  their  larger  size. 

Thk  Edisox  Er.Ec.  Ili/g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

It  is  desirable  to  place  high-tension  wires  above  fire-alarm 
and  telephone  wires,  on  account  of  personal  safety  and  increased 
icliahility  of  service.  G.  Wilrur  IIubley. 

Tclci)hone  and  fire-alarm  wires  should  be  placed  below 
electric-light  or  power  lines.  The  former  wires  are  of  smaller 
size  and  arc  easily  broken  by  wind  or  sleet.  Most  of  our  trouble 
has  ])cen  caused  by  the  small  wires  falling  on  our  electric-light 
wires.  (  Unsigned.) 
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This  is  really  a  matter  of  personal  opinion.  We  prefer  to 
have  telephone  wires  placed  above  our  high-tension  wires  in  all 
cases.  First,  because  it  is  easier  for  our  linemen.  They  do  not 
have  to  crawl  through  the  foreign  wires,  which  are  usually  strung 
so  densely  that  it  is  quite  a  proposition  to  get  through  them. 
Second,  if  our  high-tension  wires  break  or  sag  they  will  not  fall 
on  telephone  wires  and  burn  them  out. 

Should  the  telephone  wires  fall  and  a  burnout  result,  this 
would,  of  course,  be  due  to  poor  construction  work  of  the  tele- 
phone company  and  the  electric-light  company  would  therefore! 
not  be  liable.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  better  argument  to 
have  the  high-tension  wires  on  the  top.  First,  because  they  are 
less  liable  to  break  and  fall;  and,  second,  telephone  and  fire- 
alarm  linemen  would  not  have  to  pass  the  high-tension  wires 
going  to  their  work.  However,  we  prefer  to  be  on  the  bottom 
arms.  H.  J.  Meyer 

Below  lighting  wires,  because  of  greater  liability  to  break- 
age. Harry  M.  Hope. 

Place  the  high-tension  lines  on  top,  as  the  line  work  is  gen- 
erally of  better  construction  and  less  likely  to  break  than  tele- 
phone or  fire-alarm  lines. 

The  CoLORArx)  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

High- voltage  wires  should  be  placed  above  telephone,  fire- 
alarm,  or  similar  wires,  as  wires  of  this  class  are  continually 
breaking.  When  they  drop  to  the  street  they  will  not  fall  across 
wires  carrying  voltage  dangerous  to  the  public. 

W.   W.   TiTZELL. 

There  are  advantages  both  ways,  but  1  prefer  having  light 
wires  underneath.  Being  of  soft  copper  they  are  more  liable  to 
sag  and  as  telephone  wires  are  run  nearer  together  than  light 
wires  they  are  bad  for  a  lineman  to  climb  through. 

A  lineman  handling  live  wires  wants  to  keep  as  far  away 
from  telephone  and  fire-alarm  wires  as  possible,  as  they  are  very 
liable  to  be  grounded,  therefore  a  very  good  thing  to  keep  clear  of. 

Herbert  E.  Bragdon. 
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As  a  rule  high- voltage  lines  are  mechanically  stronger  than 
telephone  or  fire-alarm  lines  and  are  less  liable  to  breaking,  hence 
they  should  be  put  at  the  top.  J.  F.  Dostal. 


Place  the  high-lension  lines  on  top,  because  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  repair  the  telephone  and  fire-alarm  wires  a  man  does  not 
have  to  go  up  through  the  high-voltage  lines.  Also,  in  case  of 
three-phase  transmission,  the  top  of  the  pole  gives  better  oppor- 
ttinity  for  the  equal  lep:s  of  the  triangle.  G.  F.  Wlllard. 

Place  tlie  fire-alarm  wires  at  the  top  of  the  pole,  so  that  noth- 
ing can  interfere  with  them.  Place  the  telephone  wires  below 
the  electric-light  wires,  because  the  electric-light  wires  are  less 
liable  to  break  and  fall  on  the  telephone  wires  than  are  the  tele- 
phone wires  liable  to  break  and  fall  on  the  electric-light  wires; 
also,  because  by  this  arrangement  the  telephone  employees  '^«» 
not  have  to  climb  up  through  the  high-potential  wires. 

F.  Ell  WOOD  Smith. 

Telephone  and  fire-alarm  wires  should  be  below  lighting 
wires,  because  they  are  more  apt  to  break.  J.  T.  Cowling. 

The  fire-alarm  wires  should  be  on  the  top  of  the  pole,  as 
they  rarely  need  any  changing  and  workmen  need  not  work  as 
much  with  same  as  with  the  electric-light  wires;  they  should  be 
at  least  four  feet  above  the  electric-light  wires. 

The  telephone  wires  should  be  placed  six  feet  under  the 
electric-light  wires,  and  in  the  form  of  cable  instead  of  open  wires, 
as  same  will  be  very  heavy  if  many  telephone  wires  are  needed. 
This  also  gives  workmen  a  chance  to  work  on  either  the  electric- 
light  or  the  telephone  lines  without  coming  in  contact  with  other 
wires.  A.  M,  Cover. 

To  minimize  danger  from  broken  wires  coming  in  contact 
with  electric  wires,  fire*a!arm  and  telephone  wires  should  always 
be  placed  under  high-voltage  wires;  the  breaking  of  the  former 
small-sized  wire  is  much  in  evidence  as  compared  to  the  break- 
ing of  electric  wires.  C.  C  Gartland. 
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Telephone  and  fire-alarm  wires  should  be  below  high-tension 
wires,  because  the  latter  are  always  larger  and  less  likely  t.) 
break;  also  because  linemen  would  not  have  to  climb  throug.i 
high-tension  wires  to  reach  the  others. 

M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  El).  G). 


The  high-voltage  lighting  wires  should  be  placed  above  all 
the  other  wires.  The  mechanical  strength  of  these  wires  is 
greater,  and  for  this  reason  they  should  be  placed  on  top,  other- 
wise the  weaker  wires  might  fall  across  the  high-potential  wires. 

W.  T.  M.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

The  fire-alarm  and  telephone  should  be  below  the  high- 
voltage  wires,  because  of  fewer  breaks  taking  place  in  high- 
voltage  wires  on  account  of  size  of  same,  and  telephone  linemen 
not  familiar  with  high-voltage  service  should  not  pass  through 
said  lead  to  get  to  their  wires.  E.  A.  Bechstein. 

Locally,  we  prefer,  and  the  telephone  company  prefers,  to 
liave  its  wires  on  top  and  ours  below.  Our  reasons  are  that  the 
lower  heavy  wires  are  placed,  the  less  strain  on  the  poles  and  the 
easier  the  wires  are  to  handle.  The  heavy  wires  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  stretch  taut,  and  the  sag  and  strain  may  allow  them  at 
times  to  touch  other  wires  placed  underneath  them. 

For  reasons  for  doing  the  other  way,  see  A.  V.  Abbott, 
Telephony,  Part  Four,  Aerial  Lines,  page  28,  et  seq. 

Alex.  J.  Campbell.' 

Where  high-voltage  wires  and  fire-alarm  wires  run  on  the 
same  pole  I  would  advise  that  the  high-tension  lines  be  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  pole,  because  they  usually  consist  of  No.  o  wire 
and  are  less  liable  to  break  than  the  small  sizes.  Again,  the  fire- 
alarm  and  telephone  linemen  would  have  no  occasion  to  climb 
through  the  high-tension  lines  in  order  to  make  any  repairs. 

John  J.  Gaffney. 

P  28.  (a)  What  form  of  device  for  disconnecting  overhead 
wires  from  underground  cables  for  the  purpose  of  testing  has 
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been  found  safe  and  easy  to  handle?     (b)  Do  you  consider  it 
advisable  to  place  snch  device  on  cable  poles? 

Weatherproof  oil  switch  with  lead-sheathed  cable  made  into 
box  with  wiped  joint  and  aerial  wire  brought  out  through  sealed 
bushing.  May  be  operated  under  full  load  and  safely  installed 
on  any  pole.  W.  H.  C. 

For  lines  carrying  not  over  25  amperes,  standard  types  of 
porcelain  transformer  fuse  blocks  can  readily  be  placed  on  the 
terminal  poles,  so  that  overhead  and  underground  sections  can 
be  quickly  disconnected.  These  boxes  can  be  fused  if  desired, 
or  fitted  with  copper  wire  and  used  simply  as  disconnecting  plugs. 

Warren  Partridge. 

It  is  considered  poor  practice  to  have  any  device,  except  a 
good  soldered  joint,  for  disconnecting  the  overhead  lines  from 
the  underground  cable.  H.  J.  Meyer. 

(a)  1  use  a  knife  switch  and  find  it  very  satisfactory, 
(b)  Yes.  Herbert  E.  Bragdon. 

We  have  used  single-pole  knife  switches  at  points  where 
underground  cables  meet  the  overhead  wires.  These  switches 
are  thoroughly  insulated  and  located  in  the  manholes.  We  find 
them  very  useful  when  we  desire  to  locate  grounds  on  either 
the  overhead  or  underground  lines.        United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

Disconnecting  switches  placed  in  weatherproof  houses  on 
j)oles  have  been  found  satisfactory. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ili/g  Co.  of  Boston. 

In  connecting  underground  line  to  the  aerial  line  we  run 
cable  up  pole  to  the  weatherproof  box :  we  place  pot-heads  inside 
of  box  and  run  cable  through  the  bottom  of  box  and  use  an 
extra  heavy  insulated  wire  inside  the  box  and  make  connection 
by  means  of  a  large  connector,  and  when  made  wc  cover  up 
connection  with  an  insulated  tube.  In  case  we  wish  to  disconnect 
cable  from  aerial  line  we  raise  this  insulated  tube  and  that 
allows  us  to  do  the  work.  John  J.  Gaffney. 
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P  29.  Wliat  forms  of  potlieads  or  joints  haye  been  found 
satisfactory  for  conneotion  between  overhead  and  nnderg^omid 
lines  for  Toltag^s  ran^f  from  1000  to  50001 

A  pothead  consisting  of  a  i.S-inch  porcelain  tube  set  over 
the  joint  between  the  lead  cable  and  the  line  wire  has  been  found 
very  satisfactory  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  service.  The  cable 
enters  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  the  annular  space  between  the 
cable  and  the  tube  being  filled  with  a  wooden  block  to  hold  the 
compound  while  it  is  being  poured  into  the  tube.  The  conductor 
from  the  pothead  to  the  line  wire  is  extra -heavy  rubber-covered 
stranded  cable  and  the  top  of  the  bushing,  after  it  has  been  filled 
with  compound,  is  built  up  with  tape  and  compound  around  the 
rubber  conductor  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  so  that  no  water  can 
accumulate  on  the  top  of  the  joint.  The  tube  is  attached  to  the 
cross-arm  by  means  of  an  ordinary  meta!  strap,  near  the  wire 
to  which  it  is  connected.  H.  B,  Gear. 


At  present  we  are  using  a  pothead  made  by  slipping  a 
i.Srinch  by  i2-inch  porcelain  tube  over  joint  and  filling  the  same 
with  No.  2  Minerallac,  taping  up  the  ends  and  painting  the 
whole  with  P.  &  B.  insulating  paint  As  we  have  had  none  of 
these  joints  in  use  more  than  ten  months,  they  have  not  had  a 
thorough  test,  but  have  given  satisfaction  to  date, 

W.  L.  Sees. 


No  pothead  is  necessary  up  to  2500  volts,  ordinary  coupling 
or  sleeve  joints  being  all  that  is  necessary.  Above  2500  volts 
the  standard  form  of  bell-shaped  pothead  is  advisable,  protecting 
same  from  weather  by  a  suitable  weatherproof  house. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ili/g  Co.  of  BosTo^f. 


I  use  rubber-covered  wire  and  a  lead  pothead  filled  with 
compound,  protecting  it  from  the  weather  with  a  small  wooden 
box,  and  have  had  no  trouble  from  their  use.  A  lead  pothead 
not  protected  is  liable  to  freeze  and  expand  the  lead  and  then 
the  dampness  works  down  into  the  cable  and  burns  it  out. 

Herbert  E.  Bragdon; 

V.  2 — 17 
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We  have  found  potheads  made  out  of  lead  sleeving  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  cable.    It  worked  very  satisfactorily. 

John  J.  Gaffney. 

P  30.  What  insnlation  resistance  should  be  required  in 
testing  high-tension  lines  subject  to  a  voltage  of  2000,  4000, 
7000  or  14,000?  Should  a  breakdown  test  be  made  on  such 
lines?    And  what  voltages  should  be  used  in  the  test? 

A  fair  insulation  test  for  either  an  overhead  or  underground 
line  is  to  test  at  a  voltage  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  normal 
!ine  pressure  for  a  period  of  one  minute.  On  overhead  lines 
operating  at  below  5000  volts  it  is  not  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to 
make  any  insulation  tost.  W.  G.  Carlton. 

In  making  breaddown  tests  on  the  13,000- volt  transmission 
iMic  we  used  25,000  volts  for  five  minutes.     John  J.  Gaffney. 

P  31.  How  should  records  of  connected  load  on  feeders, 
mains,  transformers  and  secondaries  be  kept,  so  that  it  will  be 
flexible,  accurate  and  easy  to  refer  to?  Illustrate  by  sample  of 
cards  used. 

A  simple  way  of  computing  the  connected  load  of  feeders 
and  mains  consists  in  the  use  of  an  outline  diagram  of  the  lines. 
usinsj  a  small  circle  to  >how  the  transformers.  The  size  of  the 
;rar.>iormer  i>  marked  in  pencil,  to  permit  oi  making  changes 
lasily.  The  connected  load  in  kilowatts  oi  transformer  capacity 
can  K'  determined  from  such  a  map  at  any  time  with  a  few  min- 
i::e>"  work  if  the  transformer  data  are  kept  up  to  date.  There 
.-are  var:.^::>  card  systems  for  keeping  track  oi  the  load  on  trans- 
:'  r-.trs  ar.v:  secor.daries.  which  are  very  good.  In  a  large  system 
w::::  :hroe-w:re  secondaries  it  is  valuable  to  have  maps  of  a  scale 
.:"  >v. racier:  size  :o  shvw  t]ie  location  of  the  poles  and  service 
:3:^s  Tw,^  and  ihree-wire  services  can  readily  be  seen  and  the 
xi!:**'^-.  .-Tv:  i:i>:rib::::^!i  M  !«\i'i  on  the  secondaries  be  kepi  track 
:  H    B.  Gear. 

Sa:v.: '.f  >  ."!  car's  v.ser.  by  the  Chicaco  Edison  Company 
.-.'i  -■:  -An  bc!"w  W   '"i.  Carlton. 
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AddreM 

Date 

e 

Name 

Leration 

Nature 

Wired  by 
No.ofSoe. 

No-ofLps. 

8C.P. 

10  C.  P. 

16 C.  P. 

jaC.P. 

4  0. 

Ares 

Amp Area     

...  Amp 

.     Alt.  Arci 

Amp Series  Area 

...  Amp. 

Motor*      H.    P. 

VoHa Kotora H.  P. 

.  ..Volta 

Iypi__ 

Wired 
by 

Inat.  by 

RcnarkB 

City 
Cert.  No. 

Insp.  by 

Date  Cut  OfT 

TRANSFORMER  :-N«. 

Cir. 

No.  16  Cp.  Bquiv. 

•IM                 .   Mab*                    Volt 

.«               .s 

Location 

Inaulled                                    RtMoved 

Reaaon 

BUSBAR:— Site  and  Number  ot  Wires 


L— <tb  by  Streeta 


Addltiona      No. 


Fronn 
From 
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OIST.  Wo.  3 

JftI* 

Address 

Jype  ol  »4ol$L 

Wofk  don« 

Wirfd  hji^ 

^    ^_  Motor 

H    P 

VolH 

Motor 

HP 

Hrt  ftf  r.ru  r*ri.r.r>f> 

lt>sp»et*d  by 

LH*k«T  BfMMI,  iHI«a««  A731I   D 

Give  every  transformer  a  fiumber,  irrespective  of  manufac- 
turer's number,  and  paint  on  transformer  in  large  enough  figures 
to  be  legible  from  the  ground.  Using  a  loose-leaf  ledger,  give 
every  transformer  a  page  or  more,  with  the  description  of  trans- 
former, names  and  addresses  of  consumers  connected,  with  the 
amount  connected — counting  each  i6-cp  lamp  at  0.05  kilowatt 
consumption — ^and  whether  consumer  is  on  flat  or  meter  basis. 
It  will  be  found  that  for  residence  districts  the  transformer  must 
be  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  total  connected  load  when  all 
connected  are  on  flat  rates,  but  if  on  a  meter  basis,  the  trans- 
former  may  have  a  capacity  of  25  per  cent  of  the  total  connected 
load.  With  every  "connect  up"  or  "disconnect**  order  the  line- 
man turns  in   the  transformer  number. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec  Co, 


Keep  a  card  index  of  your  customers  in  your  operating  de- 
partment, with  information  with  regard  to  your  customers'  in- 
stallation on  the  face  of  the  card,  and  with  information  with 
regard  to  the  feeder.  T>us  line  or  main,  the  transformer,  meter 
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and  station  on  the  back.     In  other  words,  the  face  of  the  card 
should  show  the  installation,  the  back  the  service  record.     See 


AMrw^^                                                                                                                    «>">.» 
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Circuit  or  Feeder  No.. 
From  Station 


Cyclea 


Amp. 


Transformer 

Voltafre  of  Service 

Location  of  Service 

Size  of  Conductors 

Meter 

3  WlKF  DlKKv.T. 


sample  enclosed.  Hotter  arranji^e  ihoin  geographically,  that  is, 
according  to  la)  street? :  (h)  separate  meter  and  a  transft>rmer 
record.  Doi:<;l.\ss  I'trnki  r. 
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P  32.  What  is  the  best  method  of  keeping  record  of  loca- 
tion, size,  etc.,  of  overhead  lines?  Describe  a  desirable  system 
of  symbols  for  poles  and  lines. 


Small  companies  serving  but  four  or  Hvc  square  miles  of 
territory  will  find  maps  of  400  or  500  feet  to  one-inch  scale  suited 
to  their  needs.  Larger  companies,  covering  from  to  to  2^,  square 
miles,  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  use  maps  in  atlas  form. 
Where  a  system  of  secondaries  is  run,  subject  to  frequent  changes 
and  consequent  erasures,  it  will  be  more  desirable  to  record 
location  of  poles  in  a  separate  atlas  for  pages),  using  maps  of 
200  feet  or  100  feet  to  inch  scale.  In  large  cities,  where  it  is 
the  custom  among  public-service  cor])<)rati<)ns  to  exchange  ''con- 
tact'*  privileges  with  each  other,  the  problem  of  records  is  more 
complicated.  In  this  case  a(lo])t  symbols  indicating  (nvnership 
of  poles  used,  record  adjacent  thereto,  job  or  index  inimbers.  by 
leference  to  which  entire  correspondence  or  history  of  each  con- 
tact privilege  may  be  made  immediately  accessible  with  only  a 
minimum  loss  of  time.  Where  lines  of  several  systems  are  run 
in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  use  colr)red  inks  (waterproof) 
to  emphasize  distinction  between  them.  .Show  adjacent  to  these 
lines,  sizes  of  conductor,  current  or  system,  cf  ccctcra. 


w.i: 


Poles  owned  by  electric  liijht  company. 

Poles  in  which  electric  light  comp.my  may  have  a 
joint  or  half  interest.  Relative  position  of  initials 
will  indicate  company  having  prior  claims  or 
original  right  of  way. 

r~j  Poles   on    which    contact    privileges    have    been 

CITY  leased  from  city  (or  other  company). 

Primary  circuits  of  single,  2  or  3-phase,  c/  t    /t-ra. 

— ^— — ^—  Secondary  lines. 


The  series  of  symbols  given  herewith  are  used  by  one  of  the 
largest  American  companies.  A  multiplicity  of  symbols  should 
be  avoided,  as  it  increases  probability  of  errors,  and  consequently 
diminishes  the  value  of  the  system  as  an  exact  record. 

F.  S.  Chaxdi.kr. 
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A  map  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  a  record  of  overhead  lines. 
Feeders,  primary  and  secondary,  can  be  designated  by  different 
colors  and  different  classes  of  rulings,  and  the  size  of  wire  can 
be  plainly  marked.  In  addition  to  the  map,  an  indexed  record 
of  streets  on  which  there  are  mains  can  be  kept,  giving  the 
length  of  line  and  size  of  wire.  H.  J.  Meyer. 


Card  for  each  pole,  with  diagram,  number  of  pole,  gauge 
of  wire,  number  of  circuit,  and  pin  each  wire  occupies. 

W.    W.    TlTZELL. 


Use  one  of  the  many  card  systems  now  in  use. 

United  Elec.  Lt,  Co. 

Have  a  board  background  and  paste  a  map  over  this.  Use 
wire  nails  for  poles  and  different  sizes  and  colors  of  twine 
string  to  represent  the  different  circuits.  F.  W.  Bullock. 

F  33.  What  method  of  taking  and  recording  data  consti* 
tntes  the  most  accurate  means  of  determining  the  resistance 
losses  in  both  primary  and  secondary  systems  of  distribution 
where  the  circuits  are  always  alive  I 

F  34,  Have  you  any  system  of  regularly  inspeoting  pole 
lines?  If  so,  what  records  are  kept  showing  the  condition  of 
the  lines  at  time  of  inspection? 

A  system  of  regular  inspection  is  maintained  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  by  which  all  overhead  lines  are  covered  once  in  three 
months,  and  important  leads  oftener.  The  inspector  is  an  ex- 
perienced lineman  who  makes  special  note  of  the  condition  of 
wires,  pins  and  insulators,  cross-anns  and  poles  with  reference 
to  their  causing  interruption  of  service;  also  the  clearance  be- 
tween lighting  mains  and  signal  wires  at  all  points  where  they 
intersect  without  the  use  of  a  junction  pole;  the  condition  of 
lightning  arresters,  fuse  boxes  and  ground  wires.  The  diagram 
showing  the  clearance  at  each  intersection  of  foreign  wires  is 
kept  on  file  and  note  is  made  of  the  date  of  subsequent  inspec- 
tions on  the  back  of  this  sketch,  H.  B.  Gear. 
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Yes.    Attached  are  forms  that  we  use  for  this  purpose. 


1/^  4  f\4  N.  Bi    Locllow  ttf  tfottbta  vwork  ahouM  to  VMy 

c/fS  XUX  •xpUoN  Mitf  glv«  atock  r«quir«tf. 


Date 

Jlfiv... , 

Th«  followino  repairs  should  be  made  at  once. 

Sireei City 


STOCK  REQUIRED. 


tPtoAHM  Utt  MartAw 

4PtoAnM     ...-       toitut CM»... 

•  PlaAmt CMaNMkft WdfktL 


WralL ■•. »«i«tor 

Inspedar 

Report  reeeUtefl  by.  .       .        .. 

Orfier  issued  to Order  Jfo 

to  have  above  work  completed, 

Daieeompleted      ^ by — - 
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M        401 


Date^ 


Mr,. 


Thave  fo-ffay  inspected  transformer  and  all  secondaries  wires 
supplied  front  same^ 

Transformer  Xo.  Size  Street 

Cr. opp.  City 

and  recommend  the  following  work  to  he  done. 


STOCK   REQUIRED. 


Pclft 

■racM 

flia^  Cwnplttt 

IPtnArm 

Lh« 

Matt  Am 

4  flit  AriM 

Sertvt       

Cabit 

6  f\m  krm% 

C*nn  Hookt 

WtlfhtUek 

Ptat 

Flei.  Lmir 

H«iif«r-BMr4 

I'ntiiltttrt 

GeoM  Neck 

Naiif«^B«artf  Int 

Wirt  ft 

Nt. 

Reflector 

Arc4oo«antck       

Report  received 

Order  issued  ..    .     to  . .. 

to  have  above  work  completed. 
D(M4e  completed 


^ 


Intp^eior 


Order  Xo. 


V.  C  S..  Mali»kn  Elec.  Co. 
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We  inspect  our  pole  lines  once  a  year,  very  early  in  the 
spring,  and  examine  the  poles  at  surface  of  ground  very  care- 
fully, making  notes  of  all  defects  needing  attention  within  the 
year.  These  notes  are  brought  to  the  office  and  arranged  in 
wards;  a  sheet  is  then  made  out  for  each  ward  and  after  the 
work  is  done  the  sheets  are  filed.  J.  F.  C. 

Divide  the  lines  into  sections  or  districts;  have  every  pole 
in  each  section  numbered.  The  number  of  inspectors  necessary 
depends  entirely  on  local  conditions.  If  the  line  is  constructed 
in  good  shape,  using  good  substantial  material,  it  does  not  re- 
quire as  much  attention  as  a  poor  line.       D.  Clinton  Shain. 

Every  employee  is  an  inspector  who  reports  each  day  any 
defects  discovered.  A  thorough  inspection  of  each  pole  is  made 
once  a  year  by  a  competent  lineman.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

A — All  work  and  maintenance  of  this  character  is  under 
charge  of  the  superintendent  of  distribution.  B — Installation  and 
repairs  are  under  the  charge  of  the  general  foreman  of  the  gang 
doing  the  work,  and  reporting  to  the  superintendent  of  distribu- 
tion. C — An  inspector  of  overhead  lines,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
report  any  defect,  either  actual  or  prospective;  reporting  to 
superintendent  of  distribution.  D — ^A  chief  inspector  with 
authority  to  investigate  all  defective  conditions  of  the  company; 
reporting  to  the  manager.  This  man  also  handles  claims  arising 
from  accidents  or  damages.  Douglass  Burnett. 

We  have  inaugurated  a  very  successful  system  of  line  in- 
spection. The  city  is  divided  into  a  given  number  of  inspection 
routes,  one  of  which  is  covered  by  the  line  gang  each  week.  A 
report  of  all  troubles  found  is  made  in  writing  by  the  line  fore- 
man, and  is  recorded  in  a  card  catalogue,  classified  by  inspection 
routes  and  under  routes  by  streets  or  locations.  In  this  way 
the  condition  of  the  lines  and  poles  may  be  very  carefully  fol- 
lowed, and  the  result  is  fewer  breakdowns  and  less  expense 
than  formerly  for  line  inspection  and  repairs  to  lines,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  comparative  frequency  of  inspection  makes  it 
possible  to  repair  defects  before  any  serious  trouble  has  arisen. 
The  Fdison  Elec.  TllV.  Co.  of  Brockton. 
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We  inspect  all  lines  every  three  months;  make  up  estimates 
of  repairs  necessary,  Augusta  Ry,  and  Elec.  Co. 

Yes.  We  have  a  regular  inspector  who  does  nothing  but 
inspect  poles,  cross-arms  and  wires,  and  a  daily  log  book  is  kept, 
showing  the  condition  of  all  lines  at  the  time  of  inspection. 
Minor  repairs  are  sometimes  made  by  this  inspector. 

W.  T.  M„  N.  Y.  Ea  Co. 

We  send  a  practical  lineman  out  with  the  pole-record  clerk; 
he  tests  the  poles  and  if  he  finds  any  that  need  replacing,  the 
pole-record  clerk  records  same  and  after  consulting  with  the 
superintendent  orders  them  changed.  We  make  an  inspection 
once  every  year.  John  J.  Gaffney. 

F  3S.  What  ahould  overhead  repairs  coBt  per  annum  per 
kilowatt-hour  soldi 

The  average  cost  of  repairs  on  overhead  lines  should  not 
exceed  0.09  cent  per  kitowatt-hour  sold. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

They  do  cost  between  five  and  ten  per  cent  of  original  invest- 
ment, not  including  copper  investment,  according  to  the  soil 
the  poles  are  set  in,  and  the  elements  to  which  the  cross-arms 
and  pins  are  subjected.  J.  F.  C. 

The  cost  of  overhead  repairs  per  kilowatt  per  year  should 
be  about  .55  cent  John  J.  Gaffney. 

P  38.  (a)  What  is  the  average  life  of  yellow-pine  oroit* 
anxu?     (b)  Cypress  cross-arms?     (c)  White-pine  cross-arms? 

In  this  locality  yellow  pine  cross-arms  of  a  good  quality 
will  last  about  five  years  unpainted,  but  by  dipping  them  in  a 
composition  known  as  Barot  (a  kind  of  creosote  that  is  a  non- 
conductor for  the  average  voltage  not  exceeding  11 50  volts) 
the  life  is  very  much  longer.  Cypress  does  not  last  here  at  all, 
and  is  not  very  strong.  White  pine  is  too  expensive,  so  have 
never  tried  it.  Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr. 
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P  87.  Is  it  good  praotioe  to  carry  more  than  one  high- 
tenaion,  S-pliase  oironit  on  a  nnglepole  linet 

We  have  carried  two  circuits,  30,000  volts,  three-phase,  on 
one  pole  line  for  four  and  one-half  years.  We  have  not  as  yet 
had  any  serious  trouble.  H.  J.  Gille. 

Yes,  if  it  is  impossible  to  build  two  pole  lines. 

Harry  M.  Hope. 

Yes;  arranged  as  shown  in  diagram. 


Fred  B.  Sharps. 

Where  the  cost  of  a  duplicate  pole  line  is  prohibitive,  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  have  two  distinct  circuits  on  the  same  pole 
line,  using  two  cross-arms  of  proper  dimensions,  and  running 
the  three  wires  of  each  circuit  in  triangle,  one  complete  circuit 
on  each  side  of  pole.  Unless  the  voltage  is  enormously  high, 
one  circuit  may  then  be  continued  in  service  while  the  other  is 
opened  for  repairs  or  connections.  Ralph  D.  Laxton. 

It  is  good  practice  to  carry  at  least  two  high-tension  three- 


phase  circuits  on  a  single  pole  line,  constructed  as  per  sketch, 
or  with  cross-arms  vice  versa.  H.  N.  Crandall. 


The  writer  does  not  consider  it  good  practice  except  in  cases 
where  lines  are  particularly  free  from  trouble.    Where  the  lines 
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traverse   a   rugged   country,   with   possibility   of   frequent   line 
trouble,  two  separate  pole  lines,  of  one  circuit  each,  are  preferable. 

L.  O.  \'eser. 

It  is  good  practice  to  run  two  high-tension,  three-phase 
circuits  on  single  pole  line.  They  can  be  symmetrically  arranged 
by  using  two  cross-arms  and  haying  one  circuit  on  each  side  of 
the  pole,  one  wire  on  the  top  arm,  two  wires  on  the  bottom  arm 
of  each  circuit.  H.  J.  Meyer. 

The  carrying  of  more  than  one  high-tension  circuit  on  a 
single  pole  line  becomes  less  desirable  as  the  operating  voltage 
increases.  With  line  voltages  above  15,000  or  20,000  volts,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  repairs  on  one  of  two  lines  carried  on  the  same 
poles  if  one  of  the  lines  breaks  down  and  it  is  desired  to  con- 
tinue the  service  over  the  other  line.  At  pressures  of  30,000 
volts  and  above,  repair  work  on  one  line* while  the  second  line 
remains  in  operation  is  practically  impossible,  and  in  such  cases 
there  may  be  a  decided  advantage  in  putting  up  two  separate 
pole  lines,  each  one  to  carry  a  single  transmission  circuit  only. 

H.  H.  Barnes^  Jr. 

As  one  high-tension  line  can  not  be  repaired  safely  while 
another  high-tension  line  on  the  same  pole  is  alive,  it  seems  to 
me  poor  policy  where  the  line  is  well  made  and  inspected,  to 
put  two  lines  on  one  pole.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

This  depends  upon  the  voltage  on  the  circuits,  the  condition 
of  the  country  traversed,  the  weather  conditions,  the  operating 
conditions  and  the  financial  conditions  of  the  company. 

With  heavy  line  construction,  a  good  right  of  way,  poles 
not  over  90  or  100  feet  apart,  and  lines  not  nearer  than  36  inches, 
centre  to  centre,  I  consider  it  good  practice  to  carry  two  trans- 
mission lines  on  one  pole.  This  should  be  avoided,  however,  if 
possible,  as  better  service  can  be  maintained  by  using  independent 
pole  lines.  A.  Balsley. 

This  depends  on  the  voltage  of  the  circuit,  and  the  amount 
of  |)()\vcr  transmitted:  on  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
construction    of    lines:    also    on    the    room    available    for    lines 
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Where  a  large  amount  of  power  is  to  be  transmitted  at  a  high 
voltage  it  is  desirable,  as  a  matter  of  safety,  to  have  two  separate 
pole  lines,  although  there  might  be  more  than  one  circuit  on  a 
single  pole  line.  W.  G.  Carlton. 

P  38.  In  running  a  transmission  line  through  the  country, 
if  there  sufficient  gain  in  using  insulated  wire  to  warrant  the 
extra  cost? 

No.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

It  is  useless  to  use  insulated  wire  on  high-tension  trans- 
mission lines.  H.  N.  Crandall. 

Think  not  on  potentials  exceeding  2000  volts. 

Ralph  D.  Laxton. 

The  use  of  insulated  wire  for  a  transmission  line  in  an  open 
country  has  no  advantage  over  the  use  of  bare  wire.  The  insu- 
lating supports  must  in  any  event  be  depended  upon  for  the 
insulation  of  the  line,  and  the  line  ought  to  be  carefully  prevented 
from  coming  into  contact  with  trees  or  other  objects  that  might 
cause  grounds  or  crosses.  Dugald  C.  Jackson 

No;  it  would  be  a  poor  investment,  with  no  advantages. 

L.  O.  Veser. 

For  high-tension  work,  I  do  not  think  an>^hing  is  gained 
by  insulated  wires.  H.  J.  Gille. 

No,  you  should  never  use  insulation  on  high-tension  wires 
when  nm  in  uninhabited  districts,  and  I  have  never  been  able 
to  see  the  advantage  of  its  use  anywhere,  as  1000  volts  will 
penetrate  three-braid  weather  covering  during  a  rain  and  to  a 
great  extent  when  dry  if  the  contact  is  good ;  but  it  is  a  great  help 
among  trees.  Still,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  shall  all  see 
the  day  when  it  will  not  be  used  where  the  high-tension  wires 
are  used  in  cities  and  towns,  but  the  companies  will  have  the 
right  to  trim  trees  so  as  to  prevent  grounds  and  shorts. 

Frep  M.  Lege,  Jr. 
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No.    Cutting  all  trees  is  the  only  assurance  of  freedom  from 
trouble.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elbc,  Co, 


There  is  no  advantage  in  using  insulated  wire  for  high- 
voUage  transmission  lines.  W.  G.  Carlton. 


P  89.  Where  the  imdergroimd  and  overhead  an  a  S-phaie 
ij^^OOO-Tolt  transmission  line  meet,  what  would  he  the  limit  of 
distance  away  from  the  riser  that  one  might  install  arresters  or 
static  dissipators  with  good  effeot?  Would  there  be  any  objec- 
tion to  one  arrester  for  one  phase  on  each  of  three  consecntiye 
poles  beyond  the  risers  the  poles  being  spaced  about  100  feet  apart? 


My  opinion  is  that  the  best  construction  would  be  to  pro- 
vide a  lightning-arrester  or  cable-terminal  house  in  which  the 
choke  coils,  lightning  arresters  and  cable  terminals  could  be 
properly  installed.  H.  J.  Gille. 


Experience  has  demonstrated  that  no  set  rules  can  be  laid 
down  for  lightning-arrester  installation.  Their  proper  disposi- 
tion for  obtaining  the  maximum  protective  eflFect  depends  upon 
the  local  conditions,  such  as  contours  of  district  covered  by  the 
lines,  the  prevalence  of  trees  or  buildings  that  may  tend  to  dis- 
sipate the  charge,  and  the  character  and  severity  of  the  lightning 
discharges. 

Good  practice  demands  that  some  form  of  weatherproof 
protection,  usually  a  small  substation,  be  provided  for  high- 
tension  protective  devices,  in  which  case,  the  lightnmg  arresters 
will,  of  course,  be  banked  adjacent  to  the  riser.  In  the  case 
cited,  choke  coils  will  probably  be  necessary  to  protect  the  under- 
ground cables. 

A  very  good  article  appeared  in  the  Electric  Club  Journal 
for  March,  outlining  a  system  of  test  for  determining  the  protec* 
tion  afforded  by  lightning  arresters.  This  involves  comparatively 
little  trouble,  and  would  probably  be  of  considerable  value  in 
the  average  high-tension  transmission.  M.  Carrington. 
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P  40.  Would  there  be  any  objections  to  installing  a  220- 
440-Tolt  overhead  distributing  system  in  a  small  town  having 
so  many  trees  as  to  prohibit  the  installation  of  a  2300-volt  system 
without  excessive  trimming? 

The  objection  to  installing  a  220-440- volt  overhead  distri- 
bution is  that  if  the  system  covers  very  much  territory  the  loss 
is  too  great  or  the  cost  of  copper  is  prohibitive.  I  would  not 
advise  220-440-volt  distribution  if  the  lines  are  more  than  2000 
to  2500  feet  from  centre  of  distribution.  Even  with  low  voltage 
the  leakage  is  considerable,  especially  in  localities  where  there 
is  considerable  rain.  H.  N.  Crandall. 

None,  provided  neutral  wire  is  grounded  and  distances  not 
prohibitive.  In  some  cases  the  increased  all-day  efficiency  of 
a  direct-current  plant  of  this  character  over  one  of  2300  volts 
alternating  would  more  than  offset  the  increased  cost  of  copper 
and  construction.  Ralph  D.  Laxtox. 

Best  system  of  distribution  would  depend  on  the  general 
layout  of  the  town,  as  to  location  of  customers  with  reference 
to  each  other  and  to  the  generating  station ;  also  upon  the  pros- 
pect of  future  growth  of  business. 

Primar}'  wires  can  be  run  through  trees  without  trimming. 
See  answer  to  question  P   i<). 

The  use  of  a  limited  amount  of  this  construction,  which  is 
of  course  expensive,  might  make  it  possible  to  reach  a  number 
of  centres  of  distribution  in  various  sections  of  the  town  where 
transformers  could  be  placed  and  the  adjacent  territory  fed  by 
1 10-220- volt  secondaries.  Warren  Partridge. 

A  system  using  a  three-wire,  220-440-volt  distribution  is 
entirely  practicable  for  use  in  small  towns,  and  is  being  used 
in  various  small  towns  with  marked  success.  Its  installation 
is  sometimes  less  expensive  than  a  2300-volt  system,  since  the 
former  does  not  call  for  any  expenditure  for  transformers.  It 
is  extremely  important,  however,  to  inspect  all  house  wiring  with 
a  great  deal  of  care  when  it  is  directly  associated  with  a  440- 
volt  circuit.  The  440-volt  pressure  is  also  of  doubtful  advan- 
V.  2—18 
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tage  for  house-to-house  distribution,  on  account  of  the  serious 
shocks  that  may  be  received  from  it  unless  the  wiring  and  fix- 
tures have  been  inspected  with  great  fidelity. 

DuGALD  C.  Jackson. 


The  low-tension  system  would  be  preferable. 

Douglass  Burnett. 


You  will  find  that  a  great  amount  of  copper  will  be  nec- 
essary if  your  city  is  very  badly  scattered,  and  the  use  of  220- 
volt  lamps  is  still  expensive  where  you  have  a  very  great  varia- 
tion in  your  voltage,  owing  to  the  delicacy  of  the  filament;  the 
220-volt  lamp  is  yet  some  distance  from  perfection. 

I  should  recommend  2300  volts  and  the  use  of  split  glass 
insulators  to  go  through  the  trees  or  over  them.  By  smooth 
talking  you  should  be  able  to  get  an  ordinance  passed  to  per- 
mit the  trimming  of  trees,  as  little  as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent 
grounds.  You  will  find  that  a  tree  is  not  an  exceptionally  good 
conductor,  except  in  places  where  you  have  a  great  deal  of  rain. 

Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr. 


The  line  loss  would  be  the  principal  objection. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


I  do  not  think  that  the  number  of  trees  should  determine  the 
voltage,  as  a  2300-volt  line  can  be  carried  over  the  trees  on  tall 
poles,  carried  through  the  trees  and  held  by  proper  tree  insula- 
tors, or  suspended  over  the  centre  of  the  street  on  cross  sus- 
pension. If,  however,  the  town  is  small,  the  220-440-volt  system 
will  be  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  first  cost  will  be  less  than 
ihat  of  a  2300-volt  alternating-current  system.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  equalize  the  voltage  and  feed  lights  from  a  centre  of 
distribution.  A.  Balsley. 


The  leakage  on  a  220-440-volt  overhead  system,  on  account 
of  wires  passing  through  trees,  would  not  be  a  serious  matter 
even  in  wet  weather.  W.  G.  Carlton. 
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P  41.  What  is  the  best  combiiied  switoh  and  ont-omt  to  tue 
on  aerial  lines  of  2S00  voltB^  where  a  tap  carrying  15  amperes 
or  more  is  taken  off  a  main  line? 

P.  &  S.  porcelain  plugs  for  junction  poles. 

Fred  H,  Sharpe. 

Standard  types  of  porcelain  transformer  fuse  blocks  will 
serve  admirably  as  combined  fuses  and  switches  on  2300*volt 
taps.  Warren  Partridge. 

Primary  cut-outs,  such  as  are  furnished  with  large  trans- 
formers by  Westinghouse  or  General  Electric  Company,  give 
excellent  service,  though  they  are  sometimes  exploded  by  light- 
ning. Ralph  D.  Laxton. 

For  taps  up  to  and  including  15  amperes  the  usual  forms  of 
porcelain  transformer  cut-outs  with  aluminum  fuses  have  been 
found  very  satisfactory.  For  larger  taps  it  is  usually  preferable 
to  connect  them  up  with  any  of  the  standard  forms  of  fuse  box 
equipped  with  copper  wire  instead  of  fuse  wire,  the  fuse  box 
being  used  merely  as  a  switch  in  locating  trouble.  It  is  better 
to  have  the  station  fuses  take  care  of  any  short-circuits  that  may 
come  in  on  the  larger  mains  than  to  attempt  to  fuse  them  on  the 
poles.  H,  B.  Gear. 

The  best  means  of  switching  or  cutting  out  from  3000-volt 
taps  carrying  15  amperes  or  more  is  by  use  of  small  oil-break 
switch.  This  switch  is  thoroughly  weatherproof  and  is  made 
tc  be  attached  to  cross-arms  substantially  the  same  as  primary 
cut-out  boxes.  Such  a  switch  is  made  and  can  be  obtained  on 
the  market.  W.  E.  Holmes. 

General  Electric  type  2300-volt,  30-ampere  plug  cut-out.  the 
same  as  used  on  transformers.  They  enable  you  to  fuse  and  cut 
your  circuit  out  without  endangering  your  employees. 

Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr. 

We  have  found  the  porcelain  fuse  block  to  be  the  handiest 
for  comparatively  small  capacity, 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec  Co, 
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F  42«  If  a  3-phase  grounded  system  is  origmally  installed, 
protected  from  lightning  and  static  by  a  proper  number  of 
arresters  on  each  wire  to  ground,  and  later  the  star  point  of 
the  generators  is  grounded,  what  changes  would  you  make  in 
your  arresters? 

If  the  original  installation  of  lightning  arresters  is  designed 
to  take  care  of  pressure  from  phase  to  phase,  the  connections  on 
the  arresters  could  be  changed  so  as  to  include  only  enough  gaps 
IP  the  arrester  circuit  to  take  care  of  the  pressure  from  the  phase 
wire  to  the  ground  after  the  star  point  of  the  generator  is 
grounded.  H.  B,  Gear. 

Grounding  the  star  point  of  the  generator  does  not  change 
the  fKitential  of  the  system  in  any  way  and  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  make  any  change  in  lightning  arresters  where 
they  were  properly  installed  in  the  beginning.  In  installing  light- 
ning arresters  on  a  three-phase  system  that  was  not  grounded, 
the  tendency  would  be,  however,  to  have  the  lightning  arresters 
set  for  a  higher  potential  than  necessary.  G,  N,  Eastman. 

Assume  that  the  voltage  of  this  line  is  2300  volts.  If  a 
ground  came  on  the  line  the  maximum  strain  across  the  arresters 
would  be  2300  volts.  When  the  star  point  has  been  grounded  the 
maximum  strain  across  the  arrester  is  only  2300  -^^  1.73  =  1330 
volts*  which  is  only  58  per  cent  of  what  it  was  in  the  first  case. 
I  should  therefore  reduce  the  size  of  the  arrester  by  about  42 
per  cent,  E,  F.  Lecge. 

P  43.  On  a  series  incandescent  oirouit,  5000  volts  potential, 
operated  from  alternating-current  transformer,  is  it  possible  to 
use  2000-volt  lightning  arresters,  one  between  each  wire  and  the 
ground! 

Not  if  2100  volts  will  take  the  ground  on  your  2000-volt 
arrester.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

Current  might  follow  lightning  across  and  short-circuit 
lines.  Would  use  two  2000-volt  arresters,  or  preferably  an 
arrester  designed  especially  for  series  circuits  of  this  character. 

Ralph  D.  Laxton. 
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A  2000-volt  lightning  arrester  may  be  used,  provided  the 
hne  is  clear  of  grounds. 

Charleston  Consol.  Ry.^  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 

Yes.  Clayton  Geiger. 

It  will  probably  be  possible  to  use  2000-volt  lightning 
arresters,  one  between  each  wire  and  the  ground,  on  5000-volt 
series  incandescent  circuits  operated  from  alternating-current 
transformers.  In  case  of  trouble  on  the  line,  however,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  grounding  of  the  line  near  one  of 
the  transformer  terminals,  the  2000-volt  arresters  would  probably 
spill  over  to  ground.  It  would  certainly  be  far  preferable 
in  practice  to  use  arresters  designed  for  the  operating  voltage, 
as  this  would  avoid  a  complete  breakdown  of  the  circuit  when  the 
line  becomes  grounded  on  one  side.  H.  H.  Barnes,  Jr. 

No.  Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Yes.  Use  a  2000-volt,  double -pole  arrester,  connected  single- 
pole.  M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

No.  G.  E.  Palmer. 

P  44.  In  the  case  of  a  S-phase,  60-oyole  system  supplying 
motors,  is  the  liability  of  reversing  phases  snfflciently  great  to 
warrant  the  use  of  reverse-phase  relays? 

No.  H.  N.  Crandall. 

Think  not.  Have  had  occasion  to  observe  rather  closely 
the  operation  of  several  extensive  installations  of  three-phase 
motors,  and  have  never  known  or  heard  of  trouble  from  this 
cause.  Ralph  D.  Laxton. 

The  use  of  reverse-phase  relays  would  no  doubt  be  advisable 
where  an  inexpensive  form  of  relay  is  available.  At  present  it 
seems  better  to  have  linemen  and  station  men  subject  to  a  set 
of  rules  for  working  on  three-phase  lines  by  which  they  will  be 
enabled  to  do  their  own  testing  for  phase  rotation  and  thus 
reduce  the  liabilitv  of  reversal  to  a  minimum.  H.  B.  Gear. 
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Q 

UNDERGROUND  UNES 

ft  1.    Is  any  town  af   10^000  popnlatioii   or  under  umng 
nnderfromnd  lines? 


Manchester,  Mass* 


H.   BOTTOMLEY. 


ft  2*  How  oui  a  central  atation  determine^  without  going: 
into  elaborate  details,  at  what  time  bosiness  will  justify  putting 
lines  onderground! 

This  is  rather  a  matter  of  local  conditions,  requirements  and 
judgment  in  each  case.  Douglass  Burnett. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  art,  a  company  can  not  determine 
accurately  from  a  financial  standpoint  whether  or  not  putting" 
wires  underground  would  be  a  paying  proposition.  If,  how- 
ever, the  owners  of  a  system  are  optimistic  enough  to  believe 
that  the  business  as  carried  on  at  present  will  be  still  a  business 
at  the  end  of  20  or  30  years,  it  would  pay  to  put  wires  under- 
ground  in  the  business  portion  of  almost  any  dty  of  10,000  or 
more  inhabitants.  The  cost  of  maintaining  an  underground 
system  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  an  overhead  s>^stem  and  the 
general  satisfaction  from  the  use  of  an  underground  system  is 
so  great,  that  the  matter  can  not  be  considered  purely  from  a 
financial  standpoint.  F,  G.  Proutt, 

Tables  have  been  published  by  the  different  engineering 
jiocjeties  and  by  the  companies  manufacturing  undergroimd 
cable  and  conduits  which  make  it  easy  to  prepare  a  fairly 
accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  placing  lines  underground. 

The  cost  of  operating  underground  lines  will,  in  general, 
be  less  than  that  of  operating  overhead  lines,  but  unless  the 
system  is  of  considerable  size»  it  would  be  best  not  to  figure 
on  much  saving  in  operation. 

The  depreciation  on  underground  conduit  well  installed  is 
very  small    Five  per  cent  would  probably  be  a  fair  figure.    The 
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deterioration   on  cables  would  be   considerably   more  than  on 
conduit.     Eight  to  ten  per  cent  would  probably  be  fair  figures, 

W,  G.  Carlton. 

ft  3.  Wliat  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  paper- 
insulated  and  mbber-insiilated  cables  for  underground  work  on 
28-cycle,  6600- volt  system? 

We  have  used  paper-insulated  cable  on  66oO'Volt  systems 
mth  good  results,  and  find  I  he  cable  cheaper  than  rubber- 
insulated.  United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

The  principle  advantage  of  using  paper- insulated  cables  on 
underground  construction  is  that  of  lower  first  cost,  and  the 
principal  disadvantage  is  its  liability  to  crack  and  break  during 
process  of  its  installation,  although  this  trouble  is  more  liable 
to  occur  in  smaller  cables,  such  as  used  for  series  arc  lines,  than 
m  larger  sizes.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

ft  4.  Shonld  periodical  insulation  tests  be  made  on  low- 
tenaion  underground  cables?  If  so,  bow  often  should  snch  tests 
be  made  and  what  method  of  test  should  be  used?  Answer  same 
questions  relative  to  high-tension  underground  cables,  also  as  to 
overhead  lines. 


Insulation  tests  can  not  be  made  on  low-tension  mains  to 
which  hcmse  services  are  connected,  for  the  reason  that  the  test 
would  include  the  insulation  of  the  house  wiring.  It  is  advisable 
to  test  feeders  and  tie  lines  that  can  be  isolated  from  other 
wiring  at  reasonable  intervals.  All  that  is  necessary  is  an  insu- 
lation test  with  a  portable  voltmeter. 

Insulation  tests  on  high-tension  underground  cables,  operat- 
ing at  5000  volts  or  lower,  are  of  some  value  in  keeping  track  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  cables.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  is  worth 
while  to  make  any  elaborate  tests  on  such  cables.  A  test  made 
with  an  ordinary  portable  direct-current  voltmeter  and  a  batterv 
giving  50  to  100  volts  should  be  satisfactory. 

On  high-tension  lines,  operating  at  pressures  above  5000 
volts,  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  it  is  worth  while  to  make 
insulation    measurements    at    short    intervals.      One    company, 
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operating  approximately  twenty  three-conductor,  gooo-volt 
iinderj^round  cables,  in  length  ranging  from  one  to  five  miles, 
made  weekly  insulation  tests  with  a  galvanometer  for  more  than 
a  year.  During  this  time  no  trouble  was  located  by  means  of 
the  weekly  tests,  yet  several  htirn-outs  occurred  on  these  lines, 
ff  it  were  possible  to  make  tests  at  shorter  intervals,  some  good 
might  result  from  them,  or  faults  in  cables  might  sometime  be 
detected  by  weekly  tests.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  a  great  deal  of  bother 
to  get  lines  for  test,  and  there  is  a  certain  element  of  danger 
tor  the  men  doing  the  testing.  For  these  reasons  it  is  doubtful 
i*'  it  is  worth  while  to  make  insulation  tests  on  high-tension 
hnes  at  short  intervals. 

These  reasons  also  apply  to  overhead  high-tension  cables 
and  there  is  the  further  difficulty  that  insulation  tests  on  over- 
head  cables  depend  very  largely  on  the  condition  of  the  weather. 

W.  G  Carlton, 

Q  6.  What  guarantees  are  demanded  of  the  manufacturer 
on  low-tension  cable  for  underground  circuits  as  to  thickness  and 
quality  of  insulation  t  As  to  conductivity  7  As  to  thickness  and 
quality  of  lead?  Answer  same  questions  relative  to  high-tension 
underground  cables. 

The  best  guarantee  to  obtain  from  a  manufacturer  of  under- 
ground cable  is  a  test  of  all  cable  after  it  is  installed  in  the 
ducts  at  some  reasonable  test  pressure,  depending,  of  course,  on 
the  use  to  which  the  cable  is  to  be  put;  also  a  guarantee  from 
the  manufacturers  for  a  period  of  five  years  or  more  from  the 
date  test  is  completed.  The  thickness  of  lead  and  insulation 
would  vary  with  the  various  sizes  of  cables  required,  but  the 
purchaser  should  lean  rather  to  both  heav>^  lead  and  heavy 
insulation  than  to  have  either  comparatively  light 

F.  G.   PROUTT, 


It  is  generally  better,  particularly  for  a  small  company,  to 
leave  the  specifications  for  underground  cable,  both  for  low  and 
high-tension  work,  to  the  manufacturers.  Comparisons,  haw- 
ever,  should  be  made  between  the  thicknesses  of  the  paper  and 
lead  walls  that  the  different  manufacturers  propose  to  furnish. 

W,  G,  Carlicn. 
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Q  6.  Will  some  of  the  companies  who  have  used  paper 
insulated  lead-encased  cable  on  8000-yolt  series-arc  circuits; 
including  loops  up  the  lamp  pole,  give  their  results  with  same? 

We  are  using  paper-insulated  cables  on  arc  circuits,  and  they 
give  very  good  satisfaction.  Herbert  E.  Bragdon. 

Paper  cable,  lead-covered,  is  used  very  successfully  on  8000- 
volt  arc  circuits.  The  lead  sheath  should  be  grounded  at  inter- 
vals to  decrease  the  electrolysis.  It  must  be  handled  very 
carefully,  so  that  the  sheath  is  not  punctured,  as  this  would 
result  in  moisture  gathering,  which  would  destroy  the  insula- 
tion. H.  J.  Meyer. 

With  seven-thirty-second-inch  insulation,  frequent  punctures 
occur  after  cable  has  been  in  use  seven  to  nine  years.  Some  of 
the  trouble,  however,  is  due  to  electrolysis ;  almost  no  trouble  with 
sections  of  cable  running  up  the  poles. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g   Co.  of  Boston. 

Q  7.  How  does  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  underground 
lines  compare  with  that  of  overhead  lines? 

In  general  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  underground  lines 
is  very  much  less  than  that  of  overhead  lines.  In  case  of  a 
bad  burn-out  the  repairs  will,  however,  be  much  higher  than 
on  overhead  work.  W.  G.  Carlton. 

Q  8.  What  current-carrying  capacity  per  1000  circular 
mils  should  be  allowed  in  underground  feeders? 

The  current-carrying  capacity  of  underground  feeders  (or 
mains)  should  be  such  that  the  maximum  load  would  not  cause 
an  excessive  rise  in  tem])erature,  but  would  stand  large  overload 
for  a  short  time. 

Allowing  a  maximum  rise  in  temperature  at  50  degrees 
centigrade,  the  amperage  per  1000  circular  mils  would  be: 


Sizes  of  Feeders,  (in  ular  Mils 

Ainpera^fc  per  n>f» . 

Circular  Mils 

1,500,000 

o.() 

I,ooo,roo 

r.o 

7^o,orx) 

1. 1 

500,000 

1 .2 

35<).r)00 

1  •? 
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In  concentric  feeders  the  current  should  be  about  five  per 
cent  less.  G.  M.  Armbrust. 

One  ampere  per  1000  circular  mils  is  a  fair  rating  for  inter- 
mittent duty ;  that  is,  during  the  ordinary  peak  load  up  to  three 
hours.  For  continuous  duty,  0.75  ampere  is  safer  and  better 
for  the  cable. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g   Co.  of  Boston. 

One  ampere  per  1000  circular  mils  is  carrying  capacity 
allowed  on  underground   feeders.  H.   J.   Meyer. 

Q  9.  Wliat  has  been  the  experience  of  those  operating  paper 
and  lead  cables  nnder  water?  Is  not  the  trouble  from  electro- 
lysis likely  to  be  less,  and,  therefore,  the  life  of  the  cable  longer, 
than  when  installed  in  the  ordinary  manner? 

Cables  give  almost  no  trouble  under  water.  No  trouble  from 
electrolysis  except  where  cables  enter  and  leave  the  water,  and 
that  is  obviated  by  bonding  and  installing  some  bare  conductors 
at  that  point  to  take  care  of  the  foreign  currents. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 

Q  10.  What  protection  can  be  given  lead  covering  of  nnder* 
gronnd  cables  from  gronnd  currents? 

Well  bonded  together  and  connected  to  good  ground  wire, 
has  given  good  service.  Herbert  E.  Bragdon. 

Ground  the  lead  sheathing  of  cables  in  every  manhole. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Insulate  cables   from   ground  in  manholes  and  break  the 
sheaths  frequently,  inserting  insulating  joints  at  those  points. 
The  Edison  Elec.  Ili/g  Co.  of  Boston. 

The  lead  covering  of  underground  cables  can  be  prevented 
from  carrying  stray  currents  if  the  lead  sheath  is  broken  at 
reasonable  intervals  and  some  kind  of  insulating  joint  installed 
across  the  break  in  the  lead  sheath.    With  lead  cable  installed  in 
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tile  ducts  there  is  not  much  danger  of  any  large  amount  of 
stray  current  reaching  the  cable,  except  in  manholes  where  iron 
brackets  are  used.  It  is  not  good  practice  to  install  a  number 
of  lead-covered  electric  light  or  power  cables  on  a  common  iron 
support.  In  the  case  of  important  cables,  particularly  high- 
voltage  cables  carrying  large  amounts  of  power,  it  is  desirable 
to  cover  the  cable  through  the  manhole  with  vitrified  clay 
tile.  If  tile  conduit  is  used,  there  should  be  little  danger  of  stray 
currents  affecting  the  cable  when  protected  in  manholes  in  the 
above  manner.  W.  G.  Carlton. 

Q  11.    What  kind  of  duct  and  what  kind  of  insulation  u 
best  for  nndergronnd  lines? 


Fibre  conduit. 


Fred  B.  Sharpe. 


Multiple  terra-cotta  duct;  chiefly  on  account  of  durability. 

L.  Carspecken. 


In  selecting  a  conduit  for  underground  lines  there  are  several 
requirements  that  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

( 1 )  The  ducts  should  be  practicably  indestructible,  not  sub- 
ject to  disintegration  from  the  elements,  water,  acids,  alkalies, 
et  caetera,  or  to  electrolysis. 

(2)  The  ducts  should  have  a  smooth  inside  surface  to 
permit  of  drawing  in  cable  easily,  should  be  reasonable  in  cost 
and  economical  to  install. 

Many  forms  of  conduit  have  been  in  use*  as  wooden  pump 
log,  cement  pipe,  iron  pipe,  et  autera,  all  subject  to  more  or 
less  objections.  The  duct  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  is 
vitrified  clay  tile. 

These  ducts  are  made  in  various  sections  and  lengths,  those 
most  commonly  used  being  the  single  round  and  the  single  square 
tile,  about  three  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  and  one  and 
one-half  feet  long.  Multiple  conduit  is  made  in  two,  three,  four, 
six  and  nine-duct  sections,  and  three  feet  long. 

The  single  duct  is  most  available  for  use  in  crowded  streets 
where  groups  of  pipes  have  io  be  crossed  or  where  it  is  nec- 
essary to  go  between  pipes.    This  style  of  conduit  also  has  the 
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advantage  of  two  walls  separating  any  two  cables,  and  every 
vertical  joint  being  broken  protection  is  afforded  for  the  cables 
in  case  of  a  burnnDut 

Multiple  conduit  may  be  used  in  streets  free  from  obstruc- 
tions in  outlying  districts.  G.  B.  Springer. 

ft  12.  Bo  you  build  condait  with  yoar  own  men,  or  do 
you  have  it  done  by  contract?  Which  method  do  yon  consider 
cheaper,  and  how  mnch? 

For  the  past  three  years  we  have  made  contracts  for  all  our 
underground  work  and  find  that  we  can  get  it  done  cheaper  in 
that  way  than  we  could  do  it  ourselves.  We  have  constructed 
about  five  miles  of  conduits  every  summer  in  this  manner. 

United  Elec.  Lt,  Co. 

With  our  own  men,  25  per  cent  cheaper  and  better  than  by 
contract  six  years  ago;  have  had  it  done  by  contract  since  then, 

T..  Carspecken- 

Whenever  possible  conduit  lines  should  be  built  by  the  regu- 
lar employees  of  a  company.  After  a  conduit  system  has  once 
been  put  in  operation,  the  extensions  to  it  are  continuous  and 
it  would  be  a  poor  proposition  to  have  to  hire  a  regular  con- 
duit contractor  to  put  in  the  extensions  as  they  were  required. 
With  the  original  installation,  if  the  company  has  men  who  can 
handle  the  w^ork  it  will  be  all  right  for  them  to  install  it;  if. 
however,  it  has  not  such  men  but  would  have  to  educate  them 
at  the  company's  expense,  it  would  be  much  better  to  put  in  the 
first  installation  by  contract.  F.  G.  Proutt* 

ft  13.  Has  any  one  had  any  experience  with  tile  condnit 
broken  either  from  water  freezing  in  the  ducts  or  from  water 
absorbed  by  the  tile  freezing  and  cracking  same? 

We  have  seen  tile  conduit  heaved  out  of  line  by  frost.  This 
happened  when  it  was  laid  too  near  the  surface  in  a  grass  strip 
between  curb  and  sidewalk.  We  do  not  think  it  would  have 
heaved  had  it  been  laid  deeper  or  been  underneath  a  waterproof 
pavement.  This  was  not  our  conduit.  We  make  it  a  positive 
rule  to  drain  all  our  manholes  to  the  sewers. 
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We  do  not  think  a  tile  that  will  absorb  water  is  fit  for  con- 
duit construction*  Underground  Department, 

The  Edison  Ill'g  Co.  of  Detroit, 

ft  14.  IiL  laying  multiple  conduit  it  ia  the  custom  of  some 
companies  to  use  a  layer  of  concrete  alaout  three  inches  in  thick- 
ness on  the  bottom  and  top  of  conduit,  omitting^  it  entirely 
from  the  sides.  Has  any  one  had  experience  with  condnits  so 
laid  being  interfered  with  or  broken  by  men  of  other  companies 
working  aroimd  it?  Has  this  method  been  fonnd  to  be  poor  or 
good  economy  ? 

Find  it  best  to  surround  subway  with  three  inches  of  con- 
crete for  protection  against  digging  by  other  companies,  and 
also  to  render  subway  more  nearly  watertight  on  account  of  the 
imperfect  joint  of  multiple-duct  conduit.  L,  Cakspecken, 

ft  15.  How  is  the  leakage  of  illnminating  gas  into  subway 
manholes  prevented  or  checked? 

Manholes  connected  through  trap  sewer  and  well  ventilated 
by  open  cover.  Herbert  E.  Bragdon. 

It  is  difficult  to  prevent  gas  accumulating  in  manholes  if 
there  is  a  considerable  leakage  from  gas  pipes.  Where  there 
is  any  great  amount  of  gas»  ventilated  manhole  covers  should 
be  used.  The  gas  companies  should  also  be  notified,  so  that 
their  pipes  can  be  repaired.  Where  there  is  thought  to  be  gas 
in  manholes  they  should  be  ventilated  by  leaving  the  cover  off 
as  long  as  necessary  before  men  are  allowed  to  work  in  the  hole. 
Tests  should  also  be  made  with  a  lighted  match  or  piece  of  paper 
before  sending  men  into  a  manhole  to  work  if  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  use  a  torch  or  other  flame  in  the  manhole.  Where  it 
is  not  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  gas  in  the  manhole  a  soldering 
pot  or  iron  should  be  used  instead  of  a  torch,  the  flame  being 
kept  out  of  the  manhole.  W.  G.  Carlton* 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  prevent  gas  from  finding 
its  way  into  subway  manholes;  the  only  preventive  means  is 
to  have  all  points  in  gas  mains  in  the  vicinit}^  of  manhole  calked 
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as  often  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  gas  companies  generally 
have  a  gang  of  men  follow  all  openings  made  in  the  streets  by 
various  companies,  and  calk  all  exposed  joints. 

All  manholes  larger  than  four  feet  square  should  have 
ventilated  iron  covers.  A  style  commonly  used  has  32  holes, 
one  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter.  These  allow  the  gas  to 
escape  in  most  cases.  G.  B.  Springer. 

Q  16.  What  ifi  the  best  method  of  preventing  explosions  in 
manholes  from  the  combination  of  illiumnating  gas  and  air,  as 
well  as  mixtnres  of  other  gases  and  air? 

See  answer  to  question  Q  15.  Herbert  E.  Bragdon. 

The  best  method  of  preventing  explosions  in  manholes  is 
to  ventilate  the  manholes.  F*  G.  Proutt- 

All  manholes  in  the  vicinity  of  gas  mains  should  be 
uncovered  and  aired  out  for  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before 
using  a  light  of  any  description,  and  if  there  is  the  least 
smell  of  gas  remaining  a  lighted  newspaper  or  a  piece  of 
waste  should  be  thrown  into  the  hole.  This  method  of  testing 
manholes  may  cause  a  blow*up,  but  it  may  also  save  lives. 

G.  B.  Springer. 


A  perforated  lid  on  manholes  and  service  boxes,  with  a  daily 
inspection  for  gas  leaks;  the  latter  to  be  at  once  reported  to  gas 
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company.  This,  with  air  circulating  through  pipes  carrying 
cables  has  made  explosions  very  rare.  In  sewering  manholes 
we  found  the  ordinary  bell  trap,  or  flat  grating  on  P-trap,  would 
clog  quite  often  in  heavy  rains.  Have  adopted  an  inlet  of  cast 
iron,  as  per  sketch,  and  have  no  further  trouble  on  account  of 
clogging.  L.  Carspecken. 

Q  17.  Would  it  be  a  deairable  adjimct  in  a  tranflformer 
manhole  to  have  a  ventilating  tube  run  from  the  bottom  of  the 
manhole  to  the  open  air^  or  do  the  pipes  oarrying  the  cables 
provide  sufficient  circulation  of  air? 

I  think  it  advisable  where  circumstances  will  permit.  The 
pipes  are  not  good  ventilators  as  they  are  well  filled  with  cable, 

Herbert  E.  Bragdon* 

A  ventilating  tube  would  be  of  great  advantage  in  man- 
holes where  transformers  are  installed,  and  shonid  be  installed 
wherever  possible.  Two  tube^  should  be  installed  in  each  case, 
however,  one  from  the  bottom  of  the  manhole  and  one  from  the 
top,  so  as  to  provide  good  circulation. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co,  of  Boston. 

It  is  desirable  to  ventilate  all  manholes  in  which  trans- 
formers are  located,  either  by  having  holes  in  manhole  cover 
or  by  running  a  pipe  from  near  the  top  of  the  manhole  under 
the  street  to  the  sidewalk  and  bringing  it  up  through  the  side* 
walk  in  the  shape  of  a  small  cast-iron  post. 

F,    G.    PROUTT. 

This  would  depend  on  the  amount  of  heat  given  oflF  by  the 
transformer.  In  the  case  of  a  large  transformer  heavily  loaded 
it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  as  much  ventilation  as  possible. 
The  ventilated  cover  on  the  manhole  would  probably  be  more 
satisfactory  than  a  tube.  W.  G.  Carlton. 

ft  18.  Ifl  any  feeder  cable  safe  (in  large  high-tension  sys- 
tems) that  will  not  stand  test  of  double  voltage  for  one  minute? 

No.  Ralph  D.  Laxton. 
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In  my  opinion  a  high-tension  cable  is  not  safe  unless  it  will 
stand  a  double-voltage  test  for  one  minute.  H.  J.  Gille. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  test  feeder  cables  for  large 
high-tension  systems  at  double  the  normal  voltage.  In  one 
system  operating  at  9000  volts  and  having  about  100  miles  of 
cable  installed,  cables  are  tested  when  installed  at  50  per  cent 
above  the  normal  voltage  for  a  period  of  one  minute,  and  similar 
tests  are  made  semi-annually  on  all  cables.  Few  cases  of  line 
trouble  have  occurred^  and  it  is  believed  that  the  oil  switches  on 
the  lines  will  protect  the  stations  or  substations  from  any  line 
trouble.  During  a  period  covering  two  years*  time  no  cables 
have  been  broken  down  on  the  semi-annual  test,  although  oc- 
casionally when  a  cable  is  first  put  in  service  it  will  break  down 
on  the  preliminary  test.  W.  G.  Carlton. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  self-evident  that  an  under- 
ground cable  that  will  not  stand  the  tests  stated  is  decidedly 
improper.  N*  T,  Wilcox. 


No. 


A.  Balsley. 


ft  19.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  slow  introduction  of  hi^h- 
tension  underground  cables,  above  13,000  volts? 

Difficulty  in  securing  thoroughly  reliable  insulation. 

Ralph  D.  Laxtok. 

ft  20.  Is  the  installation  of  atatio  discharge  gaps  at  both 
ends  of  all  feeders  of  a  high-teniion  underground  system  com- 
patible with  safe  operation? 

Yes,  if  resistances  between  discharge  gaps  and  ground  arc 
sufficiently  high  to  prevent  maintenance  of  arc  at  line  potential* 

Ralph  D.  Laxtox, 


It  should  be,  under  any  ordinary  conditions. 

The  Edisok  Elec  Tll'g  Co.  of  Boston. 
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Q  21.  What  method  of  construction  will  stop  leaking  of 
compound  out  of  paper  and  lead-covered  ccbles  where  the  end 
of  cable,  sweated  into  the  lug,  is  the  Jowest  point  in  cable  run? 

The  only  method  is  to  use  a  special  dry  cable;  that  is  to  say, 
a  cable  of  which  the  paper  insulation  is  saturated  but  has  no 
excess  of  oil.  It  would  not  be  good  practice  to  use  such  a  dry 
cable  for  general  purposes^  but  special  lengths  of  it  might  be 
used  for  station  terminals  where  the  trouble  referred  to  occurs. 

Underground  Department, 
The  Edison  Iu/g  Co.  of  Detroit. 

Q  22.  What  is  the  cause  of  bubbles  rising  in  compound 
rf  terminal  bells  in  13,000-volt  paper  and  lead-covered  cable 
transmission  lines  after  same  have  been  in  service  some  time? 

In  some  cases  this  has  been  found  due  to  hydrostatic  head 
in  considerable  lengfth  of  the  cable  at  higher  elevation  than 
termina!  bell.  In  other  cases  the  explanation  has  been  offered 
that  bubbles  were  caused  by  heating  of  cable  expelling  air. 

P.    JUNKERSFELD. 

Q,  23.  In  an  underground  3-wire  110-22D-volt  direct-current 
distribnting  system,  is  a  hare  stranded  cable  satisfactory  for 
neutral  conductor? 

Quite  so.  Douglass  Burnett, 

I  see  no  reason  why  a  bare  stranded  cable  can  not  be 
operated  s^itisfactorily  on  an  underground  three-wire  system 
with  neiitra!  ground :  in  fact,  1  ihmk  this  is  a  positive  advantage, 

N.  T.  Wilcox. 

A  bare  stranded  cable  is  entirely  satisfactory  for  the  neutral 
wire   in    un(>rfjround    ihrec-wire    system.  F,   G.    Proutt. 

In  two  cases  tliat  came  under  the  writer's  notice  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  was  experienced  with  bare  neutral  used  in  con- 
nection with  three-wire  underground  lighting  distribution. 

The  first  system  was  fed  from  a  station  supplying  both 
lights  and  o^round-return  railway  system.     In  the  second  sy stent 
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the  light  and  railway  plants  were  separate,  but  the  underground 
mains  short-circuited  n  loop  of  track  carrying  heav)'  return 
currents.  Both  installations  were  in  a  damp,  acid  soil,  saturated 
at  intervals  by  underground  springs,  and  the  lighting  neutral 
was  found  to  be  carrying  a  considerable  volume  of  the  railway 
return  current.  M.   Carrington. 

A  bare-copper  cable  is  satisfactory  for  the  neutral  of  a  low- 
tension  system.  It  is  not,  however,  good  practice  to  pull  in  lead- 
covered  cable  in  the  same  duct  with  a  bare-copper  cable,  since 
the  lead  covering  will  carry  neutral  current  and  may  become 
damaged.  W,  G,  Carlton. 

The  bare  cable  should  be  satisfactory  in  almost  every  case. 

M.   A,   HOGAN. 

Yes,  if  railroad  return  currents  are  not  to  be  encountered; 
if  they  are  an  insulated  cable  should  be  used. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  op  Boston. 

Q  24.  What  are  the  lowest  figures  on  record  of  the  annual 
cost  per  mile  of  maintaining  underground  lines  under  ordinary 
conditions  ? 

Q  25.  In  a  moderate-sized  system,  direct-current,  3-wire. 
110-220  volts,  about  2000  kilowatts,  it  is  suggested  to  operate 
from  the  station  *bus  all  feeders  ninning  to  a  distance  of  1000 
feet  or  under.  Pressure  wires  determine  the  rate  of  rise  of 
*bus  e.m.f.  at  time  of  maximum  load*  Beyond  this  distance 
feeders  are  regulated  by  motor -driven  boosters,  latter  series  wound. 
How  does  this  check  up  with  modem  practice  in  regnlation  ? 

A  better  way  would  be  to  install  from  two  to  three  'busses 
in  the  station,  feeding  one  straight  from  the  generators,  and 
the  others  through  boosters.  This  will  allow  throwing  over  of 
circuits  to  obtain  the  minimum  voltage  variation  as  the  loads 
shift.  If  double-throw  switches  are  provided  on  the  generator 
panel  it  may  be  possible  to  cut-out  one  booster,  or  at  least  hold 
It  as  a  spare,  operating  both  high  and  low  'busses  direct  from 
the   separate   generators,    when   the    load    is   heavy   enough   to 

justify    it.  M.    C.\RRIXCTOV* 
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In  a  station  of  20oa-kw  capacity,  distributing  direct  current, 
more  than  one  *bus  should  be  operated,  unless  a  large  share  of 
Ihe  load  is  concentrated  at  points  uniformly  distant  from  the 
station.  In  case  of  long  feeders  boosters  may  be  necessary,  but 
Lheir  use  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  W.  G.  Carlton. 

In  general,  the  method  described  is  standard  practice  with 
Edison  companies,  except  in  the  use  of  boosters.  Some  com- 
panies use  boosters  for  long  feeders  that  require  extreme  press- 
ures, but  effort  is  generally  made  to  proportion  the  feeder  copper 
so  that  by  running  two  or  more  'bus  pressures  at  the  station,  it  is 
possible  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  average  pressure.  If  a  bat- 
tery is  available  several  'bus  pressures  can  be  obtained  to  meet 
irregular  pressure  conditions,  without  the  use  of  boosters. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co,  of  Boston. 

a  26.  Are  there  any  factors,  except  the  regiataEce,  that 
would  cause  an  observable  loss  of  energy  or  watts  on  a  25-cyck, 
3-phase  transmission  line  about  7  miles  long,  one-half  of  which 
is  paper-lead  3-condiictor  cable  and  one-half  overhead,  operating 
at  or  under  15^000  volts,  and  at  any  power  factor,  including 
unity?  If  so,  enumerate  same  and  give  formula  for  their  deter- 
mination ? 

See  pages  103-126  Foster's  Electrical  Engineers'  Packet 
Book,  W.  G,  Carlton. 

Currents  set  up  by  mutual  induction  (eddy  currents  or  their 
equivalent)  and  dielectric  hysteresis  might  each  come  in  to 
cause  some  considerable  losses,  and  perhaps  other  features  might 
also  come  in,  depending  upon  the  surroundings  of  the  installa- 
tion. The  formula  by  which  the  magnitude  of  these  losses  may 
be  calculated  may  be  found  in  their  general  formula  in  many 
text -books,  but  the  specific  formula  applying  to  the  case  that 
may  be  referred  to  can  not  be  given  without  knowing  full  details, 
and  the  chances  are  that  the  conditions  are  so  complex  that  the 
losses  can  not  be  accurately  computed  but  can  only  be  approxi- 
mated by  computation  and  the  application  of  judgment. 

DuGAi-D  C.  Jackson. 
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Q  27.  What  is  the  best  roof  or  top  (not  cover)  for  man- 
holes containing  subway  transformers  and  desi|rned  with  a  view 
to  keeping  water  from  penetrating  during  spring  thaw*5  and 
heavy  rains? 

A  good  concrete  top  for  manholes  will  be  practically  water- 
proof. Cracks  are  likely  to  develop  in  manhole  walls,  particu- 
larly in  the  corner  between  the  side  walls  and  the  roof.  These 
should  be  kept  cemented  up.  W.  G.  Carlton. 

Probably  the  best  roof  for  manholes  is  concrete.  In  laying 
concrete  roofs  a  layer  of  cement  mortar  about  one  inch  in  thick- 
ness should  be  spread  on  the  temporary  boards  for  supporting 
the  roof  during  construction,  the  concrete,  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  thick,  being  laid  on  this  and  well  tamped.  On  top  of 
the  concrete  another  inch  of  fairly  rich  cement  mortar  may  be 
spread.  This  method  will  make  the  roof  practically  water  - 
tight  If  deemed  necessary,  a  coating  of  tar  could  be  added,  but 
this  would  probably  be  done  only  in  exceptional  cases. 

G-  B,  Springek. 


TRANSFORMERS 

E  L  What  has  been  the  average  life  of  lighting  trans- 
formers ? 

Fifteen  years.  C.  W,  Koiner. 

Under  present  design  of  transformers  the  average  life 
should  not  be  less  than  ten  to  fifteen  years  when  oi>erated  under 
normal  conditions  of  service.  G,  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  with  air-cooled  types  ten 
years  is  the  maximum  time  that  they  should  be  used.  Some  of 
the  older  oil^cooled  types  have  reached  the  limit  of  useful  life 
in  the  same  time.  High-grade  modern  oil  transformers  sboulrt 
exceed  that  time  bv  a  considerate  period. 

The  Edisok  Elec  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston, 
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Varies  greatly  with  different  makes.  About  eight  years  for 
best  one  built  ten  to  twelve  years  ago.  Will  probably  reach 
fifteen  years  for  more  modern  types.     M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

B  2.  Which  is  the  better  type  of  transformer  to  nse,  core 
or  shell,  for  motor  service?    For  lighting  service? 

Shell  type  where  there  is  an  inductive  load  of  any  propor- 
tion; core  type  where  there  is  a  large  lighting  load  or  where 
subject  to  severe  electrical  storms.  A.  E.  Walden. 

Both  types  have  their  advocates.  Shell  type  will  operate 
at  a  lower  temperature.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Core  type  is  probably  preferable  for  all  service,  as  it  has 
fully  as  good  characteristics  and  its  form  tends  to  a  higher 
factor  of  safetv  in  insulation  between  high  and  low  tension. 

W.  H.  C. 

Shell-type  transformers  are  desirable  for  either  light  or 
power  service.  Core  type  are  especially  adapted  for  lighting 
service  only.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

There  is  really  no  choice  of  type  of  transformer  for  either 
motor  or  lighting  service.  From  central-station  view,  the  value 
of  a  transformer  is  measured  by  the  first  cost,  reliability  of 
operation  and  characteristics.  Both  types  can  be  built,  and  arc 
built,  with  the  same  characteristics,  same  efficiency  and  same 
reliability  of  operation,  and  the  choice  of  type  shifts  down  to  the 
ability  of  the  manufacturer  to  produce  a  properly-built  device. 

The  shell-type  transformer  generally  has  the  advantage 
over  the  core  type,  in  that  it  naturally  adapts  itself  to  a  con- 
struction that  gives  a  lower  impedance  voltage,  and  therefore 
better  regulation  with  inductive  loads;  each  type  having  ap- 
proximately the  same  core  and  copper  losses.     E.  A.  Wagner. 

Shell  type  has  a  very  slight  advantage  in  regulation.  Core 
type  is  much  preferable  from  the  more  important  standpoint  of 
insulation.  M.  P.  R.,  X.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 
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R  8.     Will  a  meter-current  transformer  always  maintain  its 
calibration  if  operated  within  its  rated  capacity? 


Yes. 

Yes;  approximately  so. 
Yes. 


J,    F,    DOSTAL. 

G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 
Thomas  S.  Richardson. 


R  4.  What  is  good  practice  in  the  way  of  inspection  of 
traiLsformer  for  insulation^  leakag^e  and  weakness? 

Test  transformers  for  leakage  and  insulation  at  regular 
intervals.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Transformers  ought  to  be  given  a  test  for  insulation  re- 
sistance and  disruptive  strength  of  insulation  that  is  not  less 
searching  than  the  standard  recommended  by  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers.  A  report  upon  the  subject  may 
be  found  in  volume  19  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  On  pages  1084  and  1085  of 
that  volume  will  be  found  the  matter  particularly  inquired  about. 
A  pamphlet  ropy  of  the  report  can  probably  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  Ralph  W.  Pope*  secretary,  95  Liberty  street,  New  York  city. 

By  "leakage"  the  inquirer  probably  means  the  magnetizing 
current  of  the  transformer.  This  should  be  quite  small,  but  it 
is  of  much  less  importance  than  the  losses  of  energy  due  to 
hysteresis  and  eddy  currents,  which  contribute  to  the  exciting 
current.  These  should  be  measured  by  a  wattmeter  in  the  simple 
manner  that  has  been  made  known  through  various  publications* 

DuGALD  C.  Jackson. 

B  5.  (a)  Bo  you  test  transformers  before  placing  them  on 
the  line  and  at  intervals  after  they  have  been  in  service?  (b) 
How  are  the  records  of  such  tests  kept? 

(a)  Yes,  both  an  insulation  and  loss  test.  These  tests  are 
made  upon  every  set  and  removal,  but  not  while  in  service. 
(b)  For  samples  of  records  see  answer  to  question  X  4,  by 
H.  S,  Russell,  C  F.  Haywood. 
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We  test  all  new  transformers  and  keep  record  of  tests  on 
card  shown  herewith.    Whenever  a  transformer  is  changed  for 


Transformer  No. 

TRANSFC 

)RMER  CARD 

Date  Bought                               Cost 
Type  of  Lightning  Arresters 



Type  of  Primary  Fuset 

2  WIN 

Supplies  3  wire  Service 



Nearest  Ground  on  Neutral 

i 

Cult  in  with  Transformer  Noe. 
RemsriEs 

Qrcuit  No. 

Location 

Date  Install^ 

Date  Removed 

Cause  of  Removal 

r 

^ 

^ 

1 

1 ,. 

OVER 

Transformer  No. 


Capacity 


TRANSFORMER  CARD 


Make 


Trp« 


Maker's  No. 


Watts         Primary  Volts 


_Secondary  Volts 


TEST  RECORD. 
Insulators,  Primary  to  Secondary  and  to  Core  Tested  at 

__    **  Secondary  to  Core **_     *• 

CoreLosi ^*"*  Excitino  Cjrrint 

Watts 


Volts 


Amp. 


Copper  Loss  at  Pull  Load 

Regulation Volts  on  Secondary 


Per  Cent . 


All  Day  Efficiency 


Per  Cent. 


Heat  Test! -Rise  in  Temperature,  8  Hrs.  Full  Load 
Data 


De^reei  C 


-r 


\  Signed 


THi  ■laiiwianicn  :<).    :.•■  ?.«.*.  a  cn. 


any  cause  a  similar  test  is  made  on  it,  but  we  do  not  make  any 
attempt  to  test  all  transformers  at  regular  intervals. 

S.  R.  Inch. 
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(a)  Yes;  in  all  cases,  (b)  The  records  of  each  test  are 
properly  recorded  from  time  to  time  and  kept  on  file. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Tested  before  installation  and  each  time  they  are  brought 
to  station  when  making  changes.  Do  not  find  it  necessary  to  test 
on  the  line.     (Overhead  lines  and  grounded  secondaries.) 

M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

B  6.  What  is  the  liability  of  panctnring  the  insulation 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  of  a  meter-current  trans- 
former by  opening  the  secondary  circnit  with  a  fnll  load  on 
the  primary? 

The  secondary  coils  of  a  current  transformer  should  never 
be  opened,  for  when  opening  the  secondary  the  voltage  rises  to 
overcome  the  resistance  and  is  liable  to  puncture  the  insulation. 

H.  N.  Crandall. 

Very  great.  The  potential  across  the  open  secondary  of  a 
500-watt  transformer,  measured  by  a  static  voltmeter,  was  4500 
volts.  C.  F.  Haywood. 

There  is  danger  of  puncturing  insulation  between  adjacent 
layers  of  either  the  primary  or  secondary,  but  no  especial  dangei 
of  puncturing  between  primary  and  secondary. 

M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

B  7.  (a)  Is  it  good  practice  to  nse  transformers  of  different 
sizes  on  an  interconnected  secondary  system,  and  how  should 
they  be  fused?  (b)  How  should  individual  transformers  be 
fused? 

(a)  We  have  found  it  quite  satisfactory,  but  try  to  get  the 
larger  transformers  together  as  much  as  possible,  (b)  We  fuse 
to  the  capacity  of  each  transformer.  We  also  fuse  our  secondar- 
ies and  branches.  L.  E.  Watson. 

We  do  not  consider  it  exactly  good  practice  to  bank  trans- 
formers of  various   capacities  on   an   interconnected   secondary 
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system,  but  rather  to  select  those  of  uniform  capacity  and  type, 
using  in  the  outside  secondar)'  leads  of  transformers  fuses  of 
100  per  cent  overload  capacity.  W.  P.  Hazeltine. 

(a)  Yes.  (b)  Each  transformer  should  be  fused  for  its 
respective  capacity. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brocktox. 

(a)  Transformers  should  not  be  fused  on  an  interconnected 
secondary  system,  (b)  Individual  transformers  should  be  fused 
on  the  primary  and  tied  in  solidly  on  the  secondary  mains. 

W.  T.  M.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

(a)  It  is  not  good  practice  unless  all  the  transformers  have 
exactly  the  same  regulation,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  (b) 
With  either  banked  or  separate  transformers,  fuse  primary  side 
only,  using  fuses  one  and  a  half  to  two  times  the  capacity  of 
the  transformers.  M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

It  is  better  to  have  them  all  of  the  same  size. 

C.  W.  Koiner. 

Can  not  be  considered  as  the  best  practice,  as  the  per  cent 
regulation  is  not  always  proportional  to  the  capacity,  and  those 
of  the  best  regulation  will  take  more  than  the  proper  share  of 
the  load.  W.  H.  C. 

(a)  No.  (b)  Fuse  primaries  for  10  per  cent  more  than 
rated  output  in  watts  divided  by  primary  voltage. 

Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

(a)  It  is  not  good  practice  to  interconnect  secondaries  of 
transformers  of  different  sizes. 

(b)  Fuse  all  transformers  with  fuse  rated  at  the  amount 
of  primary  current  they  will  take  at  full  load,  or  perhaps  a  little 
over — say  10  or  15  per  cent.  H.  N.  Crandall. 

(a)  Transformers  must  be  of  one  size  and  preferably  of  one 
make. 

(b)  Fuse  for  15  per  cent  overload.       D.  Clintox  Shaix. 
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It  is  not  good  practice  to  use  different  sized  transformers 
on  interconnected  secondaries,  as  the  smaller  would  suffer  from 
overload,  especially  in  the  event  of  mishap  to  any  of  the  larger 
ones.  Where  all  transformers  are  of  equal  capacity  it  is  best 
to  fuse  primaries  for  50  or  75  per  cent  overload. 

Chas.  H.  Peters. 

It  is  better  to  use  interconnected  transformers  of  the  same 
make  and  also  of  the  same  size,  though  at  the  ends  of  the  net- 
work smaller  ones  may  be  used  which  will  keep  up  the  pressure 
at  those  points. 

We  connect  the  transformers  solid  to  the  secondary  three 
wires  and  fuse  only  the  outside  wires  between  transformers. 
We  inspect  all  primary  fuses  after  every  electrical  storm. 

A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

(a)  Yes.  Primaries  fused  to  200  per  cent  load.  Secondaries 
not  fused  except  by  junction  fuses  half-way  between  trans- 
formers. 

(b)  Individuals  should  have  primaries  fused  to  200  per 
cent  load,  secondaries  not  fused.  C.  F.  Haywood. 

Yes.  For  lighting  loads  transformers  can  be  fused  for 
100  per  cent  overload.  J.  F.  Dostal. 

It  is  best  practice  to  maintain  the  same  types  and  similar 
sizes  of  transformers  on  respective  sections  of  interconnected 
secondary  system.  G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

(a)  Large  numbers  of  such  transformers  are  used  in  this 
way  with  perfect  results.  Transformers  are  fused  on  primary 
side  only  for  100  per  cent  overload,  and  in  proportion  to  their 
size,  (b)  Individual  transformers  fused  for  100  per  cent  over- 
load is  good  practice 

The  Edisox  Elec.  Ili/g  Co.  of  Boston. 

It  is  better  to  limit  a  'bus  line  to  a  single  transformer,  as 
trouble  on  one  transformer  out  of  several,  causing  it  to  burn 
out  or  fuses  to  blow,  will  throw  an  excessive  load  on  the  other 
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transformers,  thus  increasing  the  tendency  for  the  service  to  be 
interrupted,  whereas  with  the  single  transformer  only  the  in- 
dividual 'bus-line  service  will  be  interrupted. 

Douglass  Burnett. 


B  8.  (a)  How  should  the  sizes  of  transformers  and  second- 
ary mains  be  determined?  (b)  What  are  the  limits  of  economy 
in  substituting  large  transformers  for  smaller  ones? 

(a)  The  size  of  transformers  and  mains  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  density  of  the  load.  As  few  sizes  should  be  used 
as  possible.  One  size  wire,  either  No.  6  or  No.  4,  can  be  used 
for  practically  all  residence  districts,  and  two  or  three  sizes, 
say  No.  2,  No.  o,  No.  0000,  for  business  districts,  (b)  Size 
of  transformers  should  be  about  in  proportion  to  size  of  wire, 
say,  3  to  5-kw  on  No.  6  and  25  to  50-kw  on  No.  0000,  the  dis- 
tance between  transformers  depending  on  the  density  of  load. 

The  Se.\ttle  Elec.  Co. 


The  sizes  of  transformers  and  secondary  mains  can  be  deter- 
mined from  the  nature  of  the  business.  If  in  a  residence  section 
a  smaller  transformer  per  kilowatt  would  be  required  than  in  a 
business  section,  also  smaller  mains,  provided  the  load  is  metered. 

D.  Clinton  Shain. 

B  9.  Is  it  good  practice  to  bank  transformers  in  other 
than  very  thickly  settled  districts;  for  example,  in  a  district 
four  blocks  square,  supplying  60  customers? 

Should  not  say  it  was  good  practice  to  use  a  bank  of  trans- 
formers imless  the  load  was  so  great  as  to  go  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  largest  transformer  that  could  be  bought.  We  are  using 
for  pole  work  transformers  of  100  kilowatts  with  good  results. 
Some  of  these  transformers  have  been  in  use  for  six  years 
supplying  Edison  three-wire  system  without  any  attention  what- 
ever. Jas.  B.  Foote. 

No.  Fred  Pi.  Sharpe. 
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It  depends  entirely  upon  local  conditions. 

D.  Clinton  Shain. 

No;  it  is  not  good  practice  to  bank  transformers.  In  such 
case  it  would  be  better  to  connect  them  separately  if  possible. 

Lee  Jernigan, 

Yes,  if  proper  distribution  of  secondaries  is  maintained. 

G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

A  district  four  blocks  square  containing  fifty  customers  is  a 
very  favorable  density  of  load  for  secondary  network  system* 
The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

It  is  generally  better  practice  not  to  bank  transfonners,  but 
each  transformer  should  feed  as  many  customers  as  is  consist- 
ent with  good  regulation  and  economy  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion, 'm.  R  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

The  investment  necessary  for  the  various  methods  of  instal- 
lation should  be  studied  for  such  a  case,  and  the  one  chosen  which 
after  all  factors  are  considered  will  give  the  largest  return  for 
the  money  invested  and  the  nature  of  the  load  and  number  of 
customers^  must  in  most  cases  be  the  controlling  factor. 

The  Edison  Elec  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 

E  10.  (a)  How  much  transformer  capacity  should  be  allowed 
for  satisfactory  motor  service?  (b)  Should  lights  and  power  be 
Berved  from  the  same  transformer? 

(a)  Transformer  capacity  equal  in  amount  to  rated  motor 
load  should  be  provided.  (b)  Lights  may  be  served  from 
the  same  transformer  as  motors,  provided  the  motor  load  is  a 
fairly  steady  one,  such  as  factory  or  shop  work. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill^g  Co.  of  Brockton. 


(a)  Allow  one  kilowatt  of  transformers  tu  one  horse-i-H^wer 
of  motors  except  for  elevator  and  other  variable-speed  motors, 
for  which  it  is  generally  advisable  to  install  larger  transformers. 
(b)  Lig:hls  and  motors  may  be  run  from  same Hrans formers  if 
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largest  motor  is  not  more  than  half  of  transformer  capacity  and 
motors  are  not  started  oftener  than  twice  a  day. 

M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

(a)  One  kilowatt  per  horse-power  installed  is  very  satis- 
factory for  motor  service,  (b)  Lights  are  very  satisfactorily 
supplied  from  same  transformer  as  power  if  the  transformer 
has  good  regulation  on  inductive  loads. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 

Oudin  Standard  Polyphase  Apparatus  and  Systems,  fourth 
edition,  1904,  page  86:  ''This  means  that  the  transformer,  sup- 
plying current  to  induction  motors  of  average  sizes,  must  have  a 
capacity  of  one  kilowatt  for  cvtry  horse-power  output  of  the 
motors."  See  also.  Fosters  Hand  Book,  third  edition,  1904,  page 
127,  to  the  same  effect.  Alex.  J.  Campbell. 

Transformers  should  be  of  one-kilowatt  for  each  horse- 
power of  the  motor.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

(a)  One  thousand  watts  per  horse-power,     (b)   No. 

F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

(a)  Not  less  than  one-kilowatt  and  in  some  cases  as  high 
as  1.5-kw  for  individual  sets  for  one-hp  motors,  (b)  Should 
consider  it  safe  to  put  motors  on  lighting  transformers  if  starting 
current  of  motors  does  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  capacity  of 
transformers  connected;  otherwise  not.  W.  H.   C. 

(a)  One  kilowatt  per  horse-power  connected. 

(b)  Yes,  if  secondaries  are  of  ample  size  and  regulation 
is  good.  D.  Clinton  Shain. 

(a)  One  kilowatt  of  transformer  capacity  per  horse-power. 

(b)  Lights  and  power  from  the  same  transformer  is  com- 
mon practice  and  very  satisfactory.  H.  J.  Mevek. 

(a)  One-kilowatt  transformer  capacity  should  be  allowed 
for  each  horse-power  of  motor  in  use.  (b^  Ordinarily  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  use  of  lights  from  the  same  transformer. 

A.  R.  MacKinnon. 
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For  alternating-current  single-phase  motors,  install  trans- 
formers double  the  capacity  of  the  motors  connected.  If  motor 
load  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  lighting  load  connected, 
or  if  former  is  used  only  in  the  daytime,  the  same  transformer 
can  serve  both ;  otherwise  set  a  separate  transformer  for  the 
motor.  Warren  Partriekje, 


This  depends  on  power  factor,  but  ordinarily  one-kilowatt 
transformer  capacity  should  be  installed  per  horse-power  of 
motor  installation.  Separate  transformers  should  be  employed 
to  serve  lighting  circuits.  G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

Light  and  power  may  be  served  from  the  same  transformer 
when  the  conditions  of  power  service  are  such  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  lighting  regulation.  Allow  single-phase  motors  up  to 
five  horse-power.  Douglass  Burnett. 

B  IL  On  a  three- wire  secoEdary  line,  110-220  volts,  3000 
feet  long,  there  are  two  transformers  of  30  kilowatts  each, 
located  respectively  750  feet  from  either  end  of  the  secondary 
line.  Both  transfoiiners  are  supplied  with  current  from  the 
same  primary  circuit*  The  maximum  load  at  any  one  time  is 
very  close  to  1600  16-candle-power  lamps.  The  proportion  of  thu 
load  located  on  either  side  of  a  point  half  way  between  the  two 
transformers  at  any  time  does  not  exceed  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  load  of  the  entire  secondary  circuit.  Is  it  better  to  operate 
these  two  transformers  in  mnltiple  on  a  continuous  secondary 
circuit,  or  is  it  better  practice  to  cut  the  secondary  circuit  at  a 
point  half  way  between  the  two  transformers  and  operate  the 
secondary  as  two  separate  circuits,  each  one  fed  by  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  trausf ormers  ? 

Better  cut  tlie  secondary  and  let  each  transformer  carr>'  its 
own  load,  M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ea  Co. 

\'ery  little  difference  as  to  economy  of  operation  in  the  two 
methods,  but  a  considerable  difference  as  to  reliability  and  quality 
of  service. 

The  Edison  Elec  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 
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Use  a  continuous  secondary  circuit  with  the  two  trans- 
formers in  multiple  J.  F.  Dostal. 

If  the  secondary  circuit  were  cut  the  danger  of  all  the  load 
being  thrown  on  one  transformer,  blowing  its  fuses  and  putting 
the  entire  street  in  darkness,  would  be  done  away  with.  Again, 
if  the  two  are  connected  in  multiple  and  fuses  blow,  the  primary 
circuit  must  be  cut  off  to  enable  transformers  to  be  re-fused, 
whereas  if  circuits  are  separate  this  is  not  necessary.  I  should 
say  in  this  case,  cut  the  circuit.  A.  Peters. 

It  would  be  better  to  operate  the  two  connected.  In  the  event 
of  one  breaking  down  the  other  would  serve  to  supply  the  custo- 
mer while  repairs  are  being  made,  and  the  number  of  lights 
used  could  be  decreased  to  prevent  overload.       C.  W.  Koiner. 

Best  to  keep  the  two  transformers  on  the  continuous  sec- 
ondary circuit.  G.  H.  Cushman. 

The  fact  that  a  load  of  1500  i6-cp  lamps  is  supplied  from 
two  30-kw  transformers,  shows  these  transformers  to  be  about 
40  per  cent  overloaded  at  maximum.  Under  such  conditions,  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  adjust  primary  voltage  on  this 
circuit  so  as  not  to  run  over  voltage  into  nearby  transformers, 
which  might  not  be  running  on  overload,  and  thereby  straining 
lamps  connected  with  them.  As  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
anything  like  uniform  voltage  on  individual  secondaries  fed 
from  same  primary,  by  all  means  connect  secondaries  together, 
but  have  transformers  of  similar  capacity,  and  be  sure  that  pri- 
maries and  secondaries  are  so  connected  as  not  to  create  opposi- 
tion. Chas.  H.  Peters. 

Should  connect  the  transformers  in  multiple  to  the  sec- 
ondaries so  that  the  lightly-loaded  end  of  transformer  could  help 
cut  the  other.  A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

Under  conditions  noted  should  consider  it  better  practice 
to  cut  secondary  circuit  and  operate  as  two  separate  and  in- 
dependent circuits.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 
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Operate  the  'bus  line  as  two  separate  circuits. 

Douglass  Burnett. 


B  12.  What  amount  of  overloading  of  transformers  on  peak 
load  will  g^ve  the  best  all-day  efficiency?  What  per  cent  over- 
load is  safe  or  economical? 

Do  not  consider  that  overloading  transformer  is  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  regulation.  Most  complaints  of  low 
voltage  in  houses  are  of  service  during  peak  hours.      W.  H.  C. 

Twenty-five  per  cent.  C.  W.  Koixer. 

About  75  per  cent.  G.  H.  Cushman. 

Transformers  up  to  20-kw  sizes  can  safely  be  carried  on  a 
20  per  cent  overload  during  the  peak  of  the  load  in  summer  and 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  overload  in  winter.  J.  F.  Dostal. 

Should  not  exceed  50  per  cent  overloading  on  transformers 
for  period  of  peak  load  if  time  does  not  exceed  half  hour;  if 
longer  period,  should  limit  overloading  to  25  per  cent. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

We  consider  50  per  cent  overload  on  peak  as  reasonably 
safe.  The  Edison   Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

Thirty  to  40  per  cent  overload  at  peak  will  not  injure  a  good 
transformer,  and  this  condition  gives  about  the  best  all-day 
efficiency.  M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

For  short  peak-load  periods,  one  to  two  hours,  50  per 
cent  overload  is  safe  and  is  the  maximum  overloading  that 
should  be  allowed  for  economical  operation. 

The  Enisox  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 

R  13.  What  reasons  have  led  to  the  recent  increase  in 
insulation  in  transformers?  This  has  been  noticed  particnlarly^ 
in  10-kw  apparatus. 
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In  all  probability  increased  insulation  is  the  outcome  of 
grounding  transformer  secondaries.  It  is  evident  that  if  trans- 
formers with  grounded  secondaries  are  active  during  severe 
lightning  storms,  and  primaries  become  affected,  there  is  every 
inducement  for  a  static  discharge  between  primary  and  secondary 
windings  at  their  commencement,  which,  being  followed  by  cur- 
rent, would  soon  break  down  the  best  insulation. 

Chas,  H.  Peters. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  think  there  is  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  insulation  between  primary  and  secondary  of  a 
transformer : 

First — For  public  safety. 

Second— For  life  of  transformer.  E.  F.  Legge. 

E  14.  Do  we  not  pay  too  much  for  high  efficiency  In  the 
transformer  and  would  not  a  sliglit  increase  in  the  power  loss 
effect  a  great  saving  in  trst  cost  and  interest? 

At  a  bare  production  cost  of  1.5  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  a 
change  of  one  per  cent  in  the  loss  of  a  looo-watt  transformer 
amounts  to  $1.31  per  annum,  which  at  a  15  per  cent  interest  and 
depreciation  charge  is  equivalent  to  an  investment  of  $8.74, 
In  other  words,  for  every  tenth  of  one  per  cent  gain  in  trans- 
former efficiency,  we  can  afford  to  pay  an  additional  first  cost 
of  874  cents  per  kilowatt  capacity.  Warren  Partridge. 

This  is  a  question  dependent  entirely  upon  local  conditions, 
cost  of  fuel,  ei  c(B(era.  J,  Wilbur  Hublev. 


As  the  construction  of  transformers  is  purely  a  technical 
proposition  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  and  as  engineers  are 
always  striving  for  the  best,  it  would  be  a  bad  idea  for  the 
customer  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  but  the  best,  and  the 
actual  cost  of  construction  of  transformers  slightly  lower  in 
efficiency  than  the  best  now  offered  would  be  little  different 
from  those  at  present  on  the  market.  F.  G.  Proutt, 

Determine  the  reply  in  the  same  way  that  you  would  the 
cost  and  efficiency  of  station  machinery  for  your  steady  load 
v.  2 — 20 
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versus  your  peak  load.  The  highest  efficiency  is  required,  and 
the  greatest  cost  warranted,  in  the  transformers  that  handle  a 
steady  load.  DoacLASS  Burnett. 

B  15.  Are  transfonnera  as  effioient  when  wouiid  for  6000 
to  16,000  alternations  without  chang^ing  the  primary  connec* 
tions  a»  transformers  that  are  wound  for  one  frequency  only! 

Generally,  transformers  built  fur  low  frequency  are  more 
efficient  when  operated  on  a  higher  frequency,  and  the  contrary 
is  true  with  transformers  built  for  high  frequency  on  low- 
frequency  systems.  W.  H,  C 

Transformers  are  more  efficient  when  wound  for  the  fre- 
quency at  which  they  are  to  be  operated.        H.  N.  Crandall, 


No. 


Harry  M.  Hope. 


More  efficient  when  designed  for  one  frequency  only, 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley, 


K  IB.  In  changing  over  an  UOO-volt,  single-phase  system 
to  2200  voltsy  is  it  practical^  safe  and  economical  to  take  two 

transformers  of  the  same  size  and  type,  connect  the  primaries  of 
the  two  in  series  and  parallel  the  secondaries? 

In  changing  from  the  i  too- volt  system  to  2200  volts,  it 
would  probably,  for  several  reasons,  figure  out  a  good  investment 
to  scrap  or  trade  the  old  transformers,  replacing  same  with  those 
of  a  larger  and  more  modern  type.  With  some  of  the  older  types, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  successfully  connect  two  1 100- volt 
transformers  in  series  across  2200-volt  lines,  to  operate  on  a 
three- wire  secondary  system,  which  it  would  appear  advisable 
to  install  in  connection  with  above-noted  change  of  transformers, 

W.  P.   Hazeltiki 

No.  F.  C,  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

It  is  not  economical  to  use  two  transformers  where  one  will 
do  and  it  is  done  only  where  transformers  are  too  good  to  dis- 
card when  such  changes  are  made,  C.  W.  Koinbr. 
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It  is  feasible,  probably  safe,  but  not  efficient  or  in  line  with 
good  practice.  W.  H.  C. 

You  will  be  perfectly  safe  in  adopting  this  arrangement. 

A.  Peters. 

Yes.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

It  is  safe  to  connect  two  1 100- volt  transformers  with  pri- 
maries in  series  on  2200-volt  circuit,  but  is  not  practical  or 
economical  when  the  cost  of  the  transformers  is  considered. 

H.  N.  Crandall. 


Yes,  it  is  quite  practical  to  connect  the  two  transformer 
primaries  in  series  and  their  secondaries  in  parallel,  provided 
secondaries  are  connected  in  proper  order ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  old  transformers  are  seldom  economical  to  use. 

Chas.  H.  Peters. 

Yes;  it  is  safe  to  take  two  iioo-volt  transformers  and  con- 
nect their  primaries  in  series  and  their  secondaries  in  parallel, 
and  use  them  on  a  2200-volt  primary.    It  is  often  practiced. 

Lee  Jernigan. 

It  is  practical  and  safe,  but  not  economical. 

G.   H.  CUSHMAN. 

It  is  entirely  practical  and  economical,  and  we  consider  it 
safe,  as  they  will  be  operating  only  on  their  rated  voltages. 
However,  the  transformer  losses  will  be  greater  than  with  one 
transformer.  A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

This  has  been  done  in  emergencies,  or  as  a  sort  of  makeshift, 
but  such  a  system  will  have  heavy  core  losses. 

J.  F.  DOSTAL. 

It  is  practical,  but  not  economical  or  desirable  as  a  per- 
manent proposition.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 
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In  view  of  the  generous  allowances  the  manufacturers 
usually  made  for  old  transformers,  we  would  suggest,  in  the 
case  mentioned,  exchanging  the  old  transformers  for  new  ones 
of  2200-volt  primaries. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'o  Co,  of  Brockton. 


The  method  suggested  would  be  entirely  practical  and 
entirely  safe,  but  not  economical.  F.  G,  Proutt, 

This  is  very  bad  practice  from  the  point  of  safety,  but  from 
the  point  of  economy  little  can  be  said  against  it. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston, 

fi  17,  Wtat  causes  a  transformer  to  generate  static  cur- 
rent w]iich  affects  the  secondary  circuit  to  tlie  extent  that  a 
person  can  not  handle  a  chandelier  or  desk  fan  without  receiving 
a  severe  shock  t 

I  should  imagine  that  the  trouble  comes  from  the  secondary 
wires  of  that  particular  transformer  being  crossed  with  high- 
tension  wires  somewhere — probably  series  arc.  J.  F.  C. 

Never  heard  of  such  a  case  with  a  good  transformer. 

W.  H.  C. 

Capacity  effect,  which  could  be  relieved  by  lightning  ar- 
resters on  line.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

We  think  it  probable  that  the  shocks  in  question  were  due 
either  to  a  ground  on  the  secondary  circuit  or  to  a  static  charge 
generated  by  friction  of  electricity  caused  by  the  individual 
walking  over  a  thick  carpet  or  other  rough  substance.  We  en- 
countered numerous  cases  of  the  latter  kind  during  the  past 
winter  on  account  of  exceptionally  cold,  dry  weather. 

The  Edison  Elec  IuJg  Co,  of  Brockton, 

Primary  current  may  be  leaking  into  secondary* 

The  Seattle  Elec.  Co. 
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You  will  find  your  transformer  defective.  You  are  getting 
current  from  the  primary  circuit,  and  the  transformer  should  be 
put  out  of  service  to  avoid  accidents.  E.  A.  Bechstein, 

B  18.  (a)  Does  a  transfomier  oO  deteriorate  throagh  use 
and  to  what  extent?  (b)  What  are  the  results  of  immersine 
insTilation  in  oil  for,  say,  five  years? 

I  do  not  know  that  it  deteriorates,  but  it  does  evaporate  from 
10  to  25  per  cent  per  annum.  In  my  judgment,  transformer  coils 
once  oiled  should  always  be  oiled,  as  the  heat  has  a  very  bad 
effect  on  insulation  that  has  once  been  immersed  in  oil  and 
allowed  to  go  dry.  J.  F.  C, 

(a)  Nothing  to  speak  of.  (b)  I  have  a  40-kw  transformer 
that  has  been  in  service  five  years  with  same  oil;  insulation  is 
as  bright  and  pliable  as  the  day  it  was  installed. 

Fred  B.  Sharpe, 


(a)  The  oil  gradually  deteriorates  and  should  be  changed  at 
intervals  of  about  three  years. 

(b)  The  eflfect  of  oil  on  insulation  seems  to  be  a  preservative 
one  rather  than  otherwise.  It  prevents  insulation  from  becoming 
dry  and  brittle  and  therefore  maintains  its  life  and  insulating 
(jualities.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


B  19,  (a)  Have  yon  been  oompelled  to  place  constant-omr- 
rent  transformers  in  separate  rooms,  on  acconnt  of  insnranoe 
mles?  (b)  Do  you  make  provision  for  draining  the  oil  from 
these  transformers  in  case  of  fire? 


(a)  No.    (b)  No. 


F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 


(a)  No.     (b)  No. 
(a)  No.    (b)  No. 


Andrew  F.  Hall. 


F.  Ellwood  Smith. 
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B  20»  (a)  What  is  considered  the  best  practice  in  pro- 
tecting transformers  from  lightning — kick  coils  or  lightning 
arresters,  or  some  of  each?  (b)  What  form  of  ground  is  efficient 
and  least  expensive  to  install? 

(a)  Use  both  choke  coils  and  arresters  on  high-tension  line. 

(b)  Make  ground  of  copper  plate  about  three  feet  by  two 
feet ;  sink  into  good  damp  earth  and  lay  on  a  bed  of  coke,  broken 
fme,  more  coke  being  placed  on  top,  then  earth  filled  in.  Keep 
ground  wire  as  straight  as  possible;  never  allow  short  kinks  or 
turns  in  it.  A,  Peters. 

(a)  Lightning  arresters,  (b)  Two-inch  pipe  driven  into 
the  ground  until  permanent  moist  earth  is  met  with. 

F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

It  is  not  current  practice  to  use  kick  coils  in  connection  with 
lightning  arresters  for  the  protection  of  transformer.  The 
arresters  are  used  alone  and  the  ordinary  line  lightning  arresters 
arc  used  for  this  purpose.  Kicking  coils  arc  used  in  stations, 
however.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Transformer  windings  themselves  are  practically  equivalent 
to  kicking  coils,  and  if  the  line  is  properly  protected  with 
arresters  no  extra  precautions  are  commercially  necessary. 

W.  H.  C 

(a)  We  are  using  both  on  same  lines  and  have  had  very 
little  trouble. 

(b)  One-half  bushel  pulverized  charcoal  or  coke  five  feet 
in  ground  covering  good  copper  plate  soldered  to  wire, 

ANDREW  F.  Hali- 


(a)  Lightning  arresters. 


(b)   Copper-plate  ground. 

Fred  B.  Sharpe. 


^a)  Both  lightning  arresters  and  choke  coils  should  be 
tised.  The  best  is  none  too  good,  (b)  A  copper  plate  sur- 
rounded by  gas  coke  to  insure  moisture  is  probably  the  best, 

Harry  M.  Hope 
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(a)  If  secondaries  are  nut  grunnded,  transformer  windings 
will,  in  themselves,  act  as  efficient  kicking  coils.  In  cases  of 
severe  electric  storms,  such  as  we  experience  in  the  mountains, 
we  have  often  found  the  kick  of  these  windings  so  strong  that 
heav>'  insulator-type  primary  fuse  blocks  would  be  shattered 
into  fragments  and  the  metal  fused  together,  leaving  trans- 
former windings  apparently  uninjured.    Be  liberal  with  arresters, 

(b)  Good  grounds  are  not  easily  made  and  maintained. 
Water  is  the  best,  if  handy  and  permanent,  A  good  ground  in 
dry  localities  is  made  by  digging  a  hole  deep  enough  to  get 
into  a  little  moisture,  taking  a  sheet  of  copper  not  less  than  20 
inches  square  by  one-thirty-second-inch  thick,  to  which  is  riveted 
and  soldered  a  piece  of  No.  o  copper  wire,  or,  better  still,  two 
such  wire  connections  extending  above  ground.  Bend  sheet  into 
the  form  of  a  cylinder,  and,  when  in  place,  pack  inside  and  out- 
side of  it  with  crushed  coke  until  plate  is  well  covered,  then 
fill  in  with  dirt.  Chas.  H.  Peters. 


(a)  We  use  both,  (b)  For  a  ground  we  use  a  galvanized 
pump-rod  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  about  twenty-five  feet 
long,  which  we  drive  down  beside  the  pole,  soldering  the  wire  to 
the  rod  at  the  top  of  the  ground.  L,  E   Watson. 

(a)  Lightning  arresters  give  the  best  results,  as  the  trans- 
formers act  as  kick  coils.     With  the  transformers  acting  as  kick., 
coils,  the  lightning  arresters  are  needed  to  remove  the  lightning 
from  the  wires  before  it  reaches  the  transformer. 

(b)  A  good  ground  can  be  made  by  burying  two  sheets  of 
one-sixteenth-inch  by  three- feet  by  three- feet  galvanized  sheet - 
iron,  four  or  five  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
having  same  connected  together  and  to  the  lightning  arrester 
by  a  No.  6  copper  wire  A.  M,  Co\'er. 

(a)  Efficient  line  lightning  arresters  on  Jbasis  of  four  per 
mile  give  good  protection.  The  use  of  kick  coils  and  station 
lightning  arresters  furnishes  additional  protection,  (b)  A  16- 
foot  length  of  galvanized-iron  pipe  driven  into  ground  to  depth 
of  10  feet  alongside  of  pole  forms  a  good  ground  when  con- 
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netted  by  No.  4  copper  wire  lead  from  lightning  arresters.  The 
question  of  securing  good  ground  is  one  of  local  conditions 
however,  G,  Wilbur  Hubley, 

R  21.  Is  grouiidiiig  the  nentral  of  a  three-wire  secondaiy 
system  found  to  break  down  many  transfonners  by  lightning! 

Grounded  secondaries  ought  not  to  cause  much  trouble  from 

lightning  if  grounding  is  properly  done  and  single-gap  arresters 
are  installed  plentifully  from  neutral  to  outer  wires. 

W.H.  C 

No.  G.    H.  CUSHMAN. 

If  the  primary  wires  are  not  well  protected  by  lightning 
arresters  a  grounded  neutral  of  the  secondary  will  aid  in  a 
breakdown  of  the  transformer,  caused  by  lightning  coming  in 
on  the  primary  wires  and  jumping  to  the  grounded  secondary* 
This  causes  an  arc  which  breaks  down  the  transformer, 

A.  M.  Cover. 

In  four  years'  service  have  not  experienced  any  breaking 
down  of  transformers  by  the  grounded  neutral  of  a  lengthy 
three-wire  secondary,  C.  C.  Gartland, 

Grounding  the  neutral  of  a  three-wire  secondary  system  is 
entirely  satisfactory  in  every  w^ay.  If  it  resulted  in  the  breaking 
down  of  insulation  in  the  transformer  it  would  still  be  desirable, 
as  transformers  that  would  not  stand  service  when  connected 
up  with  grounded  neutral  should  not  be  used  at  all 

F.  G.  Proutt. 

No.  W<  T.  M,.  N,  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Six  years*  experience  with  grounded  secondaries  has  not 
shown  any   increase  in  transformer  burnouts   from  this  cause* 

M,  R  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Our  neutral  wire  is  grounded,  and  during  the  past  three 
years,  although  we  are  situated  in  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
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therefore  particularly  liable  to  lightning  storms,  we  have  lost 
only  one  transformer  from  this  cause;  this  transformer  was  of 
the  shell  type  and  probably  not  so  well  insulated  between  primary 
and  secondary  as  a  core  type  transformer  would  be. 

S.  R.  Inch. 


B  22.  (a)  Is  it  advisable  to  ground  a  transformer  where 
using  the  two-wire  system,  and  (b)  is  the  efficiency  affected  if 
the  primary  or  secondary  coils  are  connected  in  series? 

Yes,  by  all  means  ground  all  secondary  two-wire  systems 
on  one  side  with  single-gap  arrester  across  mains.  Never  force 
a  static  charge  taken  up  by  one  side  to  traverse  the  secondary 
of  a  transformer  or  the  meter  shunt  coils  or  lamps  in  a  house 
in  order  to  get  to  ground.  W.  H.  C. 


Do  not  consider  it  good  practice  to  ground  transformers 
on  two- wire  system.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

(a)  It  is  advisable  to  ground  transformers  on  two-wire 
systems,  (b)  Efficiency  of  a  transformer  is  independent  of 
method  of  connection,  provided  voltage  per  coil  is  normal. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 


The  secondary  wires  of  all  transformers  whether  two  or 
three  wires  should  be  grounded.  The  cost  is  not  excessive  and 
the  insurance  derived  in  this  way  from  liability  to  accidents  on 
customers  premises  is  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the  ground 
conn^tion.  F.  G.  Proutt. 

(a)  Yes.  (b)  Efficiency  is  not  affected  in  any  way  by 
such  connections  as  are  spoken  of.       W.  T.  M.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Ca)  It  IS  always  advisable  to  ground  secondaries  of  custo- 
mers' transformers,  (b)  Efficiency  should  be  the  same  whether 
coils  are  in  multiple  or  in  scries.  M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 
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E  23.  Should  not  the  grounded  **Y'*  conncctian  be  required 
in  transformation  from  high-voltage  to  low-voltage  distribution 
system,  as  a  matter  of  safety  to  life  as  well  as  property! 


As  a  safety  precaution,  yes. 


G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


Grounding  the  neutral  of  the  high-tension  side  of  Y-con- 
nected  transformers  does  not  protect  the  low-tension  side  from 
trouble  resulting  from  crosses  between  primary  and  secondary. 

The  Seattle  Elec.  Co. 


In  all  transformers  from,  say,  iioo  volts  up,  a  grounded 
neutral  is  a  wise  precaution  against  breakdown  of  insulation  in 
transformers  and  cross  between  primar>^  and  secondary  wiring 
outside  of  transformers.  With  high-tension  transmission  sys- 
tems it  may  be  preferable  to  ground  through  a  spark  gap,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  windings  of  unnecessary  strain. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  decisions  of  the  court  in  the 
last  few  years  holding  lighting  and  power  companies  responsible 
for  damages  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  primary  current 
on  the  secondary  wiring,  the  point  made  by  the  prosecution  being 
that  where  absolute  means  of  protection  arc  well  known  to  the 
art  and  can  be  applied  at  reasonable  cost,  the  defendant  was 
obligated  to  adopt  such  precaution,  or  in  case  he  should  not  see 
fit  to  do  so,  to  be  held  responsible  for  damages  resulting  from  his 
neglect.  M.  Carrington. 

In  general,  it  is  safer  both  to  life  and  to  propyerty  to  ground 
the  low-tension  distribution  system  when  there  is  transformation 
from  a  high-voltage  line.  If  the  low  tension  is  Y-connected  the 
ground  connection  should  preferably  be  made  at  the  middle 
point.  If  a  three-phase  secondary  circuit  is  not  Y-connected 
the  one  ground  connection  should  be  made  either  by  connecting 
one  of  the  three  wires  or  the  middle  point  of  one  of  the  three 
phases.  The  Westinghouse  Elec.  and  Mfg.  Co, 


R  24.  Has  the  oil-cooled  air-transformer  any  advantages 
over  the  air-blast  type  for  transmission-line  work  where  lightning 
disturbances  are  frequent? 
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Yes.  The  well-known  tendency  of  oil  to  reinsulate  after 
puncture,  also  to  kill  the  arc  resulting  from  puncture,  provides 
a  valuable  precaution,  not  possible  with  transformers  of  the 
air-blast  type.  Furthermore,  air-blast  transformers  are  liable 
to  complete  destruction  of  windings  from  the  starting  of  an  arc, 
due  to  static  discharge.  M.  Carrjngton. 

Lightning  and  static  disturbances  pass  much  more  freely 
over  surfaces  in  air  than  they  do  through  solid  insulating 
mater iah  There  is  therefore  less  likelihood  of  discharge  taking 
place  in  an  oil-insulated  transformer  than  in  the  air-blast  type. 
Furthermore,  when  a  discharge  does  take  place  the  oil  may  heal 
the  difficulty  and  allow  the  transformer  to  continue  to  operate. 
Numerous  cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred. 

The  Westinghouse  Elec.  and  Mfg.  Co. 

The  general  experience  has  been  that  the  oil-cooled  trans- 
former is  much  less  liable  to  be  burned  out  bv  lighting, 

M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Should  prefer  an  oil-cooled  transformer  for  all  high-tension 
work,  as  the  insulation  is  better  protected  and  better  preserved. 

N.  T.  Wilcox, 

R  25.  Would  it  be  feasiMe  to  step  down  from  a  line  presa- 
tire  of  10»000  volts  to  a  pressure  of  2300  volts,  transformer  to 
be  located  on  a  pole  exposed  to  the  weather?  TW«  fuestion  arises 
in  the  case  of  a  small  town  too  far  from  the  generating  statiom 
to  feed  economically  at  4000  volts,  the  load  of  which  does  not 
at  present  warrant  the  installation  of  a  substation. 

It  w^ould  be  possible  to  locate  a  io,ocio-voU  to  2300-volt 
transformer  on  a  pole.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  I  should  build  a 
platform,  using  two  poles  if  necessary,  to  support  transformer, 
and  fuse  both  primary  and  secondary.  Enclose  lightning  ar- 
resters in  water  and  fireproof  box.  H,  N,  Crakdall. 


There  should  be  no  reason  why  such  a  transformer  could 
not  be  operated  on  a  pole  exposed  to  the  weather,  provided  the 
wires  are  substantially  supported  and  insulated.     In  one  plant 
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with  which  the  writer  is  familiar  two  transformers  mounted  on 
poles  stepping  down  from  8800  to  2200,  have  been  in  service  for 
five  years  without  giving  any  trouble.  H.  B.  Gear. 

With  a  good  type  of  trans forn}er  and  proper  construction 
this  might  give  satisfaction,  although  it  would  be  best  to  have  a 
small  weatherproof  building  containing  primary  switch  and  cut- 
outs, with  lightning  arresters  at  entrance. 

Ralph  D.  Laxton. 

It  is  not  good  practice  to  step  from  10,000  volts  with  trans- 
former exposed  on  a  pole.  While  with  extra  precaution  in 
hanging  transfonner  and  disposition  of  wires,  such  an  installa- 
tion might  operate  with  apparent  success,  the  risks  are  too  great 
to  be  absolutely  practicable.  Lee  Boyer, 


This  would  be  feasible. 


M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y,  Ed.  Co, 


With  a  first-class  oil-insulated  and  cooled  transformer  there 
should  be  very  little  trouble  if  the  unit  is  not  too  large.  Ample 
lightning  protection  should  be  afforded,  and  transformers  should 
be  inspected  regularly.  A.  Bacsley. 

It  would  be  feasible  to  locate  a  moderate-sized  transformer 
for  stepping  down  from  10,000  volts  to  2300  volts  on  a  pole, 
provided  particular  care  is  taken  in  protecting  the  transfonner 
leads.  A  transformer  should  be  ordered  for  outdoor  work,  as 
some  substation  transformers  would  not  be  satisfactory  for  pole- 
line  work.  W.  G.  Carlton. 

I  see  no  reason  why  10,000  volts  can  not  be  used  on  the 
transformer  to  step  down  to  2300.  If  necessary,  additional  pro- 
tection could  be  given  to  keep  the  insulation  on  the  terminals 
from  deteriorating  due  to  exposure  to  the  air.  Of  course,  in 
work  of  this  kind,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  the  very  best 
makes  of  transformers.  N.  T.  Wilcox. 


H  26.  Have  any  members  had  trouble  with  floatinp*ooU 
constant-current  transformers  "pumping"  or  ''ohaming'*  violently 
at  uneven  intervals?  If  to,  under  what  oironmitanoes  or  con- 
ditions, and  what  remedy  can  be  applied  t 
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We  met  this  difficulty  by  clearing  our  circuits. of  grounds 
and  reducing  the  current  sent  out.  We  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  overcoming  the  trouble  and  tried  so  many  things  that  we 
are  not  exactly  sure  just  what  one  thing  remedied  the  trouble. 

R  H.  KoRST. 

Have  observed  slight  tendency  to  pump,  due  to  variable 
frequency  on  transformer  operated  from  inverted  rotary  con- 
verter driven  by  railway  generator.  Trouble  from  this  cause 
must,  of  course,  be  corrected  at  generating  end  of  line.  Pump- 
ing due  to  line  condensance  might  be  remedied  by  installation 
of  static  dischargers  on  secondary  line.  Systems  operating  at 
a  moderate  power  factor  are  rather  more  stable  than  those  whose 
designers  strive  for  too  much  in  this  direction. 

Ralph  D,  Laxtox. 

Swinging  grounds  or  sluggish  lamps  will  produce  this  con- 
dition; if  regulator  is  overloaded  or  oil  is  too  heavy,  the  same 
results  will  follow.  G.  E.  Palmer. 

Yes;  the  cause  was  a  swinging  partial  ground  (trees, 
et  ccBtera).  We  have  found  that  our  "tubs"  are  excellent  ground 
detectors.  By  trimming  all  trees  that  could  touch  our  arc  wires 
and  by  putting  heavier  oil  in  the  transformer  dashpots  than  was 
supplied  with  them,  we  have  eliminated  the  trouble. 

S.  R.  Inch. 

E  27.  To  what  extent  is  the  nse  of  the  "Two-transfonner 
Eesmltant  Belta'^  method  of  traEsfonnation  liable  to  unbalance  a 
3-phase  system  on  full  load,  where  the  capacity  of  transformera 
i»  60  per  cent  of  generating-plant  capacity? 

Two  transformers  will  not  unbalance  a  three-phase  system 
of  connected  delta ;  that  is,  if  the  load  is  not  unbalanced. 

H.  N.  Crandall. 


If  two  transformers  are  used  on  two  of  the  three  phases 
of  a  three-phase  circuit  for  supplying  a  three-phase  circuit  that 
is  equally  loaded  on  all  of  the  phases,  there  will  be  very  little 
unbalance.    The  load  will  be  practically  the  same  on  each  of  the 
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phases  of  the  generator.  There  will  be  a  slight  difference  in 
voltage  on  the  different  phases  of  the  secondary  circuit,  resulting 
from  the  unsymmetrical  relation  of  the  transformers. 

The  Westinghouse  Elec.  and  Mfg.  Co, 


R  28.  With  a  cost  of  5  per  cent  in  favor  of  a  3-phase 
transformer  against  three  single-phase  transformers  of  same  total 
capacityt  which  is  the  more  desirable  and  economical  to  install 
to  fnmish  current  to  a  3-pha8e  induction  motor?  In  other 
words,  wonld  one  3-pha8e,  15-kilowatt  transformer  be  preferable 
to  three  single-phase,  5-kilowatt  transformers? 

I  would  recommend  three  five-kilowatt  transformers,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  interchangeable  and  may  be  used  for  lighting 
in  other  locations  if  power  is  discontinued,      H»  N,  Crandall. 


Modem  tendency  seems  to  be  toward  the  three-phase  trans- 
former on  account  of  simplicity  of  installation,  economy  of  space 
on  poles  and  better  efficiency.  Where  it  is  practicable  to  carry 
a  small  reserve  stock  to  guard  against  possible  losses,  would 
recommend  three-phase  transformer.  Under  most  conditions* 
three  or  two  standard  single-phase  transformers  could  be  used 
temporarily  to  replace  a  disabled  three-phase  one. 

Ralph  D.  Laxton. 


Three  single-phase  transformers  are  preferable  m  place  of 
one  three-phase,  where  floor  space  permits,  because  should 
trouble  occur  from  any  one  transformer,  the  same  can  be  cut 
out  and  service  maintained.  H.  J.  Mever. 

The  three-phase  transformer  should  give  fully  as  satisfactory 
results  in  operating  as  the  three  single- phase  transformers.  The 
advantage  of  using  the  three  single-phase  transformers  lies  in 
the  greater  flexibility  of  the  arrangement  when  it  comes  to 
making  alterations  or  readjustment  of  plant, 

DuGALD  C  Jackson. 
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In  purchasing  transformers,  either  for  lighting  or  power 
purposes,  only  such  should  be  purchased  as  can  be  used  for  either 
class  of  service.  Two  ordinary  lighting  transformers  can  be 
taken  arid  used  for  power  work  and  should  the  power  work  be 
discontinued,  the  transformers  may  be  used  equally  well  for 
lighting  service.  For  this  reason  if  no  other  it  is  bad  policy  to 
install  three-phase  transformers  that  are  only  suitable  for  power 
work.  F.  G.  Proutt. 


This  question  is  one  that  has  to  be  settled  for  each  case 
separately.  If  the  unit  to  be  supplied  is  small  and  the  customer 
has  not  a  long-term  contract,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  use  three 
small  transformers,  so  that  they  can  be  used  elsewhere  if  neces- 
sary. If  the  unit  to  be  supplied  is  large  and  the  contract  is  for 
a  long  term,  it  would  probably  be  best  to  install  one  three-phase* 
transformer,  especially  if  the  floor  space  is  limited. 

The  three  transformers,  when  connected  in  delta,  have  the 
advantage  over  one  three-phase  transformer  should  a  burn-out 
occur.  The  motor  could  be  operated  on  85  per  cent  of  its  full- 
load  on  two  transformers,  while  in  case  of  trouble  with  one 
three-phase  transformer,  the  entire  unit  is  out  of  service. 

A.  Balsley. 

s 
lamps-arc.  incandescent,  etc 

SI.  In  rating  alternating-current  arc  lamps  should  the 
apparent  or  the  real  watts  be  the  basis? 

The  rating  should  be  in  the  real  watts.        C.  W.  Koiner. 

The  real  watts,  as  they  determine  the  light  given ;  preferably 
the  real  watts  consumed  by  the  arc  itself,  or  "the  watts  at  the 
arc."  Geo.  B.  Lauder. 


In  rating  alternating-current  arc  lamps  the  real  watts  should 
be  the  basis.  David  W.  Beaman. 
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The  real  watts.  A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

As  a  question  of  capacity,  the  apparent  watts  should  be 
considered,  but  as  a  question  of  actual  power,  true  watts  should 
be  the  basis.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Real  watts.  F.  Ellwood  Smith. 

The  basis  of  rating  all  alternating-current  apparatus  should 
be  on  the  apparent  and  not  the  real  watts ;  to  do  otherwise  would  be 
to  discriminate  in  favor  of  low  power  factor  devices  requiring 
equal  unit  of  investment  without  the  same  return. 

A.  A.  P.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

In  rating  for  power  consumed  the  load  on  engine  is  pro- 
portional to  the  real  watts,  while  the  heating,  and  consequently 
the  load  on  generator,  is  limited  by  apparant  watts,  or,*  more 
exactly,  by  the  current.  J.  S.  Robinson. 

Real  watts.  M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

True  watts,  always.  J.  W.  Cowles. 

S  2.  Wliat  are  fair  ratings  for  enclosed-arc  lamps  that  are 
neither  2000  nor  1200-eandle-powert 

Rating  of  all  lamps  where  contracts  are  made  with  the  city 
should  be  on  the  real  watts  consumed,  not  in  the  candle-power. 

C.  W.  KOINER. 

The  actual  watts  consumed  at  the  arc.       Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

Five  hundred  candle-power.  A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

Alternating-current  lamps,  6.6-ampere — about  700  candle- 
power.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 
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Take  the  watts  at  the  lamp  terminals  and  rate  accordingly. 

E.  A.  M.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 


One  thousand  eight  hundred  candle-power  may  be  a  fair 
rating.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

S  3.  What  is  the  cause  of  hardening  of  the  points  of  car* 
bons  in  enclosed  alternating-current  lamps,  with  consequent 
unsatisfactory  operation  when  voltage  is  correct? 

Very  likely  clutch  adjustment  is  wrong  and  does  not  allow 
lamps  to  have  "sneak  feed/'  By  dropping  together  when  at 
white  heat,  carbons  are  very  likely  to  become  hardened. 

W.  H.  Greenslit. 

Low  voltage  during  some  portion  of  the  time  the  lamps  are 
burning  will  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  account  of  the 
points  hardening  or  glazing  over.  I  have  found  the  trouble  to 
be  due  to  nothing  else,  and  would  advise  close  inspection  of  the. 
voltage  at  which  the  lamps  actually  operate.     Geo.  R.  Lauder. 

Poor  carbons.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


Carbons  may  not  be  sufficiently  baked. 

Douglass  Burnett.. 


Undoubtedly  due  to  high-resistance  carbons. 

E.  A.  M.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Impurities  in  carbons,  or  gas  cap  too  tight,  not  allowing 
enough  air  to  enter  enclosing  globe.       M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Too  little  oxygen  in  the  inner  globe,  caused  by  a  too  efficient 
gas  cup  designed  in  an  erroneous  attempt  to  obtain  too  long  a 
yfe  from  the  lamp.  This  difficulty  also  occurs  when  too  hard 
^rbons  are  used. 
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Remedy:  First  try  another  grade  of  carbons,  and  if  that 
fails,  carefully  select  by  gauging^  a  siifficietit  number  of  small 
carbons  for  a  complete  trim  of  a  circuit,  and  if  this  remedies 
ihe  difficulty,  as  it  probably  will,  it  is  apparent  that  less  efficient 
gas  rups  ;tre  needed.  G.  E.  Paf.mkr. 


If  the  voltage  is  correct,  across  both  the  lamp  terminals  and 
across  the  arc,  the  trouble  is  probably  due  to  one  of  three  causes: 
(i)   Impurities  in  the  carbon 

(2)  Faulty  dashpot  or  clutch 

(3)  Inner  globe  too  air-tight 

The  first  cause  is  the  more  general  and  is  likely  to  occur 
with  all  Init  the  highest  grades  of  carbons.  The  second  cause  is 
likely  to  occur  only  in  scattered  cases,  and  as  a  general  thing 
where  the  trouble  is  in  the  dashpot,  a  new  dashpot  is  necessary* 
since  the  plunge  and  cylinder  need  to  be  ver\'  carefully  fitted 
for  good  results.  The  third  cause  is  very  rare  in  modern  lamps, 
particularly  in  those  with  the  cap  set  loose  on  the  globe,  but  is 
ut^  uncommon  with  closed-f>a$e  inner  globes  in  lamps  not  pro- 
vided with  a  gas  groove  in  the  globe  cap.  S,  R.  Inch. 

S  4,  What  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  five- 
sixtcenth8-iEch  carbons  instead  of  one-half-inch  carbons  in  direct- 
cxurent  enclosed  arc  lamps  of  three  and  five  amperes;  also  in 
6  and  7,5-ampere  alternating-current  arc  lamps  ?  What  is  the  addi- 
tional coat  per  kiiowatt*hour  for  operation  and  maintenance,  and 
h(»w  i£  the  extra  expense  justified? 


This  company  has  at  present  68  five-sixteenths-inch  carljon 
lamps  installed  in  various  places  throughout  the  city.  All  lamps 
have  given  excellent  satisfaction,  Tlie  increase  in  maintenance 
cost  is  due  to  the  shorter  life  of  the  five-sixteenths-inch  carbon. 
The  two  items  of  maintenance  cost  that  are  increased  are  the 
trimming  and  cost  of  carbons.  On  the  lamps  now  installed  a 
life  of  from  65  to  70  hours  has  been  obtained.  The  total  increase* 
in  maintenance  cost  on  these  installations  will  be  approximately 
ao  per  cent  greater  than  w*itb  half-inch  carbons.  The  extra  ex- 
pense is  justified  by  giving  the  customers  from  70  to  too  per 
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cent  more  light.  The  increase  in  light  is  affected  by  the  initial 
candle-power  of  the  five-sixteenths-inch  carbon  and  a  lesser 
amount  of  carbon  deposit  on  the  inner  bulb  of  the  lamp  during 
the  life  of  carbons.  G.  N.  Eastman. 


The  smaller  carbons  give  far  better  efficiency. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


S  5.    What  has  been  the  experience  with  the  new  heat- 
resisting  inner  globes? 


The  new  heat-resisting  globes  have  proven  very  satisfactory. 

W.  H.  Greenslit. 


Excellent.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 


After  numerous  tests  made  on  heat-resisting  inner  globes 
from  three  different  manufacturers  on  multiple  enclosed-afc 
lamps,  the  results  obtained  show  that  while  carbon  deposit  does 
not  burn  in  as  readily,  and  bulb  will  withstand  sudden  changes 
in  temperature  better  than  the  ordinary  bulb,  the  difference  in 
cost  makes  the  ordinary  bulb  more  economical  for  lamps  men- 
tioned above.  P.  J.  Smith. 


Great  success  has  attended  their  use  with  lamps  in  which 
trouble  has  been  experienced  from  heat-warped  globes.  Their 
use  is  not  necessary  with  properly-designed  lamps. 

G.  E.  Palmer. 


We  find  that  75  per  cent  of  our  inner-globe  expense  is  due 
to  breakage  in  handling  and  that  the  heat-resisting  globe  is  as 
liable  to  breakage  as  the  ordinary  globe;  our  experience  there- 
fore is  that  the  use  of  heat-resisting  globes  is  an  unjustified 
expense  and  we  have  discontinued  using  them.        S.  R.  Inch. 
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Excellent.     Well  worth  extra  cost.  J.  W.  Cowles. 

S  C.  What  results  have  been  obtained  with  low-current  arc 
lamps,  say  three  amperes  and  less,  in  regard  to  steadiness  of 
light,  burning  hours,  efficiency,  and  in  general? 

We  find  3.5  amperes  at  no  volts  is  as  low  as  will  give  a 
steady  arc.  With  this  amperage  we  use  threc-eighths-inch  carbon. 
A  three-ampere  arc.  while  of  fair  quality,  is  unsteady.  The  trim- 
ming  is  more  frequent  than  with  the  five-ampere  lamp  with  half- 
inch  carbon,  the  ratio  being  as  two  is  to  three.        A.  Peters. 


Unsatisfactory. 


G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


We  have  in  operation  1500  3-ampere  and  about  1500  3.5- 
ampere  arc  lamps.  A  great  many  of  these  have  been  in  service 
a  number  of  years  and  art*  satisfactory  to  our  customers.  Light 
is  as  steady  as  the  5-anipere  lamp  and  life  of  carbons  is  the  same. 
It  is  advisable  to  use  a  carbon  of  small  diameter  in  a  3-ampere 
lamp,  on  account  of  arc  being  shorter.  P.  J.  Smith. 

Low-cncrg>'  arc  lamps  arc  not  entirely  satisfactory,  because 
the  propc*rtion  of  w^hite  to  blue  light  is  not  sufficient,  and  the 
lamps  do  not  operate  quite  so  well.  The  increase  in  satisfaction 
witli  the  use  of  a  standard  arc  lamp  will  be  greater  than  the  in- 
crease in  the  watts  consumed.  Douglass  Burnett. 


The  3.25-ampere  arc  compares  favorably  with  the  5-amperc 
enclosed  lamp  as  regards  steadiness  and  burning  hours,  but. 
owing  to  Uie  smaller  quantity  of  light  emitted,  is  not  adapted 
to  such  universal  use  as  the  5-ampere  lamp. 

E.  A.  M..  N.  Y,  Ed,  Co. 


On  106  volts  alternating  current  we  have  tried  the  4-ampere 
arcs,  but  found  very  little  demand. 

AuGUST.\  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 
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S  7.    What  are  the  principal  troubles  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  series  alternating  arc  lamps,  circnits  and  regulators  t 


The  principal  trouble  with  lamp  is  confined  to  balancing 
weight  regulating  voltage,  since,  subject  to  more  or  less  vibration, 
it  works  loose.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

Our  principal  troubles  have  been  with  arc  lamps  sticking 
and  grounding;  also  breaking  of  wires  swinging  from  wires 
to  lamps.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

T.  Uneven  life  of  lamps,  due  to  poor  regulation  of  the  lamp 
itself. 

2.  Poor  light  and  failure  to  pick  up,  due  to  improperly  con- 
sumed carbons.  This  is  traceable  to  poor  carbons  in  some  cases, 
but  generally  to  faulty  design  in  gas  caps,  where  in  attempting 
to  obtain  too  long  a  life,  the  more  refractory  parts  of  the  carbon, 
which  are  unfortunately  of  high  resistance,  are  not  consumed 
and  form  a  point  of  contact  in  the  normal  position  of  rest  of 
higher  resistance  than  the  starting  resistance  in  series  with  the 
cut-out.  If  the  lamp  does  pick  up  under  these  conditions,  it  either 
chatters  until  the  refractory  part  of  the  carbon  is  broken  off  or 
it  burns  at  normal  voltage  with  the  carbons  so  close  together 
that  the  arc  can  not  radiate. 

3.  Open  circuits,  occurring  during  operation  where  no 
automatic  device  is  used  to  open  the  primary  when  the  break 
takes  place  in  secondary.  In  the  use  of  multi-circuit  apparatus, 
the  inductive  kick  that  follows  rupture  is  rapidly  followed  by  an 
increase  in  potential  of  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  which  tends  to 
break  down  line,  lamp  and  station  equipment.     G.  E.  Palmer. 

The  annoying  increase  in  humming  when  the  lamp  mechan- 
ism is  poorly  adjusted. 

The  failure  of  the  series  lamp  to  work  properly  when  one 
lamp  of  the  series  is  out  of  commission,  caused  by  a  defect  in 
the  cut-out  mechanism. 

The  necessity  of  usinpf  expensive  cored  carbons. 

C.  D.  Wood,  Jr. 
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S  8.  What  percentage  of  total  hours  outage  from  all  causes 
is  considered  reasonable  on  a  system  of  1000  &.6*ampere  direct- 
current  open-arc  lamps;  also  for  alternating^current  or  direct- 
current  enclosed  series? 

Two  per  cent.  W.  H.  Greicnslit. 

During  the  year  1904,  on  a  system  of  789  9.6-ampere  open 
arcs,  running  a  total  of  3.115,538  lamp-hours,  the  total  outages 
from  all  causes  was  3450  lamp-hours,  or  about  one-ninth  of  one 
per  cent  H.  Bottom  ley. 

Depends  somewhat  on  who  reports  the  outage*  We  finJ 
outage  in  alternating-current  lamps  same  as  on  direct-current 
lamps.  We  have  trimmer  inspect  every  lamp  when  turned  on 
and  our  outage  is  0.7  per  cent.  R.  K.  Kimball. 

Five-tenths  of  one  per  cent  total  hours  outage  is  considered 
a  reasonable  result  with  an  open-arc  system.  With  direct-current 
enclosed  arcs  it  should  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

H.  T.  Hartman. 

S  9.  (a)  To  what  extent  are  automatic  cut-out  switches 
(that  is,  an  automatic  device  that  cuts  the  lamp  out  of  arc  cir- 
cuit and  closes  series  arc  circuits  when  lamp  is  lowered)  in  use? 
(b)   Do  they  operate  successfully  on  high -voltage  circuits? 

In  the  writer's  judgment,  the  least  number  of  automatic 
switches  and  fixings  you  have  on  a  series  arc  circuit,  the  fewer 
open  circuits  vou  will  have  to  locate,  with  consequent  interrup- 
tion of  service.  J.  F.  C 

Not  very  universally  in  use.  Do  not  think  them  practicable, 
on  account  of  the  liability  of  gettini^  nut  of  order  and  cost  of 
maintenance.  Do  not  see  wiiy  they  would  not  operate  success- 
fully on  high-voltage  circuits,  so  long  as  they  are  iti  good  opera* 
tive  condition.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co, 

Not  reliable  or  satisfactory'  to  depend  on. 

G,  WlLBUK   HlTBLEV 
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S  10.  What  method  can  be  used  to  obviate  open  circuits  in 
the  connections  between  series  arc  lamps  and  their  absolute 
cut-outs  t 


The  writer  does  not  know  of  any  method  that  will  entirely 
eliminate  this  trouble,  but  recommends  use  of  a  very  fine 
stranded  wire  with  considerable  slack  which  is  formed  to  a  pig- 
tail. F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elfx.  Co. 

The  use  of  flexible  switchboard  cable  with  hard-metal  ter- 
minals will  overcome  this  difficulty.         A.  R.   MacKinnon. 

Use  flexible  wire  of  ample  len^h  wath  number  of  coils  in 
a  wire.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Use  long  extra-flexible  connections  between  cut-out  and 
lamp  and  have  the  end  of  the  flexible  w^ire  that  goes  into  the 
binding-post  of  lamp  sw^eated  into  a  solid  mass. 

G.  E.  Palmer. 


Use  brass  plugs  on  ends  of  wires  that  enter  lamp  binding- 
posts;  use  finely-stranded  wire,  and  solder  it  into  binding-posts 
of  cut-out.  M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

S  11.  Is  it  better  on  three-phase  machines  to  operate  arcs 
on  one  phase  with  incandescents  and  balance  by  reg^ulator 
against  other  two  phases,  carrying  incandescent  single  phase, 
or  to  distribute  the  arcs  on  the  three  phases  ? 

It  is  best  to  separate  arc  and  incandescent  load. 

W.  H.  Greenslit. 

We  find  it  satisfactory  to  treat  all  phases  alike,  and  observe 
that  the  (juestion  of  balance  practically  takes  care  of  itself. 

W.  P.  Hazeltine. 

It  is  bettor  to  put  the  arcs  on  each  of  the  phases  where  con- 
ditions are  such  that  it  can  be  done.  C.  \V.  Koinkk. 
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The  question  does  not  state  whether  multiple  or  series  arcs. 
If  series,  with  tub  transformers,  it  will  be  much  better  to  have 
two  or  three  tubs  connected  three-phase,  and  keep  the  arcs 
balanced  on  the  three  phases  as  closely  as  conveniently  possible; 
this,  at  least,  has  been  our  experience.  If  multiple  lamps,  it  will 
be  more  convenient  to  put  them  on  all  phases  and  balance  up 
occasionally.  Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

It  is  bad  policy  to  try  to  use  particular  phases  for  particular 
classes  of  lighting.  The  Seattle  Elec.  Co. 

Distributing  the  arc  circuits  where  possible  gives  better 
power  factor.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

It  is  better  to  divide  arcs  between  phases,  because  arcs  have 
much  lower  power  factor  than  jncandescents,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  otherwise  to  load  evenly  all  parts  of  generator  windings 
and  keep  voltages  equal.  M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

S  12.  What  should  be  the  cost  of  trimming  street  arc  lamps 
(carbons,  globes,  labor,  etc.)  for  a  plant  operating  600  street 
arcs,  alternating  enclosed?    Territory  covered,  9  square  miles. 

Assuming  lamps  burn  an  average  of  11  hours  per  night — 

Cost  of  carbons $1.15  per  lamp  per  year 

••       bulbs 15 

*•      outer  f^lobes 33 

**       labor  trimming 3.65 

Miscellaneous 10         '*  '* 

$5.38 

The  above  does  not  include  cost  of  patrolling  or  lamp  re- 
pairs. P.  J.  Smith. 

The  cost  of  trimming,  repairing,  horse  and  cart  maintenance 
for  alternating-current  lamps  for  last  year  was  $8.28  and  on 
direct-current  lamps  the  year  previous,  $11.43.  This  is  for  125 
lamps  operated  on  moonlight  schedule  2800  hours. 

R.  N.  Kimball. 
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S  13,  How  does  free  arc-lamp  trimming  and  mamtenance 
cost  compare  with  free  iEcandescent-lamp  renewals  and  with 
free  Mcridiaii-lamp  renewals? 


The  cost  is  likely  to  be  greater  than  with  incandescents, 

Douglass  Burnett. 


The  froc  trimming  of  arc  lamps  and  their  maintenance  is 
comparable  to  the  free  supply  of  incandescent  lamps.  For  small 
equipments,  it  is  better  to  allow  the  supplying  company  to  care 
for  the  arc  lamps  and  supply  incandescent  lamps,  because  the 
service  thus  rendered  will  be  done  on  a  better  basis.  Where, 
however,  the  equipment  is  of  larger  size,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  the  customer  will  have  in  his  employ  some  person  competent 
to  care  for  the  equipment,  and  in  that  case,  it  is  possible  to  allow 
him  to  care  for  the  installation,  and  also  to  make  renewals, 
because  the  party  thus  employed  will  be  better  informed  as  to 
what  is  required  than  will  an  ordinary  employee. 

For  Meridian  lamps  it  is  different,  and  in  this  instance  it  is 
possibly  better  to  make  a  slight  charge,  say  the  diflference  in 
price  between  the  cost  of  a  standard  incandescent  lamp  and  that 
of  the  Meridian  lamp  that  may  be  desired. 

C  A.  L.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 


For  direct-current  series  enclosed  arcs  the  cost  of  lamp  trim- 
ming and  maintenance  is  about  $3.50  per  lamp  per  year.  With 
an  all-night  lamp  averaging  4000  hours,  or  approximately  2000 
kilowatt-hours,  the  total  expense  per  kilowatt-hour  would  be 
0,17  cent.  With  56'Watt  incandescent  lamps,  averaging  600- 
hours  life,  the  cost  for  renewals  at  16  cents  per  lamp  would  be 
047  cent  per  kilowatt-hour.  H.  T.  Hartman. 

In  one  instance  the  cost  of  free  direct-current  arc-lamp 
maintenance  was  approximately  40  per  cent  less  than  the  main- 
tenance of  free  incandescent  lamps.  The  cost  of  arc  maintenance 
varies  with  the  density  of  business.  In  general,  each  new  arc 
installation  decreases  the  arc-lamp  maintenance. 

G.  N.  Eastman. 
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S  14,  Sum  up  the  relative  advantages  and  economy  of  UBing 
direct-current  en  closed-arc  lamps  for  store  Itg^hting*  as  compared 

with  altemating-current  lamps. 

The  direct-current  lamps  give  a  better  distribution  of  light 
than  the  altcmating-cwrrcnt  lamps,  are  less  likely  to  get  out  of 
order,  and  do  not  hum.  I>\vn>  \V,  Beamax 

Making  a  cuniparisini  of  the  direct-current  eiicloscd-arc  lani]' 
with  allernatiiig-current  enclosed-arc  lamp,  as  regards  tlisiribii- 
tion  of  the  light  given  out  by  each,  we  find  that  the  alternating- 
current  lamp  throws  out  a  larger  percentage  of  its  own  light 
along  the  horizontal  line  than  does  the  direct-current  lamp- 
The  alternating-current  lamp,  on  the  other  hand,  throws  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  its  light  into  the  upper  hemisphere  (wdiich 
must  be  either  practically  wasted  or  thrown  downward  by  re* 
flectors,  which  are  almost  universally  inefficient )  than  the  direct- 
current  arc.  In  the  dirert-cnrrent  arc  this  is  not  the  case,  as  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  light  is  thrown  into  the  lower  hemi- 
sphere: therefore,  there  is  generally  accounted  to  be  from  15  to 
20  per  cent  tlifference  in  favor  of  the  direct-current  arc  lamp. 

Another  important  advantage  in  favor  of  the  direct-current 
arc  is  the  increased  life  of  the  carbons,  which  amounts  to  about 
125  to  140  hours  in  the  case  of  the  direct-current  arcs,  while  the 
alternating-current  lamp's  life  is  estimated  at  75  to  80  hours, 

S,  C,  Foster, 

The  economy  is  in  favor  of  the  alternating-current  enclosed 
for  store  lighting  to  the  extetit  of  25  per  cent»  but  the  distribution 
of  light  and  the  nperalimi  *>f  ibc  bunp  is  lietter  with  direct 
current.  Douglass  Burnet  i 

The  direct-current  lamp  has  the  following  advantages,  lack- 
ing in  the  alteniiUing-curreiit  lamp:  downward  and  better  dis- 
tribution of  light,  without  the  use  of  reticciors:  for  the  same 
energy,  a  hotter  crater  and  in  consequence  a  whiter  light :  die 
absence  of  humming  ojjeration,  antl  jumping  at  starting;  absence 
of  external  accessories,  such  as  compensators,  economy  coils, 
el  caiera.  Economy  shows  about  25  per  cent  in  favor  rif  the 
direct-current  lamp.  F.  A.  M.,  N.  V,  Eu.  Ci» 

S  15.  What  are  the  best  arguments  in  favor  of  are  light- 
ing (interior)  as  against  (a)  gasolene  (b)  acetylene  lamps? 
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Arc  lamps  give  more  candle-power  for  one  cent  where  the 
price  is  eight  to  ten  cents  per  kw-hour  than  either  gasolene  or 
acetylene.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

The  insurance  regulations.  J.  F.  Dostal. 

I — Fire  risk  removed.  2 — Company  maintains  the  lamps. 
3 — With  suitable  globes  the  light  is  better  distributed  and  re- 
lieved of  glare.  4 — The  color  of  the  light  much  more  true  to 
sunlight.  5 — Less  heating  effect.  6 — No  vitiated  air.  7 — Easy 
control.  Douglass  Burnett. 

(a)  Safety,  steadiness,  continuity,  color,  cost,  cleanliness 
and  non- vitiating  effects  on  atmosphere,  (b)  Same  as  above, 
with  special  stress  on. safety  and  cost. 

E.  A.  M..  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Arc  lamps  are  safer  and  give  a  far  better  colored  light ;  are 
of  no  trouble  to  customer  in  caring  for  them  and  no  expense 
except  the  cost  of  current;  require  no  matches  and  have  no  open 
flame.  Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Arc  lighting  is  so  far  superior  to  gasolene  or  acetylene 
lamps  in  the  way  of  reducing  fire  hazards,  smoking  up  of  valu- 
able decorations  and  eating  the  life  out  of  the  air  the  human 
being  must  breathe,  that  a  comparison  can  hardly  be  made. 

E.  X,  Bechstkin. 

Ca)  With  the  use  of  the  arc  there  is  less  heat  in  summer, 
no  smoke,  no  fumes  and  not  the  danger  from  fire  or  explosion, 
(b)  We  are  now  lighting  two  drug  stores  that  a  year  ago  were 
using  the  acetylene  lamps,  and  on  our  regular  commercial  scale 
of  rates  we  are  saving  them  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  time  and  trouble  caused  by  caring  for  the  acetylene 
system,  the  danger,  smoke,  et  cert  era.  C.  M.  Wright. 

S  16.  With  the  same  care  and  skill  applied,  is  there  any 
reason  why  renewed  incandescent  lamps  should  not  be  as  good 
as  new  ones? 

With  the  same  care  and  skill  applied  in  the  manufacture. 
rating,  and  sorting  of  incandescent  lamps,  there  is  no  reason  why 
renewed  lamps  should  not  have  as  high  candle-hour  value  as  new 
lamps  of  the  same  make  and  type.    All  other  conditions  being  the 
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«^me,  we  believe  that  in  the  long  run,  the  renewed  lamp  is  as 
valuable  as  the  new  lamp.  The  vital  question  is — Have  *'the 
same  care  and  skiir*  be  applied?  This  can  be  determined  only 
by  a  comparison  between  the  new  and  renewed  lamps  through 
a  careful  test. 

A  prejudice  has  long  existed  against  renewed  lamps* 
founded  on  the  fact  that  some  renewed  lamps  have  been  worth- 
less. If  you  wish  to  know  the  comparative  value  of  lamps  you 
should  have  correct  tests  made. 

See  page  322  of  the  1904  Question  Box, 

Electrical  Testing  Laboratories. 

Renewed  incandescent  lamps  of  tested  can  die- power  are  just 
as  good  as  new  ones,  but  will  not,  of  course,  last  so  long. 

Thf-  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co,  of  Brucktox. 

If  the  paste  joints  are  properly  baked  and  enough  heat 
applied  in  pumping,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  refilled  lamp  should 
not  be  as  good  as  a  new  one.  Of  course  you  run  the  risk  of 
getting  a  lamp  the  cement  in  the  base  of  which  may  be  of  poor 
cjuality  and  allow  the  base  to  loosen,  a  fault  that  might  not 
develop  before  tlic  lamp  was  shipped.  S.   F.  Messer. 

S  17.  How  far  can  the  target-diagram  test  of  mcandescent 
lamps  be  depended  upon  in  determining  the  relative  merits  of 
different  makes  of  lamps? 

The  initial  test  on  incandescent  lamps  for  uniformity  and 
rating  does  not  indicate  quality,  which  is  only  determined  by 
life  and  candle-power  tests.  It  can  not  therefore  be  depended 
upon  to  determine  quality  of  different  makes  of  lamps,  but  should 
always  be  supplemented  by  life  and  candle-power  tests. 

When  the  lamps  tested  are  from  an  average  barrel  and  not 
specially-selected  lamps,  the  target-diagram  test  is  an  indication 
of  care  and  accuracy  in  the  manufacturer's  methods. 

F,  W.  WfLLCOX. 

If  the  lamp  manufacturer  knows  that  you  are  going  to  make 
some  tests  and  secure  target  diagrams,  we  think  the  target  dia- 
gram is  of  little  use.  United  Elec.  Lt.  Co, 
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Only  as  to  initial  performance  and  indication  of  the  relative 
care  of  selection.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


The  target  diagram  shows  the  uniformity  or  non-uniformity 
of  candle-power  and  efficiency  rating  of  lamps.  The  very  poorest 
lamps  on  the  market  may  be  accurately  rated  in  candle-power, 
volts,  amperes,  and  watts-per-candle  (though  generally  they  are 
not)  and  it  is  also  possible  that  the  very  best  lamps  may  be  rated 
badly.  The  target  diagram  tells  only  a  part  of  what  you  need 
to  know  about  lamps ;  an  important  part,  but  by  no  means  all.  You 
should  also  know  the  average  life  value  of  the  lamps  when  burnetl 
at  their  normal  voltages.  This  value  is  expressed  in  candle- 
hours  and  represents  the  average  life  multiplied  by  the  average 
candle-power  throughout  that  life.  Lamps  should  be  well  rated 
and  of  high  candle-hours  value.  Failing  in  either  condition, 
they  decrease  in  value.  There  is  no  excuse  for  poor  rating  of 
lamps ;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  care  and  cost.  Poorly-rated  lamps 
come  from  indifferent  manufacturers  who  rely  upon  careless 
purchasers  to  buy  their  product  without  inspection.  Poorly-rated 
lamps  are  generally  poor  otherwise,  but  **you  can*t  most  always, 
sometimes  tell/'  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories, 


S  18.    What  is  the  present  status  of  the  250-volt  iBcandee- 

cent  lamp  as  to  life,  cost,  and  efficiency?    Are  the  sockets  mtrlced 
"260  V/'  now  on  the  market,  suitable  for  this  voltage? 

The  200'VoIt   to  250-volt   incandescent   lamp   is  at   present 
applied  in  the  following  candle-powers  and  efficiencies : 


s 


8-cp,  4.375  watts  per  candle, 
lo-cp*  4.25  watts  per  candle. 
i6,  20,  24,   32,  50  and    loo-cp,   3.8  watts  per  candle. 

In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  high-efficiency  type  of  lamp 
*-upplied  as  follows: 

i6-cp,  34  watts  per  candle, 
20-cp,  3,5  watts  per  candle. 
24,  32,  50-cp,  3.1  watts  per  candle. 
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Tlie  useful  life  of  both  the  regular  and  the  high-efficiency 
200  to  250-volt  lamp  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  i6-cp, 
icx)  to  130'Volt,  3.T-watts  per  candle  lamp;  that  is,  475  hours  to 
the  80  per  cent  point  of  candle-power. 

As  to  cost,  the  reg^ular  i6-ep»  200  to  250- volt  lamps  are  sup- 
plied at  a  cost  of  two  cents  higher  than  the  regular  i6-cp,  100  to 
130'Volt  lamps.  The  high-efficiency  200  to  250- volt  lamps  are 
supplied  at  a  cost  of  four  cents  higher  than  the  regular  100  to 
130-volt  lamps.  P\  W,  WiLLCOX 

The  230-volt  incandescent  lamp  has  shown  no  very  great 
thange  for  several  years  past,  although  improved  efficiency  is 
promised  shortly.  The  cost  is  somewhat  higher  and  the  lamp 
life  somewhat  lower  than  those  of  the  prc-sent  120-volt  lamp. 
The  efficiency  gained  from  changing  two  large  installations  from 
a  250  to  a  i20'Volt  basis  was  as  follows:  Average  consumption 
per  day  at  240  volts,  915.6  kilowatt-hours;  at  120  volts.  695.5 
kilowatt-hours,  saving  220.1  kilowatt-hours  or  24  per  cent  Aver- 
age consumption  per  day  at  240  volts*  522.6  kilowatt-hours;  at 
120  volts,  410.2  kilovVatl-hours,  saving  112,4  kilowatt-hours  or 
21.9  per  cent.  With  this  large  difference  of  efficiency  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  little  justification  for  use  of  the  250 volt  lamp 
in  place  of  the  120-volt.  The  sockets  now  on  the  market  marked 
250- V  are  suitable  for  the  voltage  at  which  they  are  marked,  it 
being  understcxid  that  they  have  been  constructed  under  the 
specification  outh'ned  in  the  National  Electrical  Code,  rules  and 
requirements  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  per- 
taining to  sockets.  A.  A.  P.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

6  19.  What  has  been  found  to  be  the  life  of  the  Meridian 
lamp  and  how  does  cost  of  free  renewal  compare  with  free  renewal 
of  incandescent  lamps  ? 

Where  an  incandescent  lamp  for  renewal  is  furnished  free 
a  Meridian  lamp  is  furnished  at  20  cents. 

Dot;oLASS  Burnett. 


The  life  of  the  Meridian  lamp  averages  about  500  hours. 
Following  is  comparison  of  renewal  cost  per  kw-hour  for  the 
Meridian  and  regidar  types  of  lamps: 
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The  regular  i6-cp.  frosted,  50-watt  lamp,  with  a  life  of  500 
hours,  taken  at  a  cost  of  20  cents,  the  renewal  cost  per  kw-hour 
is  0.8  cent. 

The  regular  8-cp,  28-watt,  frosted  lamp,  with  a  useful  life 
of  800  hours,  taking  cost  of  lamp  as  20  cents,  cost  of  renewals 
|.er  kw-hour,  0.9  cent. 

The  50-cp,  120-watt  Meridian  lamp,  with  500  hours  life, 
costing  50  cents,  renewal  cost  per  kw-hour,  0.8  cent. 

From  the  above  it  can  be  seen  that  the  renewal  cost  of  the 
Meridian  lamp  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  frosted  16-cp. 
3. 1 -watt  lamp.  Comparison  is  made  with  the  frosted  lamp  be- 
cause the  Meridian  lamp  is  frosted.  As  Meridian  lamp  will  be 
used  only  in  occasional  installations,  its  renewal  cost  is  not 
a  material  objection  to  its  adoption,  which  might  be  the  case  were 
it  generally  used  to  replace  the  regular   16-cp  types  of  lamps. 

F.    W.    WiLLCOX. 

We  have  found  the  Meridian  lamp  short-lived,  but  as  we 
have  found  it  the  best  thing  to  compete  with  gas  arcs,  we  arc 
glad  to  stand  the  additional  expense.        United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

The  Meridian  lamp  seems  to  show  a  very  satisfactory  life, 
in  fact,  so  much  longer  than  the  high-efficiency  standard  incan- 
descent lamp  that  notwithstanding  higher  first  cost  the  cost  of 
renewal  is  approximately  the  same.       A.  A.  P.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

S  20.  Are  the  Nemst  lamps,  3  and  6-glower  type,  220-Yolt| 
giving  good  satisfaction? 

Ours  give  good  satisfaction.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

Yes.  G.  H.  CusHMAN. 

The  Nernst  lamps  of  the  three  and  six-glower  type,  220 
volts,  are  giving  satisfaction  where  installed. 

J.  P.  R.,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

We  have  abandoned  the  use  of  Nernst  lamps,  as  they  require 
loo  much  attention  and  care.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 
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Yes.  J.  W.  CowLEs. 

S  2L  On  what  basis  do  you  furnish  mstallations  and 
renewals  of  Nernst  lamps  as  compared  with  standard  ineandes* 
cent  lamps? 

Consumer  buys  lamps  and  pays  for  repair  parts. 

Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

Better  have  the  Nernst  people  sell  the  lamp,  and  make  a 
maintenance  contract  with  the  customer  until  you  believe  it  better 
to  do  otherwise.  Douglass  Burnet  i 

The  Nernst  lamp  is  installed  at  the  company's  expense  and 
the  renewals,  including  heater  tubes,  glassware  and  glowers,  are 
furnished  free  to  the  customer,  the  same  as  any  standard  incan- 
descent lamp  would  be.  J.  P.  R,,  Jr.,  N.  V.  Ed.  Co. 

We  furnish  the  Nernst  lamps  without  charge  and  care  for 
ihem  free  of  charge,  just  as  we  do  standard  incandescent  lamps. 

A,  C.  Dunham. 

We  purchase,  install  and  maintain  the  Nernst  lamp  the  same 
as  commercial  arcs.  We,  however,  charge  a  minimum  rate  of 
$i.0O  pi?r  month  per  lamp  installed.  S.  F.  Messer. 

When  Ncmst  lamps  are  sold  by  the  company,  the  company 
furnishes  renewals  of  glowers  and  heaters  free  of  charge. 

The  Philadelphia  Elec.  Co. 

On  installation  of  Nernst  lamps,  we  require  the  customer  to 
purchase  the  lamps,  and  we  furnish  free  renewals.  We  follow 
this  same  plan  on  incandescent  lamps.       Homer  Honeywell. 

Nernst  tamps  furnished  on  the  same  basis  as  arc  lamps,  fur- 
nished and  trimmed  by  the  company.  J.  W.  Cowi-ES, 

We  furnish  renewals  and  give  maintenance  without  charge 
to  customer  on  all  installations  of  Nernst  lamps,  making  the 
minimum  bill  $1.50  per  lamp  per  month.        D,  H.  Beardslen 
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S  22.  Does  the  Nemst  lamp  maintain  its  candle-power  as 
well  as  a  3.5-watt  incandescent  lamp? 

Better.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

It  is  our  experience  that  the  candle-power  of  the  Nernst 
lamp  is  maintained  as  well  as  that  of  the  3.1 -watt  incandescent 
lamp.  J.  P.  R.,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

The  Nernst  lamp,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
constant-efficiency  lamp,  inasmuch  as  after  a  decrease  in  candle- 
power  of  about  15  per  cent,  which  takes  place  in  300  hours,  the 
candle-power  remains  practically  constant,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  addition  of  new  glowers  just  about  makes  up  for  the 
deterioration  of  the  old  glowers.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  constant 
decrease  in  the  incandescent  lamp  during  its  life,  these  two  lamps 
can  hardly  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  in  this  respect. 

E.  R.  Roberts. 

S  23.  From  a  manager's  standpoint,  is  a  Nernst  multiple- 
glower  lamp  preferable  to  a  multiple-arc  lamp?  Is  a  single- 
glower  lamp  preferable  to  a  Meridian  lamp? 

(a)  No.    (b)  I  think  not.       F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

The  standpoint  is  not  defined  in  the  question  asked.  Some 
customers  would  select  the  Nernst  in  preference  to  the  arc  lamp, 
but  as  the  Nernst  lamp  of  two,  three  or  four  glowers  consumes 
less  current  than  a  standard  arc  lamp,  the  Nernst  may  appeal 
to  more  customers  than  the  arc  lamp.  For  a  large  store  requir- 
ing a  high  grade  of  general  illumination,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
improve  on  arc  lighting  when  the  lamps  are  properly  selected, 
arranged  and  cared  for.  Douglass  Burnett. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  Nernst  multiple-glower  lamp  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  multiple  arc  lamp  to  a  large  extent,  this  depends  upon 
location.  For  outdoor  work  and  large  open  areas  the  multiple 
arc  lamp  is  better.  This  refers  to  the  6  or  7.5-ampere  arc  lamp 
generally  used.  For  smaller  areas,  the  window  lighting  in  par- 
ticular, either  inside  or  out,  the  three-glower  Nernst  lamp  is 
more  desirable  than  the  arc  lamp.  J.  P.  R.,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 
V.  2 — 22 
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We  think  that  the  Nernst  lamp  has  certain  advantages  over 
the  arc  lamp.  It  certainly  can  be  used  in  places  where  the  arc 
is  not  available.  The  capital  invested  is  about  the  same  and  the 
care  of  the  lamps  very  nearly  equivalent  in  cost.  The  Nernst 
lamp  is  the  only  lamp  with  which  we  are  acquainted  that  will 
displace  the  gas  arc,  which  it  invariably  does  without  much 
trouble  on  our  part.  A,  C.  Dunham. 

Original  cost  too  high  on  Nernst  lamps. 

R.  N.  Kimball* 

At  the  present  stage  of  the  Nernst  lamp,  a  single-glower 
lamp  would  hardly  be  considered,  from  the  station  manager's 
standpoint,  as  preferable  to  a  Meridian  lamp  of  equal  candle- 
power.  The  Meridian  lamp  is  much  less  liable  to  trouble,  and  if 
burned  out  can  be  rcnew^ed  by  the  consumer.  The  renewal  of 
the  glower  in  the  Nernst  lamp  by  the  consumer  is  hardly  practi- 
cable^ and  would  generally  necessitate  sending  a  man  to  perform 
the  work.  The  Phtladelphla  Elec.  Co. 

From  a  manager's  standpoint  the  multiple-glower  Nernst 
lamp  is  preferable  to  the  multiple  arc  lamp,  when  the  customer 
purchases  the  lamp,  because  it  improves  the  power  factor  of  the 
load,  gives  a  steady  light  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  current 
consumption  of  the  Nernst  lamp  will  be  equal  to,  if  not  greater 
than  the  consumption  of  the  arc  lamp  that  it  replaces. 

Homer  Hi^meywell. 

Owing  to  the  short  time  we  have  had  lamps  installed  it  is 
impossible  to  pass  an  opinion,  but  at  our  rate  for  current  we  are 
competing  successfully  with  gas  arcs  with  gas  at  $1.00  per  looo 
feet.  D,  H.  Beardslev, 

S  24.  What  per  cent  is  the  life  factor  of  a  Nemat  lamp 
decreased  by  variation  in  voltage  of  4  per  cent  or  6  per  cent  each 
tide  of  normal?  This  fluctuation  to  occur,  on  an  average,  twice 
in  an  hour. 

To  answer  this  question  satisfactorily  a  special  test  should 
be  made.    As  none  has  been  made,  data  on  the  subject  can  not  be 
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given.     From  observation  and  experience  the  life  of  the  glower 
is  materially  affected  bv  this  fluctuation. 

J,  P.  R,,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

The  writer  has  determined  that  the  life  of  the  Nemst  glowers 
is  decreased  about  25  per  cent  when  the  lamps  are  run  constantly 
at  an  overload  of  five  per  cent  above  normal,  and  that  occasional 
fluctuations  of  ^v^  per  cent,  such  as  are  referred  to  in  the  above 
question,  do  not  have  any  appreciable  eflfect  on  the  glower  life. 

E.  R.  Roberts. 

S  26.  Is  the  objection,  raised  by  aome»  that  the  mercury- 
vapor  lamps  are  injurious  to  the  eyes,  well  founded? 

I  have  never  heard  the  complaint  that  the  light  from  mer- 
cury-vapor lamps  is  injurious  to  the  eyes.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
manufacturers  that  on  account  of  the  omission  of  the  red  rays 
the  light  is  especially  adapted  to  detailed  work,  such  as  drawing, 
et  cmtera.  '  C.  H.  B. C,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 


The  general  impression  that  the  Cooper  Hewitt  lamp  is 
harmful  to  the  eyes  results  from  the  color  of  the  light.  No  such 
conclusion  should  be  formed,  as  the  light  is  not  harmful,  but 
more  beneficial  than  any  other  artificial  illuminant  A  simple 
explanation  of  this  is  as  follows:  Sunlight  is  composed  of  all 
colors ;  some  of  these  colors  are  more  fatiguing  to  the  eye  than 
others*  red  being  especially  objectionable.  The  spectrum  of  the 
Cooper  Hewitt  light  comprises  all  the  colors  of  sunlight  except 
red,  thus  making  the  light  particularly  favorable.  An  additional 
reason  in  favor  of  the  lamp  is  the  great  diffusion  of  light,  due  to 
the  tubular  form,  eliminating  dark  shadows  and  bright  spots. 
That  the  lamps  have  been  used  for  the  past  two  years  in  compos- 
ing and  drafting-rooms  is  sufficient  evidence  of  their  non-injurious 
effect,  as  there  is  no  work  that  is  more  trying  on  the  eye  than  that 
done  by  compositors  or  draftsmen. 

That  the  men  who  work  under  the  light  appreciate  it,  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  experience:  A  number  of  Cooper 
Hewitt  lamps  were  used  experimentally,  for  a  period  of  some 
months,  in  the  composing-room  of  a  New  York  newspaper.  The 
management,  on  account  of  increased  expenses  in  other  depart- 
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ments,  intended  to  defer  the  permanent  installation  of  the  lamps 
for  some  time.  The  men  who  worked  under  the  Ught,  hearing  of 
this,  requested  that  the  trial  lamps  be  not  removed,  and  the 
argument  was  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  the  management  to 
make  a  complete  installation  of  the  lamps. 

The  light  has  been  used  successfully  for  the  past  year  or  so 
in  the  drafting-rooms  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  Robins  Conveying  Belt  Company, 
the  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  Link-Belt 
Engineering  Company,  and  the  composing-rooms  of  the  New 
York  Times,  tlie  New  York  Staats-Zeitung,  the  German  Herald 
and  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  All  of  these  concerns  unite 
in  commending  the  light,  particularly  on  account  of  the  ease  on 
the  eyes.  William  A.  D.  Evans. 

S  26.  Is  the  Cooper  Hewitt  mercury-vapor  lamp  considered 
satisfactory  for  window  lightings  especially  as  regards  the  green 
tinge  being  noticeable? 

Only  as  a  special  temporary  display  to  attract  attention. 

Douglass  Burnett, 

The  mercury-vapor  lamps  have  been  used  to  some  extent 

for  window  lighting,  but  merely  to  attract  attention  on  account 
of  their  peculiar  color.  After  the  novelty  has  worn  off,  they 
are  not  satisfactory  for  window  lighting,  and  this  fact  has  been 
recognized  by  the  manufacturers,  who  do  not  advertise  them  for 
this  class  of  service.  C.  H.  B.  C,  N.  Y.  Ea  Co. 

The  Cooper  Hew^itt  mercury-vapor  lamp  is  not  considered 
i^atisfactory  for  window  lighting  in  any  case  where  it  is  necessary 
to  display  colors,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  red  rays.  Owing  to 
this  characteristic,  it  is  considered  that  its  field  for  window  ligtit- 
ing  is  limited.  The  PjiiLAnELPHiA  Elfc  Co. 

The  Cooper  Hewitt  mercury-vapor  lamp  can  be  favorably 
used  for  window  lighting  when  placed  above  the  line  of  vision, 
so  as  not  to  dazzle  the  eyes.  It  should  never  be  placed  in  a 
window  where  red  goods  are  to  be  displayed.  The  green  tinge 
gives  any  window  where  the  lights  are  used  a  distinctive  color 
which  readily  attracts  the  eye.  William  A,  D.  Evans. 
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Where  the  sole  object  in  lighting  the  window  is  to  attract 
attention  by  being  entirely  different  from  the  lighting  of  other 
windows,  and  where  the  goods  displayed  are  not  affected  by  the 
color  of  the  light  rays  falling  upon  them,  the  mercury-vapor  arc 
is  satisfactory  from  a  lighting  standpoint.  Examples  of  such 
may  be  found  in  stores  where  the  goods  are  in  black  and  white, 
such  as  in  a  window  showing  engravings,  black  shoes,  et  c<rtera. 
In  this  case  the  difference  in  color  from  that  of  the  surrounding 
stores  is  so  pronounced  that  it  attracts  immediate  attention,  and 
from  this  standpoint  is  extremely  satisfactory.  Where,  however, 
the  color  of  the  goods  displayed  is  attractive  in  itself,  the  light 
from  a  mercury-vapor  arc  is  decidedly  objectionable,  owing  to 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  any  rays  from  the  tower  part  of 
the  spectrum.  Thus  in  the  case  of  dr>^  goods  displayed,  the 
color  red  in  daylight  will,  depending  on  the  dyt  used,  be  a  bril- 
liant purple  at  night,  and  so  on  with  all  of  the  lower  colors, 
whereas  the  colors  in  the  upper  part  of  the  spectrum  are  beauti- 
fully accentuated  by  the  color  of  the  light.  Generally  speaking 
it  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  it  is  desirable  to  light  windows  with 
any  type  of  mercury-vapor  arcs.  V.  R.   Lansingh. 

The  Cooper  Hewitt  lamp  is  not  satisfactory  for  window 
lighting,  except  when  it  is  used  over  black  and  white  colors, 
such  as  plumbers'  suppliesr,  shoes,  et  c<Etera.  It  may  also  be  used 
as  a  novelty  to  attract  attention.  It  is  unsatisfactory  for  general 
use,  owing  to  absence  of  red  rays.  C.  R.  Brown* 

S  27.  Describe  recent  imstallatioiis  of  latest  type  Cooper 
Hewitt  lamps,  giving  results  and  comparison  with  arcs  and  inoan- 
descents  for  factory,  machine  shop,  printing  presses,  etc. 


The  use  of  mercury -vapor  lamps  in  studios,  photograph 
galleries  and  places  of  this  description  is  now  so  well  known 
that  it  need  hardly  be  mentioned.  There  have  been  recently 
some  very  interesting  installations,  however,  for  general  illumina- 
tion, which  I  shall  describe  in  detail. 

The  press-room  of  the  new  Times  building,  Forty-second 
street  and  Broadway,  is  lighted  by  22  Cooper  Hewitt  lamps 
rated  at  300  candle-power  each.     The  floor  area  is  5620  feet 
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The  total  installation  requires  4.3  kilowatts  at  120  volts,  or  an 
average  of  0.74  watt  per  square  foot.  The  lamps  are  so  placed 
that  there  is  a  good  illumination  on  all  parts  of  the  presses. 

In  the  composing-room  of  the  Times  building  there  arc 
eight  300-cp  lamps.  The  floor  area  in  this  room  is  1200  square 
feet  and  the  lamps  require  1.54  kilowatts.  This  is  an  average  of 
about  1.3  watts  per  square  foot. 

The  Panama  Steamship  pier,  at  the  foot  of  West  Twent>-- 
seventh  street,  is  lighted  by  six  Cooper  Hewitt  lamps,  and  has  a 
floor  area  of  39,770  square  feei.  This  is  an  average  of  0.06  watt 
per  square  foot,  and  I  understand  from  the  customer  that  the 
lighting  is  very  satisfactory  for  this  class  of  work.  There  is 
also  one  light  in  front  of  the  pier,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
figures  given. 

The  installation  in  the  business  office  of  the  x\merican 
Tobacco  Company,  iii  Fifth  avenue,  is  somewhat  different 
from  those  I  have  mentioned,  as  two  incandescent  lamps  are 
used  in  connection  with  the  Cooper  Hewitt  lamps  to  furnish  the 
red  rays  that  are  missing  in  the  mercury  lamps.  The  floor  area 
is  1 1 ,250  square  feet,  for  the  lighting  of  which  32  Cooper  Hewitt 
lamps  and  64  incandescents  have  been  installed.  Even  with  the 
incandescent  lamps  included,  the  consumption  of  current  is  only 
0.8  watt  per  square  foot. 

Possibly  the  best  example  of  decorative  effect  that  may  be 
obtained  with  the  use  of  mercury  lamps,  is  found  in  the  new 
Hotel  Astor,  Forty-fifth  street  and  Broadway.  All  the  lamps 
are  hidden  in  a  cornice  running  around  the  room  and  the  ob- 
jectionable color  is  counteracted  by  a  limited  use  of  incandes- 
cent lights.  There  is  also  a  lamp  installed  in  a  reflector  over  the 
fountain.  This  installation  is  in  the  Orangerie,  but  I  have  no 
figures  to  show  the  amount  of  current  used  on  the  floor  area  of 
the  room. 

A  number  of  other  very  interesting  installations  could  be 
mentioned  where  the  lighting  efi^ects  are  entirely  satisfactory  to 
the  customers.  C.  H.  B.  C,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 
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S  28.  (a)  What  is  the  best  way  of  tmraing  multiple  lamps 
or  electric  signs  on  and  off  at  predetermined  hours — by  patrolmen 
or  by  means  of  automatic  time  switch?  (b)  Have  you  found 
a  practical  and  reliable  time  switch  for  the  purpose  ? 

(a)  Automatic  time  switch,  (b)  The  writer  thinks  that 
there  are  two  or  three  time  switches  that  are  reliable. 

F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 


Until  you  have  loo  or  more  signs,  better  have  your  night 
mspector  of  arc  lamps  control  the  signs.  Thus  you  get  per- 
sonal inspection  every  day,  which  is  a  guarantee  of  proper 
maintenance.  An  automatic  time  switch  requires  weekly  atten- 
tion for  winding,  and  hence  some  labor.  The  use  of  electric 
signs  controlled  by  your  inspectors  is  an  assurance  that  your 
men  are  covering  their  districts.  The  Anderson  time  switch  is 
first-class,  but  men  are  better.  EtouGLASS  Buknett. 

(a)  It  is  considered  that  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  oper- 
ating multiple  lamps  or  electric  signs  at  predetermined  hours  is 
by  the  use  of  a  time  switch,  (b)  The  Ballon- Hutchinson  and 
the  Anderson  time  switches  seem  to  be  very  reliable  and  satis- 
factory for  this  purpose*  The  Philadelphia  Elec  Co. 

(a)  When  it  is  practicable  to  install  an  auxiliary  wire,  this 
problem  is  easily  solved  by  the  use  of  remote-controlled  switches. 
The  writer  has  recently  designed  several  types  of  switches  for 
different  classes  of  serv^ice,  and,  as  far  as  the  system  has  been 
developed  up  to  the  present  time,  he  beHeves  it  is  perfectly  prac- 
ticable to  control  from  the  central  station,  either  selectively  or 
as  a  unit  any  combination  of  multiple  arc  lamps  or  electric  signs 
ibat  it  is  desired  to  operate  from  low-tension  mains. 

(b)  There  are  several  excellent  time  switches  on  the  market, 
the  element  of  reliability  in  their  oi>eration  being  lacking  only 
l»ecause  the  majority  of  mankind  believe  that  they  know  more 
about  ''fixing  a  clock"  than  does  the  manufacturer. 

On  the  remote-control  unit  system  referred  to.  a  momentary 
closing  of  a  switch  connected  to  the  auxiliary  wire  turns  on  or 
off  the  tamps  desired  to  control;  in   the  selective  system,   a 
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number  of  current  impulses  of  one  characteristic  select  a  lamp, 
or  group  of  lamps,  which  are  then  independently  switched  on  or 
off  with  a  current  impulse  of  a  different  characteristic. 

G.  E.  Palmer. 

The  most  certain  method  of  insuring  the  turning  off  and  on 
of  electric  signs,  or  other  flat-rate  installations,  is  by  the  patrol- 
man. There  is  always  more  or  less  trouble  with  automatic  time 
switches.  H.   T.   Hartman. 

By  means  of  automatic  switches.  Several  such  switches 
reliable  in  operation  are  on  the  market,  although  not  at  as  low 
a  price  as  might  be  desired.  J.  W.  Cowles. 

S  29.  What  should  be  the  characteristics  of  an  incandesoent 
lamp  to  operate  satisfactorily  on  25  cycles? 

An  incandescent  lamp  that  will  give  a  satisfactory  illumina- 
tion when  operated  from  a  25-cycle  circuit  should  have  a  thick 
filament  so  as  to  prevent  customer  from  complaining  of  a  slight 
flicker  in  the  light.  (See  the  bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Engineering  Series,  Vol.  2,  No.  10.) 

DuGALD  C.  Jackson. 

Four  watts  per  candle.  Douglass  Burnett. 

Large  filament,  large  current  and  low  wattage. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

S  30.  Where  incandescent  lamps  are  used  for  street  light- 
ing, what  candle-power  lamp  should  be  nsedt 

Depends  upon  local  conditions.  A  fairly  even  distribution 
of  light  may  be  obtained  on  open  streets  by  i6-cp  lamps  100  feet 
apart,  though  ordinarily  not  less  than  32-cp  are  used  with  spacing 
of  150  to  200  feet  or  more.  Ralph  D.  Laxton. 

Incandescent  lamps  for  street  lighting  should  not  be  of  less 
than  32  candle-power  nor  more  than  50  candle-power.  Use 
32-cp  lamps  singly  and  in  clusters.  Lee  Boyer. 
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The  25-cp  lamp  is  the  most  common,  but  I  believe  that 
32-cp  is  a  great  deal  more  satisfactory.       F.  Ellwood  Smith, 

Thirty-two-candle-power  or  50-candle-power. 

Douglass  Burnett. 

Lamps  of  16  and  of  32  candle-power  are  often  used,  but 
50-cp  lamps  give  better  satisfaction. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Lamps  of  50  or  75  candle-power  are  generally  used. 

M.  A,  Hogan. 

Lamps  of  25  or  32  candle-power,  according  to  degree  of 
illumination  desired.  J.  W.  Cowles. 

Use  a  regular  shunt  box  and  a  25-cp,  4-watt  lamp.  This 
will  give  plenty  of  light  and  is  a  very  good  lighter. 

Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr. 

When  incandescent  lamps  are  used  for  street  lighting.  25-cp 
is  a  very  good  size  to  use.  Thomas  S.  Richardson. 

S  31.  (a)  Is  the  Nernst  lamp  much  used  for  street  light- 
ing? (b)  Does  it  prove  satisfactory  for  such  work,  and  what  are 
its  faults? 

We  use  Nernst  lamps  on  streets  and  have  no  complaint  to 
make,  as  our  lamps  are  giving  satisfaction.  We  have  to  take 
them  down  only  once  every  two  months.  I  would  suggest  to 
lighting  plants  that  are  going  to  put  in  the  Nernst  lamp  for 
street  service  that  they  use  six-glower  lamps.       C.  T.  Harney. 

The  Nernst  lamp  is  used  in  some  instances  for  street  light- 
ing, but  not  generally,  because  it  will  not  burn  in  series. 

H.  J.  Meyer. 

While  the  Nernst  lamp  is  not  extensively  used  for  street 
lighting,  it  can  be  used  with  good  success.    The  failure  of  Nernst 
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lamps  in  street  lighting  can  be  traced  to  failure  to  furnish  rigid 
support  for  lamp,  and  to  incompetent  attendants, 

Lee  Boyer. 

(a)  This  company  uses  250  single-glower  lamps  for  street 
lighting  in  the  town  of  West  Hartford,  (b)  These  lights  have 
been  running  over  two  years  and  please  the  people  very  much 
indeed.  We  find  the  lamp  easily  taken  care  of  and  giving  results 
that  are  satisfactory  to  the  company.  A,  C.  Dunham, 

We  have  in  use  several  three-glower  and  six-glower  lamps 
as  street  lights,  and  they  have  given  very  satisfactory  results. 

G.    H.    CUSHMAN. 

W^e  have  in  use  at  present  90  six-glower  Nernst  lamps  for 
.  street  lighting  in  Sewickley.  This  installation  has  now  been  in 
use  for  about  five  years  and,  with  the  lamps  installed  at  a  good 
height,  they  have  always  given  good  satisfaction.  During  our 
earlier  experience,  a  careful  record  was  kept  from  which  the 
total  maintenance  was  estimated  at  slightly  more  than  half  a  cent 
per  kilowatt-hour.  This  we  estimated  to  be  slightly  less  than  a 
corresponding  cost  for  enclosed  arcs.  This  difference  is  to  a 
great  extent  due  to  the  saving  in  glassware. 

J.  M.  Uptegraff. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Nernst  lamp  for  street  lighting 
to-day  is  due  to  its  distribution  curves.  The  light  must  be 
placed  vertically  and  as  at  present  constructed  the  end-on  candle- 
power  is  too  high,  producing  a  spotted  effect.  This  is  also  true 
of  the  ordinary  type  of  arc  where  the  maximum  illumination 
instead  of  being  directly  under  the  light  (as  in  the  case  of  Nernst 
lamps)  is  about  10  or  15  feet  away  from  the  pole  with  a  very 
marked  decrease  as  it  goes  farther  toward  the  minimum,  half- 
way  between  the  two  lights.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  use  the 
Nernst  lamp  properly  for  street  lighting,  except  where  the  lamps 
are  placed  very  high  and  close  together,  as  in  a  crowded  street, 
to  correct  the  distribution  curve.  Lamps  should  also  be  care- 
fully  placed  with  the  axis  of  the  glower  at  right  angles  to  the 
street,  so  as  to  get  the  maximum  illumination  up  and  down  the 
street  instead  of  across. 

A  further  necessity  in  street  lighting  with  Nernst  lamps  is 
to  itse  a  diffusing  globe,  inasmuch  as  the  intensity  of  the  glowers 
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witli  a  clear  glass  ball  is  so  dazzling  as  to  render  it  useless  for 
lighting  where  there  is  any  danger  of  its  coming  directly  in  line 
of  vision. 

There  has  recently  been  put  on  the  market  a  new  globe 
for  the  No.  i  Nernst,  which  effects  a  marked  change  in  distri- 
bution of  the  Nernst  light  over  the  sand-blasted  balL  The 
diffusion  is  even  better  than  the  sand-blasted  ball,  while  the 
candle-power  directly  underneath  the  lamp  is  cut  down  from 
46  to  32  and  the  candle-power  at  10  degrees  below  the  horizontal 
(the  most  useful  angle)  is  increased  from  23  to  35. 

As  yet  there  are  no  globes  on  the  market,  other  than  for 
No.  I  glower,  although  it  is  understood  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  manufacturer  of  this  globe  to  design  new  globes  for  this 
purpose. 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  results  with  a  sand- 
blasted  and  the  new  globe  for  No.  i  Nernst  glower,  the  readings 
being  the  mean  of  four  planes  at  o  degrees,  30  degrees  and  90 
degrees  apart: 


^rees 

New  Globe 

SandbUtt  Globe 

140 

4 

.  g 

135 

4 

ISO 

S 

, 

105 

6 

9 

go 

^5 

i7 

75 

se 

as 

60 

39 

35 

45 

3T 

41 

30 

3i 

44 

20 

35 

49 

to 

34 

47 

0 

32 

39 

The  readings  above  given  are  from  tests  made  by  the 
Electrical   Testing  Laboratories,  V.   R.   Lansingh, 

S  38.  What  are  likely  to  be  the  causes  of  the  sticking 
or  welding  together  of  the  carbon  points  in  alternating-current 
scries  enclosed  arcs,  especially  when  it  occurs  simtiltaneonaly 
in  several  lamps  on  a  oironit? 

Crooked  carbons.  Low  voltage  will  cause  the  carbons  to 
fall  together.  If  any  lamp  is  adjusted  to  receive  more  current 
than  its  portion  at  the  arc.  the  balance  will  jump  and  the  carbons 
then  come  together.     Poor  carbons  also  cause  this. 

Madison  Lt.  and  Ry.  Co. 
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If  clutches  work  properly  and  carbons  are  of  good  quality, 
current  must  be  too  high.  Ammeters  should  be  tested  for  proper 
calibration  and  transformer  adjusted  to  give  current  reading  in 
proportion  to  amount  of  load  carried.  For  example,  one  promi- 
nent manufacturer  gives  a  range  of  adjustment  from  6.6  amperes 
ammeter  reading  at  100  per  cent  load  down  to  6,35  for  50  per 
cent  load.  This  corrects  ammeter  errors  due  to  variable  power 
factor,  et  ccetera,  and  gives  approximately  same  current  at  lamps 
in  each  case.  Ralph  D.  Laxton. 


Low  voltage* 


Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec,  Co, 


Your  trouble  is  more  than  likely  in  the  weights,  which  come 
loose  in  spite  of  everything  you  can  do,  I  think  this  is  due  to 
expansion  and  contraction.  Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr, 


Impurities  in  carbons. 


M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 


The  welding  together  of  carbons  under  conditions  described 
is  probably  due  to  their  slipping  through  the  clutches. 

Several  cases  occurring  simultaneously  would  probably  be 
occasioned  by  some  condition  of  jarring  the  lamps,  such  as  a 
wind  storm,  or  the  pumping  of  a  tub  transformer »  or,  possibly, 
jar  from  heavy  traffic  in  the  street. 

To  remedy  this  the  carbon  used  should  not  be  loo  *' slick 
and  shiny'*  on  the  surface,  and  the  dutches  should  be  carefully 
adjusted  so  that  they  grip  the  carbons  firmly — except,  of  course, 
when  about  to  feed — and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  lamps 
have  no  undue  internal  vibration,  as,  for  instance,  from  a  magnet 
armature  drawn  up  so  far  that  the  yoke  rests  against  the  magnet 
spools.  P.  C.  Brown. 


I  should  say  the  lamps  are  out  of  adjustment.  When 
armature  hits  against  solenoid  it  keeps  jarring  the  clutches  and 
drops  carbon  down  so  that  points  come  together. 

John  J.  Gaffney, 
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HEATING,  BATTERY  CHARGING  AND  POWER 

T  1.  What  are  the  centrai  Btations  doings  to  help  aloEg 
the  electric-heatini^  industry  I 

Extensive  advertising  and  low  rates  for  this  class  of  work. 

United  Elec  Lt.  Co. 

Advertising  things  that  would  be  used  intermittently;  sell- 
ing special  lines  at  practically  cost  as  ^'leaders;'*  getting  supply 
houses  to  canvass  for  and  sell  the  apparatus;  arranging  demon- 
strations in  their  own  show-rooms  or  in  department  stores,  giv- 
ing the  customer  the  privilege  of  using  heating  service  on  either 
lighting  or  power  contracts  and  meters,  without  taking  note  of 
the  apparatus,  as  a  part  of  the  installation,  and  hence  increasing 
the  tendency  of  low  rates  for  both  classes  of  service, 

Douglass  Burnett. 

Articles  on  the  subject  appear  each  month  in  the  New  York 
Edison  Bulletin.  Circular  letters  and  return  postal  cards  are 
sent  out  with  bills.  Heating  and  cooking  appliances  are  dis- 
played in  the  branch  oflBces  of  the  contract  department, 

C  W.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Most  stations  carry  a  small  stock  of  heating  apparatus,  but 
few  of  them  do  one-half  the  business  they  might  by  a  little  more 
vigorous  soliciting  and  advertising.  You  can  not  expect  goods 
to  sell  themselves  unless  their  merits  are  entirely  familiar  to 
vour  customers.  H.  T.  Hartman, 

From  data  that  the  writer  has  been  gathering,  it  is  evident 
that  most  of  the  central  stations  seem  to  be  carrying  a  stock  of 
heating  apparatus,  and  advertising  such  apparatus  more  or  less 
in  the  papers,  et  c<Ftera.  Very  few  of  them  make  anything  but 
the  regular  lighting  rates,  and  practically  none  of  them  solicit 
specially  or  make  any  particular  inducements  for  the  use  of 
heating.     They  all  seem  to  be  very  much  interested,  but  the 
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general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  much  of  the  apparatus  is  be- 
yond the  means  of  the  average  consumer,  both  in  first  cost  and 
cost  of  operation.  John  F*  Gilchrist. 

T  2.  Doei  tlie  exteniiye  use  of  heating  appliancei  prove 
to  be  a  deflirable  load? 

We  find  that  the  heating  appHances  prove  to  be  a  very  desir- 
able load.  United  Elec  Lt.  Co. 

Yes,  in  the  case  of  such  appliances  as  electric  irons  in 
laundries,  clothing  shops  and  hat  factories.  No,  in  the  case  of 
residences,  in  which  latter  the  average  use  per  day  is  no  greater 
than  with  lighting.  Douglass  Burnett. 

Yes.  Heating  devices  take  a  steady  current  and  mostly  at 
the  non-peak  hours.  C.  W.  R..  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

There  can  Ije  no  doubt  of  the  desirability  of  the  load 
afforded  by  heating  appliances.  The  current  required,  hov^f- 
ever.  is  so  very  small  and  so  intermittent  that  it  is  doubtfm 
whether  the  comparatively  limited  amount  of  heating  appliances 
in  u^e  really  affects  the  load  of  any  central  station.  But  even 
if  it  had  no  effect  at  all  it  would  still  be  most  desirable  for 
the  central  stations  to  extend  the  use  of  heating  appliances,  as 
anything  that  tends  to  make  electricity  convenient  and  popular 
will    undoubtedly    increase    its   general    application. 

H,  T.  Hartman. 

T  3.  What  is  the  best  method  of  charging  storage  batteries 
used  in  carriages? 

Arrange  with  some  active  stable  keeper  or  garage  to  provide 
charging  facilities;  or  provide  them  yourself  at  your  stable  and 
station :  or  have  your  customers  provide  them  at  their  homes  on 
either  direct-current  220-volt,  direct-current  three-wire  or  alter- 
nating-current lighting  service — in  the  first  tw^o  instances  in  con- 
nection with  rheostat,  and  in  the  third  instance  in  connection  with  a 
mercur>'  arc  rectifier.  Douglass  Burnett. 
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The  40-cell  carriages  are  charged  at  20  amperes  until  the 
proper  voltage  is  reached,  when  the  current  is  reduced  Lo  10 
amperes  and  kept  on  until  the  voltage  is  again  normaL 

Half-hourly  readings  are  taken  in  order  that  the  batteries 
may  not  be  injured  by  an  overcharge. 

E.  A.  N.,  N.  Y.  Ea  Co, 

There  are  no  two  storage  batteries  that  require  exactiv 
the  same  treatment  as  to  rate  of  charge,  et  cmtera.  The  best  way  to 
do  is  to  have  the  owner  get  from  the  manufacturer  of  the  stor- 
age batter>%  definite  instructions  as  to  the  best  way  of  charg- 
ing each  particular  battery.  Geo,   H,  Jones. 

The  difficuhies  ordinarily  met  with  in  charging  automo- 
bile storage  batteries  at  points  where  direct  current  of  the 
proper  voltage  is  not  immediately  obtainable,  consist  in  find- 
ing a  cheap  and  eflScient  apparatus  for  adapting  the  source 
of  supply  to  the  voltage  required  for  the  battery  in  question. 
The  usual  method  employed  where  the  only  available  source 
of  current  is  alternating^  is  the  use  of  a  rotary  converter  or 
motor-generator.  This  metliod  involves  the  use  of  expensive 
apparatus,  special  transformers,  et  cwiera,  and  requires  almost 
constant  attention  fr6m  an  attendant,  while  the  expense  is  con- 
siderable, particularly  in  the  case  of  a  private  installation.  Any 
method  of  obviating  these  difficulties  to  a  large  extent  might 
be  considered  the  best  method  of  charging.  The  use  of  a  mer- 
cury-vapor converter — operating  directly  from  the  local  alter- 
nating-current circuits  and  producing  a  steady  direct  current, 
capable  of  being  adapted  to  suit  the  battery  to  be  charged — over- 
comes most  of  the  difficulties  mentioned  and  enables  all  trans- 
formation and  regulation  of  current  to  be  performed  by  a  prac- 
tically self-contained   outfit,  Percy   H.    Thomas, 

T  4.  Is  there  a  good,  strong,  practical  rectifier  for  charging 
automobile  batteries  from  altemating-ciirrent  circuits! 


There  are  two  well-known  rectifiers  on  the  market  that  have 
thus  far  given  good  results.  It  is  stated  that  an  efficiency  of 
80  per  cent  is  secured.  The  tubes  are  guaranteed  for  400 
hours  but  the  manufacturers  claim  that  the  actual  life  is  much 
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longer,  some  having  been  in  nsc  o\vv   looo  hours.     The  tiihci 
when   exhausted   may   be   renewed   at   a   sHght  cost. 

E.  A.  N.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  certain 
make  of  mercury-vapor  converter  with  which  the  writer  has 
been  associated.  This  apparatus  employs  alternating  current 
derived  directly  from  the  local  lighting  or  power  mains,  and 
delivers  direct  current  which  may  be  regulated  by  means  of  a 
handle  mounted  upi^n  a  switchboard  so  as  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  any  ordinary  electric  vehicle  battery.  The  efficiency 
of  this  apparatus  varies  from  80  to  85  per  cent,  thus  exceed- 
ing by  a  considerable  margin  the  ordinary  efficiency  of  rotarv 
converters  and  motor-generators.  The  apparatus  is  simple  and 
entirely  automatic,  the  control  and  regulation  of  current  being 
effected  by  the  manipulation  oi  two  switches  and  a  regulating 
handle.  The  apparatus  requires  no  expert  attention,  has  prac- 
tically no  moving  parts,  does  not  require  lubrication,  and  occu- 
pies only  a  fraction  of  the  space  required  by  a  rotar>^  converter 
or  motor-generator,  and  weighs  far  less.  It  may  be  mounted 
upon  a  table  or  shelf,  or  by  brackets  against  the  wall,  taking 
little  or  no  valuable  space.  It  will  also  automatically  restart  in 
case  the  current  supply  is  temporarily  cut  off,  while  the  danger 
from  a  discharge  of  current  frnni  the  battery  into  the  source 
of  supply,  frequently  encountered  in  rotary  converters  and 
motor*generators  and  due  to  temporary  lowering  of  the  supply 
voltage,  is  entirely  eliminated.  Percy  H.  Thomas. 

The  mercury  arc  rectifier  is  considered  satisfactory  for  charg- 
ing automobile  batteries  on  alternating-current  circuits. 

The   Phh. auelph  I  a   Ele(  .    Co. 

T  6.  What  is  the  experience  of  members  with  mercury- 
vapor  rectifiers  foi  aatomobile-cliargiiig  stations? 

Mercury  rectifiers  are  said  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

E.  A,  N,,  K\  Y.  Ed.  Co. 


The  continued  use  of  mercury- vapor  converters  of  a  cer- 
tain  make   has   shown  them   to   he   particularly   free   from    the 
kind  of  troubles  met  with  in  motor-generator  apparatus.    They 
V  2 — 23 
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require  iiu  oil,  there  is  no  danger  of  hot  bearings  and,  unless 
overloaded  or  abused,  apparatus  in  a  vacuum,  like  the  Cooper 
Hewitt  mercury- vapor  lamp,  seems  to  suffer  no  deterioration* 
They  are  not  sensitive  to  temperature,  dirt,  and  so  forth, 

Percy  H,  Thomas, 


Two  mercury  arc  rectifiers  have  been  in  service  for  one 
month  and  three  tnonths,  respectively^  and  have  proven  fairly 
satisfactory.  The  apparatus  is  apparently  capable  of  satisfac- 
tory  operation   witli   unskilled  attendance. 

The  Philadelphia  Elec.  Co, 

T  6.  (a)  Wbat  is  the  usual  price  for  current  for  charging 
the  batteries  of  electric  vehicles  I  (b)  Is  a  miiiimiiiii  charge  advis- 
able? (c)  Is  it  customary  for  the  central  station  to  fill  the 
batteries  with  electrolyte  t 

We  make  a  special  rate  of  five  cents  a  kilow^att-hour  to 
those  customers  guaranteeing  to  use  a  day  or  night  service,  and 
keep  off  the  peak;  minimum  charge  $2.00  a  month;  our  regular 
rate  jo  cents.  Douglass  Burnett. 

(a)  This  company  has  two  rates  that  charging  outfits  may 
secure*  One  at  six  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  with  a  guarantee 
of  $50.  This  of  course  is  only  applicable  to  large  installa- 
tions. 

(b)  The  rate  generally  used  is  the  ordinary  power  rate  of 
10  cents  per  horse-power  with  discounts,  and  a  minimum  of 
$3.00  per  month. 

(c)  The  question  of  refilling  batteries  with  electrolyte  is 
one  of  maintenance  and  under  no  circumstances  should  be  under- 
taken by  central  stations  whose  business  is  simply  to  sell  cur- 
rent E.  A.  N.,  N,  Y.  Ea  Co. 

(a)  It  is  good  practice  to  sell  current  for  charging  auto- 
mobiles on  the  power  basis,  figuring  rates,  minimum  bills, 
0tC(Ftera,  the  same  as  for  general  power  purposes*  (c)  I  think 
that  the  business  of  the  central-station  company  should  end  with 
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the  delivery  of  current  to  the  cnnsuiDer's  switchboard.  The 
owner  should  look  after  and  be  responsible  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  battery,  Geo.  H.  Jones. 

(a)  We  install  meters  in  charging  stations  with  a  niinmium 
rate  of  $3.00  per  month,  (c)  We  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  batteries.  S.  F.  Messer. 

T  7.  How  would  the  advent  of  a  cheap  and  satisfactory 
aitematin^-enrrent  rectifier  affect  the  alternating-current  motor 
bufliness?  Would  the  direct-current  motor  drive  the  altematingf- 
cnrrent  motor  out  of  the  field? 

No;  not  even  if  the  rectifiers  were  given  away  with  the 
direct-current  motors.  J.  T.  Cowling. 

(a)   Probably  would  not  help  it.     (b)   No. 

Douglass  Burnett. 

The  advent  of  a  cheap  alternating-current  rectifier  would 
no  doubt  eliminate  alternating-current  motors  for  many  installa- 
tions where  they  are  now  used,  and  where  the  direct-current  motor 
<\'ould  be  more  desirable  from  speed  and  torque  considerations. 
However,  there  are  many  purposes  for  which  the  alternating- 
current  motor  is  peculiarly  adapted.  It  is  simple  in  construc- 
tion, practically  fool-proof,  can  never  run  away,  has  no  wearing 
parts  except  armature  bearings,  can  not  be  easily  burned  out 
by  overloading,  and  therefore,  has  advantages  peculiarly  its 
own,  jtist  as  the  direct-current  motor  has  advantages  peculiarly 
its  own.  G.  H„  N\  Y.  Ea  Co, 

Since  each  type  of  motor  has  its  field  there  seems  little 
danger  of  such  an  event  Alternating^current  motor  develop- 
ment  abroad  is  along  lines  that  broaden  the  field  and  indicate 
that  future  sales  will  even  exceed  the  increase  over  direct-cur- 
rent sales  during  the  past  two  years.  Logical  reasons  as  well  as 
practical  results  are  in  favor  of  the  rugged  alternating-current 
motor  as  against  the  double  commutation  or  combination  of 
rectification  and  subsequent  motor  commutation. 

The  Philadelphl\  Elec.  Co. 
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The  effect  of  an  alternating-current  rectifier  on  alternating- 
current  motor  business  would  be  nil  The  alternating-current 
motor  has  come  to  stay  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  it 
will  be  displacing  the  direct-current  motor  to  a  very  large  extent. 

F.  G.  Proutt. 

In  many  cases  it  would  cause  a  change  from  alternating  ta 
direct-current  motors,  especially  where  variable  speed  is  of  prime 
importance.  A  company  has  already  brought  out  a  variable- 
speed  single-phase  motor,  however.  I  hardly  think  that  tlie 
alternating-current  motor  will  ever  be  driven  from  the  field  by 
the  direct-current  motor,  especially  now  that  many  alternating- 
current  motor  patents  are  expiring  and  the  price  will  be  lowered. 

W.  R.  Collier, 

The  advent  of  a  cheap  and  satisfactory  alternating-current 
rectifier  would  be  very  desirable.  I  do  not  think,  however,  it 
would  have  much  effect  on  the  alternating-current  motor  busi- 
ness except  in  special  instances  where  wide  speed  variations  arc 
necessary  for  small  motors.  The  alternating-current  motors  are 
here  to  stay.  As  the  present  prices  for  them  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  direct-current  motors  and  in  some  cases  are  lower, 
the  use  of  the  ahernating-current  motor  is  bound  to  increase. 

Geo.  H*  Jones, 

The  advent  of  a  satisfactory  rectifier  would  materially  lessen 
the  alternating-current  business.  The  cheaper  generation  and  dis- 
tribution  of  alternating  over  the  direct  current  would  cause  this 
method  to  be  introduced. 

(b)  The  greater  adaptability  to  commercial  conditions  of 
the  direct-current  motor  would  lend  to  drive  the  alternating- 
current  motor  out  of  business.  C.  D.  Wood,  Jr. 

T  8.  Which  is  more  important  to  the  central  station — high 
power  factor  or  high  efficiency  in  the  apparatus  receiving  power 
from  the  station? 

Central-station  managers  might  say  that  high  power  factor 
is  the  more  important  consideration.  On  the  other  hand  the 
chief  of  the  complaint  department*  to  whom  complaints  of  high 
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bills  come,  would  probably  say  that  high-efficiency  apparatus  is 
of  greater  importance.    No  doubt  both  are  very  important. 

George  Howe. 

High  power  factor,  as  that  not  only  affects  the  capacity 
pf  the  generating  apparatus  but  the  capacity  of  all  transmission 
lines  as  well.  The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 

High  power  factor.  Low  power  factor  would  cause  central- 
station  machines  to  become  overloaded  before  the  machines 
reached  their  normal  rated  capacity.  Low  efficiency  in  machines 
receiving  power  would  cause  a  loss  to  the  consumer  and  not 
to  the  central  station.  C.  D.  Wood,  Jr. 

T  9.  Does  the  average  induction  or  synchronous  polyphase 
motor  take  a  balanced  load? 

Yes.  J.  F.  DosTAL. 

Yes.  G.  F.  Willard. 

1  have  made  many  tests  of  induction  motors  and  synchronous 
motors  of  the  polyphase  type,  and  will  say  that,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  the  balancing  of  the  load  is  usually 
good.  There  are  many  cases,  no  doubt,  where  the  balance  is 
very  iKX)r,  but  I  do  not  think  that  very  much  trouble  may  be 
expected  from  this  cause  in  the  usual  case. 

G.  H..  X.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

T  10.  Is  the  maintenance  of  a  single-phase  motor  any  more 
troublesome  or  expensive  than  that  of  the  average  direct-current 
motor? 

Yes.  W.  H.  (iReenslit. 

Xo :  not  so  expensive  as  the  direct-current  motor. 

F.  C.  S.,  Maf^den  Elec.  Co. 

Xo.  G.    F.   WlLL.\RD. 

Xo:  not  so  much  so.  I.  F.  Dostal. 
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The  single-phase  alternating-current  motor  is  much  less 
trouble  and  entails  considerably  less  cost  for  maintenance  than  the 
average  direct-current  motor.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


No.  Douglass  Burnett. 

Not  so  much  so.  J.  T.  Cowling. 

The  average  single-phase  motor  has  a  larger  maintenance 
cost  than  the  average  direct-current  motor.  This  matter  depends, 
however,  largely  on  the  type  of  motor  in  question.  I  have  in 
mind  one  type  of  single-phase  motor  with  which  I  have  had 
considerable  experience  whose  operation  was  largely  a  matter 
of  good  luck  and  chance.  Between  defective  clutches,  defective 
phase-splitting  devices  and  defective  armature-short-circuiting 
devices,  something  was  always  giving  trouble.     George  Howe. 

Single-phase  motors  are  much  less  troublesome. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

No,  we  do  not  find  it  so. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

The  kind  of  single-phase  motor  now  in  general  use  seems 
to  compare  favorably  with  the  direct-current  motor  in  regard 
to  maintenance  and  operation.  C.  C.  Gartland. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  single-phase  motor  is  less  than 
that  of  direct-current  motor.  F.  G.  Proutt. 

It  has  not  proved  to  be  so  with  this  company. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 

We  have  not  found  single-phase  motors  any  more  trouble- 
some or  expensive  than  the  average  direct-current  motor.  In 
fact  the  alternating-current  induction  motors  do  not  require  the 
attention  that  direct-current  motors  do.  C.  W.  Koiner. 
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T  11.  What  is  the  best  practice,  from  an  engineering^  as  well 
as  from  an  underwriters  standpoint,  in  designing  the  service 
leads  and  the  fuses  supplying  induction  motors?  Should  the 
service  wires  and  fuses  be  of  such  capacity  as  to  handle  a  con- 
tinuous 100-per*cent  overload  on  the  motors? 

The  best  practice  for  motor-service  wires  is  to  install  wires 
large  enough  to  carry  full  load  w^ithout  excessive  drop  and  fuse 
about  25  per  cent  overload.  A  good  way  is  to  connect  com* 
pensator  ahead  of  fuses  and  fuse  for  full  load  of  motor. 

H,  N,  Crandall. 


Yes. 


G,  Wilbur  Hcbley. 


WTien  starting,  single-phase  induction  motors  take  approxi- 
niately  double  the  current  that  the  horse-power  of  the  motor 
calls  for.  Therefore,  to  avoid  continua!  fuse-blowing  and  possible 
overheating  of  wires,  install  service  wires  and  fuses  to  handle 
100  per  cent  overload.  Warren  Partridge, 

Yes.  Compensator-started  motors  take  four  times  full-load 
current  at  starting. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brgcktux. 

The  fuses  should  not  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  a 
continuous  average  overload  of  100  per  cent  unless  it  is  known 
to  the  operator  and  he  has  some  reason  for  talcing  the  risk. 
However,  50  per  cent  overload  is  permissible  for  a  couple  of 
hours  or  so.  C.  W.  Koiner. 


The  well-known  overload  capacity  of  the  induction  motor 
must  be  consitlercd  in  designing  service  leads  and  fuses.  This 
overload  capacity,  however,  can  be  and  should  be,  limited  by 
the  fuses,  w^hich  should  be  proportioned  to  protect  the  leads 
rather  than  the  motors.  It  the  leads  are  designed  to  carr>'  cur- 
rent to  the  extent  of  30  ]>er  cent  in  excess  of  the  rated  capacity 
of  the  motor,  we  have  taken  care  of  all  starting  or  accelerating 
inrush  that  the  motor  requires  under  normal  conditions. 

This  overload  capacity  of  alternating-current  induction 
motors  has  been  referred  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
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writers  to  a  special  committee  that  is  expected  to  report  shortly. 
Kules  governing  this  condition  from  tlieir  standpoint  will 
undoubtedly  be  published,  therefore,  in  the  next  edition  of  the 
Code  rules.  A,  A,  P.,  N,  Y.  Ed.  Co, 

All  wiring  and  fuses  installed  in  connection  with  induction 
intjtors  should  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  twice  the  normal 
full-load  current  of  the  motor. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston, 


T  12.  Is  there  any  way  to  prevent  throwing:  of  oil  from 
an  oil  ring  bearing^,  especially  on  small  motors  and  generators 
under  IS-hp  and  more  particnlarly  under  5-hp, 

After  especial  observatiou  of  this  point  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  statement  can  be  broadly  made  that  not  five  per  cent 
of  the  machines  observed  were  free  from  this  trouble  on  one 
or  both  bearings,  to  such  an  extent  that  very  frequent  filling  of 
the  oil  reservoirs  was  necessary.  In  the  cases  more  particularly 
observed  the  trouble  frequently  ceased  for  a  lime,  and  often 
would  stop  on  one  bearings  and  begin  on  the  other  for  no 
apparent  reason. 

The  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  cause  has  seemed 
to  l>e  that  it  is  due  to  air  currents  which  draw  the  oil  out  as 
it  is  passing  the  openings  while  it  is  in  a  finely  divided  state 
as  thrown  from  the  oil  grooves  of  the  shaft. 

With  enclosed  types  of  motors  it  is  often  possible  to  use 
on  the  outside  end  a  cap  packed  with  felt  which  rubs  on  the 
shaft  and  removes  all  oil  which  tends  to  creep  along  the  shaft 
by  capillary  attraction,  hut  this  usually  transfers  the  difficulty  to 
the  inside  end  and  fills  up  the  machine  with  oil  which  in  a  short 
time  will  result  in  repairs  being  necessary*  H.  L  Fixcii, 

Remove  part  of  the  oilj  the  probabilities  arc  that  bearing 
is  tfM»  full  \V.  H,  Greenslit. 

If  bearing  is  properly  constructed  and  oil  is  kept  at  its 
proper  leveK  there  ought  not  to  be  any  oil  thrown.  See  that 
the  rings  travel  properly  and  that  bearing  is  clean.  If  this  is 
not  the   fault,  try   lowering   the  oil   in  reservoir. 

A.  Pkters. 
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I'se  a  heavier  grade  of  oil.  D.  Cltntun  Shain. 

If  there  is  any  room  in  which  to  do  it.  increasing  the 
diameter  of  the  rings  will  obviate  it,  the  trouble  being  caused  by 
rings  revolving  too  fast,  due  to  the  nearness  in  size  to  the  shaft, 

C.  F.  Haywood. 

li  bearing  is  a  loose  fit»  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  oil 
lo  be  forced  out  of  the  ends.  H  ends  of  boxes  touch  shaft, 
there  will  be  a  tendency  for  oil  to  siphon  over,  and  to  drip  on 
inside  of  pulley,  from  which  it  is  thrown.  Should  there  he 
sufficient  room  between  end  of  bux  and  end  of  bearing  to  put 
a  leather  ring  on  shaft,  this  will  prevent  the  oil  from  creeping 
further,  as  it  will  collect  and  be  thrown  from  any  diameter 
greater  than  shaft  itself.  Chas.  H.  Peters. 

Cm  a  groove  around  the  shaft,  close  to  bearing,  making  it 
nearly  perpendicular  on  the  bearing  side,  with  considerable  slant 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  centrifugal  force  will  tend  to  throw 
the  oil  off  the  shortest  way.  hence  up  the  steep  side  into  the 
bearing.  The  Colorado  Springs  Elkc  Co. 

T  13.  Are  the  individual  motor-driven  refrigerating  devices 
now  on  the  market  practical  from  a  standpoint  of  economy  and 
profit  to  central  stations? 

Probably ;  though  the  best  use  of  electric  power  should  be 
obtained  on  machines  from  five  to  twenty  tons  per  day  capacity. 

Douglass  Burnetii 

The  development  of  electrical  refrigeration  in  New  York 
city  and  in  other  large  cities  is  positive  evidence  that  it  is 
entirely  successful  in  every  way.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
central-station  manager  it  is  a  most  desirable  load,  as  it  is 
probably  more  uniform  and  constant  than  any  other  power 
load.  A  refrigerating  machine  of  lo  horse-power  usually  brings 
as  much  revenue,  due  to  the  length  of  time  per  day  during  which 
it  is  operating,  as  a  100  horse-power  installation  in  many  other 
industries.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer,  it  is  very 
expensive  to  operate  a  small  plant  both  night  and  day.  Not 
*mh   is  such  a  f)lant  expensive  owing  to  its  small  size,  but  also 
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to  the  fact  that  a  doyble  and  often  a  triple  shift  of  men  must 
be  employed  to  operate  it;  also  because  its  constant  operation 
and  the  consequent  strain  on  the  machiner>^  causes  frequent 
breakdowns  and  a  large  repair  account.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
electrical  refrigeration  i;*  one  field  in  which  the  consumer  and  the 
company  will  find  nruch  that  is  mutually  attractive. 

G,  H-.  N.  \\  Ea  CiL 

Individual  motor-driven  refrigerating  sets  are  giving  good 
satisfaction  in  apartment  houses,  drug  stores,  saloons,  dairies, 
butcher  shops,  groceries  and  for  special  work  in  many  indus- 
tries requiring  constant  low  temperatures.  The  writer  has  never 
heard  of  a  single  case  where  they  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  customer.  As  the  cost  to  him  is  less  than  with  other  appa- 
ratus, and  as  the  load  is  a  long-hour  one  and  a  maximum  in 
summer-time,  it  is  certainly  a  very  desirable  business  for  central 
stations.  The  PHiLADEt^piUA  Elec,  Co, 

There  are  motor-driven  refrigerating  devices  on  the  market 
that  are  perfectly  practical,  both  from  a  standpoint  of  economy 
and  of  profit  to  the  central  station.  The  load  is  a  most  desirable 
one,  as  it  is  never  on  the  peak  except  in  the  case  of  meat 
markets,  €t  cert  era,  wdiich  require  more  or  less  refrigeration  all  tb: 
year  routjd,  and  even  in  such  cases  arrangements  can  generally 
be  made  to  keep  them  oflF  the  peak,  H.  T.  Hartman. 

T  14.  Are  there  any  electric-light  stations  that  are  fur* 
nishing  current  for  motors  operating  water-works  pumping  plants 
situated  at  a  distance  from  the  station,  and  with  what  success? 

We  have  just  installed  a  General  Electric  form  K.  three- 
phase,  2300- volt,  50-hp  induction  motor  to  operate  a  centrifugal 
pump  for  the  Ralph  Beaton  Water  Company  of  this  city.  This 
pump  is  situated  at  a  reser\^e  reservoir  about  two  miles  from  the 
main  pumping  statioti.  There  is  no  attendant  at  the  station  where 
the  motor  is  located.  The  motor  is  started  from  the  main 
station,  an  ammeter  indicating  whether  or  not  it  comes  to  speed 
properly. 

Immediately  after  installation  heavy  rains  made  its  use  for 
the  present  unnecessary,  so  we  can  not  say  how  long  it  will 
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operate  successfully,  but  if  party  asking  this  question  will  com- 
municate with  us  some  months  from  now  we  will  gladly  give  him 
the  benefit  of  our  experience.  W.  H,  Thomson,  Jr. 

The  DeKalb-Sycamore  Electric  Company  furnishes  current 
for  motors  operating  w^ater-works  pumps,  situated  at  a  distance 
of  about  2000  feet  from  the  station,  with  excellent  results. 

The  transmission  lines  are  arranged  so  that  the  motors  are 
controlled  from  the  generating  station.  The  motors  and  pumps 
are  run  without  an  attendant  for  24  hours  each  day»  more  or  less, 
except  that  an  attendant  visits  the  pumping  plant  twice  each 
day  and  puts  in  about  one  hour  at  each  visit  in  caring  for  the 
machinery.  W.  H.  Zimmerman. 

We  are  working  satisfactorily  two  water-works  pumps  on 
500- volt  railway  service,  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elkc.  Co, 

T  15.     (a)  Is  it  good  practice  to  use  motor-driven  pamps 

for  city  pumping  for  a  staudpipe  system  in  a  town  of  from  3CM)0 
to  6000  people?  (b)  Whicli  are  tlie  best  adapted,  gear  plunger 
puinps,  duplex  pumps,  or  turbine  pumps?  (c)  What  would  be 
the  cost  of  installation,  also  rates  per  kilowatt-bour  for  which  it 
could  be  done  to  show  a  proUt  in  a  24-hour  plant? 

No,  unless  some  other  power  is  available  for  immediate  use, 
as  lightning  might  start  a  fire  in  the  town  and  put  the  electric 
service  out  of  commission ;  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  very 
risky.  J.  T.  Cowling. 

This  question  has  been  taken  up  and  considered  so  many 
times,  and  results  from  such  consideration  have  been  so  varied 
that  little  more  can  be  added  that  is  new.  It  is  my  opinion,  that 
the  triplex  pumps  would  give  better  service.       George  Howe. 

T  16.  What  is  the  best  way  to  handle  elevators  on  alter- 
nating-current system  having  small  units  and  light  load  ? 

Belted  elevators,  so  arranged  that  the  elevator  can  not  be 
started  imtil  the  motor  is  up  to  speed.  G.  B.  Leland. 
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Friction  cone  pulleys  can  be  used, 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

The  best  way  is  not  to  have  direct-connected  elevators  on 
small  alternating-current  units,  as  they  will  affect  the  voltage, 
even  with  the  best  regulation  on  the  machine. 

(Unsigned.) 

The  operation  of  an  electric  elevator  on  a  system  such  as 
mentioned  is  apt  to  be  troublesome  at  the  best,  unless  it  can  be 
taken  care  of  on  a  special  rotary-converter  system,  the  elevator 
motor  to  operate  at  240  volts,  direct  current.  The  best  type 
alternating-current  motor  available,  on  the  market,  is  either  the 
type  M  General  Electric  or  the  Crane  type  Westinghouse. 

The  repulsion  type  of  motor,  which  is  now  being  developed 
to  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  is  w^ell  worth  investigating  for  this 
class  of  service.  A.  A,  P,,  N.  Y.  Ed,  Co. 

Probablv  tig^ht  antf  loose  pulleNs  will  be  the  best, 

August  V  Rv,  and  Elec.  Co. 

The  best  way  to  handle  elevators  on  alternating-current 
system  is  to  run  separate  power  circuit  from  the  generating 
station,  and  if  ttie  station  is  equipped  with  polyphase  generators, 
run  this  power  circuit  polyphase,  using  polyphase  motors  on  the 
elevators,  which  system  is  now  entirely  satisfactory.  If  the  sta- 
tion is  equipped  with  single-phase  apparatus,  single-phase  motors 
are  now^  on  the  market  that  would  take  care  of  the  business 
equally  as  vvrll  as  eitlur  three- phase  nr  direct  current. 

F.  G.  Proutt. 

T  17.  What  is  the  energy  consumption  per  car  mile  of  high* 
speed,  hydraulic,  electric-driven  elevators? 

Motor-driven  pumping  outfits  cost  for  current  from  three 
to  uiue  times  the  cost  for  direct  electric  elevators.  In  one  case 
it  is  claimed  that  motor-driving  hydraulic  elevators  is  cheaper 
than  steam-driving ;  in  another,  the  cost  of  electric  power  for 
summer  service  when  the  boilers  are  not  operating  is  as  great 
as   we    woidd   guarantee   as    a  maximum    for   an   entire  year's 
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service  if  the  apparatus  were  replaced  by  direct  electric.  Figure 
five  kilowatl-hoiirs  a  car-mile  for  direct  electric  elevators.  Ele- 
vators of  2000  pounds  at  300  feet  a  minute  may  operate  at 
lliree  kilowatt-hours  or  less  per  car-mile. 

Douglass  Burnett. 


The  energy  consumed  by  an  electric-hydrauiic  elevator  may 
be  stated  as  about  double  that  of  the  plain  electric  elevator. 
From  the  many  tests  that  we  have  conducted,  we  will  say  that 
the  cost  of  the  electric-hydraulic  elevator  will  range  from  five 
to  eight  kilowatt-hours  per  car-mile,  depending  upon  its  speed, 
capacity  and  type.  G.  H.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

A  number  of  tests  on  electric-hydraulic  elevators  show  a 
consumption  per  car-mile  of  from  5,3  to  8.1  kilowatt-hours» 

The  Philadelphia  Elec  Co. 


T  18*  Wliat  has  been  the  experience  with  motor-driven, 
two  or  three-atage  centrifugal  pnmps  in  connection  with 
electric-hydraulic  elevators?  (a)  with  direct-current  motoi^s  and 
(b)  with  alternating-current  motors? 

The  general  experience  of  those  who  have  tried  this  installa- 
tion is  that,  where  space  is  at  a  premium,  the  turbine  pump  may 
be  used  to  advantage.  This  is  the  case  at  the  ii6th  street  station 
of  the  Ninth  avenue  elevated  railroad.  However,  the  efficiency 
of  the  turbine  pump  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  triplex-force 
pump»  and  therefore  under  ordinary  conditions  the  former  is 
more  desirable.  I  should  say  that  the  direct-current  motor  in 
either  case  would  be  preferable  to  the  alternating  current  for 
operating  the  pump,  G.  H.,  N.  Y.  Ea  Co, 

T  18.  What  measures  should  be  taken  to  promote  the  sale 
of  power  to  fanners  for  driving  agricultural  machinery? 

Have  central-station  managers  take  up  farming  as  a  side 
line.  FttHi)  B.  Sharpe, 
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The  establishing  of  lines  of  alternating-current  distribution 
and  individual  transformers  throughout  the  farming  sections. 
Introducing  a  flat-rate  principle  of  charging  as  low  as  possible, 
consistent  with  a  fair  return  on  the  money  invested- 

C.  D,  Wood,  ]u 

Sell  motor  equipment  at  cost  as  a  starter.  Don't  add  any 
tax  in  the  way  of  high  minimum  charges.  Advertise,  and  make 
a  '^demonstration'*  or  public  test.  Douglass  Burnett. 

T  20.  What  advantages  has  the  indnction  motor  over  syn* 
chronotts  motors! 

Induction  motors  have  advantage  over  synchronous  motors 
of  lower  first  cost,  g^eat  saving  in  weight,  floor  space  and  cost 
of  installation,  as  wel!  as  simplicity  of  operation  and  freedom 
from  mechanical  and  electrical  complications.  The  induction 
motor  is  in  practice  the  simplest  known  piece  of  electrical  appa- 
ratus and  may  be  located  almost  anywhere  and  controlled  from 
any  convenient  pi^int  on  the  system.  It  is  common  practice  to 
suspend  them  in  sizes  up  to  150  or  200-hp  from  beams  of  cotton 
mills,  or  other  large  manufacturing  establishments,  making  prac- 
ticable the  utilization  of  the  entire  floor  space  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  Ralph  D.  Laxton 

See  answer  to  question  K  18.        M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Induction  motor,  except  for  the  condenser,  will  stand  more 
rough  usage.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


Starting  torque  high  and  adjustable,  may  be  several  times 
full-load  torque.     Motor  can  start  with  load. 

Maximum  torque  at  reduced  speed,  which  shows  excessive 
load. 

Speed  may  be  varied  if  necessary. 

Simplicity  of  starting  devices  and  absence  of  rheostats  and 
instruments. 

No  necessity  of  skilled  attendance  to  get  best  results. 

Rugged  and  simple  construction  throughout. 
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No  reaction  upon  generator  and  no  danger  of  injury  to  motor 
in  case  current  is  lost  through  fuses,  et  ccttera. 

The  Philadelphia  Elec.  Co. 

A  few  advantages  of  the  induction  motor  over  the  syn- 
i  hronoiis  motor  are  as  follows :  Simpler  construction ;  greater 
starting  torque;  requires  less  attention;  better  line  regulation  on 
variable  loads.  Geo,  H.  Jones. 

This  is  fully  discussed  in  the  Electric  Club  Journal  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1905.  A.  Balsley. 

There  is  no  comparison  whatever  between  induction  motors 
and  synchronous  motors  in  small  units.  The  induction  motor 
lias  a  small  starting  current,  does  not  require  direct-current  ex* 
citation  and  its  fields  do  not  have  to  be  adjusted  to  meet  varying 
conditions  of  load  as  is  the  case  with  the  synchronous  motor. 

H.  T*  Hartman, 

In  general,  the  induction  motor  is  preferable  to  the  syn- 
chronous motor  for  the  following  reasons: 

Simplicity  uf  structure; 

Simplicity  of  operation ; 

Not  so  liable  to  hunt; 

Does  not  impress  its  own  characteristics  on  the  circuit ; 

Momentary  drop  in  voltage  not  likely  to  cause  motor  to 
drop  out  and  stop; 

No  exciter  required. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  synchronous  motor  is  its  power 
of  affecting  the  power  factor  of  the  circuit  by  adjusting  its 
field.  The  concurrence  of  so  many  factors  are  necessar>^  for 
this,  however,  that  good  results  in  this  direction  are  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.  S.  R.  Inch. 

T  21.  Give  some  method  for  switching  large  synchronous* 
motor  units  to  the  supply  maiEs,  avoiding  the  use  of  starting 
compensator  or  separate  starting  motor. 

This  can  be  done  by  having  the  motor  wound  with  two 
windings,  which  can  be  connected  in  series  for  starting  and  in 
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parallel  for  running  after  the  machine  has  attained  synchronous 
speed.  This  would  reduce  the  starting  current,  but  the  addi- 
tional expense  for  the  winding  and  the  complicated  switching 
required  would  more  than  offset  the  cost  of  the  starting  com- 
pensator. D.  W.  Roper. 

T  22.  How  do  small  electrically-operated  refris^erating  ma- 
chines compare  in  operating  cost  with  ice,  300  ponnds  per  day? 

One  manufacturing  company  proposes  to  install  them  for 
the  amount  of  the  ice  bill.  Douglass  Burnktt. 

There  arc  a  number  of  electrically-operated  refrigerating 
machines  in  practical  operation  to-day.  In  one  make  of  this 
apparatus  the  electric  motor  is  thrown  on  or  off  by  a  connection 
that  is  controlled  through  a  thermostat.  It  has  been  found  in 
New  York  city  that  these  machines  are  less  expensive  in  opera- 
tion than  is  ice.  the  cost  of  the  power  consumed  approximating 
$i.oo  a  ton  while  the  additional  items  of  cost  are  small. 

S.   C.   FOSTKR. 

With  ice  at  $6.oo  per  ton  and  current  at  lo  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour the  motor-driven  machine  will  in  this  size  save  the 
customer  from  35  to  50  per  cent  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  will 
give  him  better  and  more  exact  results  than  he  could  possibly 
attain  by  the  use  of  ice.  These  figures  allow  for  interest  upon 
Ihe  investment  and  that  the  life  of  the  apparatus  be  fifteen  years. 

The  Philadelphia  Elec.  Co. 


HI 

METERS 

U  1.     What  has  been  the  experience  with  prepayment  me- 
ters? 

Quite  satisfactory.  \V.  H.  Greenslit. 

The  experience  of  several  users  of  direct-current  prepayment 
meters  has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory.     The  fault  seems  to» 
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be  in  tiie  tripping  device,  and  in  consequence  of  this  there  have 
been  discrepancies  between  the  amount  of  money  in  the  coin 
receptacle,  the  indicated  use  of  current  according  to  the  meter 
register,  and  the  dial  showing  the  amount  of  current  still  to  the 
credit  of  the  customer.  A,  H.  A.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Some  of  the  largest  gas  companies  are  discontinuing  their 
use.  R,  N.  Kimball. 

Prepayment  meters  are  proving  very  valuable  in  building 
up  a  class  of  customers  who  have  no  financial  responsibility,  and, 
consequently,  can  not  be  handled  by  any  other  method  than  that 
of  cash  on  delivery.  In  nearly  every  city  of  any  size  there  will 
be  found  a  large  number  of  people  of  this  class  who  are  ready 
and  wiUing  to  take  the  light  if  the  local  company  will  furnish  it. 

There  seems  to  be  a  decided  preference  on  the  part  of  both 
customers  and  companies  for  using  a  unit  coin  of  not  less  than 
25  cents*  as  the  customer  frequently  strenuously  objects  to  mak- 
ing frequent  trips  to  the  meter,  which  are  inevitable  with  smaller 
units.  M.  Carrington. 

TJ  2,  What  effect  have  ilot  meters  upon  ialcs;  have  they 
reduced  or  increased  sales! 


Thev  increase  revenue. 


W.  H.  Greenslit. 


Better  put  in  a  regular  meter. 


Douglass  Burnett, 


See  answer  to  question  U  i. 


M.  Carrington. 


The  company  represented  by  the  writer  has  found  slot 
meters  good  pioneering  devices  for  certain  classes  of  business, 
where  people  are  prejudiced  against  running  up  bills  that  have 
to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  month,  or  where  their  credit  is  not 
good,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  put  up  deposits.  When  the  slot 
meter  has  been  perfected  so  as  to  overcome  some  of  the  present 
difficulties,  notably  the  inability  to  change  the  rate,  it  undoubt- 
edly will  bring  considerable  business.  John  F.  Gilchrist. 
v.  2 — 24 
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TJ  3*  Wliat  satisfaction  have  slot-machine  prepayment  me- 
ters g^ven ;  have  they  been  found  as  efficient  generally  as  the  other 
meters?  Assuming  slot  meters  to  he  entirely  satisfactory^  would 
it  be  considered  good  policy  to  install  them  for  any  consumer 
who  wished  to  be  supplied  with  one,  or  would  it  he  better  to 
supply  them  only  to  doubtful  consumers? 

Supply  any  customer  who  wants  one  and  persuade  a  doubt- 
ful customer  to  have  one.  W,  H*  Greenslit. 

Note  answer  to  U  i.  There  are  several  prepayment  meters 
on  the  market,  representing  types  of  direct-current  and  alterna- 
ting-current meters.  The  device  is  subject  to  the  criticisms  of 
the  regular  type  meter,  and,  additionally,  to  inherent  faults  of  the 
slot  machine.  Many  customers  of  central  stations  in  the  East 
prefer  monthly  bills  rather  than  the  annoyance  of  attention  to 
the  device  by  both  himself  and  the  company  s  meter  men.  The 
largest  field  is  unquestionably  in  apartment  houses. 

A.  H.  A.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

The  prepayment  device  for  meters  has  not  been  found  as 
reliable  as  the  meters  alone.  With  a  satisfactory  device  I  think 
it  would  be  good  policy  to  install  a  prepayment  meter  for  any 
customer  desiring  one,  provided  there  be  a  guaranteed  monthly 
income.  O.  J.  Bushnelu 

V  4.  How  can  you  satisfy  the  customer  that  his  meter  reg- 
isters his  consumption  correctly? 

It  is  impossible.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co- 

The  simplest  and  crudest  way  is  to  have  your  customer  turn 
on,  say*  one  lamp,  and  note  tlie  speed  of  the  meter,  then  turn 
on  another  lamp  and  note  that  the  meter's  speed  is  doubled: 
three  lamps,  etc.  This  appeals  directly  to  the  eye  and  is  often 
amply  sufficient. 

Where  questions  of  considerable  accuracy  are  concerned. 
however,  the  meter  should  be  tested  on  the  customer's  premises 
under  his  own  working  conditions  and»  preferably,  with  his 
own  load.    This  can  be  most  casilv  done  bv  means  of  another 
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meter  of  known  accuracy,  by  merely  comparing  the  two.  If 
the  accuracy  of  this  standard  meter  is  questioned  it  then  becomes 
necessary  to  test  the  standard  meter  under  laboratory  conditions* 

E.  W*  GOUGH. 

One  way  is  to  take  the  customer  to  the  meter,  explain  as 
clearly  as  possible  its  action,  tell  him  what  current  a  given  candle- 
power  lamp  is  supposed  to  consume  and  what  it  will  record  on 
the  meter  dial  for  a  given  length  of  time.  Then  tell  him  to 
test  the  meter  himself  by  burning  a  given  number  of  lamps 
a  certain  period  of  time,  E.  A,  Vaughn. 

By  explaining  details,  and  taking  pains  to  show  him  the 
working  of  the  meter ;  show  him  how  readily  it  w^il!  stop  and 
start  and  have  him  take  active  part  in  test;  be  particular  to 
show  him  that  you  are  thoroughly  honest  in  the  matter,  and  that 
you  are  giving  him  especial  attention ;  show  him  that  jewel  wear 
will  make  a  meter  run  slow  and  the  chances  are  that  you  will 
gain  his  confidence.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

Practical    demonstration    and    tests   should    be   convincing, 

G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

It  is  often  impossible  to  satisfy  a  customer  that  his  meter 
registers  correctly,  but  I  have  had  pretty  fair  success  in  show- 
ing him  how  to  read  his  meter,  then  explaining  to  him  that 
at  16  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  a  i6-cp  lamp  will  consume  ab<:(ut 
one  cent's  w^orth  of  energ)'  for  each  hour  it  burns,  and  letting 
him  test  it  for  himself.  Customers  are  usually  willing  to  pay 
a  cent  an  hour  for  current  to  run  a  i6-cp  lamp.  I  seldom  find 
a  lamp  that  consumes  a  cent's  worth  of  energy  per  hour,  but 
occasionally  one  will  do  so,  hence  I  put  the  margin  on  a  safe 
basis.  R  H*  Hodges. 

Have  consumer  turn  on  given  number  of  lamps  for  a  given 
time,  show  him  how^  to  read  meter  and  figure  bill. 

Fred  E.  Sharpe, 

Teach  him  to  read  his  meter.  If  he  is  not  then  satisfied, 
take  the  meter  to  plant  and  test  it  with  a  standard.     If  he  is 
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still  unsatisfied,  measure  the  voltage  of  his  lamps  and  teach  him 
to  figure  the  amount  of  consumption  from  the  number  of  lamps 
and  hours  used.  Madison  Lt,  and  Ry,  Co* 

Know   that  your   meter   is   correct. 

Know  the  wattage  of  his  lamps,  then  read  th^  meter  witli 
fiim,  and  have  him  turn  on  a  number  of  lights  and  burn  them 
several  hours.  Then  read  the  meter  again;  reduce  the  cur- 
rent consumed  to  lamp-hours,  and  have  your  customer  reduce 
his  record  to  lamp-hours,  then  compare  figures.  If  you  are 
careful,  you  will  convert  him.  Don't  pretend  to  come  closer 
ihan  five  per  cent.  Mention  variable  voltage,  irregular  wattage 
of  lamps,  and  other  plausible  reasons,  Elbert  D.  Kelley. 


To  satisfy  the  consumer  that  his  meter  is  registering  his 
consumption  correctly,  you  should  know  what  the  voltage  of 
the  circuit  is  at  his  residence.  Test  up  some  lamps  of  the  same 
candle-power  he  is  using  on  that  voltage,  tell  the  consumer  what 
wattage  each  lamp  should  take,  turn  on  lo  of  them,  then  show 
him  where  the  hands  will  point  in  one  hour  with  lo  lamps  on. 
As  an  example,  suppose  his  lamps  were  i6*cp  and  they  con- 
sumed 3,5  watts  per  candle-power  on  100  volts.  The  wattage 
of  each  lamp  %voiild  be  56  watts  and  560  watts  on  all  10  of 
them.  In  one  hour  the  meter  will  have  recorded  560  watt  hours 
or  .56  of  a  kilowatt-hour.  If  the  dial  reads  in  tenths  of  a 
kilowatt-hour,  the  first  hand  will  have  passed  the  5  and  .6  of 
the  next  division. 

If  a  more  accurate  method  is  desired,  it  can  be  obtained 
by  connecting  a  portable  wattmeter  in  the  circuit.  Turn  on  a 
number  of  lamps,  read  the  wattage  indicated  by  the  portable 
instrument,  and  tell  the  consumer  how  many  revolutions  the 
meter  should  make  in  60  seconds  on  that  wattage.  If  the  meter 
makes  that  number  of  revolutions  in  less  than  that  time  it  will 
be  fast,  and  if  it  takes  more  than  60  seconds  the  meter  is  slow. 
If  the  meter  should  be  a  second  or  two  fast,  the  consumer  may 
think  he  is  paying  out  considerable  more  money  than  he  should ; 
then  you  will  have  to  show  him  what  per  cent  fast  his  meter  is 
and  what  it  amounts  to  in  dollars  and  cents.  This  can  be  done 
by  using  the  meter-testing  formula  of  the  particular  meter  you 
are  testing  to  find  the  wattage  it  is  recording.    The  wattage  af 
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the  circuit  is  already  indicated  by  the  portable  wattmeter;  this 
wattage  is  called  the  standard  watts  and  the  other  the  meter 
watts.  Find  the  difference  between  the  two  wattages,  then 
divide  the  standard  watts  into  the  diflfercnce  and  the  result  will 
be  the  per  cent  error.  If  the  error  is  one  per  cent  fast»  the 
meter  will  be  running  at  loi  per  cent  efficiency  or  recording  one 
per  cent  more  than  it  should,  which  would  mean  that  the  cus- 
tomer is  paying  one  per  cent  of  his  bill  too  much. 

J.  B.  Mills. 

By  having  customer  present,  and  showing  him  that  a  50- 
watt  lamp  wiU  register  50  watts  on  meter  in  an  hour. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec  Co. 

The  best  method  we  have  thus  far  fotmd  of  satisfying  a 
customer  that  his  meter  registers  correctly,  is  to  show  him  how 
to  read  his  meter  and  induce  him  to  make  a  trial  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  lamps  for  a  certain  period^  explaining  to  him 
how  much  those  lamps  should  consume. 

J.  S.  Whitaker. 

We  show  the  customer  the  cost  of  burning  one  or  more 
lights  per  hour,  and  at  the  same  time  we  request  the  customer 
to  check  or  count  the  hours  lights  burned  per  month,  and  to 
compare  the  result  with  bill  rendered.  Thi^  method  is  gener- 
ally satisfactory, 

Charleston  Consol.  Ry.^  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 

By  having  the  meter  tested  by  a  competent  and  impartial 
outside  party.  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories. 

Yes ;  I  have  done  so  with  a  portable  ammeter  and  voltmeter, 

Fred  H.  Beck. 


After  you  have  tested  the  meter  and  found  it  correct,  show 
the  customer  how  to  read  it,  then  both  you  and  the  customer 
get  a  reading.  Get  his  average  burning,  say  10  i6-cp  at  56  watts 
per  lamp,  making  560  watts  the  total  consumption  per  hour. 
Then  tell  the  customer  where  the  hand  on  the  dial  will  stand 
after  the  lamp-hour  test.  Clayton  Geiger. 
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Invite  the  customer  to  the  testing  department^  and  if  he  will 
not  accept  take  an  indicating  meter  to  his  house  or  store,  and 
with  a  small  bank  of  lamps  yoii  can  show  him  how  much  o£  a 
load  you  are  running,  and  can  also  test  his  meter.  Show  him 
that  the  meter  does  not  run  all  the  time.  Shut  off  the  lights  and 
turn  them  on  again,  and  do  all  in  your  power  to  prove  to  him 
that  you  are  honest  in  the  matter,  and  just  as  anxious  to  have 
the  meter  right  as  he  is.  H.  E.  Ryder* 

Have  him  make  a  test  with  a  certain  lamp  load,  burning  a 
certain  length  of  time ;  or  make  a  test  for  him,  and  go  on  record 
about  the  test.  Douglass  Buhnett, 

We  have  satisfied  many  customers  by  installing  for  four  or 
five  days  each  month  at  their  premises  a  Bristol  recording  watt- 
meter, which  would  indicate  the  number  of  lights  burned  at 
different  times  and  how  long  they  burned.  We  would  move  this 
around  and  install  at  five  or  six  heavy  kickers*  each  month  and 
take  the  charts  to  them  and  tell  them  positively,  as  the  case  might 
be,  that  they  did  have  lights  burning  all  night,  and  they  would 
generally  admit  it  and  acknowledge  that  perhaps  the  meter  was 
not  overcharging  them.  W.  H.  Thomson,  Jr. 

We  test  the  meter  for  the  customer  and  tell  him  all  we  know 
about  the  operation  of  the  meter  and  the  test.  We  find  that  it  is 
good  policy  to  let  the  customer  know  all  about  the  operation  of 
the  meters  and  when  they  are  familiar  with  it  there  is  less  com- 
plaint. United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 


The  more  correct  information  a  customer  has  about  his 
meter  and  his  service,  the  more  easily  he  is  satisfied :  the  less 
a  customer  knows  the  more  difficult  he  is.  Give  him  painstaking 
instructions  how  to  read  his  meter.  Show  him  how  to  test  it 
by  turning  on  one  lamp,  then  another,  then  several,  et  c(Btera,  up 
to  full  load.  Show  him  that  the  meter  will  not  *'go  round**  when 
no  load  is  connected.  Take  him  into  full  confidence,  show  him 
there  is  no  mystery  about  the  meter  or  his  service. 

A  most  convincing  way  is  to  have  fitted  up  in  your  office  a 
meter  with  as  much  of  the  interior  visible  as  possible,  and  so 
connected   that   any   number   of   lamps,   from   one   upward   to 
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full  load  can  be  connected  or  cut  off  at  will  Invite  the  customer 
to  your  office  to  see  the  operation  of  the  meter  under  the  various 
loads  and  show  hini  that  it  does  not  register  without  load. 

Customers  are  not  IxJthering,  as  a  rule,  about  one  per  cent 
or  two  per  cent;  usually  their  complaints  are  "twice  too  much/' 
et  eastern.  Instruct  all  meter  readers,  clerks  and  employees  who 
meet  customers,  to  tell  them  all  about  the  meters,  how  to  read 
them  and  how  to  make  the  simple  test  of  noting  the  difference 
in  rate  of  speed  of  the  disc  with  one  !amp»  two  lamps»  and  op  to 
full  load.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  customer  will 
learn  that  the  meter,  by  being  slow,  favors  the  customer  instead 
of  the  company.  W,   W.  Titzell. 

Take  the  meter  down  and  show  him,  by  testing  it  in  his 
presence,  as  almost  any  person  with  common  sense  can  under- 
stand the  simpler  methods  in  use.  L.  E.  Watson. 

Set  up  in  his  place  a  duplicate  meter  and  connect  the  two 
to  register  the  consumption  separately,        A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

Tell  your  customer  what  it  should  cost  him  per  lamp-hour; 
i.  ^,,  0.25  cent,  0.5  cent  or  one  cent  per  hour  per  lamp.  Read 
meter  and  ask  him  to  keep  accurate  count  of  lamps  used  and 
number  of  hours  burned  for  a  certain  time  (one  or  two  days), 
then  read  meter,  figure  amount  due  you,  and  tell  him.  If  meter 
is  correct  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  satisfying  the  average 
customer.  Andrew  F.  ?Iall. 

Several  methods  can  be  employed  to  convince  the  customer 
that  his  meter  registers  correctly.  One  of  the  most  common  is 
to  have  either  the  customer  or  else  an  inspector  of  the  company 
make  a  lamp-hour  test  of  the  meter,  thus  demonstrating  that  the 
instrument   is   simply   recording   the   actual    current   consumed. 

Another  method  is  to  test  the  instrument  in  the  presence  of 
the  customer  by  the  regular  voltmeter  and  ammeter  method. 
This,  however,  should  not  be  resorted  to  unless  the  customer  has 
some  knowledge  of  or  confidence  in  what  is  being  done.  Tlie 
third  method  is  to  test  the  meter  in  question  with  a  standard 
meter  placed  in  series  with  the  same.  The  customer's  attention 
can  then  be  brought  to  the  fact  that  the  instruments  are  running 
together  and  that  his  own  meter  is  recording  correctly.     It  is 
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sometiines  well  to  install  recording  ammeters,  as  by  so  doing 
the  customer  can  be  shown  the  approximate  number  of  lamps  in 
use,  the  number  of  hours  in  use,  and  at  what  time  during  the  day 
or  night  these  lamps  are  burned.  This  method  often  convinces 
the  customer  that  his  meter  is  simply  indicating  the  actual  use 
of  the  service.  W.  R*  B„  N,  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Careful  test  or  comparison  in  his  sight  with  standard  meter. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Have  him  bring  his  electrician  to  your  testing-room  and 
see  it  tested  and  then  installed  on  his  premises. 

E.  A.  Bechstein. 

The  best  way  to  satisfy  a  customer  that  his  meter  registers 
correctly  is  to  visit  his  premises  when  he  is  at  home,  explain 
to  him  carefully  the  operation  of  the  meter,  tell  him  what  it 
would  cost  to  burn  a  i6-cp  lamp  per  hour  at  the  rate  he  is 
paying  and  show  him  how  he  can  read  the  meter  and  check 
the  consumption  of  one  or  more  lamps  for  a  given  length  of 
time  against  this  reading.  A  little  time  spent  in  this  way  will 
be  very  beneficial  to  both  the  customer  and  the  company. 

F,    G.    PROUTT. 

We  have  found  it  very  satisfactory  to  tell  a  customer  the 
number  of  w^atts  that  each  lamp  uses,  and  have  him  keep  a  record 
for  a  month  of  the  number  of  hours  that  his  lamps  are  used. 
We  then  compare  the  reading  of  our  meter  with  his  report 
and  generally  find  it  works  out  very  closely.  For  example:  We 
told  a  customer  who  had  an  electric  sign  that  the  cost  of  the 
sign  would  be  about  twenty-seven  cents  per  hour,  on  a  meter 
charge  of  ten  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  The  customer  placed  in 
a  box  set  apart  for  the  purpose  twenty-seven  cents  for  every 
hour  ho  used  the  sign.  At  the  end  of  three  months  he  told  us 
that  he  had  five  cents  more  in  the  box  than  we  charged  him  on  the 
meter  reading.  E.  F,  McCabe, 

In  most  cases  a  customer  is  satisfied  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
his  meter  by  a  test  made  on  the  premises  in  the  presence  of 
himself  or  of  an  expert  representative.    When  the  customer  still 
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doubts  the  correctness  of  his  bills,  we  have  proved  them  con- 
clusively by  putting  an  inspector  on  his  premises  for  from  one 
to  three  days,  to  take  a  record  of  the  light  used  by  15  to  30-minute 
counts  of  the  lamps  burning.  Even  when  the  use  of  the  light 
varied  considerably  during  the  day,  the  count  would  check  within 
five  per  cent  of  the  meter  reading.  O,  J*  Bushnell. 


By  testing  the  meter  with  a  standard  integrating  wattmeter 
in  the  customer's  presence.  Explain  the  method  of  testing,  and 
if  he  then  questions  the  accuracy  of  the  test  by  doubting  the 
correctness  of  the  standard  meter  proceed  as  follows :  Direct  him 
to  turn  on  a  certain  number  of  lamps  unknown  to  you.  Count 
the  revolutions  of  the  disc  for  a  period  not  less  than  three  or 
four  minutes,  keeping  the  time  precisely  by  means  of  a  stop- 
watch. The  load  on  the  meter  can  then  be  easily  reckoned  in  the 
regular  way  by  multiplying  the  number  of  disc  revolutions  by 
the  meter  constant  and  dividing  the  result  by  the  time  in  seconds. 
Reduce  the  watts  recorded  to  terms  of  i6*cp  lamps.  Repeat 
this  '*blind"  test  on  loads  varying  from  one  or  two  lamps  up  to 
about  the  full  capacit>^  of  the  installation— say  four  tests — and 
the  customer  will  see  that  his  meter  is  after  all  a  very  accurate 
instrument.  (  Unsigned.  ) 

Start  a  campaign  of  publicity  on  the  meter  question;  send 
out  pamphlets  giving  instructions  for  reading  meters  and  for 
making  approximate  tests  for  their  accuracy;  encourage  your 
customers  to  read  their  own  meters  and  compute  their  bills. 
Such  a  course  has  a  good  eflfect  in  showing  the  company's  fair- 
ness, and  **kicks'*  will  decrease  as  the  meter  becomes  less  a 
mystery  to  the  customer.  S.  R-  Inch. 

IT  5.  What  effective  means,  if  any,  have  been  found  to 
make  it  impossible  for  a  customer  to  beat  a  recording  wattmeter, 
or  what  special  precautions  can  be  taken  by  an  electric-light 
company  to  detect  same? 

Have  both  leads  run  into  meter  with  shunt  connection 
under  case.    Meter  sealed  securely.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Place  a  meter  on  the  service  pole  for  a  month  or  tw^o,  and  he 
will  soon  find  out  you  know  what  he  is  doing.  J.  F.  C. 
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The  accompanying  diagram  will  show  a  case  I  once  found 
and  its  remedy.  Customer  had  concealed  wiring  in  house  and 
only  main-line  cut-out  and  meter  loops  were  exposed.    Remedied 
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(In  distant  Room 


Fuses 
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/    Q     /Main  Switch 


Field 


Arujature 


T.R.W,  Meter 


this  by  crossing  wires  in  meter  according  to  dotted  lines,  and 
sealing  meter;  consequently,  when  he  had  closed  both  concealed 
and  main-line  switch  it  would  blow  fuse.  Even  though  this  left 
a  chance  for  him  to  beat  the  meter,  yet  in  a  quiet  way  it  in- 
formed him  that  we  were  familiar  with  it. 

W.  H.  Greenslit. 


Keep  your  meters  sealed,  and  in  wiring  do  not  allow  the 
main  cut-out  and  circuit  blocks  to  be  put  too  close  together;  in 
my  system  of  wiring,  one  is  in  front,  and  the  others  behind  meter. 
A  meter  man  should  study  character;  if  things  are  suspicious 
go  at  unusual  hours  for  inspection  or  reading. 

Elbert  D.  Kelley. 
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I  think  tliat  there  is  no  effective  means  to  make  it  impossible 
unless  all  wires,  from  where  they  enter  the  building  to  the  load 
side  of  meter,  are  under  lock  and  key.  We  find  that  by  using 
glass   cases  on   meters   this  trouble  is  eliminated  considerably, 

F.  C  S.,  Malden  Elec  Co. 

1  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  custo- 
mer to  beat  meter,  but  precautions  can  be  taken  by  making 
regpalar  and  frequent  inspections. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec,  Co. 

Put  a  strongly  made  wooden  box,  with  inside  screwed  hinges, 
close  to  service  end.  Run  service  wHres  directly  into  box,  or  use 
iron  pipe  if  not  possible  to  locate  box  there.  Have  the  neutral 
run  through  solid — without  fuse — and  locate  closely-rated 
enclosed  fuses  in  box  after  meter.  This  arrangement  will  pre- 
vent customer  from  purposely  blowing  one  service  fuse  on  the 
side  from  which  meter  takes  its  potential,  and  then  burning  half 
(or  by  bridging  over  all)  his  lights  without  any  registration. 
Box  must  be  three  inches  larger  than  meter,  to  prevent  external 
magnets  being  used  to  create  strong  stray  field.  Inside  of  box 
should  be  painted  black,  so  that  small  drill-holes  will  be  con- 
spicuous when  inspecting  meter.  Use  a  good  Yale  padlock,  and 
obliterate  the  maker's  key  code,  which  is  stamped  on  side. 
Keep  track  of  customer's  consumption  and  if  it  does  not  check 
out  examine  meter  at  night.  G.  R.  Radley. 


A  device  has  recently  been  patented  by  W.  W.  Fuller,  super- 
intendent of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Light  and  Power  Company, 
which  is  intended  to  cut  off  the  lights  in  a  building  if  the  meter 
is  tampered  with  or  if  the  shunt  circuit  is  broken.  The  device 
has  not  yet  been  put  on  the  market,  so  far  as  the  wTiter  knows, 
but  seems  to  have  the  elements  of  a  satisfactory  apparatus  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  is  only  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
cost  of  the  device*  if  it  should  be  made,  w^ould  justify  any  com- 
pany in  adopting  it  The  number  of  Mr.  Fuller's  patent  is 
782,386,  of  February  14.  1905.  R.  C.  Lanphier. 

Have  your  meter  men  and  inspectors  keep  their  eyes  open» 
especially  on  certain  questioned  premises,  or  on  certain  classes 
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of  questionable  premises.    Get  your  meter  as  near  to  the  service 
as  possible.  Douglass  Burnett. 


The  most  effective  means  to  prevent  customer  beating  meter 
are:  First,  an  all-glass  instead  of  a  metal  cover,  as  the  latter 
can  be  drilled  and  a  piece  of  wire  inserted  to  stop  the  disc; 
second,  connections  of  both  legs  of  circuit  through  meter,  so 
that  cutting  one  leg  will  prevent  the  flow  of  current;  third, 
enclose  the  meter  and  connections  in  a  locked  box,  inaccessible 
to  any  one  except  the  holder  of  the  key;  fourth,  have  inspector 
examine  carefully  and  frequently  all  connections  and  lines  from 
main  cut-out  to  prevent  bridging.  W.  W.  Titzell. 


Careful  inspection  and  systematic  testing  at  least  once  a  year 
and  checking  up  load,  will  locate  possible  sources  of  loss, 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co, 


We  do  not  know  of  any  effective  means  to  make  it  impossible 
for  a  customer  to  beat  a  recording  wattmeter.  Even  with  meters 
of  the  sealed  type  with  internal  connections  for  the  service  and 
house  leads,  an  occasional  case  may  be  found  where  there  has 
been  a  deliberate  attempt  at  theft  of  current.  The  precautions 
should  be  a  very  careful  system  of  examination  by  inspectors, 
meter  readers  and  meter  testers,  examination  of  seals  of  the 
meter,  wiring,  and  service  condilions.     A.  H.  A.,  N.  Y*  Ea  Co. 

The  question  of  proper  protection  to  service  and  meter 
appliances  is  one  that  will  ever  be  important  to  lighting  com- 
panies. There  is  no  system  of  surveillance  that  can  be  relied 
upon  to  detect  all  cases  of  interference.  If  a  customer's  account 
decreases  suddenly  the  bookkeeper  should  advise  an  investiga- 
tion ;  likewise,  all  inspectors,  meter  readers,  meter  testers — in 
fact,  all  persons  connected  with  the  lighting  company  and  visiting 
customer's  premises  should  instantly  note  any  irregularity  and 
report  same  to  the  office.  The  value  of  a  good  detective  force 
will  be  appreciated  here,  for  it  should  be  their  duty  to  follow  up 
the  case,  detect,  and  if  necessary  secure  the  conviction  of  the 
guilty  parties.  E.  A.  N..  N.  Y.  Ea  Co. 
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When  a  customer  is  suspected  of  attempting  to  beat  his 
meter  let  him  know  indirectly  that  you  are  aware  of  it.  When 
taking  the  regular  monthly  reading  look  over  the  wiring  around 
the  meter  for  evidence  of  tampering.  Test  the  meter  a  few 
days  afterwards  on  his  premises.  Take  the  index  every  other 
day  for  a  week.  This  procedure  will  make  him  very  wary  of 
attempting  to  repeat  his  operations,  (Unsigned.) 

IT  6.  What  percentage  variation  from  eo  load  to  50  pei  cent 
overload  shoald  be  allowable  on  cottsniners'  meters? 

No  percentage  of  variation  can  be  given  tor  no  load.  It  is 
customary  in  good  practice  to  take  some  percentage  basis  as 
light^load  point,  at  which  the  meter  must  possess  a  certain  degree 
of  accuracy.  This  percentage  represents  a  percentage  of  the 
meter's  rated  capacity.  Ten  per  cent  load  is  being  generally 
adopted  by  the  larger  companies  as  being  the  light-load  point 
where  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy  is  necessary.  A  good  modern 
meter  should  not  show  an  error,  phis  or  minus,  exceeding  two 
per  cent  from  10  per  cent  load  to  50  per  cent  overload. 

E.   W,   GOUGH. 

Two  per  cent  on  two  per  cent  of  load  to  two  per  cent  plus 
on  full  load,  is  a  reasonable  allowance,  as  practiced  by  some  meter 
builders.  P.  H.  Hodges. 

On  commutator  meters  five  per  cent  from  no  load  to  10  per 
cent  load ;  Iavo  per  cent  from  10  per  cent  load  to  five  per  cent 
overload ;  on  induction  meters  they  should  maintain  one  per  cent 
from  no  load  to  five  per  cent  overload- 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec,  Co. 

Two  per  cent.  Chas.  H.  Peters* 

Not  to  exceed  tw^o  per  cent  above  or  below  accuracy. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

The  requirements  as  to  the  permissible  variation  from  no 
load  to  fifty  per  cent  overload  on  consumers  meters,  vary  in 
different  places,  but  as  a  general  rule  no  meters  should  be  left 
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in  service  without  recalibration  which  show  a  variation  greater 
than  plus  or  minus  three  per  cent  from  a  reasonable  starting  load. 
according  to  the  size  of  the  meter,  up  to  fifty  per  cent  overload 
after  the  meter  lias  been  in  service  say  three  or  four  months, 
A  reasonable  starting  load  within  which  the  meters  should  be 
held  to  this  accuracy,  is,  say,  five  per  cent  of  full  load.  Of  course 
all  meters  should  start  and  record  freely  on  less  loads  than  this, 
but  from  the  experience  of  many  stations  this  has  been  found 
to  be  a  fair  percentage  of  the  full  load  at  which  to  hold  the  meter 
within  the  three  per  cent  limit.  R.  C  Lanphier. 

Variation  allowable  should  not  be  considered  on  less  than 
one  i6-cp-lamp  load.  Variation  three  per  cent,  plus  or  minus, 
should  not  be  exceeded  at  from  ten  per  cent  to  full  load, 

W.  W.  TrxzELL, 

The  degree  of  accuracy  of  a  meter  at  any  load  is  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  state  or  other  recognized  authority,  as  well  as 
to  physical  conditions.  Tlie  tendency  of  most  meters  on  a  very 
light  load»  and  on  overload,  is  to  run  slow,  especially  if  the 
meter  has  been  in  service  any  length  of  time.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  commercial  conditions  require  the  curve  of  the 
meter  from  no  load  to  50  per  cent  overload  to  be  within  two 
per  cent  plus  and  two  per  cent  minus.     A.  H.  A..  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 


Not  more  than  six  per  cent. 


(Unsigned.) 


TI  7.    If  a  meter  is  foEnd  creeping  forward,  is  it  advisable 
to  grant  the  custonier  a  rebate  ? 


Yes,  if  customer  is  being  seriously  overcharged  thereby,  or 
in  any  case  if  a  complaint  is  made.  The  average  customer  will 
be  favorably  impressed  by  the  company's  honesty.       W.  H,  C. 


Yes;  it  inspires  confidence. 


Fred  B.  Sharpe. 


Yes.     Change  meter,  and  allow  rebate  on  off-state  reading. 
Charleston  Consol.  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 
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If  a  meter  creeps  and  probably  has  been  creeping  for  some 
time,  justice  to  the  customer  demands  some  sort  of  rebate,  but 
policy  should  determine  the  nature  of  the  rebate. 

Geo.  B.  Lauder* 

Yes,  grant  him  anything  if  he  has  seen  the  meter  creep. 
But  find  some  defect  in  the  house  wiring— a  ground,  or  some- 
thing-— and  when  you  have  adjusted  the  meter  show  him  that  it 
does  not  creep ;  don't  lay  it  on  the  meter.       Elbert  D.  Kelley. 

If  a  meter  is  found  to  be  creeping  forward,  it  is  probably 
due  to  weakening  of  retarding  magnets,  which  should  be  read- 
justed. It  is  seldom  advisable  to  grant  customer  a  rebate,  as, 
if  you  do  so,  he  will  tell  others,  and  in  this  way  stir  up  a  hornet's 
nest— every  customer's  meter  will  be  running  fast 

Chas,  H.  Peters. 

It  is  well  to  grant  a  rebate,  but  let  the  customer  assume  that 
it  is  on  account  of  the  meter  being  over-read,  or  a  groimd  in  the 
house,  or  some  other  cause,  as  he  is  liable  to  tell  all  his  neighbors 
that  their  meters  are  creeping,  which  will  entail  a  lot  of  unneces- 
sary work  for  the  testing  department. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec  Co. 

Yes,  provided  it  can  be  done  in  a  manner  not  to  arouse  his 
suspicions  about  meters.  W.  H.  Green  slit. 


Yes. 


F.  C.  S..  Malden  Elec  Co. 


Rebate  can  be  made  on  basis  of  estimate,  and  such  defect 
should  be  corrected.  G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

Yes,  when  the  question  is  brought  up.    This  is  likely  to  be 

much  overbalanced  by  the  tendency  of  the  meter  to  operate  at 
less  than  too  per  cent  efficiency.  Douglass  Burnett. 


It  is  not  advisable  to  tell  the  consumer  his  meter  crept;  give 
him  a  rebate,  but  on  some  other  basis.  There  is  a  popular  idea 
that  electric  and  gas  meters  work  all  the  time,  and  it  is  not  a  good 
thing  to  foster  this  idea.  A,  Peters. 
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No.  The  amount  of  overcharge  would  probably  be  very 
small ;  an  acknowledgment  that  your  meter  was  fast  would  soon 
be  a  matter  of  discussion  among  a  good  many  of  your  other 
customers.  A.  R.  MacKinnon. 


Be  honest,  and  give  the  customer  his  dues* 

L.  E.  Watson, 

Certainly,  rebate  for  forward  creeping  meter,  but  remove 
such  meter  at  once.  W.  W.  Titzell, 

Certainly.    Keep  him  satisfied  if  possible* 

Andrew  F.  Hall. 

If  the  meter  is  creeping  forward  and  the  customer  finds  it 
out,  give  him  a  rebate,  as  it  is  coming  to  him.  If  the  meter 
department  has  things  very  nearly  right,  you  will  be  bothered 
but  very  little  on  account  of  this  fault  H,  E*  Ryder. 

No.  Any  suggestion  that  tends  to  give  the  customer  the 
faintest  idea  that  a  meter  is  not  absolutely  accurate  is  very  bad 
business  policy. 

Creeping  can  be  obviated  by  attaching  to  the  disc  of  the 
meter  a  small  slip  of  metal,  which  will  be  just  enough  to  prevent 
creeping,  yet  not  enough  to  retard  the  legitimate  movements  of 
the  meter.  The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co,  of  Brockton. 

If  a  question  has  been  raised  regarding  the  accuracy  of  a 
charge  and  a  test  shows  the  meter  to  be  creeping,  it  is  certainly 
advisable  to  make  the  proper  allowances  for  this  creeping,  should 
it  effect  the  bill  to  any  considerable  extent.  In  fact,  if  the 
creeping  is  considerable,  it  is  well  to  adjust  the  charge  by  con- 
sultation with  the  customer,  as  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  arrive 
at  the  actual  amount  over-indicated  by  the  meter  in  this  manner, 
as  the  speed  of  creeping  varies  considerably  with  the  variation 
in  vibration,  W.  R.B.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Yes,  because  the  argument  is  entirely  in  the  consumer*s 
favor,  E.  a.  Bechstein. 
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A  customer  should  be  allowed  a  rebate  for  creeping,  when- 
ever it  affects  his  bill  materially.  O.  J.  Bushnell. 

If  the  amount  is  found  to  be  appreciable  it  should  be  allowed. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Where  a  meter  is  found  creeping  same  should  be  tested  for 
the  amount  of  error  and  a  rebate  granted  for  the  time  that  the 
meter  is  known  to  have  been  creeping.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Whenever  a  meter  is  found  incorrect  and  registering  more 
than  the  customer  is  using,  whether  the  fault  be  due  to  creeping 
or  other  causes,  allowing,  of  course,  a  margin  of,  say.  two  per  cent 
either  way,  the  customer  should  be  rebated,  whether  he  knows 
the  meter  is  wrong  or  not.  F.  G.  Proutt. 

No.  Change  his  meter  for  one  that  does  not  creep.  Ex- 
plain to  him  that  the  creeping  has  been  effective  only  during  the 
hours  that  the  meter  was  idle  and  that  the  result  of  the  creeping 
during  the  month  has  an  insignificant  money  value. 

(Unsigned.) 

Yes.  J.  W.  CowLES. 

XT  8.  What  will  be  the  effect  on  a  16,000  alternating  meter 
to  have  16,000  alternations  or  17,600  alternations  at  the  gener- 
ator? 

The  characteristics  of  the  type  of  meter  in  question  will 
determine  its  accuracy  under  changes  of  frequency,  provided  it 
is  an  induction  wattmeter.  Due  to  the  increased  number  of 
alternations  from  16,000  to  17,600,  the  majority  of  induction 
wattmeters  on  the  market  at  present  will  tend  to  run  a  little 
slow  on  the  higher  frequency  when  the  load  is  non-inductive; 
if  the  load  is  inductive,  however,  most  meters  have  a  tendency 
to  run  fast.  E.  W.  Gough. 

My  opinion  is  that  a  meter  calibrated  for  16,000  alternations 
would  have  a  tendency  to  run  slow  with  15,000,  and  the  reverse 
with  17,600.  P.  H.  Hodges. 

V.  2—75 
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It  will  probably  creep.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

No  appreciable  effect;  it  depends  entirely  on  the  make  of 
meter.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Fifteen  thousand  alternations  will  make  meter  run  fast,  and 
17,600, will  make  it  run  slow. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

Most  makes  of  meters  will  run  practically  correct  on  such 
changes  of  frequency.  The  frequency  will  be  exactly  the  same 
at  the  meter  that  it  is  at  the  generator.         David  W.  Beaman. 

Should  not  have  any  material  effect  from  such  variation 
as  noted.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

All  of  the  induction  type  alternating  meters  now  on  the  market 
are  so  constructed  that  a  difference  of  100  alternations  above  or 
below  16,000  on  a  high-frequency  meter,  should  have  very  little 
appreciable  effect  on  the  accuracy  of  the  meter.  All  of  the 
manufacturers  of  meters  of  this  type  list  them  for  a  range  of 
about  115  to  140  cycles  for  the  high  frequency. 

R.  C.  Lanphier. 

Induction  wattmeters  on  non-inductive  loads  tend  to  run 
slow  on  higher  frequencies  and  fast  on  inductive  loads. 

W.  W.  Titzell. 

Depends  largely  on  the  type  of  meter  in  use.  The  tendency 
will  be  for  induction  meters  to  run  fast  as  the  frequency  is 
lowered  and  to  run  slow  as  the  frequency  is  raised  from  that  for 
which  the  meter  is  designed.  Good  meters,  however,  allow  con- 
siderable variation  in  frequency  without  affecting  the  accuracy. 

J.  W.  COWLES. 

JJ  9.  Why  does  a  very  slight  jarring  continuing  abont  12 
hours  out  of  the  24  cause  a  meter  to  run  gradually  slower  and 
slower,  and  how  can  it  be  remedied?  The  meter  has  to  be  re- 
placed about  once  every  ten  months. 
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The  vibration  causes  damage  to  jewel-bearing  of  meten 
The  location  of  meter  should  be  changed  to  remedy  the  trouble, 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

The  diificuhy  experienced  is  probably  due  to  the  wearing 
in  the  jewel  and  pivot,  due  to  the  pounding  on  the  bearing  result- 
ing from  the  excessive  vibration,  E,  W,  Gough, 

This  is  probably  a  commutator  type  of  meter  and  jarring 
causes  the  brushes  to  spark,  which  burns  brushes  and  commutator. 
This  can  be  remedied  by  increasing  tension  of  brushes  slightly, 
which  will  cause  meter  to  run  slow  on  very  light  load.  This 
will  probably  cause  you  less  loss  than  does  your  present  condition, 

J.  F.  C, 

The  vibration  increases  the  wear  on  jewels.  Insert  new 
jewels,  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

Continued  jarring  of  a  meter  with  jeweled  bearing  causes 
the  point  to  roughen  the  jewel,  thus  causing  increased  friction. 
Sometimes  the  pivot  will  drill  a  hole  in  the  jewel,  causing  the 
meter  to  drag  badly.  The  best  remedy  is  to  place  the  meter  on 
a  solid  wall  or  partition,  so  that  it  will  not  receive  the  jarring. 

P,  H.  Hodges. 

On  a  commutator  meter  the  jarring  will  cause  friction  at 
the  brushes  and  commutator,  which  will  continually  spark,  and 
sometimes  cause  a  short-circuit  in  commutator.  If  an  induction 
meter,  the  jewel  has  probably  become  worn.  This  can  be 
remedied  by  testing  and  cleaning  meters^  renewing  pivots  and 
jewels,  instead  of  replacing  meter.  The  best  remedy  would  be 
to  change  location  of  meter. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec  Co, 

The  slight  jarring  causes  excessive  wear  of  jewel  and  pivot. 
If  it  is  a  Thomson  (commutator)  type,  most  of  the  trouble  is 
due  to  poor  contact  at  brushes.  We  change  meters  subject  to 
jar  every  three  months,  and  in  some  cases  oftener. 

If  alternating  current,  an  induction  meter  would  give  better 
results.  Charleston  Consol,  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec.  Co, 
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1  should  think  that  this  jarring  caused  the  jewel  and  pivot 
to  become  destroyed,  which  would  naturally  make  the  meter  run 
slow.  If  this  is  a  commutator-type  meter,  the  vibration,  jarring 
the  brushes,  causes  them  to  spark  and  badly  corrode  the  commu- 
tator, which  would  also  cause  it  to  run  slowly. 

F.  C.  S„  Malden  Elec  Co, 

If  the  meter  is  of  the  commutator  type,  the  trouble  is 
probably  due  to  the  roughening  of  the  jewel  and  the  sparking 
at  the  brushes,  increasing  the  friction,  thus  causing  the  meter  to 
run  slower*  P.  C.  Morgenthaler. 

It  very  likely  causes  jewel  to  wear  unnecessarily  fast. 

W,  H.  Greenslit* 

Slow  running  of  the  meter  noticed  is  probably  due  to 
deterioration  of  the  pivot  and  jewel,  caused  by  the  pounding 
action  of  the  moving  element.  The  obvious  method  to  remedy 
this  is  to  support  the  meter  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  subject 
to  jar.  This  effect  should  be  smaller  on  meters  that  have  light 
moving  elements.  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories- 

The  continual  jarring  undoubtedly  damages  lower  jewel- 
bearing  and  pivot,  causing  roughened  surfaces,  and  in  this  way 
meter  runs  slow.  Most  modern  meters  have  removable  pivots 
and  lower  jewel-bearings,  which  can  be  quickly  replaced  for  a 
trifle.  It  might  be  possible  to  reduce  the  trouble  by  mounting 
meter  on  rubber  cushions.  Chas,  H.  Peters. 

If  it  is  a  direct-current  meter,  the  jarring  causes  more  or  less 
sparking  at  the  brushes,  and  increases  the  wear  on  the  jewel. 

David  W.  Beaman. 

It  is  probable  tliat  the  very  slight  jarring  mentioned,  which 
causes  the  meter  in  tliis  particular  location  to  run  gradually 
slower  and  slower,  is  due  to  the  constant  hammering  of  the  pivot 
upon  the  jewel,  and  this  is  a  very  difficult  trouble  to  remedy,  the 
only  practicable  solution  being  to  use  a  diamond  jewel  instead 
of  a  sapphire  for  this  particular  meter.    Even  this  may  not  really 
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overcome  the  difficulty,  but  if  a  meter  under  these  circumstances 
has  to  be  replaced  once  every  ten  months,  using  a  sapphire  jewel, 
it  should  last  fully  three  times  as  long  v^ith  the  same  accuracy 
on  light  loads  when  using  a  diamond  jeweL 

R.  C.  Lanphier* 

Move  the  meter  to  some  solid  support* 

Douglass  Burnett. 

The  end  of  spindle  and  jewel  become  worn  through. 

A,  Peters, 

The  jar  causes  the  jewel  and  pin  to  become  damaged,  thereby 
increasing  friction  of  the  meter.  Use  a  magnetic  flotation,  or 
place  the  meter  in  a  place  where  the  jar  is  not  noticeable. 

G.    F,    WiLLARD, 

Jarring  causes  the  disc  shaft  to  pound  and  wear  the  jewel* 
hence  increase  of  friction,  and  meter  running  gradually  slower 
and  slower.  Avoid  jarring  on  the  jewel,  whether  caused  by  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  meter  or  otherwise. 

W.  W,  TiTZELU 

Vibration  causes  depreciation  of  accuracy  through  the  wear- 
ing of  the  jewel  and  pivot,  and  also  through  sparking  at  the 
brushes.  If  no  other  location  can  be  found  where  the  vibration 
is  at  a  minimum,  it  is  advisable  to  install  a  cupped  diamond  jewel 
and  slightly  increase  the  brush  tension. 

A.  H.  A.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Because  of  the  jarring  the  rotating  parts  become  worn  in 
a  short  time,  especially  the  jewel,  and  the  meter  should  be  placed 
where  it  will  not  be  jarred.  E.  A*  Bechstein. 

Wearing  of  jewel  and  brushes  may  cause  this, 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec  Co. 


The  v»hration  caii«ej?  rougheninpf  of  the  jewel  nnd.  conse- 
quently, the  slowing  down  of  the  meter.  Meter  should  be  removed 
to  a  place  free  from  vibration  even  if  it  has  to  be  put  on  a  pole 
in  a  box.  C  W.  Kotner, 
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It  is  probably  due  to  the  jarring  of  the  meter  shaft  on  the 
jewel  which  makes  the  jewel  and  shaft  both  rough  and  causes 
it  to  stick.  If  it  is  a  commutator  type  of  meter  the  jarring  might 
have  a  tendency  to  cause  sparking  at  the  brushes,  in  which  case 
corrosion  and  poor  contact  of  brushes  would  make  the  meter 
run  slow.  F.  W.  Bullock. 

Where  a  meter  is  subjected  to  a  continuous  jar,  it  can  be 
mounted  on  a  board  that  is  hung  by  a  coil  spring  and  kept  about 
two  inches  from  the  wall  by  large  spiral  springs  made  of  No. 
ID  and  No.  12  spring-steel  wire.  This  will  take  up  the  sharp 
vibration  and  greatly  increase  the  life  of  the  jewel  and  brushes, 

O.  J,  Bush  NELL. 

The  vibration  damages  the  jewel.  It  will  be  cheaper  in  the 
end  to  change  the  location  of  the  meter,  preferably  to  the  cellar, 
than  to  be  compelled  to  replace  the  jewel  or  substitute  a  different 
meter  so  often.  (Unsigned.) 

Probably  due  to  jewel  trouble  or  to  light  brush  tension. 
Put  in  a  cupped  diamond  and  increase  brush  tension  if  necessary. 

J.  W.  COWLES. 

V  10.    How  often  should  coiisniners*  meters  be  tested? 


Once  a  year  is  good  practice. 


G.  Wilbur  Hubley, 


Not  less  than  once  a  year;  large  meters,  two  or  three  times 
a  year.  (Unsigned.) 

We  test  them  when  the  readings  indicate  that  they  are  not 
running  correctly.  Some  meters  will  run  several  years  without 
great  error,  while  others  need  attention  in  a  few  months. 

P.  H.  Hodges. 


This  depends  entirely  upon  the  make  of  meter,  whether  it  is 
a  commutator  type  or  induction  type.  A  commutator  type  should 
be  tested  at  least  three  times  a  year;  for  a  good  induction  type 
meter,  the  writer  thinks  once  in  two  years  is  sufficient. 

F.  C  S.,  Malden  Elec  Co. 
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Experience  alone  can  tell  this;  occasional  and  continued 
tests  on  meters  in  various  localities  and  a  sort  of  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  in  which  meters  act  under  local  and  varying 
conditions  would  seem  necessary  for  determining  this  point. 
A  new  meter  would  need  retesting  after  being  out  a  few  months, 
while  if  retested  and  readjusted  it  should  run  much  longer,  as 
it  has  arrived  at  a  point  of  stability  which  it  must  always  reach 
before  being  entirely  reliable.  Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

Meters  should  be  tested  once  each  year.  In  the  spring  or 
early  summer  is  the  best  time  for  cleaning  meters. 

Elbert  D.  Kelley. 

Every  month. 

Charleston  Consol.  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 

Every  six  months.  United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

It  depends  on  the  size  of  the  meter  and  how  much  it  is  used. 
A  direct- current  meter  should  be  tested  every  nine  to  twelve 
months,  and  twice  as  often  if  it  is  a  large  meter  and  used  very 
much.  An  induction  meter  should  be  tested  every  twelve  to 
eighteen  months.  David  W.  Beaman. 

Twice  a  year  if  commutator  type;  once  if  induction  type. 
The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

Meter  should  be  tested  twice  a  year,  also  be  inspected. 

Clayton   Geiger. 

Annually  for  regular  meters,  and  tri-monthly  for  meters 
of  large  customers.  Douglass  Burnett. 

Once  every  year,  unless  they  show  signs  of  trouble  before 
the   period   is   up.  A.    Peters. 

It  depends  on  the  kind  of  meter  used,  how  often  customer's 
meter  should  be  tested.  Meters  like  the  one  mentioned  in  ques- 
tion U  9  should  certainly  be  tested  more  frequently  than  once 
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every  ten  months ;  meters  free  from  vibration,  wear  of  jewel,  or  of 
commutator,  in  which  friction  does  not  increase,  might  be  tested 
once  a  year  for  record  purposes.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

It  is  very  poor  practice  not  to  test  a  meter  at  least  once  a 
year  for  all  purposes,  while  meters  operating  under  some  con- 
ditions should  be  tested  at  least  every  three  months.  No  definite 
period  of  time  between  tests  can  be  given.       E.  A.  Bechstein. 

There  are  so  many  influencing  conditions  that  an  inflexible 
rule  can  not  be  set.  The  type  of  meter  has  much  to  do  with  the 
interval  between  tests;  direct-current  meters  of  the  motor  t\pe 
will  be  found  to  need  more  frequent  tests  and  calibration  than 
alternating-current  induction  meters;  capacity,  use  as  indicated 
by  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  motor,  vibration,  and  dirt, 
are  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Larger  companies  are 
now  testing  generally  on  the  yearly  basis  with  subdivisions 
according  to  the  above,  at  intervals  of  one  month  and  upward. 

A.  H.  A.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Every  twelve  months.  C.  W.  KbiNER. 

Six  months  to  one  year,  according  to  type  of  meter. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

We  have  found  it  advisable  to  test  commutator  meters  every 
three  to  twelve  months;  the  frequency  of  the  test  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  bills,  the  size  of  the  meter,  and  the  conditions  of 
running  and   installation.     Induction  meters  we  test  annually. 

O.  J.  Bushnell. 

The  meter  of  a  small  consumer  should  be  changed  once  in 
every  year  or  eighteen  months,  as  the  revenue  derived  from  him 
is  from  the  operation  of  his  meter  on  light  loads.  Inaccuracy 
appears  on  light  loads  before  the  meter  varies  from  its  full  or 
half  load  correctness.  It  is  advisable  to  change  the  meter 
instead  of  merely  testing  it  on  his  premises,  as  the  almost  inevita- 
ble recalibration  can  be  much  more  satisfactorily  done  in  the 
station  laboratory  or  testing-room.  (Unsigned.) 

At  least  once  a  vear.  F.  W.  RuLrx)CK. 
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As  a  general  rule,  every  one  million  revolutions, 

J.   W.   COWLES. 

TJ  11.  What  is  the  best  method  of  caring  for  meters; 
should  they  be  carried  to  a  test-room  for  repairs  and  calibrating, 
or  shonld  tiiey  be  calibrated  in  place? 

I  think  it  best  to  remove  a  meter  as  soon  as  it  shows  any 
serious  error,  and  replace  it  with  another,  then  remove  and 
calibrate  in  a  room  calculated  for  that  purpose.  As  a  rule, 
customers  are  suspicious  that  the  lighting  company  intends  to 
make  meters  run  faster  as  soon  as  the  inspector  appears  and 
begins  to  repair  or  clean  them.  The  customer  is  usually  better 
satisfied  if  told  that  his  meter  is  defective,  and  that  it  is  the 
intention  to  remove  it  and  replace  it  with  one  known  to  be  correct, 
than  if  the  inspector  proceeds  to  correct  it  on  the  premises. 

P.  H.  Hodges. 

Should  be  calibrated  in  test-room.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

They  should  be  calibrated  in  place,  provided  there  are  no 
extensive  repairs  to  be  made  on  same. 

F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

We  have  tried  both  methods  and  prefer  to  bring  our  meters 
into  the  testing-room.  Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

Meters  should  be  calibrated  on  consumer's  premises,  as  it 
enables  the  company  to  find  any  lights  that  are  not  on  meter 
and  discover  any  shunts  that  might  cut  out  part  of  the  load.  It 
also  allows  meter  to  be  tested  under  working  conditions,  which 
is  very  important.  The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

It  is  best  to  calibrate  a  meter  where  it  is  installed.  This 
eliminates  the  danger  of  changing  the  calibration  in  transporta- 
tion. David  W.  Beaman. 

If  meters  need  repairing  they  should  be  carried  to  test-room 
where  they  can  be  given  proper  attention:  if  calibration  only  is 
necessary,  it  should  be  done  on  premises. 

Clayton  Geiger. 
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In  all  cases  of  repairs  or  recalibration  meters  should  be 
brought  to  test-room  of  station.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Calibrate  in  place  whenever  possible. 

F.  Ellwood  Smith. 

Should  be  brought  in  and  repaired  and  tested,  because  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  test  and  repair  meter  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction  on  the  consumer's  premises.  G.  F.  Willard. 

In  place.  W.  H.  C. 

The  writer  finds  that  in  most  cases  it  is  more  convenient  to 
test  meters  on  tlie  ground,  taking  an  mdicating  wattmeter  and  a 
small  bank  of  lamps.  R.  V.  West. 

Formerly,  it  was  the  practice  to  return  meters  to  the  labora- 
tory for  test,  replacing  same  from  the  tested  general  stock.  At  pres- 
ent the  large  companies  lest  meters  in  customers'  premises,  wliich 
results  in  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  customer  in  his  metenng 
device.  By  testing  meters  on  customers'  premises  accidental 
local  conditions,  such  as  vibration,  condition  of  use,  et  catera, 
can  be  allowed  for.  The  method  is  subject  to  criticism  on  account 
of  error  in  wattage  fluctuation,  errors  of  instruments,  personal 
error  and  a  resultant  accuracy  less  adequate.  These  variations, 
however,  are  usually  within  the  limits  of  generally  accepted 
"commercial  accuracy,"  and  this  system  is,  therefore,  preferable. 

A.  H.  A.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

In  place,  unless  requiring  extensive  repairs. 

J.  W.  COWLES. 

A  competent  man  could  test,  adjust  and  inspect  meters 
Otherwise  all  right,  far  more  quickly  and  cheaply  in  place,  though 
they  should  once  in  a  while  be  taken  out  for  thorough  over- 
hauling. Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec,  Co. 

The  better  method  of  repairing  and  calibrating  meters  is  to 
remove  them  and  take  them  into  the  meter  department. 

F.  G.  Proutt. 
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Meters  can  be  tested  or  checked  satisfactorily  on  the  con- 
sumer's premiseSi  but  should  the  meter  need  any  repairs  or  cali- 
bration it  should  be  taken  to  your  testing-room, 

E.  A.  Bechstein^ 

Can  be  cleaned  and  calibrated  in  place  at  less  expense  than 
they  can  be  brought  into  the  store-room.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Meters  should  be  calibrated  in  place,  except  that  the  initial 
calibration  and  any  extensive  repairs  should  be  made  in  a  test- 
room.  O*  J*  BUSHNELU 

The  practice  of  changing  a  meter  and  calibrating  it  at  the 
station  has  several  advantages  over  the  method  of  checking  it 
in  service.  Two  men  can  work  together  to  better  advantage — 
one  to  remove  the  old  one  and  set  the  one  that  has  been  recali- 
brated while  the  other  man  is  testing,  repairing,  and  recalibrating 
at  the  station  the  meters  that  have  been  brought  in.  The  man 
doing  the  outside  work  need  have  no  special  meter  knowledge 
beyond  the  proper  connections  and  methods  of  hanging  a  meter. 
This  allows  the  meter  expert  to  devote  his  time  where  it  is  most 
needed. 

A  meter  can  be  given  a  more  thorough  test  in  every  way  in 
the  testing-room  where  the  proper  instruments,  lamp  banks, 
freedom  from  interruption,  all  favor  the  operator  and  he  can 
test  more  meters  in  a  given  time  than  when  obliged  to  carry  his 
instruments,  resistances,  and  other  incidentals  from  place  to  place. 

When  a  meter  is  given  a  meager  test  in  service  and  found  to 
be  inaccurate*  the  necessary  recalibration  can  be  made  even  more 
satisfactorily  than  the  test  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  much  better, 
then,  to  obviate  the  need  of  a  second  visit  to  change  the  meter, 
by  making  one  job  of  it  and  changing  it  in  the  first  place.  From 
the  customer's  point  of  view,  also,  it  is  desirable  that  the  job  be 
finished  as  soon  as  possible  and  a  meter  can  be  changed  in  much 
less  time  than  it  can  be  tested » 

Unless,  therefore,  the  customer  asks  it,  or  for  some  other 
special  reason,  tlie  best  method  of  caring  for  a  meter  system  is 
to  change  the  meters  and  do  the  testing  and  recalibrating  in  a 
place  prepared  for  just  such  work.  (Unsigned.) 
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Douglass  Burnett. 


V  12.  Should  a  specific  charge  be  made  for  a  meter  test 
tliat  customer  has  requested^  when  meter  is  fOEnd  slow? 

No;  it  should  be  a  benefit  to  the  company  when  finding  a 
meter  slow.  Clayton  Geiger* 

Na  (Unsigned.) 

No,  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

The  writer  thinks  it  is  not  good  policy  for  a  company  to 
charge  for  meter  testing,  when  a  test  is  requested  by  the  custo- 
mer, where  the  meter  is  found  to  be  slow, 

F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Not  unless  there  has  been  a  clear  understanding  beforehand. 
We  make  a  proposition  to  any  customer  who  doubts  the  accuracy 
of  our  meters  or  our  own  testing  to  take  meter  down  and  box 
it  in  his  presence^ — he  to  have  the  privilege  of  sending  it  to  any 
reputable  firm  for  calibration.  If  found  fast,  we  will  stand  all 
expenses.  If  slow,  or  correct,  the  expenses  fall  upon  him.  We 
have  not  yet  found  one  to  take  us  up.  Chas.  H,  Peters. 

No  charge  should  be  made  for  any  kind  of  a  meter  test  when 
meters  are  owned  by  the  company. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec  Co, 

Make  no  charge.  Show  customers  every  courtesy  in  prov- 
ing to  them  that  their  meters  are  registering  correctly. 

Warren  Partridci 


Make  no  charge  for  meter  test :  make  your  charge  for  cur- 
rent not  registered. 

Charleston  Consol.  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec.  Co, 

No;  it  is  not  advisable  in  any  case  to  charge  customers  for 
meter  testing,  this  work  being  essential  as  protection  to  supply 
company.  G*  Wilbur  Hubley. 
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No.    If  tlie  meter  is  found  to  be  slow  the  company  should 
be  grateful  to  the  customer  for  calling  attention  to  the  matter, 

F,  Ellwood  Smith, 


No ;  thereby  retain  his  good  will. 


G.  F.   WiLLARO. 


No.  Test  the  meter  every  time  that  the  customer  wants  it 
tested,  free  of  charge.  G.  B.  Leland, 

No  charge  should  be  made.  Test  will  be  paid  for  in  increased 
revenue.  W.  H.  C. 

A  customer  should  never  be  charged  for  testing  his  meter,  nor 
for  any  other  work  done  for  him  that  will  result  in  making  him 
better  satisfied  with  the  service  rendered  by  the  company. 

F.  G.  Proutt. 

No  charge  should  be  made  for  a  meter  test  made  by  the 
company*  O.  J.  Bushnell. 

No ;  as  it  makes  the  company  look  small  in  the  eyes  of  the 
customer.  C.  W.  Koiner, 


No. 


Douglass  Burnett. 


We  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  make  a  charge 'for  test 
of  meters  requested  by  the  customers.    W.  R.  B,,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

It  would  be  good  policy  to  charge  customer  with  amount 
meter  was  slow.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec  Co. 


Certainly  not.  It  is  the  business  of  the  company  to  keep  its 
meters  accurate,  and  to  charge  a  customer  for  its  own  negligence 
is,  to  say  the  least,  poor  policy,  (Unsigned.) 

tr  13.  What  is  the  best  method  of  testing  Thomson  record- 
ing wattmeters  on  the  customers'  premises?  Is  there  any  con- 
venient portable  device  that  can  be  nsed  at  a  variable  load  in 
making  snch  tests  f 

Yes,  the  Sangamo  test  is  very  good,       W.  H.  Greenslit, 
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A  most  convenient  method  is  to  use  a  portable  load  box  that 
will  give  different  loads  from  40  watts  to  1500,  using  a  portable 
recording  meter  wuh  a  dial  that  registers  revolutions,  which 
several  manufacturers  are  now  putting  on  the  market. 

F.  C,  S,,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Use  an  indicating  wattmeter  and  stop-watch.  A  calibrated 
resistance  or  lamp  bank  may  be  used  as  a  variable  load. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Ecec  Co 

When  testing  a  Thomson  recording  wattmeter  on  the  custo- 
mer's premises,  a  portable  millivoltmeter  and  shunt  box  is  used 
to  get  the  current  of  the  circuit,  and  a  direct-current  portable 
voltmeter  to  measure  the  voltage.  For  a  load  a  portable  lamp 
bank  can  be  used,  and  for  regulation,  a  resistance  or  rheostat 
can  be  connected  in  series  with  three  or  four  lamps.  Instead  of 
the  portable  lamp  bank  the  consumer's  light  can  be  used,  and  a 
portable  rheostat  can  be  made  up  with  two  50-cp  incandescent 
lamps  to  connect  across  the  line  for  regulation.       J,  B.  Mills. 

The  best  method  of  testing  meters  is  with  an  ammeter  and 
voltmeter,  using  the  customer's  lamps  for  a  load,  as  then  the 
test  is  made  under  the  actual  working  conditions  of  the  meter, 

A  convenient  portable  device  for  a  variable  load  is  made  of 
a  bank  of  lamps  enclosed  by  a  light  wood  framework  and  pro- 
vided with  handles  for  carrying.  Louis  L  Porter, 

A  satisfactory  method,  which  I  have  been  using,  is  a  porta- 
ble lamp  bank  of  six  loo-cp  lamps,  arranged  to  burn  in  series  on 
220  volts  or  in  multiple  on  no.  Clayton  Geiger, 

Use  a  registering  standard  wattmeter  of  known  degree  of 
accuracy  in  series  with  the  customer's  meter.  Every  station 
should  have  at  least  three  such  standards,  of  some  known  degree 
of  accuracy,  kept  in  accord  by  daily  check.  Any  one  of  the  three 
can  be  used  on  customer's  premises  to  determine  the  conditions 
of  customer's  meter ;  both  operating  under  same  load  conditions, 
and  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  testing  meter  being  known  by 
daily  check  with  the  other  two  standards,  accurate  results  can 
be  obtained  easily  and  quickly.  W,  W.  Titzkll, 
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Turning  on  a  few  lamps  on  the  customer's  premises  and 
rtwerving  tlie  reading  of  the  wattmeter  with  a  stop-watch,  and 
also  noting  the  voltage  makes  a  fairly  reliable  test. 

The  Edison  Elfx\  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton, 

We  consider  the  best  method  to  use  a  standard  rotating 
Thomson  recording  wattmeter  of  multiple-field  type*  This  has 
been  described  at  length  in  the  technical  press  of  the  country. 
Several  convenient  portable  devices  for  load  are  in  use  among 
the  larger  central  stations,  but  these  are  not  on  the  market. 

A.  H,  A..  N,  Y,  Ed,  Co. 

Referring  to  the  second  question  under  this  heading,  would 
say  there  is  a  convenient  and  probable  device  now  on  tlie  market 
that  can  be  used  as  a  variable  load  in  making  tests  of  alternating- 
current  meters,  either  on  the  extreme  premises  or  in  the  station- 
This  device  is  called  *The  Sangamo  Testing  Set/'  being  put  up 
by  the  manufacturers  in  the  form  of  a  hardwood  box,  containing 
the  various  switching  arrangements,  rheostat,  and  transformer 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  set.  The  connections  of  the 
various  parts  are  also  shown  on  the  diagram  herewith.     It  is 
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evident  that  the  principle  of  operation  of  this  testing  arrange- 
ment, as  described  hereafter,  can  be  used  equally  well  for  a  regu- 
lar testing  rack  in  the  station,  in  vhich  case  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  the  parts  so  compactly  put  together,  and  various  other 
controlling  devices  and  attachments  can  be  added  if  desired. 
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The  testing  set  as  made  is  designed  for  use  with  a  standard 
indicating  or  integrating  wattmeter  and  its  purpose  is  to  give  a 
wide  range  of  artificial  loads  under  absolute  control  and  with  a 
*^ery  small  expenditure  of  energy  for  the  apparent  heavy  loads. 
these  being  obtained  by  means  of  a  small  special  transformer. 

For  light  loads,  up  to  about  150  watts,  a  set  of  non-inductive 
resistances  and  a  small  water  rheostat  are  provided,  each  resist* 
ance  set  being  standardized  for  a  certain  wattage  at  any  desired 
voltage.  Thus,  in  the  standard  set  there  are  tuo  sets  of  resist- 
ances, one  giving  lOO  watts  and  the  other  either  30  or  50  watts 
at  rated  voltage.  The  water  rheostat  is  operated  by  means  of  a 
fibre  knob  passing  through  a  water-tight  gasket,  and  the  rheostat 
has  a  range  under  control  from  abour  five  to  thirty  watts,  actual 
load. 

On  the  switch-plate  of  the  set  are  the  three  necessar>-  snap 
switches,  binding-posts,  and  a  double-pole,  double-throw  switdi. 
as  indicated.  For  light  loads,  this  switch  is  set  in  position  marked 
"Light/'  all  connections  being  then  so  that  the  resistances  and 
rheostat  give  actual  non-inductive  load  on  the  meter  tested »  the 
special  transformer  not  being  in  circuit. 

For  large  loads — above  200  watts — the  switch  is  thrown  over 
to  position  heavy,  changing  connections  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  apparatus.  The  primary  of  the  small  transformer  is  now  in 
series  with  the  resistances  and  rheostat,  which  thus  become 
simply  controllers  for  varying  the  pressure  on  the  primary,  giv- 
ing a  range  of  impressed  e.m.f.  from  a  few  volts  to  the  full  line 
pressure.  The  secondary  of  the  transformer,  wound  two  or  three 
volts  maximum,  and  of  large  capacity,  is  at  the  same  time  con- 
nected directly  to  the  series  coils  of  the  meter  and  standard  watt- 
meter. These  being  of  very  low  resistance,  the  full-load 
current  will  flow  at  from  one-half  volt  to  one  volt  pressure, 
according  to  the  type  of  meter  under  test.  Therefore,  by  varying 
the  primary  voltage  on  the  transformer,  the  secondary  voltage 
and  current  may  be  varied  as  desired. 

The  full  line  e.m.f.  is  kept  on  the  shunt  coils  of  the  meter 
under  test  and  the  standard  in  both  positions  of  the  switch,  how- 
ever, and  as  phase  relations  are  maintained  correct,  one  obtains 
apparently  large  loads  with  the  switch  in  heavy  position  with 
actually  less  power  than  is  used  for  the  resistances  on  light  loads. 
For  example,  with  any  5-ampere  meter.  500  watts  (full  load) 
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can  be  obtained  by  using  the  water  rheostat  alone,  taking  actually 
less  than  20  watts  from  the  line. 

For  inductive  load,  binding-posts  are  provided  for  connect- 
ing an  arc  lamp,  motor  or  reactance  coil,  the  main  switch  being 
set  in  "Light*'  position,  as  actual  load  must  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. R.  C  Lanphier. 

By  using  a  standard  portable  integrating  wattmeter,  such  as 
several  of  the  companies  are  making.  A  convenient  form  of 
portable  resistance  for  making  such  a  test  is  a  resistance  coil 
wound  in  a  tube.  Each  tube  consumes  100  watts  and  they  can 
be  compactly  mounted  in  a  rack  and  connected  so  as  to  be  readily 
cut  in  or  out  of  the  circuit  when  the  load  is  to  be  varied.  These 
tubes  can   be   purchased.  (Unsigned.) 

A  very  convenient  method  for  alternatmg-current  plants  is 
to  use  a  San^amo  testing  set;  this  apparatus  consists  of  a  number 
of  non-inductive  resistances  by  which  the  load  can  be  directly 
varied  from  about  10  watts  to  200  or  so,  and  by  means  of  a  small 
current  transformer,  higher  apparent  loads  up  to  3000  watts  can 
be  obtained.  The  instrument  introiluces  no  inductive  errors 
and  weighs  about  fifteen   pounds.  S,  R.  Inch. 

(a)  It  depends  on  size  and  kind  of  meter. 

(b)  Yes.  J.  W.  CowLES. 

TJ  14.  Wbat  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  a  meter  record? 
This  applies  to  the  consumer's  end  of  the  senrioe. 

Use  a  card  system  giving  name,  address,  number  of  meter, 
size,  make,  constant,  date  when  installed  and  returned.  Behind 
thiSi  in  same  file,  use  a  test  card  showing  date  and  kind  of  tesu 
whether  it  be  a  complaint,  special,  periodic,  et  C(Btera. 

Tf(k  Colorado  Springs  Elec  Co. 

Have  meter  slips  with  dial  faces  im  ihem.  When  metennan 
reads  meter.  let  him  mark  on  dial  face  of  slip  exactly  how  the 
hand  stands  on  meter  dial.  Have  a  record  book  in  which  to  paste 
each  month^s  reading,  Clayton  Geiger. 

V.  2—26 
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The  company's  books  keep  a  record  of  consumption  and  a 
card  for  each  meter  should  be  arranged  to  keep  a  record  of  thi- 
meter  with  the  number  of  revohitions  it  makes, 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

We  have  found  the  best  meter  record  to  be  an  arrangement 
of  the  customer's  reading  cards  according  to  street  and  number 
in  loose-leaf  binders,  with  a  card  index.        O,  ],  Bushnell, 

See  meter-reading  card  enclosed,        Douglass  Burkett. 
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IT  15.  Are  oommntator-type  recording  wattmeters  correct 
for  indnctiye  loads? 

Yes.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

No.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

If  calibrated  on  an  inductive  load  they  are  correct,  otherwise 
they  are  liable  to  be  off  from  five  to  10  per  cent. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

Commutator-type  meters  are  generally  accurate  on  inductive 

loads.  P.   C.   MORGENTHALER. 

Yes.  Clayton  Geiger. 

Commutator-type  wattmeters  are  not  correct  for  inductive 
loads,  as  they  will  invariably  have  a  tendency  to  run  fast  on 
inductive  load,  due  to  a  secondary  torque  that  is  developed  when 
there  is  a  difference  in  phase  between  the  current  in  the  series 
coils  and  the  pressure  current  in  the  armature.  There  is  no 
such  condition  existing  in  the  properly  constructed  induction 
wattmeter,  which  is  usually  made  so  as  to  have  a  compensating 
arrangement  that  renders  the  meter  correct  on  inductive  loads  of 
very  low  power  factor.  R.  C.  Lanphier. 

Yes;  provided  power  factor  is  not  lower  than  0.75.  If  lower 
than  this,  a  non-inductive  resistance  is  usually  placed  in  multiple 
with  field  coils.  This  brings  current  to  phase  with  armature 
current.  A.  Peters. 

Sometimes.  All  can  be  made  so  by  properly  lagging  the 
meter.  We  find  it  preferable,  however,  to  use  induction  meters, 
giving  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  after  use  for  one  year. 

A.  H.  A.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Commutator-type  recording  wattmeters  have  a  slight  error 
on  inductive  loads,  unless  ordered  with  a  special  correcting  shunt. 

O.  J.  Bush  NELL. 
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(Unsigned.) 


Not  unless  lagged  for  inductive  load.        J.  W.  Cowles. 


Not  unless  specially  lagged  for  inductive  loads.  It  is  proba- 
ble that '  most  alternating-current  plants  now  order  induction 
meters  so  that  what  commutator  meters  they  have  are  of  the 
unlagged  type.  Such  meters  will  run  fast  on  inductive  or  lagging 
power  factors  and  slow  on  leading  or  capacity  loads,  an  error  of 
five  per  cent  to  eight  per  cent  being  common  when  such  meters 
are  used  on  alternating-current  arc  lighting  and  similar  loads. 
The  error  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  potential  circuit  of  such 
meters  possesses  considerable  inductance  and  the  accompanying 
vector  diagram  shows  why  the  error  increases  as  the  power 
factor  gets  lower. 


Let  01  represent  the  current  in  the  series  coils  of  the  meter 
and  OY  and  OW  represent  the  voltage  of  the  circuit  for  a  high 
and  a  low  factor,  respectively.  Let  OZ  and  OX  be  the  current  in 
the  shunt  coil  of  the  meter  lagging  behind  the  voltage  by  the 
same  angle  ^  by  reason  of  its  inductance.  By  projecting  these 
values  on  01  it  is  evident  that  the  lag  of  the  shunt  current 
(angle  *)  has  a  greater  effect  on  low  power  factor  than  on  high 
power  factor  and  that  in  the  case  of  lagging  current,  the  meter 
will  accord  more  than  the  actual  load ;  a  consideration  of  the  left- 
hand  part  of  the  diagram  will  show  that  with  a  leading  current 
the  recorded  ix)wer  will  be  less  than  the  actual  power. 

S.  R.  Inch. 
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U  16.  What  are  the  points  to  be  considered  in  deciding^ 
what  make  of  meter  to  use  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  1 

The  least  complicated,  and  the  one  that  takes  up  the  least 
wall  space,  is  easiest  to  calibre  on  various  loads,  with  low  shunt 
losses,  large  dials,  least  amount  of  friction,  moisture,  dust  and 
bug  proof.  The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

Some  of  the  points  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  best 
all-around  meter  for  commercial  work  are — ^high  ratio  of  the 
torque  to  weight;  the  design  and  finish  of  the  bearing,  if  any; 
size  of  meter;  weight  of  meter;  ease  of  calibration  and  adjust- 
ment: ease  in  connecting  in  circuit;  ruggedness — that  is,  the 
amount  of  knocking  around  it  will  stand ;  the  amount  of  short- 
circuiting  it  will  withstand  without  affecting  its  accuracy;  per- 
manency of  permanent  magnets ;   appearance. 

E.    W.    GOUGH. 


One  that  will  run  on  light  loads. 
One  that  is  easily  adjusted. 
One  that  is  dustproof. 


Fred  B,  Sharpe, 


A  meter  that  will  maintain  its  initial  accuracy  longest  at  the 
least  expense ;  also  meter  that  is  simple  in  its  construction  and 
can  be  easily  taken  apart  and  reassembled  without  destroying 
its  initial  calibration.  The  first,  of  course,  can  only  be  obtained 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  by  a  two  or  three  years*  commercial 
test,  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Mechanical  construction,  i.  e.,  accessibility  to  parts;  con- 
struction of  rotating  element ;  direction  of  vibration  on  disc  or 
cup;  substantiality'  of  damping  magnets  and  torque  per  unit  of 
weight  of  rotating  element.  W.  H,  Greenslit. 

Accuracy »  reliability  and  durability,     G,  Wilbur  Hubley. 


(I)    Minimum    friction;    least    possible   contact    of    moving 
surfaces, 

{2)   Minimum  increase  of  friction. 
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(3)  Sufficient  torque  to  overcome  maximum  increase  of 
friction  without  being  originally  inaccurate  at  the  lightest  as 
well  as  full  load. 

(4)  Simplicity  of  construction;  fewest  parts, 

(5)  Ease  of  connection  to  circuit. 

(6)  Readiness  for  calibration  and  adjustment  when 
required. 

(7)  Security  against  theft  of  current. 

(8)  Sturdiness,  for  transportation  or  handling* 
(g)   Protection  against  short-circuits. 

(10)  Appearance,  style,  finish,  W.  W.  Titzell. 

For  direct-current  and  alternating-current  meters:  Sim^ 
plicity  in  design ;  compactness ;  low  weight ;  accessibility  to  com- 
ponent parts  for  repairs;  cost;  "thief  proof;"  watts  lost  in  poten- 
tial circuit,  and  in  series  coil  at  higher  loads ;  range ;  accuracy 
on  fluctuation  of  load  and  voltage;  maintained  accuracy  after 
short-circuits  on  load  side  of  meter;  torque;  weight  of  moving 
element,  and  starting  current. 

For  alternating-current  meters:  The  above,  and,  addition- 
ally, accuracy  on  fluctuations  of  power  factor;  frequency,  and 
change  of  wave  form ;  simplicity  of  change  to  other  frequencies- 

A.  H.  A.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Examination  of  construction  with  a  view  of  determining  its 
ability  to  withstand  rough  usage  and  its  electrical  construction 
with  a  view  of  determining  whether  or  not  magnets  are  permanent, 
adjustments  readily  made  and  resistances,  et  cetera,  easily  open- 
circuited.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

( 1 )  Accuracy  on  light  loads  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

(2)  Ease  of  readjustment  for  recalibration. 

(3)  Simplicity  of  connections  and  permanence  of  sealing 
device*        • 

(4)  Freedom  from  liability  to  damage  from  lightning  and 
short-circuits.  (  Unsigned.  ) 


(l)  The  initial  accuracy  of  the  meter  under  all  conditions 
of  load. 
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(2)  The  permanence  of  calibration  as  affected  by  the  torque 
and  weight  of  the  moving  element,  bearings,  magnets,  et  ccetera. 

(3)  The  mechanical  construction  and  general  design  as 
regards  tampering,  exclusion  of  dust,  and  repairs. 

O.   J.    BUSHNELL. 

One  without  commutator  and  brushes  and  that  will  operate 
on  exceedingly  light  load,  such  as  a  hylo  lamp.  One  that  is  easily 
gotten  at  for  inspection  and  recaiibration  and  is  accurate  on  both 
inductive  and  non-inductive  loads.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

(i)  High  torque  combined  with  reasonably  light  moving 
element. 

(2)"  Accuracy  on  light  load. 

(3)  Independence  of  variation  (within  commercial  limits) 
of  voltage,  frequency,  wave  form  and  power  factor. 

(4)  Permanency  of  braking  magnets. 

(5)  Compensation  for  increase  of  friction. 

(6)  Ease  of  adjustment  and  repair. 

(7)  Maintenance  of  initial  accuracy. 

(8)  Low  meter  losses;  particularly  shunt  losses. 

(9)  Closed  magnetic  circuits  to  obviate  possibility  of  inter- 
ference by  external  fields. 

(10)  Large  dials  and  no  dial  constants.  S.  R.  Inch. 

IT  17.  What  has  been  station  experience  for  past  few  years 
with  four  types  of  bearings  for  integrating  meters,  as  follows: 
(a)  regular  steel-ball  pivot  on  round  cup  sapphire;  (b)  regular 
steel-ball  pivot  on  flat  diamond;  (c)  magnetic-flotation  bearings; 
(d)  ball  and  two-cup  sapphires  (present  Westinghouse  bearing). 

Ball  and  two-cup  sapphires.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

We  find  that  style  (a)  gives  very  good  satisfaction,  but  on 
our  switchboard  meters  where  there  is  some  vibration  we  find 
that  style  (b)  gives  better  results.  The  style  (c)  has  given  us 
the  greatest  trouble,  as  it  takes  mure  time  and  trouble  to  cali- 
brate the  meter  when  once  out  of  adjustment.  We  have  not 
used  style  (d).  The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 
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Magnetic  flotation  has  proved  satisfactory  and  entails  least 
cost  for  maintenance.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

IT  18.  What  is  the  preYailing  opinion  among  direot-onrrent 
plants  as  to  nse  of  integrating  watt-hour  meters  as  against  in- 
tegrating ampere-hour  meters^  or  equivalents  of  the  latter? 

Integrating  wattmeters  are  conceded  to  be  superior  to  all 
others.  P.  C.  Morgenthaler. 

The  integrating  watt-hour  meter  has  been  considered  prefer- 
able in  direct-current  distribution. 

A.  H.  A.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

For  general  use.  the  wattmeter  has  the  preference. 

O.  J.  BUSHNELL. 

Ampere-hour  meters  are  entirely  out  of  date  and  not  to  be 
considered.  J.  W.  Cowles. 

IT  19.  For  alternating-current  work,  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion, have  meters  of  the  Thomson  (commutator)  type  proved 
nearly  equal  to  the  better  class  of  induction  meters,  taking  all 
points  into  consideration  7 

No;  the  large  weight  of  moving  element  resting  upon  a 
stationary  jewel  bearing  is  apt  to  greatly  decrease  the  life  of  a 
jewel,  due  to  the  hammering  effect  upon  the  jewel  surface,  re- 
sulting from  the  alternating  current.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
serious  drawbacks,  which  are  largely  overcome  in  the  modem 
small  induction  wattmeter.  E.  W.  Gough. 

For  purely  alternating-current  work  the  better  class  of  induc- 
tion meters  are  preferable.  P.  C.  Morgexthaler. 

Yes,  nearly  equal. 

CharlestOxN  Consol.  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  have. 

Geo.  B.  Lauder. 
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Xo.  W.  H.  Greensut. 

Yes.  Clayton  Geiger. 

Induction  meters  have  proven  more  satisfactory  for  alter- 
nating service.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

No.  Their  accuracy  can  not  be  relied  on  for  as  long  a 
time  and  their  shunt  losses  arc  considerably  larger. 

G.  F.  WiLLARD. 

Our  experience  shows  that,  all  points  considered — creeping, 
maintaining  their  calibration,  et  ccrtera — the  Thomson  commutator 
meters  are  better  and  more  reliable  than  induction  meters  of  the 
best  type.  We  may  have  been  unfortunate,  but  this  is  undoubt- 
edly our  opinion.  W.  II.  Thompson,  Jr. 

No.  Commutator  meters  are  much  more  expensive  in  main- 
tenance ;  are  more  liable  to  error ;  need  recalibrating  at  least 
three  times  as  frequently,  and  are,  unless  specially  lagged,  incor- 
rect on  inductive  loads.    See  reply  to  question  U  15. 

S.  R.  Inch. 

No.  A.  H.  A.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

No :  far  from  it.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Induction  meters  have  proved  much  superior  for  alternating- 
current  work.  ( ).  J.  Bush  NELL. 

The  Thomson  recording  wattmeter  has  been  and  still  is  a 
good  meter  and  compares  favorably  with  any  meter  on  the 
market,  provided  it  is  given  the  same  amount  of  care  in  the  way 
of  periodic  inspection. 

Meter  design  has  improved,  of  course,  and  for  new  installa- 
tions it  is  preferable  to  purchase  a  meter  of  later  model.  For 
a  company  with  a  large  number  of  Thomson  recording  watt- 
meters in  service  to  replace  them  with  new  meters  would  be 
questionable  policy  as  the  old  ones  will  give  years  of  service  yet,  if 
inspected  and  tested  at  least  once  a  year.  (Unsigned.) 
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No.  R.  V.  West. 

No;  induction  meters  are  far  more  satisfactory,  both  in 
accuracy  and  in  cost  of  maintenance,  than  commutator  meters 
and  should  be  used  exclusively  in  alternating-current  work. 

J.  W.  COWLES. 

No.  The  losses  are  greater  in  the  commutator  type  meter 
and  they  do  not  register  as  correctly  on  all  loads  as  do  the  better 
class  of  induction  meters.  Thomas  S.  Richardson. 

U  20.  What  is  the  cause  of  and  practical  remedy  for  the  re- 
versal of  error  range  in  a  Thomson  polyphase  meter  connected  np 
for  testing,  both  sides  in  series  or  connected  on  three-phase  cir- 
cuits; that  is,  why  does  the  meter  run  fast  on  low  loads  and  slow 
on  heavy  loads? 

The  error  can  be  regulated  with  the  light-load  adjustment 
and  the  brake  magnets.  (Unsigned.) 

Mutual  reaction  of  eddy  currents  in  disc  and  series  field. 

J.  W.  CoWLES. 

U  21.  What  is  a  cheap  and  accurate  way  of  determining 
the  flux  density  of  permanent  magnets  used  for  recording  watt- 
meters ? 

If  the  absolute  strengths  are  wanted,  that  is  one  thing;  if  it 
is  the  relative  strengths  between  one  magnet  and  another,  that 
may  be  determined  as  follows : 

Have  a  given  load  on  the  meter,  which  load  may  be  kept 
constant.  Put  in  a  magnet  and  note  the  number  of  revolutions 
made  in  a  certain  given  time  by  the  meter  disc.  The  exact 
l)osition,  as  near  as  may  be,  of  the  magnet  should  be  noted,  and 
the  magnet  removed  and  another  one  put  in  in  the  same  position ; 
by  again  noting  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  disc  during  an 
equal   time  interval,  the  relative  strength  may  be  determined. 

Geo.  B.  Lauder. 
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A  very  cheap  and  reasonably  accurate  way  to  determine  the 
flux  density  of  permanent  magnets  in  terms  of  a  deflection, 
although  not  quantitively  in  number  of  lines  of  force,  is  to  use  a 
copper  or  aluminum  disc  mounted  on  an  ordinary  spindle  like 
the  disc  of  an  induction  meter,  and  having  fixed  on  the  shaft  one 
or  more  spiral  springs  of  proper  strength.  At  some  point  near 
the  edge  of  the  disc,  and  supported  from  the  same  frame  that 
holds  the  bearings  of  the  disc  shaft,  there  is  mounted  a  support, 
upon  which  a  permanent  magnet  to  be  tested  can  be  set  so  as  to 
come  against  stops  that  will  hold  every  magnet  at  the  same 
place  with  respect  to  the  disc.  By  turning  the  disc  around  by 
hand,  one  complete  revolution,  the  spring  is  put  under  tension, 
and  if  the  disc  is  released  quickly  it  will  swing  around  through 
the  gap  of  the  permanent  magnet,  and  having  the  edge  of  the 
disc  calibrated  in  degrees,  it  can  be  observed  at  what  point  the 
disc  stops  in  its  first  swing  with  respect  to  a  pointer  fastened  near 


the  edge  of  it.  The  greater  the  swing  the  weaker  the  magnet, 
and  in  this  way  an  empirical  scale  for  the  strength  of  the  magnets 
to  be  tested,  can  easily  be  made.  The  device  as  described  is 
shown  in  the  acc(Mnp«'iiiying  diaj^raiii.  R.  C.  Lanphier. 

The  flux  density  of  permanent  magnets  may  be  determined 
by  inserting  between  the  poles  a  little  coil  of  copper  wire  con- 
nected with  a  ballistic  instrument.  This  coil  is  suddenly  removed 
and  the  throw  of  the  ballistic  instrument  noted.    For  comparative 
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purposes  it  is  not  necessary  to  standardize  tliis  apparatus.  If, 
however,  the  absolute  values  are  required,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  standardize  the  apparatus  by  the  use  of  a  ballistic  galvanom- 
eter of  known  constant.  For  practical  use  it  would  probably 
be  sufficient  to  use  a  direct-reading  voltmeter  or  millivoltmeter 
as  the  ballistic  instrument  Another  quick  way  of  measuring  flux 
density  is  by  determining  the  change  in  resistance  of  a  flat  spiral 
of  bismuth  placed  in  tlie  magnetic  field.  By  arranging"  a  suitable 
apparatus  for  measuring  this  resistance  change,  such  measure- 
ments  can  be  made  with  good  rapidity. 

Electrical  Testing  Laboratories. 


There  is  no  particular  object  to  be  gained  by  determination 
of  the  absolute  units  of  flux  density  of  permanent  magnets. 
Almost  all  of  the  manufacturing  companies  have  established  units 
of  their  own  and  the  cheapest  and  best  way  in  the  end  is  to  secure 
from  them  a  machine  that  w^ill  do  this  work  expeditiously  and 
accurately,  A.  H.  A.,  N.  Y,  Ed.  Co. 


Magnets  can  be  tested  by  substituting  different  ones  on 
certain  discs  in  meters  operating  under  a  given  load. 

Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec.  Co. 


There  is  no  cheap  way  of  determining  flux  density  of  per- 
manent magnets.  The  effective  strength  of  magnets  can  be 
readily  determined  bv  using  a  regular  Thomson  recorriing  watt- 
meter and  comparing  the  magnets  with  one  of  known  strength, 

J.  W.  COWLES. 

V  22,  What  damage  does  a  meter  sEstain  by  being  exposed 
to  changes  in  weather,  etc.,  attached  to  outside  of  residences  in 
semi-protected  places,  such  as  porches,  etc,  with  overhead  protec- 
tion? 


Extreme  changes  of  temperature  and  exposure  to  the 
elements  will  rapidly  damage  meter  and  cause  it  to  become  unre- 
liable. G,    Wit  BUR    HUBLEV. 
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If  the  meter  be  sealed  up  tight  and  is  practically  waterproof 
il  will  sustain  very  little  damage,  provided  the  parts  are  so 
designed  and  finished  that  they  will  not  corrode. 

E.    W.    GOUGH. 

Meters  will  collect  dust  and  cause  commutator  and  brushes 
to  spark,  clog  up  magnets;  pivot  will  rust  and  wear  jewels,  which 
will  cause  meter  to  run  slow. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

None;  sometimes  a  little  rust  will  be  found  on  iron  or  steel 
parts.  Charleston  Consol.  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  meters  exposed  to  the  weather, 
no  matter  how  well  protected,  are  soon  injured,  the  injury  being 
caused  by  sweating  due  to  excessive  temperature  changes.  All 
steel  parts  quickly  become  rusted,  for  which  reason  we  never 
allow  meters  to  be  put  outside  of  buildings. 

Chas.  H.  Peters. 

The  heating  and  cooling  of  the  coils,  due  to  variation  of 
temperature,  also  dampness,  have  a  tendency  to  break  down  the 
insulation  and  also  to  open  the  potential  path.  The  mechanism 
and  sliding  contact,  if  any,  corrode  more  easily. 

Clayton  Geiger. 

A  meter  that  is  dustproof  and  waterproof,  with  enclosing 
case  and  cover  of  non-corrosive  material,  is  practically  free  from 
damage  with  some  overhead  protection.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

If  meter  is  not  air-tight  some  metal  parts  will  rust,  due  to 
condensation  of  moisture  therein.  In  any  case,  such  a  location 
is  undesirable.  W.  H.  C. 

A  properly  constructed  sealed  type  meter  should  sustain 
practically  no  damage  due  to  changes  in  weather,  et  ccetera,  from 
being  used  outside  of  residences,  if  there  is  some  little  protection 
from  the  direct  sweep  of  the  wind  and  rain,  as  suggested.  The 
writer  knows  of  manv  instances  where  induction  meters  have 
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been  used  in  this  way  during  the  past  four  years  and  they  are 
all  running  satisfactorily  and  give  no  more  trouble  than  any 
other  meters  installed  inside  of  houses  in  the  usual  way* 

R  C  Lanphier. 


The  Stanley  meter  suffers  more  from  such  exposure  than 
do  otlfer  makes.  The  piano  wire  that  holds  the  disc  in  place 
tends  to  corrode,  and  this  is  apt  to  cause  the  meter  to  lag  on  small 
loads.  (Unsigned.) 

Parts  may  collect  moisture,  may  corrode,  or  may  be  affected 
by  contraction  and  expansion. 

Augusta  Ry,  and  Elec  Co, 


The  damage  done  under  these  conditions  depends  upon  the 
type  of  meter  used.  If  tlie  meter  has  an  air-tight  case,  the  work- 
ing parts  will  not  be  affected  much ;  but  if  the  case  is  not  so  tight, 
moisture  may  rust  some  of  the  parts. 

Thomas  S.  RtCHARDSON. 


Very  poor  practice,  unless  in  a  reasonably  uniform  climate. 

J.   W.    COWLES, 

IT  23.  In  metering  a  3-pliase  circuit  having  a  power  factor 
less  than  unity  by  means  of  two  single-phase  meters,  one  meter 
runs  alow;  what  determines  which  meter  will  be  the  slow  one? 

The  slow  meter  will  be  the  one  with  the  lightest  load  on, 
which  can  be  determined  by  connecting  an  indicating  wattmeter 
in  series  with  each  meter  and  taking  potential  from  the  third  wire. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec,  Co. 

The  meter  connected  in  iht  lagging  phase  nms  slow  Before 
the  meters  are  ^^nected  take  voltmeter  readings  of  the  phases, 
nie  phase  of  low  voltage  will  be  the  lagging  phase,  hence  the 
meter  on  that  phase  will  he  th^  slow  one.  (Unsigned.) 
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Assuming  that  the  load  is  approximately  balanced,  the  meter 
whose  current  coils  are  in  the  wire  next  after,  in  phase  rotation, 
the  wire  to  which  is  connected  the  common  potential  tap  will 
be  the  slow  one. 


For  assuming  a  delta-connected  load  (see  diagram)  with 
the  meter  current  coils  in  the  wires  X  and  Y,  and  the  correspond- 
ing shunt  coils  across  ZX  and  YZ,  then  calling  the  potentials 
ab,  be,  ca  and  the  corresponding  currents  A,  B,  C. 

Total  watts  =  ca  X  +  dc  V 
-  ca  (C—/I)  +  be  (/y— .-/). 

A  vector  diagram  will  best  show  the  reason  for  one  meter 
running  slow: 

Let  oa,  ob,  and  oc  represent  the  voltages,  and  OA,  OB  and 
OC  the  corresponding  currents  lagging  behind  e.m.f's  and  120 
degrees  apart.  Since  in  our  example  the  potential  coils  of  thit 
meters  are  across  oc  and  ob,  find  the  corresponding  resultant 
currents  in  the  line  wires  according  to  above  formula.  Subtract 
OA  from  OB  and  from  OC  by  producing  OA  backwards,  com- 
pleting the  parallelograms  and  draw  the  resultants  OY  and  OZ, 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  current  OF  is  more  nearly  in  phase  with 
the  voltage  ob  than  OZ  is  with  oc,  and  therefore  the 
meter  whose  series  coils  carry  the  OZ  current  will  be  the  slow 
one. 
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Referring  now  to  the  diagram  of  the  load,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  the  meter  in  the  X  wire  and  that  it  is  next  in  phase 
rotation  after  the  wire  with  the  common  potential  tap.  A  similar 
proof  applies  to  the  case  of  a  star  connected  load. 

S.  R.  Inch. 

Depends  wholly  upon  the  relative  current  and  potential  con- 
nections of  the  meters  with  reference  to  motor. 

J.    W.    COWLES. 

U  24.  Is  it  advisable  to  use  a  balanced  3-phase  recording 
wattmeter  for  metering  the  power  taken  by  the  average  3-phase 
motor? 

We  think  it  is  advisable  wherever  it  can  be  used,  as  it  is 
accurate  and  registers  the  true  energy  on  one  dial. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

A  meter  of  the  polyphase  type  is  better.     Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

As  the  average  three-phase  motor  does  not  operate  under  a 
balanced  load,  all  the  objections  that  exist  against  the  use  of  one 
instead  of  two  single-phase  meters  for  measuring  unbalanced 
loads  exist  against  the  use  of  a  balanced  three-phase  recording 
wattmeter. 

The  same  objections  exist  against  the  use  of  one  single- 
phase  meter  on  a  rotary  converter,  which  is  generally  called 
balanced,  but  which  in  actual  practice  is  found  to  be  very  much 
unbalanced.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Yes.  G.  B.  Leland. 

Yes.  H.  Bottom  LEV. 

No;  we  prefer  the  use  of  polyphase  meters  for  this  work. 

A.  H.  A.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Yes.  This  method  is  preferable  to  using  two  single-phase 
meters.  (  Uxsign  ed.  ) 
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No.  Meters  should  be  used  that  will  take  care  of  the 
unbalancing  changes  sure  to  exist  at  times.        J.  W.  Cowi.ks. 

"D"  25.  What  plan  has  been  foEnd  to  rectify  delay  in  reading 
meters  when  located  inside  of  buildings  with  occupants  absent  T 
This  in  view  of  the  loss  of  time  from  a  high*priced  meter  man's 
repeated  calls. 

Install  prepayment  meters.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

Our  minimum  rate  is  $1.25  per  month.  Should  meter  reader 
not  be  able  to  gain  access  to  premises  after  two  or  three  calls, 
we 'charge  that  customer  the  minimum  rate  each  month  until 
meter  can  be  read  again,  when  we  deduct  as  many  minimum 
rates  as  have  been  charged  since  former  reading  from  difference 
between  last  and  former  reading.  Chas.  H.  Peters. 

The  best  plan  for  rectifying  delay  in  reading  meters  that 
are  located  in  buildings  when  the  occupants  are  absent,  is  to  make 
some  suitable  arrangement  with  the  customer  whereby  the  local 
company  is  provided  with  a  key  to  the  room  or  building.  These 
keys  should  be  provided  with  numbered  tags,  so  that  if  lost  no 
outsider  could  use  them  to  any  advantage.  The  numbers  should 
he  kept  by  the  company*  and  a  strict  record  should  be  kept  of 
the  keys  furnished  the  diflFerent  meter  readers.        F.  B.  Owen. 

Cut  off  the  service  until  an  agreement  can  be  made  between 
company  and  consumer  to  read  the  meter  by  some  means  without 
delaying  metcrman.  Clayton  Geiger, 

'Mail  to  the  customer  a  return  postal  card  upon  which  is 
printed  a  diagram  of  a  meter  dial,  and  request  the  customer  to 
mark  on  this  card  the  exact  position  of  the  meter  hands  and 
return  to  the  company,  F.  Ellwood  Smith. 

Make  an  appointment  by  means  of  reply  postal  card. 

J.    W.    COWLES, 

If  Upon  the  second  call  of  the  meter  reader  to  take  index 
of  the  meter,  he  can  not  gain  access  to  the  same,  it  is  customary 
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to  leave  a  slip  under  the  door,  stating  the  date  when  he  will 
again  call.  If  in  an  apartment  house,  the  janitor  is  advised  that 
he  desires  to  read  the  meter,  and  is  requested  to  make  some 
appointment.  This  generally  results  in  our  being  advised  when 
the  index  can  be  taken.  Should  this  fail,  however,  the  customer 
is  either  communicated  with  by  telephone  or  by  letter,  either  at 
his  residence  or  business  address,  if  the  same  can  be  ascertained. 

W.  R.  B.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

It  is  inexpedient  to  call  more  than  twice.  One  man  should 
be  given  a  list  of  all  meters  not  read  on  the  first  trip  and  several 
days  after  he  can  call  again  at  these  places.        (Unsigned,) 

Arrange  in  advance  for  the  location  of  the  meter — -with  the 
architect — in  every  case  of  a  new  building.  In  oflBce  buildings 
and  apartments  have  a  meter  board  installed  in  the  basement. 
If  customer  objects  to  the  expense  of  wiring,  have  them  installed 
in  a  public  hall  or  corridor.  In  case  of  a  residence,  in  a  pantry, 
for  instance.  Avoid  private  rooms  which  it  may  not  be  con* 
venient  to  enter  at  almost  any  time.  Douglass  Burnett. 

V  26.  What  is  the  average  annual  cost  of  maintenance  (a) 
for  meters  of  direet-cTiiTeiit  type;  (b)  for  meters  of  alternat- 
ing-current type? 

Direct-current  meters,  $1.33  each;  040  each  for  alternating- 
current  meters.  The  Color/vdo  Sprcngs  Elec  Co. 

U  27.  What  percentage  of  the  investment  in  meters  wouM 
be  a  reasonable  f gure  for  the  expenses  of  the  meter  department  in 
a  plant  with  about  one  thousand  meters? 

Ten  per  cent  The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

Should  not  exceed  five  per  cent.        G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

We  have  900  meters  of  all  kinds  and  the  total  expense  inci- 
dent to  the  running  of  the  meter  department  is  approximately 
6.5  per  cent  of  the  investment  in  the  same;  about  one-third  of 
the  meters  are  modern  induction  type,  and  rest  being  mostly 
commutator  meters. 
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For  the  above  expenditure  all  oiir  meters  are  tested  once 
a  year  and  our  kilowatt-hours  generated  to  kilowatt-hours  paid 
ior  averages  1.24,  S.  R.  Inch. 

U  28.  Has  there  been  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with 
wiring  contractors  whereby  the  location  of  meter  loops  are  ac- 
cessible to  meter  readers,  and  are  they  fonnd  to  Live  up  to  such 
arrangement  ? 

The  only  satisfactory  arrangement  that  can  be  made  between 
the  central  station  wiring  contractor  and  the  customer  regarding 
the  proper  location  of  meter  loops,  is  to  have  the  location  fixed 
by  a  conference  of  representatives  of  all  three.  The  central 
station  should  adopt  a  set  of  rules,  providing  that  the  meters  be 
located  not  more  than  six  feet  nor  less  than  two  feet  from  the 
floor,  and  should  refuse  to  connect  up  installations  where  these 
rules  have  not  been  complied  with,  unless  there  be  some  good 
and  sufficient  reason  why  the  meter  can  not  be  so  located.  In 
case  the  meter  must  be  located  in  some  less  easily  accessible 
place,  the  customer  should  provide  the  necessary  means  of  reach- 
ing the  meter  without  any  great  difficuhy  on  the  part  of  the  meter 
reader.  In  larger  stations,  the  superintendent  of  the  meter  depart- 
ment should  in  all  cases  confer  with  the  contractor  regarding  the 
location  of  the  loop.  This  plan  was  tried  in  a  large  central  station 
where  the  writer  had  charge  of  meter  work,  and  no  trouble  was 
experienced  with  the  contractors.  F*  B.  Owen. 

We  refuse  to  install  a  meter  unless  the  meter  loop  is  located 
where  accessible  to  our  meter  readers.       United  Elbc.  Lt.  Gj. 

If  the  company  makes  its  own  rules  and  gives  them  to  the 
wiring  contractors,  with  the  understanding  that  the  building  will 
not  be  connected  unless  rules  are  complied  with,  we  think  the 
arrangements  will  prove  satisfactory. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 


We  have  rules  printed  for  wiring  contractors  to  follow. 
One  of  these  is  that  the  meter  shall  be  about  seven  feet  from  the 
floor.     The  rule  is  followed  to  a  satisfactory  extent. 

David  W.  Beam  an. 
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We  require  such  a  rule,  but  make  some  exceptions  at  request 
of  consumer  only, 

Charleston  Consol.  Ry,,  Gas  and  Elec.  Co, 

Company  should  issue  to  wiring  contractors  a  small  book 
of  rules  containing  local  interior  wiring  requirements  additional 
to  those  of  the  National  Electrical  Code,  sucK  as  maximum  volt- 
age drop  allowed,  location  of  service  outlets,  location  of  meter 
loops,  et  cceiera;  and  should  refuse  to  connect  any  installation  in 
which  these  rules  are  not  complied  with. 

Warren  Partridge. 

Meter  loops  should  be  made  as  accessible  as  possible  within 
reason,  but  we  have  not  always  been  successful  in  getting  con- 
tractors to  so  make  them,  although  we  have  rules  governing  that 
matter.  Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

There  has  been  an  agreement  between  wiring  contractors 
to  locate  meter  loops  six  feet  from  the  floor*  So  far  as  living  up 
to  it,  from  my  experience,  you  have  to  keep  continual  tab  on  them, 
and  if  meter  loops  are  not  in  an  accessible  place,  do  not  put 
meter  in  until  done  properly.  Clayton  Geiger. 


Unfortunatelv  not. 


J.   W.   COWLES. 


The  following  rule  has  been  found  most  satisfactory  in  its 
application : 

The  position  selected  for  the  meter  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  our  inspector;  this  position  must  be  free  from  vibration  and 
dampness,  and  not  more  than  eight  feet  above  the  floor.  The 
branch  cut-out  leading  to  the  meter  loop  should  be  provided  by 
the  contractor,  who  should  also  be  careful  to  insure  that  the  main 
conductors  extending  back  to  the  service  switch  have  capacity 
sufficient  for  the  entire  installation,  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
standards.  A,  A.  R,  N.  Y*  Ed.  Co, 


Every  company  should  have  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations 
covering  the  locations  of  meters,  the  distance  of  meters  from  the 
|x>int  where  wires  leave  the  building,  the  position  of  outlet  rela- 
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tive  to  the  company^s  service  on  the  street,  and  various  other 
pointh  of  this  kind.  These  rules  should  be  distributed  to  the 
various  wiring  contractors,  and  it  will  be  found  that  where  con- 
tractors know  what  the  company  requires,  they  are  entirely  willing 
to  comply  with  said  requirements.  F,  G.  Proutt, 

In  some  cities  it  is  the  practice  of  the  company  to  refuse  to 
connect  a  service  where  the  meter  can  not  be  set  at  a  distance  of 
not  less  than  two  feet  and  not  more  than  six  feet  from  the  fltDor. 

(Unsigned.  ) 

IT  29.  Docs  a  peep-hole  in  the  meter  cover  induce  the  con- 
snmer  to  tamper  with  and  try  to  stop  the  meter? 

The  peep'hole  (glass  in  meter  cover)  does  not  induce  the 
consumer  to  tamper  with  the  meter;  in  fact,  it  has  been  our 
experience  that  the  opposite  result  is  obtained. 

Charleston  Consol.  Rv.,  Gas  and  Rlec.  Co. 

Invariably  it  does.  The  old  style  Thomson  recording  watt- 
meters being  entirely  closed,  except  the  dial,  showing  no  moving 
parts,  caused  little  complaint  and  inquiry  as  to  operation  of 
meters,  whereas  a  peep-hole  in  the  meter  is  often  broken,  match 
sticks  and  hat  pins  are  placed  under  the  disc  and  the  meter  is 
often  moved  back  in  the  middle  of  the  month  and  a  piece  of  glass 
placed  over  the  hole  after  this  is  done.       William  M.  Lewis. 


Every  man  w^ho  has  much  experience  with  the  public  and 
electric  meters  comes  to  have  the  feeling  sooner  or  later  that  a 
great  many  people  make  it  their  constant  study  how  they  can 
beat  the  company  by  tampering  with  the  meter,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  sight  of  the  disc  revolving  behind  the  glass  in  the 
case  puts  thoughts  into  their  minds  and  sets  them  to  work  on  the 
problem  of  stopping  it,  but  with  modern  meters  installed,  a  com- 
pany is  pretty  safe  if  the  meters  are  kept  sealed  securely.  The 
only  meters  that  I  ever  found  that  had  been  tampered  with  when 
they  were  properlv  sealed  were  some  of  the  old  Thomson  record 
wattmeters,  which  had  no  glass  in  front  of  the  disc.  The  cases 
of  these  were  very  light  and  ill-fitting  and  did  not  give  much 
protection  to  the  insides.     In  one  instance  I  found  a  tiny  hole  in 
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the  case  on  a  level  with  the  disc,  about  the  size  of  a  No,  28  or 
No.  30  wire,  and  another  time  the  party  had  blown  some  very 
fine  iron  filings  into  the  meter  which  had  been  attracted  by  the 
magnets  in  sufficient  quantities  to  eflFectually  stop  the  disc.  My 
experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  a  person  of  that  kind  has  a 
great  respect  for  a  seaU  for  he  knows  the  consequences  are  serious 
if  convicted  of  breaking  one.  When  dealing  with  people  of  that 
kind  a  man  must  use  extra  precautions.  One  part  of  my  territory, 
where  there  were  sixty-odd  meters,  I  used  to  visit  every  month 
for  no  purpose  but  to  see  that  the  seals  were  intact,  the  meters 
all  right  and  the  surrounding  wires  in  proper  condition.  The 
sealing  faces  of  the  sealing  pliers  were  smooth,  but  I  stamped 
the  company's  initials  on  them  and  after  I  had  got  the  meters 
properly  sealed  and  had  begun  the  frequent  system  of  inspection 
I  never  had  a  meter  tampered  with. 

East  River  Elec  Co., 

Per   Meterman. 


It  is  certainly  not  advisable  to  have  a  hole  in  the  meter  cover, 
as  it  places  temptation  in  the  way  of  the  customer  to  tamper  with 
the  instrument.  W.  R.  B„  N,  Y.  Ed.  Co. 


No^  we  think  not. 


Augusta  Ry,  and  Elec  Co, 


No.  The  more  a  customer  can  see  of  his  meter  the  better. 
This  is  recognized  now  by  the  manufacturing  companies,  and 
most  of  the  new  models  are  furnished  with  glass  covers  exposing 
the  registering  mechanism  and  the  moving  element. 

(Unsigned.) 


No;  the  peep-hole  is  of  very  much  value,  as  it  enables  the 
inspector  to  prove  that  his  meter  does  not  creep,  and  if  the  con- 
sumer desires  to  tamper  with  the  meter  he  will  do  it,  regardless 
of  all  you  can  do.  Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr. 


No. 


J,    W.    COWLRS 
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TJ  SO.  Bo  repolislied  meter  jewels  and  piTots  givt  as  good 
service  as  new  ones? 

If  carefully  cleaned  out,  repolished  jewels  will  give  excellent 
results,  Warren  Partridge. 

No.    A  new  pivot  should  always  be  used  with  a  new  jewel. 
Charleston  Consou  Ry,,  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 

Yes.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

No,  as  you  can  not  polish  a  jewel  as  evenly  as  it  should  be, 
and  it  is  cheaper  to  put  in  new  ones.  Fred  M.  Lege,  Jh. 

For  certain  conditions  practically  as  good  results  may  be 
obtained,  although  a  closer  system  of  inspection  may  be  required. 

J.  W.  CoWLES. 

V  31.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvaEtages  of  an 
excesaively  high  tor<|iie  in  an  induction  meter? 

High  torque  gives  accuracy  on  light  loads. 

Charleston  Consol.  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec,  Co* 

The  advantage  of  a  high  torque  in  any  meter,  and  particu- 
larly in  induction  meters,  is  the  greater  sustained  accuracy, 
especially  on  light  load  for  a  long  period,  provided  the  construc- 
tion of  the  meter  otherwise  is  such  that  the  high-torque  feature 
is  not  offset  by  other  disadvantages  that  make  the  meter  worse 
for  actual  service  than  one  with  much  lower  torque,  and  in  which 
the  features  of  bearings,  disc  construction,  et  cwteraj  are  better 
worked  out.  It  is  evident  that  a  meter  with  a  high  torque  will 
tend  to  run  on  a  much  smaller  load  than  will  a  low-torque  meter, 
other  things  being  equal,  and  in  case  the  jewel  should  become 
slightly  roughened  the  high-torque  meter  will  have  a  much  higher 
accuracy  on  the  light  loads  for  a  longer  period  than  will  the  low- 
torque  meter  under  same  conditions ;  but  if  the  high -torque  meter 
is  constructed  with  a  heavy  rotating  element  and  a  powerful 
unbalanced  shunt  magnetic  field  which  produces  extreme  vibra- 
tion of  the  rotating  element  continuously,  the  strong  field  and  the 
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heavy  disc  being  necessary  to  get  the  high  torque,  then  this 
meter  will  be  manifestly  inferior  to  one  with  a  lighter  disc,  evenly 
balanced  shunt  field  and  lower  torque,  for  the  latter  meter  will 
not  wear  out  its  jew^el  bearing  anything  like  as  rapidly  as  the 
former,  and  it  is  really  in  the  life  of  the  bearings  (which  deter- 
mine the  accuracy  of  the  meter  on  light  load  after  continued  ser- 
vice) that  the  superiority  or  inferiority  of  the  high -torque  meter 
as  against  a  lower-torque  meter  is  determined. 

R,  C  Lanphier. 

The  advantage  of  the  high  torque  is  that  friction  is  overcome 
and  a  small  increase  in  friction  (as  from  a  rough  jewel)  does 
not  cause  so  much  lag  as  it  would  in  a  low-torque  meter. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  high-torque  meter  is  its  tendency 
to  creep  after  recalibration  unless  great  care  is  taken  with  the 
light-load  adjustment;  also  the  increase  in  the  shunt  loss,  whidi 
becomes  a  considerable  item  when  there  are  numbers  of  such 
meters  in  operation.  (Unsigned.) 

I  find  that  the  high-torque  meter  is  a  necessity,  as  it  will 
register  hylo  lamps;  many  residences  will  use  them  all  night  and 
if  your  meter  will  not  move  you  are  the  loser.  They  are,  how- 
ever, harder  to  keep  from  creeping.  Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr. 

High-torque  meter  has  power  to  overcome  incipient  friction 

John  J.  Gaffnev 

U  S2.  Where  is  the  best  place  to  locate  a  meter  in  a  private 
residence,  conflideriE^  convenience  for  reading  and  inspecting 
and  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  customer? 

From  our  experience,  w^e  find  it  best  to  locate  meters  on 
back  piazza  or  in  kitchen.    Kitchen  meters  must  be  insect  proof. 
Charlkston  Con  sol.  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 

Where  possible,  in  the  rear  hal!  upstairs;  otherwise  in 
kitchen.  Fred  H.  Beck. 


In  the  attic  of  the  house.  If  no  attic  to  which  there  ia  a 
stairway,  then  in  a  room  not  in  regular  use — depending  on  condi* 
tions,  Madison  Lt,  vm>  Rv.  Co 
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In  an  attic  or  in  a  rcxDm  that  is  not  private. 

Clayton  Geiger. 

In  some  lighted  place  in  cellar,  as  most  companies  now  oper- 
ate or  will  operate  both  gas  and  electric  properties,  and  a  com- 
bination meterman  reading  the  gas  meter,  which  is  invariably  in 
the  cellar,  can  read  the  electric  meter  in  less  time  than  if  it  were 
placed  upstairs  or  in  the  attic.  Dampness  in  most  cellars  is 
scarcely  noticeable  so  far  as  the  operation  of  the  meter  is  con- 
cerned. William  M.  Lewis. 

In  the  cellar.  F.   Ellw(X)d  Smith. 

With  underground  service,  cellar  stairway.  With  overhead 
service,  cellar  or  attic  stairway.  Never  in  dark  place  or  above 
seven  feet  from  floor  if  avoidable.  D.  O'Connell. 

The  best  location  for  a  meter  in  a  private  residence  is  with- 
out doubt  in  the  cellar.  There  it  is  accessible  for  reading  and 
inspection  purposes,  and  is  less  liable  to  cause  inconvenience  to 
the  customer  than  at  any  other  point  that  might  be  chosen. 

E.  A.  N.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

In  the  cellar.  This  location  has  the  additional  value  that  the 
vibration  here  is  a  minimum.  (Unsigned.) 

The  basement  is  the  best  place  for  the  location  of  meters, 
provided  a  clean  and  dry  place  can  be  found  in  it.  This  will 
obviate  the  necessity  of  having  meter  readers,  inspectors,  et  cetera, 
going  through  the  house  every  month  and  will  also,  in  most  cases, 
make  the  meter  accessible  even  though  the  house  may  be  locked 
up.     This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  apartment  buildings. 

Geo.  H.  Jones. 

Locate  your  meters  where  your  reader  can  see  the  dials 
without  the  use  of  search  light  or  ladder,  as  it  will  enable  him  to 
lead  them  much  faster  and  if  they  give  trouble  you  will  hear 
about  it  sooner.  Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr. 

Basement.  J.  W.  Cowles. 
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A  most  convenient  point  from  the  company's  standpoint  is 
in  the  basement  near  the  entrance  of  the  underground  service, 
Por  Oftrhcsid  supply,  the  kitchen  or  pantry. 

Douglass  Burnett. 

V  SS*  In  small  towns  uiiBg,  say,  300  to  iSOO  meters,  is  it 
iMttkle  to  employ  an  experienced  meter  man,  at  yearly  intervals, 
U  go  over  all  meters  in  use  I 

In  towns  using  as  many  as  $qo  meters,  a  man  of  experience 
in  such  lines  should  give  all  meters  a  thorough  inspection  and  test 
once  a  year.  Lee  Bover. 

A  town  using  from  300  to  500  meters  should  employ  one 
experienced  meterman,  who  should  set  and  remove  all  meters, 
test  all  meters  at  plant  before  instalHng  same,  inspect  and  test 
each  meter  on  the  lines  once  in  six  months,  make  necessary  tests 
on  customers*  complaints,  and  read  the  meter  indexes  each  month, 

Warren  Partridge. 

Yes,  Charleston  Consol.  Ry,,  Gas  and  Elec,  Co. 

We  find  one  can  not  be  too  careful  about  keeping  meters  up 
in  good  shape.  P.  H.  Korst 

Yes.  Clayton  Geigek 

It  is  certainly  advisable  for  a  small  town  having  from  300 
to  500  meters  to  employ  an  experienced  meterman  to  test  meters 
in  service  and  those  coming  from  the  factory,  and  to  keep  an 
accurate  record  of  all  such  tests.  H.  J.  Meyer. 

It  is»  as  the  increase  in  business  due  to  cleaning  and  repairing 
meters  covers  the  expense  of  the  meterman  in  the  first  month  and 
a  half.  From  June  i  to  September  15  is  the  best  time  for  this 
work.  William  M.  Lewi? 

It  will  well  repay  such  a  station  as  is  suggested  in  this  ques- 
tion to  have  its  meters  carefully  checked,  as  this  is  the  only  way 
of  maintaining  the  confidence  of  the  consumers  in  the  accuracy 
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of  the  meters  and  of  preventing  large  losses  to  the  station  on 
account  of  meters  becoming  slow-  If  all  meters  were  enclosed 
in  moisture-proof  and  dust-proof  cases,  this  might  not  be  neces- 
sary. DuGALD  C.  Jackson, 


Yes. 


F,  Ellwood  Smith. 


Yes,  we  think  so — or  some  equivalent  method. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec  Co. 


It  is  advisable  for  any  plant  to  have  its  meters  tested  at  least 
emnually.  O,    J.    Bushnell. 

Decidedly  yes.  As  the  meters  really  decide  what  the  income 
of  the  plant  is,  they  should  be  kept  in  the  best  of  repair.  If  only 
a  small  per  cent  of  the  meters  are  slow  and  the  meter  man  dis- 
covers the  trouble,  it  will  more  than  pay  his  salary. 

M.   A   HOGAN, 


Ye^,  Better  results  can  be  obtained  and  for  less  money  than 
by  employing  year  in  and  year  out  a  low-priced  and  inexpert 
meter  man.  The  high-priced  meter  expert  may  be  the  means  of 
saving  the  central  station  much  revenue  and  is  paid  for  only  the 
time  he  is  with  the  company — a  few  months  each  year.  That 
all  meters  in  service  should  be  tested  at  least  once  a  year  is 
admittedly  the  basis  of  good  meter  practice.  It  is  best  that  it 
should  be  done  by  a  man  who  is  experienced  in  handling  the 
problems  presented  by  meter  systems.  (Unsigned.) 

Yes,  if  you  have  not  a  man  in  your  employ  who  is  capable 
of  testing  your  meters,  for  as  a  rule  you  will  find  them  all  slow. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  would  advise  the  purchase  of  an  indicating 
wattmeter  or  a  volt  and  ammeter,  instructing  some  electrician  in 
your  employ  so  that  he  can  check  them  at  odd  times. 

Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr. 


Yes. 


J,  W,  Cowt.es, 
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V  M.  Wliicli  is  the  better  method  of  handlmg  a  meter 
i^trtaeat  in  a  small  company  supplying  from  500  to  lOOO  custo* 
smf  Should  one  man  be  employed  to  devote  all  his  time  to 
Wiiiig  and  testingr  meters,  extending  the  reading  over  several 
4i]i|  or  fihonld  the  readings  be  made  by  several  men,  taken 
ftwmy  from  other  dnties  on  two  or  three  days  of  each  month, 
the  testing  to  be  done  by  one  man,  who  also  has  other  dnties  I 
If  the  former  method  were  followed,  how  many  meters  shonld 
one  man  be  able  to  take  care  of  properly? 

Two  competent  inspectors  should  be  employed,  to  devote  all 
tlieir  time  to  readinjr.  testing  and  repairing  500  to  1000  meters. 
Two  competent  men  con!<i  easily  take  the  reading^s  of  1000 
iTieters  in  three  days. 

A  thousand  consumers  slioiild  keep  tw^o  first-class  inspectors 
busy  twenty-three  days  out  of  thirty,  making  a  systematic  inspec- 
tion of  meters  and  repairs  to  meters,  including  cause  and  no 
cause  for  complaint  by  consumers. 

Charleston  Cc^nsol.  Ry,,  Gas  and  Elec  Co. 

Should  empk-)y  an  experienced  meter  man ;  have  him  devote 
his  time  to  meters  only.    One  man  for  every  500  meters. 

Clayton  Geiger, 

One  man  can  start  reading  meters  on  the  twenty-sixth,  have 
J 200  or  1400  meters  finished  by  the  thirtieth  and  bills  entered  in 
ledgers,  et  ctBtera,  by  bookkeeper,  starting  to  deliver  the  bills  on 
the  first  or  mailing  them  on  the  night  of  the  thirty-first  The 
same  man  could  be  used  for  collector  and  office  assistant.  Another 
man,  one  employed  as  foreman,  can  oversee  all  meter  installations, 
test  them,  et  ccptera.  This  scheme  has  been  in  operation  for  three 
years  and  has  been  found  most  satisfactory, 

William  M.  Lewis. 


Let  one  man  do  al!  the  meter  work. 


Approximately  lOOO* 
T.  W.  COVVLES. 


One  man  doing  all  the  reading  can  go  about  quicker  and  he 
becomes  more  accurate.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec  Co. 
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It  would  be  better  to  employ  one  man  to  devote  all  liis  time 
to  reading  and  testing  meters.  He  should  be  able  to  take  proper 
care  of  from  800  to  1000,  O.  J.  Bushnell. 


It  is  desirable  to  have  all  meters  read  within  as  small  a 
space  of  time  as  possible  and  preferably  in  one  day.  This  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  using  several  men* 

The  testing  and  recalibrating  had  best  be  done  by  one  man, 
who  need  be  employed  for  only  so  long  a  time  each  year  as  is 
necessary  for  going  over  all  meters  in  service.        (  Unsigned.  ) 

We  have  1100  meters  installed  in  this  city  and  make  a 
practice  of  checking  them  every  time  they  are  moved,  and  where 
they  arc  in  use  a  year  they  are  taken  out,  cleaned,  checked  and 
then  put  in  use  again.  My  switchboard  man  does  the  cheeking 
of  meters  and  arc  lamps ;  keeps  them  all  in  good  repair  and 
attends  to  the  board,  which  is  read  every  hour.  He  uses  a  bank 
of  100  lamps  cut  in  sections  of  one  to  ten  from  2-cp  to  32-cp, 
and  has  a  variable  resistance  for  the  different  meters  so  as  to 
obtain  the  necessary  voltage ;  he  also  uses  a  small  and  large  indi- 
cating wattmeter,  as  well  as  volt  and  ammeter  in  series  with  the 
meter  to  be  checked,  and  by  the  use  of  a  stop  watch  he  can  easily 
dean  and  check  ten  meters  per  day  where  the  repairs  are  not  very 
large,  Fred  M.  Lege.  Jr. 

IF  35.  What  method  of  metering  current  has  been  found 
best  suited  for  installations  consisting  of  single  and  S-phase, 
8S0-volt  motors^  resulting  in  an  unbalanced  S-phase  load  ? 

Polyphase  recording  wattmeters. 

Ralph  D.  Laxton. 

Any  polyphase  integrating  wattmeter  worthy  of  the  name 
should  care  for  an  unbalanced  three-phase  circuit,  and  it  is 
decidedly  preferable  over  three  single-phase  meters,  as  it  usually 
will  be  found  cheaper  in  first  cost,  cheaper  to  install  and  takes 
up  very  much  less  room  in  the  customer*s  premises. 

M.  Carrington. 
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Use  regular  polyphase  three-phase  meter,  which  will  take 
care  of  the  unbalanced  load.  J,  W.  Cowles. 

For  the  single-phase  circuit  (either  one  of  the  phases)  any 
good  single-phase  meter  may  be  used.  The  only  completely 
satisfactory  way  of  metering  the  three-phase  circuit  is  to  use 
a  meter  with  two  sets  of  running  gear  on  one  spindle,  the 
respective  coils  of  which  connect  to  the  three-phase  circuit  in 
the  well-known  manner  of  the  **two  wattmeter  method." 

DuGALD  C.  Jackson. 

V  36,  We  arc  operating  a  500-Tolt,  direot-ciirreiit,  2-wire 
circuit  for  poweXi  and  while  our  Hnea,  motors  and  meters  are 
protected  by  lightning  arresterii  we  lose  from  10  to  15  meters 
in  the  spring  from  lightning  disohargea.  What  is  the  best 
method  of  preventing  this? 

Insert  heavy  reactive  coils  in  both  lines  between  arresters 
and  meter.  Ralph  D.  Laxton. 

Possibly  grounds  of  the  following  nature  would  cover  this: 
Bury  a  24-inch  by  30-inch  copper-tinned  plate  in  permanently 
moist  earth,  with  charcoal  or  crushed  coke  to  draw  water.  Con- 
nect without  any  sharp  bends  or  angles  (straight  run  of  wires 
is  important)  large  ground  wire,  say  No.  o  B.  &  S.,  being 
careful  not  to  cover  the  wire  with  a  pipe,  but,  rather,  put  it  in 
wood  moulding.  William  M.  Lewis. 

If  the  questioner  will  keep  a  close  record  of  the  points  at 
which  he  is  losing  meters  and  will  plot  them  on  a  map,  he 
will  probably  find  his  trouble  is  confined  to  a  comparatively 
small  lucality  where  insufficient  lightning  protection  is  afforded. 
Given  this  information,  he  can  then  proceed  to  strengthen  this 
protection.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  lightning  arresters 
that  he  now  has  in  service  are  defective  or  have  insufficient 
ground  connections,  either  of  which  troubles  will  render  them 
practically  useless.  M.  Carrington. 

See  that  your  lightning  arresters  are  clean  and  of  the  best 
make,  that  the  connections  are  tight  and  that  you  have  a  first- 
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class  ground  wire,  free  from  turns,  kinks,  et  catera,  and  con- 
nected to  permanently  moist  earth.  W.  R.  Collier. 

Grounding  your  meters  may  stop  this  trouble,  but  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  your  lightning  arresters  are  not  watched  very 
closely.  Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr. 

Try  a  different  type  of  lightning  arrester. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Put  on  better  lightning  arresters  (that  is,  arresters  with 
smaller  air-gaps,  which  are  more  sensitive  and  protect  against 
the  rise  of  potential  more  effectively)  or  purchase  meters  with 
better  insulation.  Dugald  C.  Jackson. 

The  breaking  down  of  500-volt  armatures  is  found  to  be 
a  common  result  of  static  discharges,  lightning  or  otherwise,  for 
which  no  remedy  has  been  found.  J.  W.  Cowles. 

ADVERTISING 

V  1.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  method  of  advertising 
the  electric-lighting  business? 

The  best  method  of  advertising  an  electric-light  business  is 
by  making  a  direct  appeal  in  a  sensible  manner  to  the  pros- 
pective consumer,  on  the  yearly  plan,  never  letting  up  on  him, 
but  keeping  after  him  earnestly,  on  a  plan  drawn  a  year  in 
advance.  By  making  the  plan  in  this  manner,  you  insure  its  con- 
tinuity, its  interlocking  force,  and  the  logical  sequence  of  the 
pieces.  Go  for  the  possible  customer  directly,  and  talk  only 
one  thing  to  him,  but  never  approach  the  subject  twice  in  the 
same  manner  so  as  to  grow  monotonous.  Make  the  plan  fit 
in  with  your  salesmen  by  constantly  soliciting  an  interview, 
while  you  are  putting  forth  your  best  arguments.  This  will 
disclose  the  people  who  are  the  easiest  of  approach.  If  you 
make  it  easy  in  replying  to  name  a  day  and  hour  for  an  inter- 
view, you  will  conserve  your  salesman's  time. 

Converse  D.  Marsh. 
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I  consider  the  best  method  of  advertising  the  electric  light- 
ing business  to  be  a  judicious  campaign  through  the  mails, 
addressed  to  a  selected  mailing  Hst»  vigorously  followed  up  by 
personal  solicitation.  La  Rue  Vredenburgh. 

Electric  signs,  and  tip-to-date  methods  in  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. G*  Wilbur  Hubley. 

By  furnishing  better  light  than  anybody  else  can  furnish  and 
at  reasonable  rates.  United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 


No  single  method  of  promoting  publicity  can  be  called  ade- 
quate to  the  requirements  when  advertising.  In  a  business 
such  a  electric  lighting,  electric  power  and  electric  heating,  it 
becomes  largely  a  matter  of  the  education  of  the  public ;  and  the 
public  can  not  be  reached  through  a  single  channel. 

First  and  foremost,  we  would  say  that  for  any  sized  town 
or  station  newspaper  advertising  is  good — generally  necessary — 
but  too  expensive  a  method  to  depend  on  for  detail  and  detail  is 
quite  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  education.  Supplement  this 
general  advertising  with  either  circular  letters,  printed  circulars, 
or  both,  with  an  occasional  booklet  on  a  more  elaborate  scale. 
If  the  field  ts  large  enough  and  warrants  it,  the  monthly  bulle- 
tin is  advisable,  hut  almost  too  expensive  except  for  cities  of  the 
first  class. 

Newspaper  advertising  will  pay  anywhere  if  properly  done. 
The  smaller  the  town,  the  lower  the  rate  should  be,  and  to  just 
what  extent  one  should  indulge  is  very  difficult  to  say.  The 
business  should  be  put  prominently  before  the  reading  public 
in  a  newsy  and  attractive  style,  and  so  often  that  they  will 
never  have  a  chance  to  forget  you. 

This  gives  the  general  publicity 

Then  prepare  a  selected  mailing  list  compiled  from  the 
directory,  a  general  knowledgfe  of  the  town,  and  from  the  reports 
of  the  solicitors,  and  keep  in  touch  with  these  people  through  per- 
sonally-addressed letters,  and  such  printed  matter  as  will  apply 
to  their  different  requirements.  For  instance,  get  some  data  on 
elevators,  a  cut  or  two,  and  make  up  a  circular  putting  forth 
your  claims  to  the  superiority  of  the  electric  and  central-station 
service.    Mail  one  to  every  possible  user  of  an  elevator  on  your 
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list,  and  if  a  seeming  personal  letter  or  recommendation  from 
a  prominent  consumer  can  accompany  it,  so  much  the  better. 
Prepare  another  on  forge  blowers,  or  on  the  various  applications 
to  wood-working  machinery,  on  store  lighting,  on  residence 
lighting.  Just  how  often,  will  vary  with  the  conditions,  But  keep 
the  one  point  in  mind — that  you  are  to  show  the  people  you 
are  always  alive  and  pushing  for  their  business.  Then  they 
will  give  you  a  chance.  R.  Louis  Llovd. 

Any  legitimate  method  that  would  benefit  customers  and 
increase  business ;  fur  instance,  newspaper  advertisements  having 
glowing  head  lines  as  to  the  cheapness  of  electric  power  for  the 
operation  of  John  Smith*s  or  Bill  Jones's  place  of  business  for  the 
past  three  months.  C.  C.  Gartland. 

Good  continued  service,  and  descriptive  matter  sent  out  with 
bills  each  month.  C.  W.  Koixer. 

Monthly  bulletins,  each  on  a  specific  subject,  and  giving  as 
full  information  as  possible,  not  neglecting  prices  of  apparatus  and 
service;  and  showing  photographs  of  actual  installations  in  your 
own  district,  accompanied  by  letters  from  the  customers.  Send 
these  monthly  bulletins  to  a  mailing  list  containing  architects. 
builders,  and  prospective  customers  reported  by  solicitors.  Keep 
a  business  directory,  and  s^nd  bulletins  to  all  people  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  particular  question  discussed. 

Have  a  liberal  policy  in  your  relations  with  your  customers 
by  avoiding  charges  for  extras^  and  minimum  charges  where 
possible. 

Give  your  attention  not  only  to  the  management  and  opera- 
tion of  your  company,  but  study  to  find  out  how  your  service 
may  be  used  by  different  classes  of  people,  and  why  it  should  be 
used  in  preference  to  other  metliods,  if  at  all. 

Douglass  Burnett, 

This  depends  largely  upon  conditions.  In  large  cities, 
a  combination  of  several  methods  has  been  found  expedient. 
In  towns  of  from  5000  to  25,000  population,  newspapers  can  be 
used  to  advantage.  Folders  covering  some  special  feature  of 
electric  lighting  can  be  sent  out  occasionally  with  good  results, 
and  at  small  expense,  D.  H.  Howard. 

V  2    28 
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V  2.  Is  a  moEthly  bulletm  or  paper  valuable  to  small  sta- 
tions for  advertising  parposea? 

We  believe  not ;  it  is  better  to  use  any  surplus  in  perfecting 
your  system,  and  giving  tlie  best  possible  service  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Furnishing  customers  the  real  thing  satisfies  them  better 
than  a  little  picture  book  or  a  fairy  tale  each  month. 

Chas.  H.  Peters. 

A  monthly  bulletin  or  paper  is  valuable  to  small  stations, 
if  it  is  arranged  on  a  syndicate  basis;  that  is,  a  number  of  cities 
joining  in  the  effort.  Small  stations  by  this  method  will  have  their 
bulletin  make  a  creditable  showing.  Converse  D.  Marsh. 

I  do  not  consider  a  monthly  bulletin  of  much  value  in  cities 
of  less  than  100,000  inhabitants.  La  Rue  Vredenburgh. 


See  answ*er  to  question  V  I. 
Extremely  so. 


R»  Louis  Llovd. 
Douglass  Burnett. 


The  monthly  bulletin  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  by 
small  stations,  although  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  station 
would  not  be  warranted  in  publishing  it.  These  can  be  obtained 
from  some  advertising  agency  on  the  syndicate  plan,  monthly, 
in  quantities  desired.  D.  H,  Howard. 

V  3.  Does  newspaper  advertising  pay  in  towns  of  less  than 
6000  people? 


In  our  opinion,  it  does  not. 


Chas,  H.  Peters. 


New^spaper  advertising  in  small  to\vns  will  not  pay  unless 
it  is  very  cleverly  and  craftily  done.  Converse  D.  Marsh. 

I  consider  the  main  value  of  advertising  in  newspapers  in 
towns  of  less  than  5000  inhabitants  to  consist  in  keeping  the 
newspapers  themselves  in  line,  except  in  towTis  where  lighting 
companies  are  just  starting  business  or  into  which  they  are 
fiXtending  their  lines  for  the  first  time. 

La  Rue  Vreden burgh. 
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YeSi  more  especially  because  it  keeps  the  good  will  oi  the 
papers.  F.  Ellwood  Smith. 

No;  but  keep  yourself  before  the  people  by  doing  something 
out  of  the  usual  run  of  things.  L,  E.  Watson. 


I  do  not  think  so* 


Andrew  F.  Hall. 


See  answer  to  question  V  i. 


R.  Louis  Lloyd. 


New^spaper  advertising  can  be  made  to  pay  in  towns  of  less 
than  5000  population.  Every  one  reads  the  local  paper,  adver- 
tising rates  are  low%  and  if  the  proper  copy  be  properly  prepared 
and  presented,  it  should  show  results.  D.  H.  Howard. 

V  4,  In  a  city  of  25^000^  to  what  extent  is  it  profitable  to 
advertise  by  means  of  prepared  printed  matter  mailed  to  pros- 
pective customers? 

Printed  matter  and  letters  mailed  direct  to  the  prospective 
customer,  are  good  in  a  city  of  any  size.  The  common-sense 
rule  of  going  to  a  man  and  asking  for  his  business  should  pre- 
vail, and  you  can  ask  him  more  persuasively,  tactfully  and 
*Vemorsefully*'  of  you  do  it  by  mail,  utilizing  the  salesmen  to 
work  up  the  "soft  spots'*  that  your  replies  develop.  I  do  not 
understand  why  you  state  in  this  question,  a  city  of  25,000 
inhabitants.  Converse  D.  Marsh. 

In  cities  of  25.000  inhabitants  I  should  say  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  one  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  per  year  in  advertising 
should  prove  profitable.  La  Rue  Vredenburgh. 


See  answer  to  question  V 


R.  Loms  Llovd* 


A  booklet,  such  as  gotten  out  by  several  publishing  houses, 
if  properly  followed  up,  ought  to  do  good  work, 

Augusta  Ry,  and  Elec  Co, 


It  is  very  doubtful  to  me  whether  or  not  it  is  ever  profitable 
to  mail  printed  advertising  matter  indiscriminately  to  prospective 
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customers.  Most  of  it  goes  into  the  waste  basket,  anyhow.  In  so 
small  a  town  as  the  one  mentioned,  the  superintendent  should 
know  pretty  nearly  what  specialties  it  would  be  possible  to  interest 
a  prospective  customer  in.  If  a  card  index  is  kept,  indicating 
such  lines,  it  will  be  found  of  great  assistance.  Whatever  printed 
matter  is  used  should  be  sent  direct  with  the  solicitor  to  the  man 
you  desire  to  reach.  Otherwise,  you  scatter  your  ammunition 
and  waste  most  of  it.  H.  T.  Hartman. 


An  attractive  folder,  say  once  a  month,  dwelling  upon  some 
special  electrical  feature  appealing  to  residences  one  month,  the 
next  month  to  business  houses,  augmented  by  a  weekly  display 
advertisement  in  the  local  paper,  can  not  fail  to  be  productive  of 
results.  D.  H.  Howard. 

Put  an  interesting  little  slip  into  every  envelope  mailed  from 
your  office.  Douglass  Burnett. 

V  6.  Of  the  various  forms  of  advertising  adopted  by  mann- 
faoturers,  which  appeals  to  you  most  strongly  or  best  accom- 
plishes its  purpose?  This  with  special  reference  to  large  and 
small  advertisements  in  technical  papers  and  indiscriminate  and 
persistent  circularizing. 

I  do  not  believe  in  indiscriminate  circularizing.  You  ought 
to  circularize  on  carefully  prepared  lists. 

Converse  D.  Marsh. 

I  consider  well-placed  and  properly-worded  advertisements 
in  technical  papers  of  more  value  than  indiscriminate  circulariz- 
ing, but  not  so  good  as  judicious  and  persistent  circularizing. 

La  Rue  Vredenburgh. 

Large  advertisements  in  techincal  papers. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Large  and  small  advertisements  in  technical  papers  appeal 
most.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 
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For  manufacturers,  the  bulletin  and  catalogue  are  most 
effective.  An  occasional  novelty  can  not  go  amiss.  Technical 
papers  are  valuable  where  competition  is  brisk. 

D.  H.  Howard. 

Pick  out  the  man  you  want  to  convert,  find  out  what  you  can 
do  for  him,  and  how  your  proposition  should  most  appeal  to  him, 
then  send  to  him  and  circularize  him  until  he  adopts  your 
proposition.  Douglass  Burnett. 

V  8.  (a)  Do  exhibit  and  display  departments  pay?  (b) 
Could  not  a  widely-announced  exMbition  of  electrical  novelties 
be  arranged  yearly,  or  oftener,  to  advantage  ? 

Exhibit  and  display  departments  are  all  right — are  very  edu- 
cational :  but  you  have  got  to  advertise  among  the  people  in 
order  to  get  them  to  visit  such  display.  This  display  feature 
has  been  carried  out  splendidly  in  Boston,  and  at  a  trifling  cost, 
because  all  the  manufacturers  were  glad  to  donate  the  apparatus. 

Converse  D.  Marsh. 

In  small  towns,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  yearly  exhibi- 
tion of  electrical  apparatus*  properly  announced  and  advertised, 
should  prove  profitable  to  the  lighting  company,  and  in  larger 
cities,  say  of  300,000  inhabitants  or  more,  a  permanent  elec- 
trical  exhibition   is  of   undoubted   value. 

La  Rue  Vreden  burgh. 

Think  such  a  plan  most  excellent  from  view-point  of  adver- 
tising*  Practical  demonstrations  and  education  of  the  public 
on  electrical  subjects  and  methods  would  prove  of  great  benefit. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

An  exhibit  and  display  department  for  a  small  plant  is 
an   excellent   means   of   advertising,   and   brings   good    results. 

A.  R.  MacKinnon. 


An  exhibit  and  display  room  is  a  very  advantageous   fea- 
ture  to   assist   the   solicitors.      Attractive   display,   comfortable 
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seats  and  a  polite  solicitor  help  greatly  in  gaining  business. 
A  small  company  can  combine  a  collection  and  display  depart- 
ment- 


We  are  also  street-railway  operators.  This  small  exhibit- 
room  is  about  twent>"-five  feet  square  and  occupies  the  rear 
of  our  street-railway  waiting-room.  The  illustration  shows 
Christmas  decorations  in  place,  to  show  Christmas-tree  light- 
ing outfits.  The  two  columns  inside  the  arch  are  removable 
and  fitted  with  cord  and  plugs,  so  that  they  can  be  taken  into 
any  house  or  building  for  decorative  purposes.  The  phrase 
"Enlightened  Lighting"  we  run  in  all  advertising  matter,  keep- 
ing it  up  until  when  one  mentions  or  hears  the  phrase  he  knows 
its  electric  lighting.  Some  little  circulars  illustrate  that  point. 
I  do  all  advertising  myself.  James  W.  Cartwright, 
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If  well  preceded  and  backed  up  by  good  work,  this  ought 
to  be  a  good  scheme.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec*  Co. 

Every  live  central  station  should  have  some  system  of  dis- 
playing standard  and  new  appliances.  Ofttimes  a  customer  is 
made  by  becoming  interested  in  some  little  convenience  snch  as 
a  curling-iron  heater  or  an  inexpensive  portable  lamp.  Small 
stations  could  adopt  the  plan  of  a  yearly  display  to  advantage 
where  a  permanent  display  would  not  be  practicable,  Manu- 
facturers would  gladly  loan  articles  for  the  purpose.  Space 
could  be  arranged  for  in  some  conveniently  located  store-room 
in  the  centre  of  the  business  district;  a  show-window  for 
instance,  could  be  utilized,  and  the  display  advertised  in  the  local 
paper.  D.  H.  Howard, 

Better  have  one  customers*  or  reception-room  set  apart 
where  all  customers  will  come  for  the  payment  of  bills,  making 
inquiries,  signing  contracts,  or  w^hat  not,  and  keep  a  timely 
display  of  the  applications  of  electric  current. 

DorcLASs  Burnett. 

The  company  that  the  writer  represents  is  convinced  that 
display  departments  are  decidedly  advantageous.  It  has  been 
found  that  most  of  the  apparatus  will  be  cheerfully  furnished 
on  consignment  by  the  manufacturing  companies,  and  the 
existence  of  it  affords  an  opportunity  to  bring  the  customer 
to  the  office  of  the  company  and  interest  him. 

John  F.  Gilchrist. 

V^ 

CONTRACTS  AND  RATES 

W  1.  What  is  the  remedy  for  customers  nsing  too  much 
light  on  flat  rate,  the  town  being  too  small  for  meter  service  ? 

If  the  town  is  too  small  for  meters,  quit  the  business. 

Elbert  D.  Kellev. 

The  writer  thinks  that  there  is  no  practical  remedy,  except 
a  meter.  F.  S.  C,  Malden  Ei^c.  Co. 
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There  are  on  the  market  one  or  two  devices  that  can  be 
set  to  allow  a  certain  amount  of  current  to  pass  through  them 
without  interruption,  but  which  cause  the  lights  to  flicker  if 
the  established  amount  is  exceeded.  While  we  have  never 
tried  them,  it  would  seem  that  t!iey  could  be  of  much  service 
under  the  circumstances  named.  Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

I  do  not  think  any  town  is  too  small  for  meter  service.  I 
believe  the  flat-rate  system   is  thoroughly  bad. 

A.  J,  Campbell, 

If  there  is  a  remedy,  we  never  heard  of  one,  except  the 
meter  itself.  Various  methods  of  charging  have  been  tried,  but 
with  tittle  success,  and  appliances  to  prevent  people  from  burn- 
ing more  lights  than  they  pay  for  have  been  used  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  small  difference  between  the  cost  of  these  and 
cost  of  meters  leaves  everything  in  favor  of  the  meter.  If  a 
town  is  large  enough  to  justify  an  electric  light  plant,  it  surely 
should  be  large  enough  to  justify  a  meter  system— for  the  rea- 
son that  if  all  lights  are  on  a  meter  basis,  you  can  furnish  cur- 
rent to  consumers  having  looo  connected  lights  with  about 
25  per  cent  less  machine  capacity'  than  you  could  where  flat  rate 
rules.  By  this*  I  do  not  mean  1000  business  or  store  lights, 
but  simply  the  general  average  of  store  and  residence  lighting 
in  any  town.  Chas.  H.  Peters. 

Install  meters.  Meters  should  be  used  even  in  the  smallest 
plants.  F.  Ellwood  Smith. 

No  town  is  too  small  for  meters.  L.  E.  Watson, 

Install  recording  wattmeters  on  such  customers'  lines,  and 
make  a  charge  for  all  current  used  over  and  above  a  certain 
amount.  A.  R.  MacKinnok, 

Inherent  weakness  of  flat-rate  system  which  can  not  be 
regulated.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

All  lighting  should  be  done  by  meter. 

Andrew  F.  Hall. 
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It  does  not  seem  as  if  any  town  could  be  too  small  for  a 
meter  service.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  cheapest  way  to  better 
the  conditions  would  be  to  charge  the  flat-rate  customers  for 
their  lamp  renewals.  K.  L.  W. 

No  town  is  too  small  for  the  meter  system  nor  is  any  installa- 
tion too  small  to  be  metered.  E.  A.  Bechstein. 


If  a  party  uses  too  much  current  on  a  flat  rate,  there  is 
only  one  way  to  do.  Either  insist  upon  a  meter  basis  or  that 
he  reduce  the  consumption.  It  is  always  better  to  insist  upon 
a  meter  being  installed  as  a  guide,  and  in  this  manner  it  can 
be  determined  whether  or  not  the  light  is  in  excess  of  the  con- 
tract conditions.  Where  it  is,  either  adjust  on  a  basis  of  a 
larger  amount  or  insist  that  meter  service  be  used  entirely. 

C.  A.  L.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 


Careful  checking  up. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


Put  in  meters;  there  is  no  town  too  small  for  this  service. 

R.  V.  West. 

No  town  is  too  small  for  a  meter  service.  It  is  just  as 
unreasonable  to  sell  current  by  flat  rate  where  the  consump- 
tion of  current  is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  customer 
as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  purchase  his  yearly  supply  of  dry 
goods  at  a  flat  rate,  regardless  of  how  much  he  might  expect 
to  use.  F.  G.  Proutt. 


Increase  your  flat  rate,  or  install  meters. 

Douglass  Burnett. 


Install   the  Lacey  automatic  controller. 

C.  M.  Wright. 
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W  2,  What  is  the  best  and  most  practical  way  of  chaii^f 
from  flat  t^  meter  rates;  also  the  most  favorable  time  for  makiag 
such  change? 

Maintain  a  high  flat  rate,  and  in  the  spring  or  early  summer 
when  nights  arc  getting  short,  install  a  meter  and  show  the 
customer  what  he  consumes  each  month;  then  fix  a  price  for 
deposit  for  use  of  each  meter,  to  be  refunded  when  meter  is  sur- 
rendered.   This  will  make  a  permanently  satisfactory  customer. 

Elbert  D.  Kellev. 

The  most  favorable  time  for  making  change  is  in  the  spring. 

F.  C.  S.,  Maldex  Elec.  Co. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  determine  in  your  mind  what 
your  meter  rates  are  to  be.  It  is  important  that  rates  fair 
to  company  and  consumer  be  established  and  then  adhered  to, 
as  a  vacillating  policy  is  undesirable.  When  ready  to  do  so, 
notify  all  your  customers  that  the  change  wall  be  made  and  state 
good  reasons  for  making  it.  We  made  the  change  about  eight 
years  ago  and  selected  tlie  month  of  May  in  which  to  make  it 
If  the  question  means  to  ask  what  are  the  mechanical  details 
of  making  the  change  in  each  place  where  the  service  enters 
it  would  require  some  study  of  the  local  conditions  to  answer. 

Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

One  way,  and  about  the  only  way  known  to  the  writer, 
to  change  from  a  flat  rate  to  a  meter  basis,  is  to  simply  make 
the  change  and  carry  it  out  with  ever)^  customer*  Make  the 
announcement  in  a  quiet  way  that  hereafter  everything  will  be 
on  a  meter  basis.  April  is  a  good  time  of  year  to  make  the 
change.  During  the  first  few  months  it  may  be  necessary  to 
use  a  little  tact  and  diplomacy  and  to  give  some  good-sized 
rebates  from  bills,  explaining  to  the  customers  in  the  individual 
cases  that  you  do  it  because  of  their  lack  of  experience  in  using 
light  on  a  meter  basis  and  you  do  not  wish  them  to  suffer  a 
loss  while  adjusting  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions.  You 
may  lose  a  few  customers.  All  friction  and  trouble  should  pass 
off  inside  of  three  of  four  months.  A.  J.  Campbell* 
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In  changing  from  fiat  to  meter  rate  it  should  be  explained 
to  the  customer  that  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  be  on  a  meter 
basis,  as  he  can  then  install  the  lights  where  he  does  not  expect 
to  use  them  enough  to  afford  to  pay  the  regular  flat  rate,  as 
it  will  cost  him  for  only  the  current  consumed.  Also  explain 
that  on  such  a  basis  very  one  pays  for  what  he  gets  and  is  not 
called  on  to  help  pay  for  the  service  other  people,  who  arc 
abusing  the  service  by  allowing  the  light  to  burn  when  they 
are  not  needed »  are  getting. 

Or  if  it  is  a  party  who  has  been  taking  unfair  advantage 
of  the  flat  rate,  simply  put  him  on  a  meter  and  tell  him  it  is 
a  case  of  taking  it  on  a  meter  or  not  having  it  at  alL  We  have 
always  aimed  to  make  changes  in  the  summer  time,  so  that  the 
bills  will  be  lighter  for  a  while  than  when  they  were  on  a  flat 
rate,  as  customers  will  then  see  that  on  a  meter  basis  the  cost 
will  perhaps  average  the  same;  w^hile  if  the  change  is  made 
in  the  winter  one  will  have  lots  of  trouble  in  convincing  the 
customer  that  his  light  is  not  going  to  cost  far  more  than  it 
has  been  costing  before,  F.  L.  Williamson  &  Co. 

Notify  the  customer  at  the  expiration  of  his  contract  that 
it  will  not  be  renewed  on  a  flat-rate  basis,  and  preferably  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  when  the  bills  are  getting  lighter  all  the 
time.  G.  B,  Leland. 


The  best  and  most  practical  way  of  changing  from  flat  to 
meter  basis  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  form  of  ballot.  Send  to  every 
customer  a  printed  letter  to  the  eflfect  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
company  to  make  either  the  meter  or  flat-rate  system  standard 
throughout,  but  before  doing  so,  it  wishes  to  consult  all  its  patrons 
and  therefore  asks  them  to  express  their  wish  by  scratching 
out  one  or  the  other  system  named,  the  one  not  scratched  being 
the  one  approved.  A  lo  or  20  per  cent  majority  in  favor  of 
one  system  will  be  considered  conclusive.  Of  course  a  brief 
outline  of  the  advantages  of  meter  system  should  be  given,  and 
a  sliding  scale  promised,  which  would  make  a  cheap  rate  per 
kilowatt-hour  to  heavy  consumers.  The  most  favorable  time 
to  make  such  a  change  is  in  the  spring,  when  bills  begin  to 
decrease.  As  a  potent  factor  in  domestic  economy,  the  meter 
is  not  suflFiciently  appreciated  by  the  average  household.     In  a 
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clear,  earnest,  and  persistent  way,  it  teaches  the  folly  of  extrava- 
gance, and  seldom  fails  to  impress  upon  those  who  become 
acquainted  with  it,  that  "Economy  is  the  road  to  wealth/* 

Chas.  H,  Peters. 


Install  meters  in  April  or  May, 


F»  Ellwood  Smith. 


Make  the  change  in  the  spring  and  tell  your  customers  to 
be  careful  or  their  bill  will  be  larger;  the  result  will  be  that 
very  often  their  bill  is  smaller  and  they  will  tell  their  neighbor. 

L.  E.  Watson 

Install  your  meters  and  guarantee  the  customer  that  the 
meter  bill  for,  say,  three  months  will  not  exceed  his  old  flat- 
rate  bill.  This  will  enable  him  to  learn  how  to  use  a  meter 
and  should  preferably  be  done  during  the  summer  months 

A.  R.  MacKinnon. 


Change,  if  possible,  in   May  or  June, 


Andrew  F.  Hall, 


Change  over  during  the  summer  months. 


A,  Peters. 


Do  it  1  Select  March  or  April  for  the  change.  Gross  earn- 
ings may  suffer  for  a  month  or  two,  but  the  chances  are  that 
they  will  recover  quickly.  If  it  is  possible  to  advertise  a  reduced 
rate  at  the  time  of  change,  new  business  will  come  in  in  excess 
of  the  shrinkage  from  the  old.  Here  is  an  example  of  what 
it  will  do  for  you  in  changing  from  flat  rate  to  meter. 

The  example  is  a  hotel  in  Bangor,  Maine : 


Kw>hour    Consuoipiion  Flat  Ra  e 

Kw-hcur 

Consumptifio  Mcitr 

Year  n>f»» 

Vear  iqoj 

67S5 

Februa 

ry 

4507 

9171 

March 

4987 

9492 

April 

4387 

7346 

Mav 

373a 

S338 

June 

4l(M 

90S2 

July 

3313 

The  monthly  charges  in  1902  and  1903  footed  up  about  the 
same  total.  J,  W.  Cartwright,  Jr. 
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The  only  practical  way  known  to  the  writer  to  change  from 
flat  to  meter  rates  is  to  change.  The  experience  of  the  larger 
companies  has  taught  that  the  best  time  for  change  has  been  in 
the  spring  when  the  consumption  is  naturally  going  down*  This 
IS  done  in  order  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  complaints  from 
the  old  flat-rate  customers,  who  have  been  burning  light  regard- 
less. It  would  also  give  your  customer  time,  during  the  summer 
months  to  begin  to  economize  for  the  fall  and  winter,  so  that 
he  will  not  have  such  wide  discrepancies  between  the  old  fiat-rate 
price  and  his  winter  meter  rate,  K.  L,  W. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  change  a  number  of  customers  over 
from  a  flat  to  a  meter  basis,  it  is  well,  if  the  number  of  changes 
is  more  tlian  can  be  handled  within  a  few  days,  to  have  a  regular 
series  of  notices  sent  to  the  customers,  and  the  written  notices 
followed  by  a  call  from  a  company  representative.  We  have 
found  it  better  always  to  give  notice  in  advance  of  a  desire  to 
make  such  a  change  and  then  to  have  the  written  notice  followed 
promptly  by  a  call.  It  would  seem  better  to  make  the  change  at 
a  time  of  the  year  when  the  bills  of  the  customer  are  lightest,  but 
if  the  company  has  at  its  disposal  a  series  of  meter  readings  that 
can  be  used  as  a  basis,  it  is  well  to  have  these  on  hand  and  then 
to  go  over  with  the  customer  the  difference  in  price  between  the 
flat  rate  and  what  it  would  be  under  a  meter  basis, 

C,  A.  L:,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 


Spring  or  summer. 


Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec  Co. 


Convince  your  customers  that  they  do  not  require  the  light 
that  they  are  wasting;  adopt  a  meter  basis  that  will  encourage 
long-hour  service,  and  make  the  change  in  the  spring* 

Douglass  Burnett. 

Get  after  your  consumers  in  the  short  lighting  season ;  take 
May  or  June.  R.  V.  West. 


Send  a  solicitor  to  see  each  consumer  in  person.  This  man 
should  be  w*ell  posted  on  central-station  operation  and  costs,  and 
can  easily  convince  the  consumer  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  change. 
In  the  spring  is  the  most  favorable  time,  as  consumer  readily 
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appreciates  that  he  will  gain  during  the  summer  months  in  the 
change.  If  change  is  made  during  winter  months,  he  has  high 
hills  staring  him  in  the  face  at  the  outset.  Gex)*  N.  Tidd. 

W  3.  Has  the  legality  of  the  ordinary  lighting  contract 
been  tested,  and  with  what  results? 

A  company  should  not»  except  in  very  rare  instances,  attempt 
to  enforce  its  contracts  by  process  of  law.  The  contract  shotild 
be  a  simple  and  distinct  understanding  between  the  parties  thereto, 
and  it  should  be  flexible  enough  so  that  should  unforeseen  circum- 
stances arise,  beyond  the  control  of  either  of  the  parties,  there 
might  be  some  method  of  arriving  at  a  proper  agreement  without 
going  to  law.  F.  G.  Proutt. 

The  ordinary  lighting  contract  is  a  very  variable  proposition. 
It  is  better  to  have  a  simple  form  of  contract  with  a  few  sentences 
than  to  go  into  details,  many  of  which  it  will  be  impossible  or 
undesirable  to  adhere  to.  Douglass  Burnett. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  lighting  contract  is  not  of 
very  great  value  beyond  its  moral  effect.  Clauses  as  to  waiving 
liability  in  case  of  high  potential  coming  into  houses  have  been 
overruled,  and  attorneys,  as  a  rule,  decline  to  try  out  guaranteed 
bills  when  service  is  not  rendered.  Geo*  N.  Tidd, 


W  4.  Can  any  information  be  given  relative  to  a  system 
of  charging  without  contract?  Is  it  possible  to  hold  customers 
without  requiring  a  contract  to  be  executed  for  a  period  of  at 
least  one  year? 

Since  Lhe  ordinary  lighting  contract  has  only  a  moral  effect, 
it  seems  that  the  customer  will  stay  on  your  books  provided  you 
give  good  service  and  make   reasonable  charges, 

J.  W.  Cartwright,  Jr. 

Make  the  usual  terra  one  year,  atnl  have  it  understood  that 
in  the  event  of  removal,  or  for  such  other  reason  as  may  posi- 
tively prevent  the  customer  from  using  tlie  service,  the  contract 
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may  be  canceled  at  his  wish.  ^lake  temporary  contracts  for 
building  construction,  for  convention  displays,  and  for  summer 
fan  or  lighting  business,  Douglass   Burnett. 


It  is  questionable  whether  or  not  it  is  desirable,  even  if  pos- 
sible, to  undertake  to  hold  a  customer  who  discontinues  the  use 
of  current  before  his  year  is  up,  even  where  there  is  a  contract, 
as  the  courts  would  require  ihe  company  to  prove  damages.  It 
could  do  this  only  by  bringing  its  books  into  court,  and  the 
resulting  new^spaper  outcry  over  the  apparent  profits  shown  w^ould 
do  much  more  harm  than  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
damages  obtained.  H.  T.  Hartman, 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  persons  can  charge  for 
service  except  a  contract  be  made.  It  is  always  well  to  insist 
upon  a  contract  being  executed,  and  that  the  charge  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Special  contracts 
are  always  troublesome,  for  they  will  involve  one  customer  with 
another;  but  should  a  party  desire  to  use  service  without  a  con- 
tract it  can  easily  be  explained  that  there  will  be  no  basis  of 
charge,  and  questioning  may  tJierefore  arise  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  charging.  We  therefore  always  insist  upon  a  contract, 
and  unless  good  cause  can  be  given  otherwise,  we  ask  that  a 
contract  be  made  for  the  period  of  one  year. 

C.  A.  L„  N.  Y.  Ea  Co. 

W  5.  Are  not  public  service  corporations  supplying  elec- 
tricity equally  liable  with  railroads,  etc.,  to  charges  of  discrimi- 
nation if  their  scale  of  rates  or  the  discounts  allowed  depend 
upon  the  quantity  of  current  delivered  t  If  the  size  of  the 
installation  to  be  served  is  taken  into  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  sliding  scale  mentioned  in  the  above  question,  can  the 
sliding  scale  be  justified! 

A  sliding  scale  of  discounts  for  %'ery  large  consumption  can 
be  justified  by  decreased  cost  of  distribution.  Discounts  for  in- 
creased average  daily  use  per  lamp  are  certainly  justified  by  the 
greater  economy  of  operation  of  your  station  under  such  a  load ; 
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by  the  fact  that  the  customer  increasing  his  average  use  gets  his 
increase  at  a  time  outside  of  peak  hours ;  and  by  the  fact  that  your 
fixed  charges  are  distributed  over  all  of  the  hours  of  use. 

Douglass  Burnett. 


The  railroad  rates  are  regulated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  a  body  appointed  under  United  States  laws.  They 
are  also  regulated  to  some  extent  by  similar  State  commissions. 

An  electric  light  company  is  more  strictly  under  municipal 
regulation,  although  equally  liable  under  State  or  national  laws. 
At  present  we  know  of  no  law  that  forbids  discrimination  in 
rates  depending  on  the  quantity  of  current  delivered,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  we  arc  liable  to  have  legislation  that  will  cover 
this  very  point.  H.  T.  Hartman. 

An  electric  light  company  offering  a  system  of  rates  that 
makes  each  customer's  bill  bear  the  same  fixed  proportion  to  the 
cost  of  supplying  him,  will  be  in  the  best  position  to  meet  charges 
of  discrimination. 

A  company  can  approach  such  a  system  much  more  closely 
with  a  sliding  scale  based  on  the  ratio  of  consumption  to  size  of 
installation  than  it  can  by  a  flat  rate  per  kilowatt-hour  with  dis- 
counts for  quantity.  Jt  is  better,  however,  to  base  the  sliding  scale 
on  the  ratio  of  consumption  to  maximum  demand  rather  than  to 
size  of  installation,  as  it  is  the  maximum  demand  and  not  the  size 
of  installation  that  determines  the  station  investment. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  ascertain  the  size  of  installation,  that 
is,  the  connected  load,  without  intruding  on  a  customer's  premises 
in  the  first  place  and  spying  on  him  afterward.  The  maximum 
demand  can  easily  be  measured  by  an  indicator. 

J.   S.  CODMAN. 

W  6.  Is  it  a  good  plan  to  have  the  fixed  charge  per  kilowatt- 
hour  for  all  meter  customers  and  then  give  discounts  for  payments 
at  the  office  before  a  certain  date,  the  discount  to  vary  with  the 
amount  of  customers'  consumption? 

We  find  it  simplifies  accounting  and  brings  customers  into 
the  office,  where  they  get  acquainted  with  the  management  and 
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can  see  any  new  lamps  or  appliances  that  are  out ;  it  also  does 
away  with  collectors'  services. 

Thjt:  Homk  El[^c  Lt.  and  Steam  Htc,  Co. 


Yes. 


Fred  B.  Sharpe. 


A  discount  for  payment  of  accounts  at  the  office  by  the  fifth 
of  each  month  is  a  good  plan. 

Bills  should  not  be  discounted  according^  to  amount  of  cur- 
rent consumed  except  that  the  connected  load  be  considered,  A 
customer  with  five  lights  burning  four  hours  per  day  shoidd  pay 
the  same  rate  per  kw-hour  as  a  customer  with  25  lights  burn- 
ing four  hours  per  day.  Discount  according  to  hours'  service 
per  day  per  unit  of  connected  k>ad.  Elbert  D,  Kelley. 


Yes. 


F.  C.  S..  Maudex  Elec  Co. 


It  is  advisable  to  give  a  discount  h»r  prompt  payment. 

Geo.  B.  Lauder. 


Yes. 


Andrew  F.  Halu 


Personally,  I  think  that  a  cash  discount  for  prompt  payments 
is  a  desirable  thing.  F,  F2ll\vood  Smith. 


Yes.  By  making  a  standard  base  rate  you  put  every  con- 
sumer on  the  same  footing,  and  eliminate  much  trouljle  for  your- 
self. Then  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the  large  consumer 
gets  the  advantage  of  larger  discounts,  and  tell  all  that  they  are 
entitled  to  the  same  when  their  consumption  reaches  the  proper 
point. 

The  time  limit  works  advantageously  because  it  makes  it 
easier  to  get  tlie  money,  and  if  you  have  to  wait  and  run  after  it, 
the  penalty  is  lawful.  R.  Louis  Llq\T3. 

Discounts  for  payment  before  a  certain  date  cause  much  dis- 
satisfaction when  tender  of  payment  is  made  a  day  or  two  after 
expiration  of  the  discount  period.  Better  see  that  your  cus- 
tomers have  good  credit  or  make  a  deposit,  and  then  do  away 
\\  2—20 
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with  the  cash  discount.  The  so-called  cash  discounts  of  five  or 
10  per  cent  offered  by  electric  companies  are  not  warranted  in 
ordinary  mercantile  practice.  Douglass  Burnett. 

We  fear  the  rliscounts  would  be  too  large  and  would  make 
trouble.  August.v  Ry.  axd  Elec.  Co. 

It  is  well  to  make  out  bills  at  a  fixed  charge  to  all  customers 
and  give  a  discount  at  ihe  office  if  paid  before  a  certain  date  in 
the  month.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Xo;  for  the  reason  that  the  rates  will  overlap,  and  one  cus- 
tomer may  have  to  pay  more  money  for  less  consumption  than 
another.  Further,  with  this  kind  of  rate  necessitating  large  dis- 
counts to  the  large  customers,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
penalize  non-payment  by  any  certain  date  by  withholding  the  dis- 
count. A  better  way  is  to  make  a  sliding  rate  with  a  certain  dis- 
count, say  10  per  cent,  for  prompt  payment.  We  have  changed 
our  rate  from  one  having  a  straight  rate  with  sliding  discounts 
to  one  having  a  sliding  rate  with  a  10  per  cent  discount,  pay- 
ment in  ten  days,  and  have  found  same  much  simpler  and  more 
satisfactory  generally.  The  sliding  scale  satisfies  the  customer 
and  the  cash  discount  has  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  collections. 

S.  R.  Inch, 

No.  Vary  the  charge  per  kilowatt-hour  according  to  the 
amount  used,  and  give  a  fixed  discount — say  10  per  cent  for  cash 
— payable  before  a  certain  date.  With  a  fixed  kilowatt-hour 
charge  and  large  discounts  to  large  consumers,  it  is  difficult  to 
enforce  payments  before  date  of  discount  limit,  and  an  attempt 
to  collect  at  list  price  after  this  date  is  likely  to  cause  trouble. 

R.  V.  West. 

W  7.  At  what  price  must  electricity  be  furnished  per  kil- 
owatt-hour to  compete  with  natural  g^as  at  27  cents  per  1000,  for 
power  purpose? 

(  Answers  to  this  question  will  be  read  in  executive  session.) 
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W  8.  With  gas  at  $1.25  for  heating  and  $L50  for  lighting, 
what  are  the  best  rates  that  can  he  obtaiiied  for  electric  lighting! 
Bath  gas  and  electric  companies  nnder  the  same  management. 

With  gas  rate  of  $1.50  per  1000  feet,  electric  light  should 
compete  at  rate  of  15  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

G,  Wilbur  Hubley, 

Stan  with  current  at  20  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  if  a  new 
Lompany.  If  an  old  company,  yoiir  rates  will  depend  upon  prec- 
edent and  the  propriety  of  your  schedules  will  be  subjected  to  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion.  Douglass  Burnett, 

From  nine  to  tw^clve  cents.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

This  greatly  depends  on  the  community  in  which  you  are 
transacting  your  business,  as  there  are  some  classes  of  people 
who  consider  dollars  and  cents  only,  regardless  of  the  quality  of 
light.  I  should  say,  howxver,  an  average  of  from  10  to  11  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour  for  lighting-  C.  M,  Wright, 

W  9.  For  a  town  of  20.000  inhabitants,  which  is  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  selling  current ;  at  an  average  rate  of  ten  cen^ 
per  kilowatt-hour  or  on  a  sliding  scale,  7  to  15  cents^  according  to 

consumption  ? 

This  question  can  be  answered  readily  enough  by  saying  that 
ntither  rate  w^ill  work  out  correctly ;  but  it  is  another  proposition 
to  lay  down  a  rate  that  w^ill,  as  there  are  almost  as  many  different 
ideas  on  this  subject  as  there  are  station  managers.  We  propose 
to  establish  a  sltding-scale  rate,  20  cents  to  4  cents,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  meter  rates  we  shall  charge  a  base  rate  of  10  cents 
per  16  candle-power,  or  equivalent,  for  all  lights  connected,  this 
10-cent  rate  to  cover  fixed  charges  for  service  connection.  The 
n*eter  rate  will  be  subject  to  a  25  per  cent  discount  if  bills  are 
paid  on  or  before  the  tenth  of  the  nioulh,  A  customer*s  rate  will 
be  established,  not  according  to  the  kilowatt-hours  burned,  only. 
but  the  kilowatt-hours  burned  taken  in  connection  with  the  number 
of  hours  his  entire  load  is  connected  w411  establish  this  rate. 

F,  N,  AVERILL. 
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By  all  means  sell  current  on  a  slicJing  scale  in  a  town  of  the 
size  named,  Chas.  H.  Peters. 

From  a  commercial  point  of  view  I  believe  in  a  sliding  scale 
and  prices  to  fit  tlie  conditions  under  which  the  current  is  used» 
as  some  business  is  particularly  desirable  and  should  be  sought 
by  advaiitageous  rates.  Geo,  B*  Lalder, 

Sliding  scale.  It  is  better  to  have  a  standard  established 
rate  than  to  try  to  make  special  contracts.  Special  contracts  are 
very  apt  lo  cause  trouble  sooner  or  later.     F.  Ellwood  Smith, 

Fifteen  cents  and  discount  of  five  to  50  per  cent. 

Andrew  F.  Hatx. 

Have  found  that  some  one  of  the  capacity  systems  of  charging 
results  in  the  most  satisfactory  relations  with  the  customers.  We 
charge  16  cents  for  the  first  hour's  use  per  lamp  installed  and 
six  cents   for  all   subsequent  current   used. 

J.  W.  Cartwright,  Jr, 

We  find  the  sliding  scale  most  convenient  and  satisfactory. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co, 


Seven  to  15  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 


R.  V.  West. 


For  long-hour  consumers  give  a  sliding-scale  basis  on  hours' 
use  of  capacity  installed  or  hours*  use  of  demand  load.  It  is  not 
satisfactory  to  give  a  standard  rate  of  10  cents»  as  it  will  be  high 
for  long-hour  consumers  and  too  low  for  short-hour.  The  Wright 
demand  with  various  modifications  would  probably  solve  the 
problem.  Geo.   N.  Tidd. 

W  10.  Is  it  better  to  tend  as  much  as  poseible  toward  open 
rates  applicable  to  all  who  come  within  specified  classes  as  re- 
gards consumption  of  current,  etc..  or  to  make  special  rates  and 
contracts  with  individuals,  based  on  individual  requirements  T 

The  first  is  much  preferable.  The  writer  thinks  special  rates 
and  contracts,  when  based  on  individual  requirements,  cause  a 
great  deal  of  controversy.  F,  C.  S  .  Malden  Elec.  Co, 
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It  seems  better  to  make  open  rates  aiid  adhere  to  them,  as 
a  general  proposition;  there  are,  however,  individual  cases  which 
should  be  treated  as  such,  and  if  the  requirements  are  such  that 
the  ser\^ice  is  especially  desirable  it  should  receive  special  con- 
sideration, Geo.  B.  Lauder, 

\Vc  think  it  better  to  use  an  open  and  published  rate  to  all 
consumers  wherever  possible,  as  the  assurance  to  a  consumer,  or 
possible  consumer,  that  his  rates  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  all 
others  in  his  class  satisfies  him  that  his  competitor  in  business 
is  not  gaining  any  undue  advantage  over  him,  and  goes  a  long 
way  to  prevent  his  constantly  trying  to  obtain  a  lower  rate. 

J.  S.  Whitaker, 

It  is  better  to  use  open  rates  applicable  to  all,  so  that  no 
charges  of  discrimination  can  be  rightfully  brought  against  the 
company.  A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

Special  rates  to  individual  parties,  based  on  special  condi- 
tions of  their  requirements,  are  the  most  equitable. 

G.  Wilbur  Hi^hlev. 

One  rate  to  all  pleases  the  customer  hest. 

J,  \V,  Cart  WRIGHT,  Jr, 

This  question  is  somewhat  involved,  in  the  same  way  as  in 
question  \\"  4,  ft  is  preferable  to  have  a  uniform  basis  of  charge. 
and  to  bill  everybody  on  this  basis,  rather  than  to  have  special 
contracts  for  individual  cases.  Where  special  contracts  are  made, 
tile  company  becomes  involved,  one  customer  with  another,  and 
then  comes  the  difficulty  of  explaining  why  a  rate  given  to  one 
v/as  not  made  to  the  other.  Have  the  several  rates  divided,  as 
between  retail  and  wholesale,  but  where  the  rate  is  decided  on 
n?akc  it  universal  for  all  customers  coming  within  that  class. 

C  A.  L.,  N.  Y.  Ea  Co. 

Our  rates  are  open,  and  are  the  same  to  all 

Augusta  Rv,  and  Elec,  Co. 

It  15  better  to  subdivide  the  business  into  various  classes  and 
treat  all  who  come  under  anv  of  the  classes  in  exactlv  the  same 
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way,  because  any  special  rale  made  to  an  individual  will  soon  be 
known  by  other  customers,  with  very  unsatisfactory  results  to  the 
company.  F.  G.  P^outt. 

Speaking  for  the  company  tliat  I  represent,  we  believe  in 
rates  that  shall  be  open  to  all  comers,  simplifying  the  classes  as 
far  as  possible.  John  F.  Gilchrist. 

Make  various  schedules  to  take  into  account  load  factor  and 
average  daily  use  of  the  load,  as  well  as  time  of  the  use  of  the  load, 
and  the  cost  of  equipment  and  renewals;  take  into  account  all 
possible  conditions.  Avoid  as  far  as  possible  making  any  special 
rates,  except  in  cases  of  your  largest  customers, 

Douglass  Burnett. 

W  IL     Has  any  one  foimd  any  legitimate  objection  to  the 

system  of  charging  for  electric  current  known  as  the  ''Uoherty 
Eate/^  as  presented  to  the  Cincinnati  meeting  in  1902? 

Too  complicated  to  be  understood  by  most  of  your  customers ; 
and  they  will  object  to  the  capacity  charge.  Better  fix  a  dif- 
ferent price  for  each  of  several  amounts  of  average  daily  use. 

I>ouGLASs  Burnett. 

W  12.  Shonid  motors  of  all  sizes  get  the  some  discount 
for  the  same  hours'  service? 


No;  small  motors  should  pay  a  higher  rate  than  large  ones. 
Small  motors  compete  with  gasolene  and  gas  engines  only,  while 
large  ones  compete  with  steam. 

Below  I  give  a  motor-service  rate  just  adopted  by  several 
plants  in  Central  Texas,  known  as  the  "Kelley  rate.**  It  is  ap- 
plicable to  intermittent  or  constant  service,  or  to  large  or  small 
motors. 

First    lOO  kw-hours                       al  lo  cents  per  kiv-hour 
Next    200         **          or  fraction  ai    8     **        **          ** 
300         *'                     **           at    6     *' 
*'       500         **                    *■           at    4     "        "          *' 
"   i»ocio        •*  "  at  35  * 
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The  remainder  at  three  cents  p^r  kilowait-hour. 

This  rate  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  different  costs  of  produc- 
tion in  different  localities  by  changing  the  price  per  kilowatt-hour 
in  each  step.  Elbert  D,  Kelley. 

Theoretically,  yes;  but  in  practice  under  the  capacity  system 
liave  fonnri  that  everything  under  id  horse-power  will  stand  one 
rate,  and  all  over  that  size  require  another. 

J.  W.  Cartwright,  Jr, 

With  reservations,  the  answer  would  be,  yes.  Long-honr 
business  is  the  best,  be  it  two  horse-power  or  fifty,  one  light  or 
a  hundred.  The  consumer  w^ho  uses  his  maximum  demand  for 
the  longest  number  of  hours  is  returning  to  the  central  station 
the  greatest  interest  on  its  investment  for  that  particular  cus- 
tomer, consequently  he  should  be  treated  better  than  the  cus- 
tomer who  ties  up  a  large  capacity  and  uses  it  but  seldom,  and 
especially  at  the  peak.  R.  Louis  Lloyd. 

Our  practice  is  to  make  a  charge  for  power  service  irre- 
spcctive  of  the  size  of  the  installation.  We  give  a  monthly  dis- 
tount  proportional  to  the  quantity  used,  but  make  no  average 
hourly  use  of  the  motor  installation.  This  plan  has  seemed  to  be 
more  satisfactory  than  to  adapt  a  special  price  for  special  power 
installation.  C.  A.  L.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

In  a  general  way,  yes.  Douglass  Burnett. 

Theoretically,  no:  but  practically  we  find  it  to  work  best  to 
give  discount  according  to  consumption. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  they  should  noti  because  IsLtg^T 
motors  will  naturally  consume  more  kilowatt-hours  of  energy. 
At  the  same  time,  the  factor  of  hours  of  service  should  be  the 
greatest  one  in  the  establishment  of  the  rate,  and  the  difference 
in  rates  purely  for  quantity  should  be  the  lesser^ — only  sufficient 
for  the  saving  in  general  expense  that  will  result  from  having 
one  customer  as  against  several  small  ones. 

John  F.  Gilchrist. 
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W  13,  Should  not  tlic  small  consumer  that  burns  his  light 
from  sun  to  sun  be  entitled  to  a  meter  rate  nearly  as  low,  if 
not  quite,  as  the  large  consumer  that  uses  only  a  portion  of  his 
lights  all  night,  but  uses  the  full  capacity  during  the  peak? 

Yes.  F.  Ellwood  Smitil 

It  looks  like  a  fair  proposition  that  not  only  tlie  consumer 
who  burns  from  "sun  to  sun/*  but  all  consumers  who  burn 
dorinji:  that  time,  should  have  a  rate  much  below  that  charged 
for  peak  ligiuing.  W.  P,  Hazeltine. 

We  think  the  consumer  burning  the  greatest  number  of 
hours  per  lamp  connected  per  month  is  in  justice  entitled  to  the 
lowest  rate,  for  at  that  low  rate  he  is  undoubtedly  the  most  profit- 
able customer  to  the  central  station.  J.  S.  Whitakkr. 

A  custotner  who  uses  a  given  amount  continuously  is  the 
most  desirable  of  customers  and  should  be  encouraged  in  every 
l^itimate  way.  Geo.  B.  Lauder, 

Give  your  small  commercial  consumer  who  burns  long  hours 
a  two-rate  contract,  which  provides  that  the  consumer  pays  for 
electric  current  for  an  average  use  of  60  hours  per  month  of  the 
lamps  connected  at  12.5  cents  per  unit,  and  for  any  current  in 
*  excess  of  said  average  use  of  60  hours  per  month  of  the  lamps 
connected  at  six  cents  per  unit.  In  consideration  of  the  six-cent 
rate  the  consumer  guarantees  $2.50  for  each  arc  lamp,  and  $3.00 
for  each  20  16-cp  lamps  per  month. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec,  Co 

In  case  noted,  the  smaller  consumer  is  more  desirable  from 
vitw-point  per  unit  of  cost  to  render  service. 

G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

The  loTii^-hour  smal!  consumer  should  have  a  better  rate 
than  the  short-hour  large  consumer  coming  in  on  peak. 

A,  Peters. 

Yes,  if  installation  is  in  proportion.         Akdrew  F,  Hall. 
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See  answer  to  question  W  12.  R,  Louis  Lloyd. 

One  light  bumed  10  hours  is  worth  to  the  station  much  more 
than  JO  lights  burned  one  hour,  and  such  a  favorable  customer 
is  entitled  to  the  low  rate.  J.  W.  Caktvvright,  Jr. 

Yes;  his  rate  should  he  lower  if  it  can  be  worked  out  prac- 
tically. Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec  Co. 

The  small  consumer  who  burns  all-night  lights  is  more 
desirable  than  the  large  consumer  who  uses  current  at  the  peak 
of  the  load.  C  W,  Koiner, 

He  might  be  eutitled  to  a  lower  rate.    Douglass  Burnett. 

Yes.  On  our  sliding-scale  rates  the  consumer  who  has  the 
lower  lamp  count  and  burns  all  his  lights  all  night  will  receive 
a  lower  average  rate  per  kilowatt-hour  than  the  consumer  who 
has  a  large  lamp  count  and  burns  only  a  portion  of  his  lights 
all  night.  C.  M.  Wright. 

Takmg  into  consideration  all  the  costs  of  the  small  consumer, 
including  the  consumer  costs,  demand  costs  aud  current  costs, 
it  would  seem,  in  the  example  given,  that  the  small  consumer 
would  be  entitled  to  a  lower  rate  than  the  large  cnnsumer  w^ho 
used  only  a  portion  of  his  lights  all  night,  but  used  the  full 
capacity  <luring  the  peak.  Frank  W,  Frueauff. 

W  14*  Will  some  plant  using  maximum-deinaiLd  meters 
g^ve  average,  highest  and  lowest  yearly  maximum  demand  per 
16-cp  lamp  or  per  kilowatt  connected,  for  variouB  classes  of  busi- 
ness; for  instance,  for  residences,  for  lodging  lionses,  for  saloons, 
etc.? 

The  following  information  was  obtained  from  figures  for 
the  South  Side  of  Chicago,  The  figures  given  are  for  a  period 
of  twelve  months.     Tliey  are  an  average  of  a  number  of  cus- 
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tomers,  and  well  represent  the  total  business  in  any  residence 
district  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

WRKIHT   D&MANIJ    MAXIMUM    PKR    CONNECTED    KILOWATTS 


HiRbett 

Lowesi 
Heading 

Average 
Remdin^ 

Houses 
Flats 
Stores 
Saloons 

.54 
.62 

.69 

2S 
.24 

»39 

•39 

.42 
.69 
•34 

Average 

alt  business 

.60 

.29 

-44 

Geo.  McKaxa 

W  15,     How  can  we  best  push  the  electric-heatiBg  business? 

Put  out  heating  appliances  ten  to  thirty  days  for  trial,  A 
500-watt,  five-pound  laundry  iron  for  a  family  of  from  Uvo  to  four 
persons  will  only  use  from  eight  to  12  units  a  month. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec  Co. 

By  distributing  circulars  with  bills  and  holding  demonstra- 
tions in  show-rooms.  Augusta  Ry.  an^d  Elec  Co* 

We  carry  a  small  line  of  irons,  heating  pads,  water  heaters, 
and  curling  heaters,  and  have  let  our  customers  in  on  this  by 
sending  them  advertising  matter  relative  to  the  same.  \\>  have 
installed  some  flat-irons  on  trial,  and  they  do  not  come  back,  as 
the  ctistomers  are  too  well  pleased.  You  will  find  that  water 
heaters  are  very  popular.     Let  your  customers  try  them. 

H.   E.  RVDER. 


By  redtJcing  your  rates  on  electricity. 


C,  M  Wright. 


This  company  believes  that  the  best  way  to  push  the  electric- 
heating  business  is  to  make  a  display  of  heating  apparatus  in 
your  show-room,  and,  if  possible,  in  some  restaurant,  cooking 
school,  or  place  that  is  more  or  less  public,  or  in  a  department 
store,  where  some  concession  can  he  made  to  the  proprietor  to 
induce  him  to  make  this  exhibit ;  also  by  advertising  and  getting 
pieces  of  efficient  and  rugged  apparatus  scattered  somewhat  gen- 
erally through  the  residence  section  in  the  hands  of  people  who 
are  likely  to  let  their  neighbors  know :  also  by  the  sale  of  the 
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energy  on  the  same  hzsis  as  power,  or  on  some  favorable  basis 
less  than  ordinary  bghting  rates^ — which  is  warranted  under  the 
prevaihng  conditions  in  most  companies — in  which  case  it  would 
be  accessary  to  install  separate  meters. 

John  F.  Gilchrist. 

W  16,  '  (a)  Should  different  rates  be  made  for  using  heating 
and  cooking  appliances  tlian  for  regular  lighting?  (b)  Are  snch 
appliances  connected  on  light  meter  or  on  a  separate  meter? 


(a)  Special  meter  installed  and  connection  made  for  heat- 
ing  appliances  on  speciaJ  rates  at  about  double  the  regular  mini- 
mum guarantee  charge. 

(b)  Appliances  in  private  families — sucli  as  chafini:^  dislics, 
coffee  urns,  tea-kettle,  hot-water  Iieaters,  heating  pads  and  laun- 
dry irons— put  on  regular  meter  at  regular  rates.  This  is  reason- 
able for  customer  and  better  for  company- 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

Current  for  heating,  cooking,  and  charging  storage  batteries. 
ct  ccctera,  should  be  delivered  through  a  separate  meter  and  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  lighting  rate.  The  regular  power  rate  can  be 
applied  to  this  class  of  business.  F.  ELLwr>oi)  S.Mirtr. 

Where  a  great  quantity  of  current  is  used  for  heating  and 
cooking,  we  install  a  separate  meter  and  grant  a  lower  rate. 

United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

(a)  Current  sold  for  heating  and  conking  nntsi  be  sold  as  low 
as  you  can  afford  to  sell  it  per  kilowatt-hour.  One  house  that 
we  know  of  cooks  entirely  bv  electncity,  and  used  150  kilowatt- 
hours  in  one  month.  At  three  cents  per  kilowatt  this  would  just 
about  equal  gas  at  $1.40  per  looo  cubic  feet, 
(b)   A  separate  meter  should  he  used. 

J.  W.  Cartw^right,  Jr. 

If  the  amount  of  business  justifies  it,  separate  rates  and 
HiCters  might  be  used.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 
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Such  appliances  shoukl  be  hisialled  on  separate  meters  and 
a  lower  rate  should  be  charged  than  for  hghting  purposes,  as 
most  of  this  current  woul<l  be  used  during  the  day  when  the 
machines  are  doing  little  work,  I  think  this  would  help  to  build 
up  a  good  day  load,  and  would  be  a  good  way  to  push  the  electric 
heating  and  cooking  business.  C  M.  Wright. 

W  17.  What  rates  arc  used  for  heating  service,  and  are  any 
special  rates  made  for  this  class  of  load? 

On  a  24-huur  station  service  heating  and  cooking  appliances 
are  desirable,  as  most  of  ihetn  will  be  used  during  the  ciay.  A 
special   rate  is  usually  necessary  to  get  the  business. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

Sec  answer  to  Question  W  16.  F.  Ell  wood  Smith. 

Special  rates  for  heating  and  cooking  must  be  made.  As 
the  average  hours  of  house  lighting  are  about  two  hours  per  day, 
and  as  cooking  uses  current^  on  an  average,  about  four  hours, 
current  should  be  charged  for  at  low  rate.  This  only  applies 
where  a  large  amount  of  current*using  apparatus  is  installed, 

J.  \\\  Cartwuight.  Jr. 

No  special  rate  has  been  made.  Heating  appliances  are  not 
included  in  the  recorded  installation.  This  is  equivalent  to  a 
special  rate,  in  that  the  recorded  installation  appears  on  the  bill 
as  having  been  used  longer  by  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  heater 
consumption.  The  units  consumed  by  the  heater  are  thus  charged 
for  at  the  lowest  rate  that  is  obtained  upon  the  particular  bill  in 
question.  C,  W.  R,,  N.  Y.  Ea  Co. 

From  such  data  as  the  writer  has  gathered,  most  companies 
seem  to  be  furnishing  heating  devices  at  their  regular  lighting 
rates,  although  quite  a  few  are  selling  current  on  their  power 
schedule.    Very  few,  if  any,  have  a  special  rate  for  heating. 

John  F.  Ghxhrlst. 

W  18.  What  rates  are  used  for  charging  storage  batterie*, 
and  are  any  special  rates  made  for  this  class  of  load? 


See  answer  to  (Question  \V  16. 


F.  Kllwood  Smttii, 
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Usually  special  rates  are  given  for  this  service,  five  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour  probably  being  average  rate. 

G,  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Six  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  with  a  minimum  of  $50  per 
month.    Yes;  this  is  a  special  rate  for  charging  storage  batteries. 

E.  A.  N.,  N,  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

W  19*  Is  it  good  practice  to  install  electric  signs  on  con- 
tract, making  special  rates  for  same  and  liaving  same  controlled 
by  time  switches? 

I  consider  electric  signs  on  not  less  than  one-year  contracts 
as  good  business.  Think  that  rates  should  be  based  on  free  lamp 
renewals.  A.  C.  Greenman, 


Yes. 


G,    H.    CUSHMAN, 


Put  signs  on  a  flat  rate  on  long-hour  running,  four  hours  or 
more,  and  turn  on  and  off  by  patrol  system. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 


Yes. 


G.  F.  WiLLARD. 


Yes. 


G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


We  would  count  it  good  practice,  if  it  is  long-hour  service. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Er.Ec.  Co. 


Until  the  franchises  were  declared  illegal,  we  found  it  ex- 
ctllent  practice  to  make  a  fixed-rate  contract  on  a  weekly  basis 
for  a  standard  type  of  sign,  to  be  equipped  with  lettering  to  suit 
the  customer,  and  consisting  of  24  4-cp  lamps.  A  sign  schedule 
of  hours  of  burning  was  adopted  for  each  month  in  the  year, 
beginning  within  a  half  hour  of  dusk.  Give  the  customer  choice 
of  burning  until  eleven  o'clock  instead  of  ten  o'clock,  and  specify 
an  increased  charge  for  the  extra  burning.  Fix  your  weekly 
price  to  include  the  return  of  the  amount  of  your  investment 
in  two  years,  interest  on  the  outstanding  amounts,  cost  of  fran- 
thise  of  sign,  of  wiring,  the  cost  of  the  first  equipment  of  lamps 
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distributed  through  two  years,  the  cost  of  lamp  renewals,  of  the 
service,  of  the  man  to  turn  the  sign  on  and  oflf,  of  the  current, 
and  add   10  per  cent  for  contingencies  and  profit. 

Douglass  Burnett 

We  have  found  it  a  great  aid  to  us  in  securing  business  lo 
Utake  contracts  for  electric  signs,  our  plan  being  to  figure  the 
cost  of  the  use  of  the  sign  from  dusk  until  midmght,  the  rate 
charged  eadi  month  being  half  the  yearly  rate.  We  send  a  man 
at  dusk  to  turn  on  the  sign  and  at  midnight  to  turn  it  off,  as  our 
experience  with  time  switches  has  not  l)een  altogether  satisfactory. 
We  have  been  able  to  get  a  great  many  users  of  light  to  change 
from  meter  rates,  where  they  shut  off  the  sign  at  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  to  the  contract  plan,       Frank  W,  Frue.au ff. 

Meter  each  electric  sign  separately  from  all  other  lights  and 
charge  the  regular  meter  rates,  for  each  sign  burns  during  the 
peak  and  few  of  them  all  night.  But  establish  a  minimum  rate 
on  each  sign  meter,  covering  an  average  of  three  to  four  hours* 
burning  every  night  in  the  q;ionth ;  then  they  can  use  the  sign 
as  much  longer  any  night  as  they  wish,  and  you  get  pay  for  all 
tiiat  is  used,  while  with  the  time  switch  there  may  be  many  nights 
Ihe  consumer  would  like  to  burn  the  sign  later,  but  it  is  against 
the  contract  and  the  switch  cuts  them  out.  C,  M.  Wright. 

A  great  many  instances  of  companies  installing  electric  signs 
free  on  contract  at  flat  rates  per  week  have  come  to  the  notice 
of  the  writer,  and  every  one  who  has  really  given  the  thing  a 
thorough  trial  reports  that  it  is  exceedingly  profitable.  They  may 
be  controlled  cither  by  time  switches  or  by  patrolmen, 

John  F.  Gilchrist. 

W  20*  Wkat  is  the  best  method  of  proving  to  consmmers 
paying  at  meter  rates  that  they  are  not  paying  for  more  cur- 
rent than  they  are  using? 

I  have  a  portable  bank  of  i6-cp,  104- volt  lamps,  that  aggre- 
gate 500  watts — by  test.  My  meter  man  takes  this  bank  of  lamps 
and  connects  it  in  with  the  meter  of  the  suspicious  customer. 
With  a  Westinghouse  single-phase  voltmeter  this  500-watt  bank 
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of  lamps  will  move  the  pointer  on  the  first  dial  one  point,  or  one- 
tenth  kilowatt,  or  100  watts  in  twelve  minutes.  The  customer  can 
see  for  himself.  It  is  the  most  practical  demonstration  that  can 
be  made.  Give  the  customer  a  meter  hook.  Tel!  him  to  note 
the  hours  his  lamps  burn — or  an  all-night  lamp — and  see  what 
the  meter  reads.  Let  him  understand  that  you  want  him  to  know 
all  about  it.    Never  try  to  fool  a  customer.        A.  li,  Kennedy. 

(a)  Show  them  how^  to  read  their  own  iiieters,  and  tell  the 
meter  man  to  dot  down  reading  for  them  each  month,  so  they 
can  check  for  themselves. 

(b)  Employ  only  such  men  for  meter  readers  as  are  ex- 
tremely courteous  and  obliging. 

(c)  Ask  if  they  would  like  to  have  an  extra  meter  put  in 
for  a  month,  by  which  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  one  about 
which  they  have  their  doubts.  If  so,  install  one.  We  havt  done 
this  in  several  instances,  and  in  almost  every  case  the  new  meter 
ran  a  trifle  ahead  of  the  old.  We  have  never  had  a  complaint 
trom  these  people  since.  Chas.  H.  Peters. 

Practical  demonstration  and  test  of  meter. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Teach  the  consumer  how  to  read  his  meter.  The  only  way 
to  get  the  confidence  of  the  public  is  to  make  no  mystery  of  tlie 
matter,  for  you  have  nothing  to  conceal.  Let  them  w'atch  their 
meters  while  ane  lamp  burns  an  houri  and  if  they  have  any  sense 
at  all  ihey  can  soon  be  convinced  that  you  are  right — that  is,  of 
course,  if  you  and  your  meter  are  right,         R.  Louis  Lloyd. 

See  answer  to  U  4.  Test  meter  in  customer's  presence  either 
by  volt-ammeter  method*  standard  meter,  or  lamp-hour  test. 
Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  install  recording  ammeters. 

W.  R.  B.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

We  have  installed  in  our  office  an  electric  meter  near  our 
complaint  window,  the  meter  being  covered  with  a  glass  case. 
A  board  is  attached  near  it,  having  on  it  lamps  of  various  candle- 
power.  The  consumer  is  shown  how^  the  meter  is  started  and 
stopped  by  the  turning  on  and  off  of  the  lamps  and  how  with  the 
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larger  sized  lamps  tJie  speed  uf  the  meter  is  correspondingly 
greater.  We  believe  another  help  is  to  have  the  consumer  under- 
stand reading  his  meter  so  that  he  may  check  the  figures  taken 
by  the  meter  reader.  In  some  instances  we  put  on  a  recording 
chart  to  show  the  consumer  the  hours  when  current  is  on  and 
off- — this  to  show  him  just  when  he  is  using  the  hght.  In  many 
cases  complaints  come  from  people  who  do  not  realize  how^  late 
their  lights  are  burned,  Frank  W.  Frueauff. 

Inspire  confidence  in  your  meter  system. 

Douglass  Burnett. 

Demonstrate  the  effect  on  the  meter  of  one,  five,  ten,  et  art  era, 
lamps  in  circuit  and  consumption  over  definite  space  of  time  with 
certain  number  of  lamps.  If  doubtful  on  point  of  single-lamp 
consumption,  show  specifications  of  orders  for  lamps  and  prove 
by  meter  showing.  L,  W,  Emerick. 

Teach  them  to  read  their  own  meters. 

Thomas.  S.  Richardson. 

W  2L  What  can  be  done  to  meet  competition  with  fas 
engines?  Has  any  company  found  it  necessary  to  use  special 
rates  to  keep  out  g^as  engines? 


Gas-engine  competition  can  be  met  by  a  good  sliding  scale 
of  discounts,  except  in  cases  where  the  use  is  very  short  hours. 
With  the  usual  load  factors  the  gas  engine  is  a  very  inefficient 
piece  of  apparatus.  The  lo  feet  talked  of  generally  becomes 
20  in  practice,  at  the  very  lowest,  and  this  only  by  computation 
from  the  capacity  of  the  engine,  not  from  the  loads  actually 
carried.  The  gas  engine  is  met  upon  the  same  ground  as  the 
steam  engine,  and  we  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  electric  drive 
in  our  favor.  We  also  have  the  advantages  of  a  very  simple  form 
of  prime  mover  as  against  the  very  complicated  gas  engine. 

In  large  sizes  and  with  producer  gas  the  problem  is  not  so 
simple,  but  if  space  and  freedom  from  fire  risks  and  smell  are 
worth  consideration,  wc  have  some  good  arguments. 

The  Philadklfhia  Elec  Co, 
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Get  knowledge  of  the  use  of  current  by  various  classes  of 
machinery,  and  of  the  actual  cost  of  power  in  such  cases.  Adver- 
tise your  service^  and  maintain  a  goo<l  service,  and  make  no 
special  rates  purely  because  of  competition. 

Douglass  Burnett. 


It  is  not  generally  necessary  to  make  special  rates  to  keep 
out  gas  engines.  Small  gas  engines  are  so  complicated  and  liable 
to  so  many  troubles  that  are  difficult  of  detection  except  to  an 
expert,  that  the  most  effective  solicitors  for  motors  are  the  cus- 
tomers who  have  tried  gas  engines  and  have  been  shut  down  by 
the  breaking  of  some  small  special  part  that  re(|uired  several 
weeks  to  replace,  or  that  have  haJ  their  gas  engines  shut  down 
u'ithout  apparent  cause  and  have  been  unable  to  locate  the  trouble 
without  getting  an  expert  from  the  factory  to  locate  the  trouble. 
A  good  stock  of  motors  of  various  sizes  enables  the  lighting 
company  to  promptly  replace  gas  engines  that  give  trouble  from 
any  cause.  Once  the  motor  is  in.  no  former  gas-engine  user 
will  ever  give  it  up  unless  the  charges  are  exorbitant. 

H.  T.  Hartman, 


W  22.     Wiiat  system  do  yon  advocate  for  handling  the  busi- 
ness of  the  contracting  department? 


The  employment  of  a  contract  agent  whose  business  shall 
he  exclusively  the  matter  of  getting  load  for  the  station.  The 
lighting  company  in  any  town  of  5000  people  or  more  cannot 
aflford  to  be  without  such  a  man.  He,  in  a  small  place,  can  do 
the  work  himself,  of  seeing  customers  and  keeping  the  records. 
In  the  larger  places  be  must  have  solicitors  in  regular  districts 
for  covering  the  territory,  and  a  chief  clerk  wiio  shall  talk  with  the 
general  run  of  customers  in  the  office,  attend  to  the  details  of 
I  ju  I  ling  through  contracts  and  seeing  that  they  are  properly  exe- 
cuted, and  keeping  complete  records  of  the  business  dune»  reports 
of  solicitors,  card  systems  of  people  on  whom  solicitors  are  calling 
for  the  purp<3se  of  following  up.  and  so  forth. 

John  F.  Gilchrist, 

V.  2-30 
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W  23.  What  provision  is  made  in  existing  contracts  for 
tests  on  arc  or  incandescent  lamps  for  street  lighting? 

Provision  is  made  in  contracts  that  the  cities  can  test  the 
current  maintained  on  the  scries  circuits  for  arc  and  incandescent 
street  lighting,  which  they  do  at  stated  intervals,  unknown  to 
(he  company,  and  send  us  report  on  same. 

F,  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec  Co. 


This  company  has  a  contract  for  furnishing  arc  lamps  for 
street  lighting  at  Sycamore,  III,  iu  which  contract  provision  is 
made  for  testing  the  arcs,  the  testing  specified  being  a  consump- 
tion of  450  watts  at  the  arc,  and  that  the  lamps  he  rated  as  2000 
"nominar*  candle- povven  W.  H.  Zimmerman. 


*'The  company  agrees  that  the  Town  may,  at  all  times,  with 
or  without  the  Company's  knowledge,  employ  a  competent  person 
to  test  the  electrical  currents  and  energy  furnished  to  any  or  all  of 
said  lights,  and  to  examine  and  test  the  street  lights  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  Company  is  complying  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  and  for  such  purpose  the  Company  agrees  that  such 
competent  person  may  have  access  at  all  reasonable  times  to  all 
said  lights,  poles,  wires,  fixtures  and  other  apparatus  of  the 
Company  in  the  streets  and  other  public  places  in  the  Town  and 
ViS€d  in  carrying  out  tliis  contract.  The  Town  agrees  to  indemnify 
and  save  harmless  the  Company  against  any  and  all  claims  for 
damages,  loss,  cost,  and  expense  on  account  of  injury  to  persons 
or  property  arising  in  any  way  out  of  the  employment,  act  or 
neglect  of  such  person.  Should  the  Town  at  any  time  find  that 
the  Company  is  not  complying  fully  w'ith  all  the  terms  and  re- 
quirements of  this  contract,  the  Town  shall  immediately  notify 
the  Company  of  such  fact,  so  that  the  Company  may  at  once 
remedy  the  fault/*  F.  Ellwood  Smith. 


Arc  lamps  tested  by  ammeter  in  circuit  and  voltmeter  across 
the  lamp  terminals — lamp  having  been  specified  in  these  terms  as 
corresponding  to  certain  watts  consumption,      L.  W.  Emi:rick. 
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W  24.  Should  a  contract  for  meaadescent  street  liglits 
specify  when  the  lamps  should  be  renewed,  either  as  to  number 
of  hours*  bErning  or  as  to  the  minimuM  candle-power  to  be 
allowed  ? 

The  writer  thinks  not.     As   to  the  candle-power,  we  arc 

limited  to  a  minimum  of  24-cp  initial  tests  on  25-cp  lights. 

F,  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

*'Shall  be  promptly  renewed  by  the  Company  whenever 
broken  or  burned-out  or  when  the  candle-power  falls  below  80 
per  cent  of  the  normal/'  F.  Ellwood  Smith. 


Not  if  von  can  avoid  it. 


Fred  B.  Sharpe. 


In  making  street  mcandescent-lighting  contract  it  is  very 
desirable  to  specify  the  number  of  lamp  renewals  that  will  be 
allowed  per  year.  If  arrangements  can  be  made  to  deliver  the 
li^mps  to  the  municipality  and  have  renewals  made  by  the  police, 
complaints  of  service  will  be  more  than  halved. 

H.  T.  Hartman. 

W  26.  Should  a  contract  for  incandescent  street  lights 
specify  initial  or  average  candle-power,  and  what  is  a  satisfactory 
method  of  testing  candle-power  of  street  incandescent  lamps  ? 

(a)  .\voragc  candle-power, 

( b )  Mount  your  photometer  on  the  top  of  a  wagon.  Measure 
the  lamp  as  it  is  in  actual  service.  D.  Clinton  Shain. 

*The  incandescent  lights  shall  be  the  so-called  25  candle- 
power,"  F.  Ellwoch>  Smith, 


(a)  Average  candle-power. 

(b)  A  good  photnnieter.       F.  C.  S. 


Malden  Elec.  Co. 


W  28,    In  wording  a  contract  for  street  lighting,  what  is 
a  fair  description  of  a  so-called  "fnll  arc»"  or  a  **2000-candle- 
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power''  arc  that  will  not  be  misunderstood  and  that  will  stand 
a  fair  test?    Also  a  *'lialf-arc/'  or  a  *'1200-can die-power"  arc? 

AU  street'lighting  contracts  should  specify  the  watts  per 
lamp,  instead  of  the  candle-power,  G.  B.  Leland. 

Designate  the  lamp  according  to  the  energy  it  consumes.  For 
instance,  we  use  the  terms  350-watt.  45a-vvatt»  and  575-watt  lamp. 

Geo.  McKana. 

"The  arc  lights  shall  be  of  the  6.6-ampere  alternating-current 
enclosed  pattern,  requiring  an  electrical  energy  of  422  watts  on  an 
average  and  not  less  than  410  watts  in  any  case,  or  such  modi- 
fications of  the  same  as  shall  be  practicable,  provided  the  candle- 
power  of  the  lights  shall  not  be  reduced/' 

"Said  arc  lights  shall  be  the  so-called  *half-arc'  nominal 
i200-cp  lights,  requiring  an  electrical  energy  of  310  watts  and 
supplied  with  current  of  not  less  than  6.6  amperes." 

"The  electric  current  furnished  shall  never  be  less  than  6.6 
amperes  and  the  potential  fall  of  each  lamp  shall  not  be  less  than 
45  volts/*  F,  Ellwood  Smith. 

Specify  the  watts  to  be  furnished  to  lamps  and  avoid  use  of 
misnomer  of  nominal  rating  of  2000  candle-power  and  1200 
candle-power.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

We  think  the  wattage  of  the  lamp  should  be  given,  followed 
by  the  words  **2000-cp  or  1200-cp  nominal/* 

A,  K,  MrKiN'Nox. 

Normal  2000  or  1200-cp  arc  lamp  requiring  ....  instate  watts 
wish  to  serve)  watts  at  the  arc,  C.  C.  Gartland. 

The  lamps  should  be  designated  in  watts  per  hour  and  the 
w^ord  *' candle-power*'  should  lie  eliminated  from  all  contracts  made 
with  cities  or  villages  for  street  lighting.  A  fair  description  of  a 
so-called  2000-cp  arc  lamp  would  be  a  lamp  consuming  450  watts, 
and  for  a  1200-cp  one  consuming  350  watts.         C  W.  Tvuner. 

Get  away  from  any  "candle-power**  reference  whatever,  and 
show  frankly  that  it  does  not  and  never  did  mean  anything.  Ex- 
plain that  energ\'  put  into  a  lamp  determines  light  given  out,  and 
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that  lamps  are  rated  by  energy  consumed  "at  the  lamp  terminals/' 
not  at  the  arc.     Power  factor  will  not  make  trouble  in  that  case. 

L.  W.  Emerick. 

W  27.  Wliat  is  a  fair  method  of  Bettling  disputes  between 
companies  and  cities  as  to  whettter  the  company  is  actually  fur- 
nishing 2000  or  1200-cp  lights? 

I  have  always  u^ed  a  portable  voltmeter.  We  have  the  stand- 
ard 450-w^att  enclosed  arc.  Have  the  proper  officers  see  the 
voltmeter  applied ;  with  a  6-ampere  lamp  at  75  volts,  the  requisite 
450  watts  are  secured. 

In  the  first  place»  1  never  would  agree  to  give  2000  or  1200 
candle-power.  That  is  where  the  trouble  comes  in.  In  our  con- 
tract a  450-watt  enclosed  arc  lamp  was  specified,  and  nothing 
was  said  about  the  candle-pow'er.  If  the  above  won't  satisfy  the 
dtyj  let  it  employ  a  reliable  electrician  to  make  the  test. 

A.  H,  Kennedy. 

If  direct-current  series  lighting  is  used,  a  lamp  consuming 
490  watts,  with  a  clear  globe,  is  approximately  equivalent  to  2000 
candle-power;  m  other  words,  an  ammeter  showing  9,8  amperes 
per  lamp,  and  average  pressure  across  lamp  terminals  of  50  volts. 
In  enclosed  alternating  lamps,  a  consumption  of  660  watts,  with 
clear  globe— l  e,,  six  amperes  at  no  volts — gives  approximately 
2000  candle-power ;  or  385  watts  are  approximately  equal  to  1200 
candle-power  with  clear  globe.  Chas.  H.  Peters. 

If  possible,  get  things  to  a  basis  of  watts  per  lamp,  with 
specified  current  in  circuit.  Tliis  is  always  readily  determined. 
Present  method  of  rating  by  lamp  makers  is  based  on  watts  con- 
simiptioii.  which  should  help  prove  that  candle-powder  rating  is 
obsGlete.  L.  W.  Emerick. 

W  28.  By  the  use  of  what  argument  and  figures  can  a 
prospective  consumer  be  convinced  that  an  electric  motor  is 
cheaper  than  a  steam  engine? 

By  showing  the  comparative  figures  of  mstallation  and  opera- 
tion between  steam  and  electricity  if  plant  is  not  installed.     If 
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Smmk  ptant  is  iiistalted»  take  consumer's  figures  of  cost  of  main- 
letflMoe  of  steani  plant,  including  labor,  coal,  waste,  oil,  et  ccptcra, 
m/i  conspire  with  purchase  of  motor  and  cost  of  current  and 
aaiiiilcfiance.  The  price  of  motor  may  cause  figures  to  appear 
h^k^  but  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  a  motor  does 
Ml  re«|tiire  the  constant  services  of  labor,  as  do  engine  and 
hojhir.  Madison  Lt.  and  Ry.  Co. 

Dr.  Louis  Bell,  in  Electric  Transmisston  of  Poiver,  treats 
tlib  subject  exhaustively  and  presents  facts  and  arguments  in 
his  characteristically  able  and  convincing  style. 

Ralph  D,  Laxton, 

We  first  endeavor  to  arrive  at  the  true  cost  of  steam  power 
10  the  prospective  customer,  and  get  him  to  agree  with  us  upon 
a  figure  that  properly  represents  it.  We  have  found  that  when 
wc  have  been  able  to  figure  the  same  upon  a  rational  basis  with 
him,  the  most  convincing  argument  is  a  guarantee  on  our  part 
that  his  bill  will  not  exceed  a  certain  specified  amount  per  month. 
This  amount  ranges  from  about  $4,00  per  month  per  horse-power 
connected,  upward,  depending  upon  the  service  and  conditions. 
The  customer  is  further  required  to  submit  to  a  minimum  of  $2,50 
ptr  month  per  horse-power  connected,  and  is  told  what  our  aver- 
age income  per  horse-power  is  for  his  class  of  service. 

Rockland  Light  and  Power  Co. 

If  a  company  can  not  convince  a  prospective  customer  bv 
using  actual  facts  and  figures  that  it  is  cheaper  to  use  electric 
motor  for  power  than  to  use  steam  engine,  it  had  better  not  in- 
stall the  motor,  as  such  an  installation  would  only  result  in  dis- 
satisfaction to  both  the  customer  and  the  company. 

F.  G.  Proutt. 

Explain  to  him  that  it  does  not  cost  anything  to  start  his 
motor,  and  that  he  does  not  lose  anything  after  it  is  cut  off, 
whereas,  when  he  has  a  steam  engine  he  has  to  raise  steam,  keep 
his  boiler  and  engine  in  repair,  run  the  risk  of  a  fire,  also  an  ex- 
plosion, and  serious  accidents ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  he  is  losing 
all  the  steam  he  has  raised  w^hen  he  cuts  the  engine  off,  whereas 
on  his  motor  he  only  pays  for  what  he  uses. 

Fred  M,  Lege,  Jr. 
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Because  when  the  motor  stops  his  expense  ceases.  The 
same  argument  applies  before  starting,  while  for  the  steam  engine 
a  certain  amount  of  fuel  is  consumed  to  get  up  steam  and  in 
banking  fires.  Aside  from  this,  a  licensed  engineer  must  be  in 
charge  of  a  steam  engine;  not  so  w'ith  a  motor.  Cost  of  oil, 
et  c<rtera,  should  also  be  considered.  E,  A.  Bechstein. 

We  often  find  it  a  difficult  matter,  and  have  tried  the  follow- 
ing plan  with  success :  To  offer  to  install  a  motor  on  thirty  days' 
trial  and  to  remove  it  free  of  expense  to  the  customer  if  not 
satisfactory.  The  company  bears  the  expense  up  to  the  building, 
while  the  customer  pays  for  any  wiring  inside  of  the  building  and 
whatever  shafting  and  pulleys  may  be  necessary.  This  will  be  a 
loss  to  liim  if  he  orders  the  motor  removed.  He  also  pays  for 
the  current  during  the  trial  at  an  agreed  upon  rate.  Such  an  offer 
is  a  convincing  argument,  and  we  believe  it  pays  to  make  it  where 
you  feel  pretty  well  satisfied  beforehand  that  the  motor  will  be 
kept,  Alex.  J,  Campbell. 

By  a  trial*  if  you  have  motors  in  stock  and  can  make  installa- 
tion without  too  great  outlay  of  time  or  material. 

D.   O'CONNELL. 


We  have  found  that  where  a  steam  or  gasolene  engine  could 
not  be  removed  otherwise,  the  placing  of  a  motor  on  trial,  entirely 
without  cost  to  the  prospective  consumer,  and  of  donating  a 
month*s  current  service,  has  never  failed  to  bring  the  customer. 
It  may  look  extravagant,  and  should  not  be  resorted  to  unless 
a  person  is  sure  that  the  motor  service  will  either  save  expense 
or  increase  output  of  customer's  manufacture,  or  other  substan- 
tial advantage  be  gained.  When  the  solicitor  knows  exactly  what 
the  prospective  customers  steam  plant  can  be  made  to  do,  he  can 
figure  to  a  certainty  w^hat  the  motor  will  do.  The  above-named 
procedure  is  sure  to  accomplish  results.  E.  Peterson. 

Our  way  of  talking  to  a  prospective  power  consumer  is,  first, 
to  convince  him  by  figures  that  he  does  not  average  his  maximum 
throughout  his  running  hours;  second,  to  analyze  the  figures  of 
all  existing  power  customers  and  show^  him  the  results  obtained 
by  some  one  in  the  same  line  of  business  using  our  power.     In 
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starting  the  power  business  it  will  of  course  frequently  happen 
that  we  can  not  find  a  parallel  case,  and  in  an  older  business  such 
will  frequently  he  true.  In  such  cases  the  central  station  is,  we 
believe,  warranted  in  making  exceptional  inducements,  such  as 
installation  of  motors  upon  agreement  to  take  them  back  after  a 
certain  time  at  a  very  nominal  charge  for  depreciation.  Also 
to  make  certain  guarantees  for  a  limited  time  as  to  what  the 
consumer*s  bills  will  be  per  installed  horse-powder,  so  as  to  enable 
the  customer  to  make  a  trial  of  the  electric  serv^ice  without,  as 
he  will  express  it,  "putting  his  head  in  a  noose/'  If  a  little 
engineering  ability  and  common  sense  is  displayed  in  installing 
the  motors  the  result  will  nearly  always  be  favorable  to  the  central 
station,  John  F,  Gilchrist. 


W  29.    Wliat  do  you  consider  a  fair  week*8  work^  either 

in  lamps  or  income,  for  a  solicitor? 


I  do  not  believe  there  should  be  any  attempt  made  to  fix 
the  amount  of  the  solicitor's  work,  either  in  lamps  or  income. 
The  solicitors  should  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  business  they 
turn  in.  In  other  words,  the  more  business  they  produce  the 
n:ore  they  should  receive.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  the  solici- 
tor w^ll  be  constantly  at  work  and  will  have  no  thought  of  hav- 
ing done  enough  for  the  week,  the  incentive  being  that  the  more 
he  does  the  more  he  can  make.  The  average  estimated  yearly 
revenue  turned  in  on  the  contracts  taken  hy  the  solicitors  employed 
by  this  company  varies  from  $600  to  $1000  per  week,  depending 
on  the  ability  of  the  man,  district  in  which  he  is  employed,  and 
the  time  of  vear.  Frank  W.  Frlieauff. 


Preliminary  or  introductory  work,  as  well  as  special  work, 
on  the  part  of  the  solicitor  should  not  be  charged  up  agaitist  his 
time,  as  the  results  of  this  kind  of  w^ork  come  in  the  future. 
Otitside  of  this»  the  business  brought  in  directly  and  indirectly  as 
the  result  of  solicitation  should  result  m  a  year  to  twnce  the 
amount  paid  to  the  solicitor  in  salary.  Since  several  months  in 
the  year  are  quite  non-productive  of  results,  the  yearly  basis  seems 
tlie  only  proper  one.  The  Philadelphi?\  Elec.  Co, 
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A  fair  week,  mootli  or  year's  work  of  a  solicitor,  in  lamps 
or  income,  must  always  depend  upon  the  district  in  which  he 
works.  A  week  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  basis  in  any  fields  as 
ui^der  certain  conditions  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  is 
not  possible  to  get  as  much  business  as  at  others.  The  writer 
takes  as  a  basis  the  gross  i6-cp  equivalents,  as  this  is  a  much  more 
practical  unit  than  that  of  income,  although  the  income  is  what 
really  counts.  He  believes  in  using  the  lamp  equivalent  as  the 
unit  of  the  agent's  work,  and  making  inducements  in  other  ways 
that  will  result  in  the  agent*s  bending  his  efforts  in  the  direction 
of  the  most  profitable  kind  of  business.  This  company  has  some 
solicitors  of  whom  as  low  as  5000  lamps  per  year  is  expected^  but 
if  they  get  that  number  they  will  do  as  well  as  other  lighting  men 
in  better  districts  getting  20,000  lamps  per  year  and  power  solici- 
tors getting  40,000  i6-cp  equivalents  per  year.  We  believe  the 
proper  method  is  to  district  your  territory',  then,  by  past  results 
and  all  the  information  you  can  obtain,  Rx  for  each  solicitor  an 
amount  of  business  that  with  good  work  that  territory  shall  yield. 

h»HX   F,  GrLCHRIST. 


Depends  entirely  upon  local  conditions. 

EtouGLAss  Burnett, 


All  he  can  get.  Resuhs  vary  at  different  seasons.  In  a  town 
of  15,000  population  one  solicitor— paid  $500 — got  369  gas  and 
electric  consumers,  a  cost  of  $1*35  per  consumer,  which  increased 
the  income  22.5  per  cent.  R.  N.  Kimball. 

W  30.  (a)  What  methods  do  yoti  use  to  save  clerical  work 
for  solicitors?  (b)  Wliat  system  of  reports,  if  any*  do  you  use 
to  check  solicitors^  work  and  keep  them  up  to  their  best  efforts? 


(a)  Solicitors  are  required  to  do  very  httle  work  of  a  clerical 
nature  outside  of  making  out  their  daily  reports,  (b)  These 
reports,  in  the  form  of  cards  for  an  index  system,  are  printed  to 
show  the  address,  character  of  premises,  whether  wired  or  not, 
and  such  further  details  as  to  enable  the  work  to  be  followed  up. 
One  IS  made  out  for  each  place  visited  each  day,  serving  as  a  com- 
plete check  u|X>n  the  work.  The  Phu.,\delphia  Elec.  Ca 
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We  use  the  following  form,  which  we  file  by  streets. 


Solicitor  s  Card 

STHEET                                    _                                                                                          fta 

OW^tn                                                                                             TrHAHT 

CLASS  or   BUI 

LnJHC                                                                   sine    OF   kTIICCT 

a  E  w  r  F  h 

.Vr 

OM                   OTF                    neSBSiB                    ttnvicr^                       1 

SOklClTKD  BY 

DATS 

■ 

^         1 

R.  N,  Kimball. 

The  only  clerical  work  for  solicitors  is  to  see  that  contracts 
are  properly  written  up,  and  contain  information  as  to  what  the 
company  is  to  do  in  the  way  of  giving  credits  or  rebates  on 
changes  of  contract,  or  appliances  to  be  furnished.  A  daily  report 
of  contracts  signed  should  be  made.  Cards  should  be  filled  out 
giving  names,  address,  et  ccetera^  of  prospective  customers. 

Douglass  Burnett* 

Use  card  system.  Make  solicitor  turn  in  a  card  each  evening 
for  each  place  visited  during  the  day,  with  party's  name,  street 
and  house  number,  prospects  of  a  sale,  et  ccetera, 

Charles  D.  Penniston. 


Each  solicitor  is  expected  to  keep  a  record  of  each  visit  made, 
showing  the  time  spent  at  the  place  and  results  accomplished,  if 
any;  also  class  of  contract  he  was  attempting  to  secure.  These 
reports  are  turned  in  each  night  and  are  tabulated  to  the  house 
record  by  special  clerks.  The  house  card  records  are  gone  over 
frequently  by  a  clerk,  who  calls  the  attention  of  the  solicitor  to 
places  where  he  shnuld  call  or  where  there  seem  to  be  opportuni- 
ties for  further  business. 

We  have  not  aimed  to  cut  out  all  of  the  clerical  work  of  the 
solicitors,  as  we  believe  it  necessary  for  them  to  keep  a  careful 
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record  of  the  business  in  their  section,  and  while  this  takes  up 
considerable  time,  we  believe  it  is  time  well  spent ;  otherwise  their 
efforts  mav  be  misdirected.  Frank  W.  Frueauff. 


X 

ACCOUNTING  AND  STATISTICS 

X  1.  Wliere  caa  I  get  infarmatioii  concemiiig  best  methods 
of  electric-liglit  and  telephone  accoatitiiig  and  statistics? 

For  electric-light  accounting,  write  the  Engineering  and  In- 
vestment Company*  909  New  York  Life  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

R.  N.  Kimball. 

X  2.  What  is  the  best  system  of  billing  goods  for  wiring, 
current,  etc? 

I 

We  use  different  forms  for  light  scrvicet  power  service,  mer- 
diandise,  wiring,  et  ca^lera,  with  different-colored  papers.  In  this 
way,  if  you  do  not  allow  discount  on  all  these,  you  can  so  specify 
un  each  form,  in  a  prominent  place  (we  use  the  margin).  If  you 
f>iit  all  items  on  one  bill,  customer  is  liable  to  take  discount  off 
the  whole  thing,  and  cause  you  much  unnecessary  work  and  an- 
noyance. Chas.  H,  Peters. 

X  3.  What  are  some  of  the  best  ways  of  keeping  rent  or 
meter  accounts? 

Meter- reading  cards,  computation  sheets  for  each  customer, 
card  index  system  for  each  customer,  each  card  covering  two 
years,  with  amounts  in  kilowatt-hours,  and  of  bill  also,  showing 
payments.  The  reverse  of  this  card  may  be  arranged  to  hold  the 
history  of  the  customer,  namely,  complaints,  tests,  where  pre- 
viotisly  served,  ct  ccBtcra.  The  Philai>elphl\  Elec.  Co. 

Have  special  column  in  consumers*  ledger  for  rental  and  add 
enough  rental  to  charge  for  amount  consumed  to  make  up  mini- 
mum bill  Charles  D.  Penniston, 
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Customers'  meter-reading  cards  bound  in  loose-leaf  binders 
in  order  of  streets  and  house  numbers. 

Customers'  loose-leaf  ledger,  25  accounts  to  the  page,  in  same 
order  as  meter  cards  and  on  the  safeguard  account  system  plan. 

Geo.  E.  Burns. 

Z  4.  What  is  the  best  and  easiest  method  of  keeping  a 
record  of  transformers  and  meters? 

A  convenient  and  easy  method  of  keeping  a  transformer 


iForm  bfr-7— 1-04-500. 
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record  is  by  use  of  the  card  system,  having  a  feeder  index  and  a 
numerical  index.  In  one  case  the  cards  for  each  feeder  are 
grouped  together,  while  in  the  other  each  make  of  transformer  is 
grouped  aiid  the  cards  are  arranged  numerically.  The  sample 
cards  will  show  the  information  on  each.  H.  S.  Rl7Sselu 

I  enclose  a  set  of  meter  record  cards  which  1  think  answer  the 


"•                                              METER  CARD                             ELECTRIC 
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purpose  adnnrably.    By  changing  the  wording  they  will  also  serve 
as  transfonner  cards.  A.  C*  Green  man. 


Card  catalogue. 


F.  Ellwood  Smith. 


X  S.  What  percentage  of  depreciation  Bhoald  be  charged 
on  sUtion  and  equipment? 

On  brick  or  stone  building,  2.5  per  cent;  on  boilers  and  en- 
gines, 7  per  cent ;  on  dynamos,  belting,  et  ccpfera,  8  per  cent, 

Chas.  H.  Peters 

Depreciation  on  station  equipment  should  l>e  written  off  at 
scvtn  and  a  half  per  cent.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

X  6.  What  is  considered  a  proper  list  of  operating  records 
for  nse  in  analyzing  the  operation  of  a  steam  plant  ?  How  much 
detail  should  be  exhibited  by  these  records  in  a  GQOO-kilowatt 
steam  plant  producing  alternating  current? 

Daily  records  of  all  supplies  such  as  coal,  oil.  waste»  grease, 
et  ciittcra;  water,  if  purchased,  or  as  a  check  upon  evaporative  re- 
sults. 

Records  of  pressure,  temperatures  and  vacuum,  by  recording 
gauges.  Records  of  engine  and  boiler  ser\^ice  with  a  chart  showing 
the  load  in  relation  thereto  at  least  once  a  week. 

Chief  to  carry  his  own  log  book  showing  all  work  done,  all 
troubles,  cause  and  remedy. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  accounting  system  would  carry  the 
details  of  operating  subdivided  into  at  least  the  following  items: 
Fayroll,  engine-room  and  boiler-room,  oils,  machinery,  cylinder 
and  grease,  waste,  engines,  miscellaneous,  packing,  belts,  shafting, 
condensers,  boilers,  miscellaneous,  tubes  and  caps,  furnaces,  pipes, 
pumps,  blowers  and  heaters,  coal  apparatus.  Executive  and  gen- 
eral expenses  to  be  covered  by  the  rest  of  the  system  of  book- 
keeping. The  Philadelphia  Elec.  Co. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  as  a  general  thing,  operating  records 
go  into  far  too  much  detail.  Unless  there  is  a  competent  man  who 
has  nothing  else  to  do  but  follow  up  and  analyze  the  records  from 
day  to  day,  nothing  is  gained  by  too  much  detail.     On  the  other 
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hand,  the  consciousness  that  the  paper  work,  which  requires  so 
much  of  the  time  of  the  operating  force,  is  simply  received  and 
filed  away  is  very  likely  to  make  the  men  careless.  I  believe  that 
the  daily  station  records  should  be  confined  to  the  simple,  salient 
points  and  that  any  unusual  variation  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  special  test.  H.  T.  Hartman. 


See  headings  on  balance  sheet. 

LIBERTY  LIGHT  AND  POWER  CO.,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 
Business  Sutement  and  Balance  Sheet,  month  ending iqo 


Business  Statement 


EXPENDITURES 
Manufacture  of  Current 

Fuel 

Oil,  Grease  and  Waste 

Other  Material 

Labor 

Distributing  Expense 
Lamp  Renewals 
Other  Material 
Labor 

General  Expense 

Salaries 
Commissions 
Fixed  Charges 
Sundries 

Repairs  and  Renewals 

Power  Plant  Building 

Steam  Plant 

Machinery  and  Appa- 
ratus 

Pole  Lines  and  Insulla- 
tions 

EARNINGS 
Lighting  and  Power 
Profit  on  Wiring  Con- 

tracu 
Less   Rebates,    Dis- 
counts, etc. 

Profit  for  Month 
Profit  Previously  Re- 
ported 


Total  Profit  to  Date 


Amt. 


Per 

Watt 


Balance  Sheet 


Amt. 


RESOURCES 
Plant  Account 
Tool  Account 
Additions  and  Exten- 
sions to  Plant 
Material  Stores 
Fuel  Stock 
Unfinished  Wiring 

Contracts 
Accounts  Receivable 
Cash 


LIABILITIES 
Capital  Stock 
Profit  and  Loss 
Accounts  Payable 


Number  of  Customers 

last  Report 
New  Customers  this 

Month 
Lost  Customers  this 

Month 
Number  of  Customers 

end  of  Month 

Remarks 


Fred  B.  Sharpe. 
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X  7*  What  success  has  been  obtained  in  devising  and  main- 
taining a  systematic  method  of  recording  and  satisfactorily 
analyzing  all  oases  of  trouble  in  the  operation  of  central-station 

systems  1 

X  8.  What  is  the  average  output  per  ponnd  of  coal  (stating 
kind  used)  in  plants  using  compound  engines;  size  of  plant 
2000  to  5000-kilowatt? 

The  average  output  per  pound  of  coal  for  station  using 
Illinois  nut  and  screenings  is  0.120  kilowatt-hour;  and  for  station 
using  West  X'irginia  smokeless  coal,  0.165  kilowatt-hour, 

Geo.  McKana. 

From  three  to  four  pounds  of  coal  per  kilowatt -hour* 

C   W,   KOINER. 

X  9.  What  percentagre  of  total  g^enerated  output  is  lost 
or  nnaccounted  for  and  what  is  the  percentage  of  each  of  the 

classes  of  such  losses  or  unaccounted-for  current? 

Ill  modern  central-station  systems,  generating  25-cycle  high- 
tension  current  and  supplying  direct-current  and  alternating- 
current  6o-cycle  service  by  means  of  rotary  converter  and  motor- 
generator  substations,  respectively,  the  annual  loss  between  gen- 
erator terminals  and  ser\nce  meters  is  ab4>ut  ^^  per  cent  of 
kilowatt-hours  generated. 

Tliis  loss  may  be  subdivided  as  follows: 

Per  Cent  of  Kw-hoiir« 
ai  Machine  Termin&U 

(i)     From  gencrmtor  to  substation  lecdcr-boarcj. 

Transmission  and  substation  conversion  losses. 15  per  cent 

Storaffc  battery  and  booster  losses  . i     '*       *' 

Total., -.,..     16    " 

(2)    From  substation  feedcr*board  to  service  meter. 

DIRtCT-CUURKNT  SYSTEM  ALTERNATrWG-CURHENT   SYSTEM 

Per  Cent  of  Kw-houn  Per  Cent  of  Kw  hourt 

at  Feei]er*board  at  Feeder-board 

Copper  or  line  losses,.  8  per  cent  8)^  per  ccni 

Waumctcr  shunt  . ..,  f         *'  i»^         ** 

Transformer  los*. ... ,  .,         •*  12)^ 

Unaccounted  for. 9^     *'  7 

Total.,.. lBj4     "  a9>i 

Avenige^  direct-current  and  alternating-current  systems,  ao.5  per  cent. 
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Also  see  answers  to  question  T  9,  1904  Question  Box. 

S.  Prusinowski. 

X  ID.  In  an  Edison  three-wire,  overhead^  direct-onnrent, 
110*220- volt  systeni,  with  mains  interconnected  and  feeders 
arranged  to  give  good  regnlation  of  voltage,  about  what  per 
cent  is  lost  between  station  meters  and  consnmers*  meters? 

Good  practice  may  vary  from  15  to  25  per  cent  for  all,  in- 
cluding unaccounted-for  losses.  The  best  net  result  for  any  one 
case  is  determined  by  balancing  the  fixed  charge  on  investment 
needed  to  reduce  loss  against  actual  cost  of  supplying  such  energy 

loss.  P:  JUNKERSFELD. 


Our  average  is  about  24  per  cent. 


A.  Peters, 


Twenty-five  to  30  per  cent ;  25  per  cent  being  very  good. 

E.  B.  Greene. 

X  11.  What  is  the  best  method  of  keeping  record  of  con- 
nected load? 

CfHuiected  load  can  be  conveniently  carried  in  a  specially 
ruled  book  dividing  the  business  up  into  the  various  classes,  such 
as  arc,  incandescent,  power,  incandescent  arc»  and  Nemst.  Names 
and  load  of  each  customer  entered  from  the  installation  slips,  in 
black  ink. 

Names  and  load  of  customers  going  off  the  system  entered 
from  lite  slips  showing  disconnection  and  cause,  in  red  ink. 

Enter  the  loss  after  those  gained^  subtract  the  amount  and 
carry  the  balance  ahead  the  same  as  any  other  entries. 

The  Phm-adelphia  Elec  Co. 


Have  the  customer's  connected  load  on  his  meter  card,  to- 
gether with  the  number  and  size  of  his  meter,  and  have  the  meter 
men  when  they  read  meters  ask  or  see  if  installation  has  any 
change;  if  so  note  it  on  the  meter  card,  then  check  up  customer's 
card  index  system  in  the  office  with  the  meter  cards. 

F,   W.  BULLUCK. 
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Issue  numbered  cut-in  and  cut-out  orders,  and  keep  a  card 
index  arranged  geographically  according  to  the  streets,  the  ordei 
number,  and  the  installation,  and  the  date  of  cut-in  or  cut-out. 
Keep  a  weekly  summary  of  changes.  Douglass  Burnett. 


In  connection  with  our  engineering  department,  we  have  a 
series  of  cards  showing  the  connected  load  on  each  feeder  and 
each  transformer.  When  a  house  is  connected  the  amount  of 
installation  is  posted  to  the  feeder  record  and  to  the  transformer 
record  and  a  card  arranged  for  the  house,  so  that  by  reference  to 
this  record  we  at  all  times  know  the  connected  load  on  each  feeder 
and  on  each  transformer,  and  also  just  what  the  installation  is  at 
each  house.  When  the  house  is  disconnected  this  amount  is  de- 
ducted from  the  load  on  the  feeder  and  transformer. 

Frank  W.  Frueauff. 


Probably  the  best  method*  of  keeping  connected-load  records 
is  to  use  a  book  with  columns  for  date,  consumer's  name  and  ad- 
dress, the  various  sizes  of  electric  lamps,  number  and  horse-power 
of  motors  and  total  horse-power,  fans,  meters,  and  several  columns 
for  miscellaneous  devices.  The  results  of  a  careful  census  arc 
entered  on  the  first  line  under  each  of  the  above  headings.  Addi- 
tional customers'  names  and  installations  are  entered  in  black,  and 
those  of  customers  leaving  the  system  are  entered  in  red.  The 
totals  in  black  and  those  in  red  are  recorded  separately  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  and  carried  forward  to  the  next  page  up  to  the 
end  of  the  month,  when  the  totals  in  red  are  subtracted  from  those 
in  black,  the  result  forming  a  starting  point  for  the  next  month. 

H.  T.  H.ARTMAN. 


X  12.    Is  it  not  better  to  have  the  consumers*  ledger  segre- 
gated according  to  meter  route,  rather  than  alphabetically? 

This  is  our  practice,  and  we  favor  it.  P.  H.  Korst. 

Consumers'  ledger  should  be  arranged  according  to  meter 
route.  Clayton  Geiger. 
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Posting  is  facilitated  by  having  consumers'  ledger  arranged 
according  to  meter  route,  but  in  this  case  every  consumer  should 
have  a  number,  so  that  his  place  in  the  ledger  can  be  readily 
found.  H.  J.  Meyer. 

Yes.  F.  Ellwood  Smith. 

An  arrangement  that  I  have  found  very  successful  is  as 
follows : 

All  names  in  my  ledger  are  in  alphabetical  order.  I  have  the 
meters  divided  into  three  routes,  with  a  book  for  each  route. 
These  books  are  also  arranged  alphabetically  and  on  each  page  is 
the  number  of  the  ledger  page  on  which  that  account  is  to  be 
found;  there  is  no  jumping  back  and  forth  when  I  am  transferring 
from  the  meter  book  to  the  ledger ;  I  can  see  at  a  glance  to  whicli 
page  of  the  ledger  to  turn,  and  still  the  arrangement  of  the  ledger 
is  not  disturbed. 

I  also  carry  my  index  along  from  page  to  page ;  the  pages  of 
the  meter  book  are  all  numbered,  and  on  each  page  I  have  in  small 
red  figures  the  number  of  the  page  on  which  is  found  the  next 
meter  to  be  read.  It  is  the  easiest  method  I  have  ever  tried,  far 
better  than  having  the  meter  books  arranged  in  the  order  in  which 
you  are  going  to  visit  the  meters,  because  it  is  so  easy  when  you 
come  to  do  your  book  work.  East  River  Elec.  Co.^ 

Per  Bookkeeper. 

Yes;  have  your  consumers'  ledger  segregated  according  to 
meter  route  and  use  a  regular  index,  as  this  will  enable  you  to 
enter  your  bills  more  rapidly  and  you  are  not  so  much  subject  to 
errors  as  you  would  be  otherwise.  Your  index  will  enable  you  to 
locate  your  consumers,  as  you  will  undoubtedly  have  them  num- 
bered. 

I  think  you  will  find  it  good  policy  to  run  your  meter  reader's 
books  in  regular  route,  also  your  transfer  meter  record,  as  by 
the  use  of  the  loose-leaf  system  you  can  easily  keep  them  straight ; 
or,  easier  yet,  use  an  addressograph  and  route  it  the  same  as  your 
meter  reader's  book,  and  you  will  find  it  a  very  rapid  way  of 
running  off  your  bills  and  then  making  your  transfer. 

Fred  M.  Lege.  Jr. 
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According  to  meter  route;  then  have  an  independent  card 
index  of  your  customers  for  reference,  and  arrange  your  meter 
trips  in  accordance  with  feeders  or  stations,  or  both,  to  enable  you 
to  make  a  comparison  between  kilowatt- hours  billed  and  kilowatt- 
hours  generated,  Douglass  Burnett. 


Yes,  decidedly. 


Alex.  J.  Campbell, 


Years  of  practical  experience,  first  with  latter  and  afterward 
with  former  system,  cause  me  to  answer  emphatically,  Yes»  if  by 
"according  to  meter  route"  is  meant  street  number.  Small  plants 
may,  perliaps,  use  the  alphabetical  system  to  better  advantage,  but 
with  a  material  number  of  accuunts  I  would  advocate  segregating 
by  street  number  with  customers'  ledger  used  in  printed  form, 
allowing  two  years  with  five  changes  of  tenants  to  each  street 
number,  and  make  meter  route  conform  to  ledger, 

J.  W,  Clapp, 

Yes;  because  when  consumers*  ledger  is  segregated  according 
to  meter  route  it  facilitates  the  posting  to  ledger  of  amount  due 
from  customer,  as  the  meter  sheets  are  written  up  according  to 
routes  or  days. 

The  bookkeeper  can  locate  an  account  practically  as  well, 
knowing  the  address  of  customer,  as  if  ledger  were  arranged 
alphabetically.  T.  J.  Walsh, 

In  electric  plants  of  any  size,  we  believe  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  route  consumers*  ledger  according  to  streets  rather  than 
alphabetically,  as  very  much  time  is  saved  in  posting  and  in  the 
making  of  bills.  It  is  also  much  easier  for  reference.  We  have 
our  contracts  arranged  alphabetically,  while  our  accounts  on  the 
books  are  arranged  geographically,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  locate  a 
consumer  if  we  only  know  his  name,  or  find  the  name  of  a  con- 
sumer if  we  only  know  the  house  number.  Much  time  can  be 
saved  by  running  the  ledger  geographically, 

Frank  W,  Frueauff. 
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Y 

MANAGEMENT 

Y  1.  (a)  Is  a  day  service  justifiable  in  a  small  town,  and 
what  kind  of  power  business  can  be  worked  up;  (b)  what  kind 
of  power  rate  should  be  charged? 


No. 


Charleston  Consul.  Ry,,  Gas  and  Elec,  Co. 


This  question  brings  up  the  ever-present  *iap-load/'  I  would 
advise  any  company  in  seeking  power  business  to  be  very  careful 
not  to  take  on  power  that  will  lap  over  into  the  lighting  period  too 
much  in  winter.  In  a  small  plant,  where  this  question  has  never 
been  taken  into  consideration,  this  may  seem  improbable,  but  it 
is  a  situation  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  as  it  necessitates  too  much 
idle  apparatus.  Geo,  B.  Lauder. 

We  have  serious  doubts  about  day  service  being  justified  in 
any  small  t(jwn  by  the  income  derived  unless  contracts  can  be  made 
with  a  number  of  power  users  who  will  use  power  regularly  every 
day.  The  class  of  business  that  is  generally  available  is  intermit- 
tent service  or  very  small  users,  and  even  at  a  relatively  high  rate 
the  total  income  will  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  extra  expense 
for  labor,  fuel  and  depreciation.  Where  motors  are  very  small  or 
the  use  is  intermittent*  a  10-cent  rate  should  be  low  enough  and  a 
five-cent  rate  should  be  the  very  lowest  Hmit. 

F.  L.  Williamson  &  Co, 

It  depends  entirely  on  whether  it  is  a  residential  or  a  manu- 
facturing town.  If  the  latter,  writer  thinks  it  is  justifiable  to  run 
day  service,  which  generally  leads  to  a  power  business.  As  to  the 
rate,  it  depends  entirely  on  the  hours  the  power  is  to  be  used  and 
also  upon  the  operating  expenses  of  the  plant. 

F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 


All  kinds  of  steam  plants  could  be  tested  to  see  the  cost  of 
operation  for  comparison  with  electric  motors, 

Augusta  Ry,  and  Elec  Co. 
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It  depends  upon  local  conditions.  In  the  average  small  town, 
under  5000  population,  it  does  not  pay.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

(a)  It  is  justifiable  when  you  can  get  sufficient  business  to 
pay  expenses  and  a  reasonable  profit,  (b)  You  will  have  to  figure 
your  power  rates  from  your  expenses.  If  you  have  a  sliding 
schedule,  taking  into  account  as  a  justification  of  reduced  rates 
the  average  hours  of  daily  use  per  lamp,  adopt  the  same  schedule, 
less  the  cost  of  lamp  renewals.  Douglass  Burnett 


Y  2.  (a)  What  has  been  the  experience  of  central  stations 
in  thawing  out  frozen  water  pipes?  (b)  How  was  the  current 
limited  to  what  the  apparatus  would  stand? 

During  the  past  winter  we  have  done  a  very  profitable  busi- 
ness in  thawing  frozen  pipes.  This  work  w^as  begun  as  an  experi- 
ment, also  to  accommodate  a  very  good  customer  who  had  been 
without  water  at  his  residence  for  a  week  or  more.  The  success 
of  the  scheme  was  more  than  we  anticipated.  We  at  first  fitted  up 
a  rheostat  and  used  it  with  a  voltmeter  and  an  ammeter.  We  dis- 
carded this  outfit  after  a  short  time  in  favor  of  the  water  barrel. 

The  operator  usually  gauged  the  current  by  tlie  temperature 
of  the  wire  between  the  barrel  and  the  pipe.  (This  was  first  deter- 
mined by  the  ammett^r.)  In  the  direct-current  district  the  water 
barrel  was  the  only  apparatus  necessary.  In  the  alternating-cur- 
rent district  w^e  used  a  15-kw,  2000-100  transformer,  using  our 
water  barrel  for  controller.  Our  secondary  main  was  a  No.  4, 
The  majority  of  the  pipes  were  075-inch ;  several  were  0.5-inch, 
One  was  a  five-inch  main,  suf>plying  an  automatic  sprinkler  sys- 
tem. There  was  also  a  1.5-inch  main  500  feet  in  length,  supplying 
several  dwellirigs. 

We  make  a  standard  charge  of  $7.50  for  each  pipe.  Where 
two  houses  are  on  the  same  service  we  make  a  reduction.  In  fact, 
we  usually  charge  to  suit  the  conditions,  depending  upon  ihe  time 
necessary  to  get  our  apparatus  connected.  Some  pipes  would  cost 
$5.00:  some  $15.  We  averaged — after  deducting  entire  labor 
charge — s<>mething  over  50  cents  per  kilowatt -hour. 

A  very  nice  arrangement  for  this  work  would  be  to  have  1 
lo-kw  transformer,  the  secondary  wound  for  50*100-200  volts. 
This  could  be  used  for  regular  work  in  case  of  emergency.    Then 
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wind  a  reactance  coil  for  250  amperes.  This  coil  would  be  the 
only  part  of  the  investment  chargeable  to  this  special  work.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  practice  of  thawing  water  pipes  can  not  only 
be  made  profitable  to  electric  companies,  but  the  public  would  be 
willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  the  service,  as  the  expense  involved 
in  digging  up  frozen  ground  usually  runs  into  large  figures,  to  say 
nothing  of  having  the  street  and  pavement  torn  up  for  several 
months.  D.  Clinton  Shain. 


Our  experience  has  been  that  it  is  very  profitable  and  satis- 
factory. We  have  a  complete  outfit  for  this  work,  using  alternat- 
ing current  at  55  volts,  which  we  control  by  reactive  coils  in  the 
secondaries  from  transformers.  With  this  pressure,  any  ordinary 
0.75-inch  iron  service  pipe  about  125  feet  long  will  thaw  out  with 
135  amperes  in  from  four  to  eight  minutes.       Chas.  H.  Peters. 

In  thawing  out  water  pipes  we  have  used  an  automobile- 
charging  rheostat  for  a  short  run  of  small  pipe.  Where  larger 
amount  of  current  is  necessary  we  have  used  water  rheostat.  Our 
service  is  direct-current,  no  and  220  volt. 

l\  L.  Williamson  &  Co. 

The  central  stations  that  have  judiciously  executed  work  in 
thawing  out  frozen  water  pipes  have  found  it  quite  profitable.  It 
is  necessary  to  use  judgment  in  the  work,  or  damage  to  propert\ 
may  result.  Limiting  the  current  is  readily  accomplished  by  using 
a  suitable  rheostat.  An  ampere  meter  ought  to  be  in  circuit  so 
that  the  current  flow  may  be  constantly  observed,  and  judgment 
should  be  applied  in  determining  how  much  current  may  be  safely 
used  at  any  particular  place.  Dugald  C.  Jackson. 

The  experience  of  two  seasons  shows  the  electrical  method 
to  be  the  quickest  and  the  cheapest  way  for  the  work  to  be  done. 
The  results  were  satisfactory.  When  the  current  was  taken  from 
the  system  a  water  rheostat  was  used  to  regulate  the  current. 
When  storage  cells  were  used  they  were  variously  connected  so 
that  different  voltages  could  be  applied  to  the  frozen  pipe. 

C.  W.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 
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Y  3.  Will  &  small  eeEtral  station  operating^  1100  to  52 
volts,  125  cycles,  be  warranted  in  chmiging  over  to  2200,  230- 
116  volts,  60  cycles,  when  transformers  arc  all  old,  but  watt- 
meters comparatively  new  (commutator  type)  ?  Power  business 
of  little  consequence;  no  day  circuit  at  present. 

Yes;  such  a  station  would  be  warranted  in  changing  from 
1 10055  vc>its  to  2200-230-115  volts,  and  from  125  cycles  to  60 
cycles,  for  the  following  reason :  With  the  same  amount  of  wire 
in  primary  lines,  practically  twice  the  amount  of  current  could  be 
carried  with  the  same  drop;  the  reactive  effect  would  be  also  re- 
duced. A  lot  of  small  old-type  transformers  are  anything  but 
economical  to  operate,  and  any  wattmeter  built  for  55  volts  should 
be  capable  of  standing  110  to  115  volts  without  injury,  or  the 
voltage  coils  could  be  changed  at  small  expense. 

Cost  of  new  transformers,  each  capable  of  feeding  a  block  or 
two  both  ways,  and  cost  of  three-wire  secondary,  w*ould  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  advantages  gained,  Chas.  H,  Peters. 

Yes,  if  plant  is  a  growing  one. 

Charleston  Consol.  Rv.,  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 

If  the  station  is  small,  the  outlying  distances  can  not  be  great, 
ihtrefore  why  not  scrap  the  transformers  if  very  old?  if  not,  place 
primaries  of  two  transformers  in  multiple  and  secondaries  in 
series,  getting  104  volts,  and  use  two- wire  secondaries  instead  of 
three-wire  as  proposed.  If  transformers  are  worthless,  and  iioo- 
volt  generator  is  in  good  shape,  get  new  transformers  to  give  you 
100  volls  or  104  volts  and  have  armature  circuits  of  wattmeters 
changed  for  104  volts,  or,  if  two  old  transformers  are  used  to  give 
104  volts,  run  a  52-volt  wire  out  uf  centre  of  secondaries  and  con- 
nect armature  from  one  side  to  this  wire.  This  will  give  half  the 
voltage  on  armature,  and  by  multiplying  reading  by  constant  2 
you  will  get  things  about  right.  A.  Peters, 

Transformers  could  be  purchased  for  low  frequenc>^  or  high 
frequency  without  other  changes  at  the  present  time. 

Augusta  Ry,  and  Elec  Co. 


Should  not  change  frequency,  but  should  purchase  new  type 
low-frequency,  6o-cycIe  transformers  and  weed  out  the  smaller 
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ones  gradually,  making  the  secondary  52-104  volts  three-wire. 
No  advantage  in  60  cycles  for  lighting  over  125,  and  transformers 
more  cffictent  at  125,  Geo.  N.  Tidd. 

Where  power  or  inductive  load  is  little  used,  there  is  little 
gained  by  changing  from  125  to  60  cycles.  The  voltage  should  be 
gradually  brought  up  to  230-1  i5-volt,  which  can  be  done  with 
present  primary  voltage,  and  all  transformers  changed  if  excessive 
core  loss  demands.  The  50-volt  (commutator  type)  meters  can 
be  changed  to  loo-volt  at  a  cost  of  $6.00  each.  R.  V.  West. 

Y  4.  What  is  the  practice  in  inspecting  wiring  in  a  house 
wired  when  bnilt,  but  to  which  current  ia  not  supplied  until 
several  years  later?  What  charge,  if  any,  should  be  made  to 
the  customer? 

We  inspect  for  insurance  company,  but  make  no  charge; 
simply  record  result  of  inspection. 

Augusta  Ry,  and  Elec.  Co. 

Follow  the  National  Code,  and  maintain  an  inspection  system, 
unless  that  is  provided  for  by  the  mimicipality  or  underwriters,  or 
both.  Douglass  Burnett. 

The  practice  would  largely  depend  upon  the  requirements 
of  the  local  underwriters'  assc^ciation.  The  practice  in  Phila- 
delphia is  to  have  the  company's  inspector  examine  the  wiring  and 
test  for  grounds,  et  ccptera,  and  advise  the  consumer  of  any  neces- 
sary changes  that  must  be  made,  or  make  the  changes  at  the  con- 
sumer's expense.  A  reinspection  by  the  Underwriters'  association 
is  usually  necessary;  the  cost  of  such  inspection  is  paid  by  the 
consumer.  The  Phu-adelphia  Elec.  Co. 


No  charge. 


F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec,  Co, 


T  5.    In  a  town  of  10,000  people,  should  a  lighting  com- 
pany do  house  wiring  and  deal  in  fixtures? 

By  all  means;  and  do  your  wiring,  and  sell  your  fixtures 
at  cost.    When  wiring  is  left  to  small  contractors,  they  naturally 
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tigtire  upon  wire  just  large  enough  for  present  requirements, 
when,  if  town  is  growing,  increased  demand  for  h'ght,  such  as 
enclosed  arcs,  would  be  liable  to  overload  wires,  and  the  lighting 
company  has  to  listen  to  endless  kicks  about  p(X>r  lights,  et  cetera, 
to  say  nothing  of  danger  from  wires  overheating.  By  wiring  at 
cost,  the  lighting  company  can  make  ample  provision  for  addi* 
tional  lights,  which  is  to  its  advantage  in  the  near  future.  In 
larger  cities,  inspectors  see  that  wiring  complies  with  their 
requirements,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  better  for  wiring  contractors 
to  do  the  work.  Chas.  H.  Peters, 

If  the  light bg  company  can  not  get  business  without  doing 
tliiSp  1  should  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  do  so. 

F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec  Co, 

By  all  means,  unless  it  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  a  real 
live  wiring  and  supply  house  already  established  there. 

A*  C.  Greenman. 

Our  town,  Corsicana,  Texas,  has  just  about  io,ocx>  inhabi- 
tants, and  we  have  found  it  not  only  necessary,  but  eminently  to 
our  advantage  to  do  wiring.  There  is  so  little  to  be  done  that 
an  independent  supply  dealer  could  hardly  afford  to  be  honest 
and  remain  in  business,  and  the  company  would  reap  the  benefit 
of  what  misdeeds  he  might  be  guilty  of.  We  have  been  through 
this.  W.  H,  Thomson,  Jr. 

We  find  it  much  to  our  advantage  to  do  so. 

A.  R,  MacKinnon. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  push  the  business  and  keep  charges 
within  reason.  Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec.  Co. 


In  a  town  of  10,000  a  good  method  of  getting  business  would 
he  for  the  company  to  do  wiring  and  sell  fixtures  on  the  install- 
ment plan.  That  is,  should  a  prospective  customer  desire  service, 
whose  house  had  not  been  wired  and  who  did  not  feel  like 
spending  the  amount  at  one  time  necessary  to  wire  the  house, 
the  company  should  make  an  estimate  on  cost  of  doing  the  work^ 
allowing  the  customer  to  pay  a  small  amount  down  and  the  balance 
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in  monthly  installments,  but  the  company  should  not  do  the  work 
itself  but  rather  let  it  out  by  contract  to  some  local  wiring  concern. 

F.  G.  Proutt. 

No.  C.  M.  Wright. 

No.  Throw  it  to  a  good  wiring  and  supply  man,  who  will 
in  turn  develop  business  for  the  central  station. 

L.  W.  Emerick. 

Y  6.  Is  it  advisable  to  chaise  a  6-per-oent  penalty  for  non- 
payment of  bills  within  ten  days  from  date? 

No;  it  can  not  be  collected  legally.  Experience  has  proven 
this.  J.  T.  Cowling. 

This  company  finds  it  advisable  to  charge  at  least  a  10  per 
cent  penalty  for  non-payment  of  bills  after  ten  days  from  date. 

W.  H.  Zimmerman. 

In  this  state  (Pennsylvania)  it  has  been  adjudged  unlawful 
to  collect  a  penalty  for  tardy  payment  of  a  water  bill,  metered 
service.  We,  therefore,  doubt  if  a  five  per  cent  penalty  could 
lawfully  be  collected  anywhere.  It  is  much  better  to  allow  a  dis- 
count for  prompt  payment,  fixing  the  rate  to  correspond  to  the 
added  penalty.  R.  Louis  Lloyd. 

It  is  illegal  to  charge  penalty  for  non-payment  of  bill.  Better 
raise  rates  and  give  discount  for  cash  payment. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

I  believe  that  a  cash  discount  of  ten  per  cent  allowed  on  or 
before  the  15th  of  the  month  is  a  most  satisfactory  method  of 
bringing  about  prompt  collections.  R.  V.  West. 

No,  it  is  not  advisable  to  charge  any  penalty  for  non-payment 
of  bills,  but  it  certainly  is  advisable  to  give  a  discount  of  five  per 
cent  or  even  ten  per  cent  for  payment  in  ten  days.  We  find  it 
has  made  a  great  diflference  in  our  collections.  S.  R.  Inch. 
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No ;  eliminate  bad  accounts,  Douglass  Burnett. 

Y  7.  (a)  What  amount  per  IS-cp  equivalent  of  new  busi- 
ness obtained  do  you  spend  for  soliciting  and  for  advertising? 
(b)  Would  you  consider  it  advisable  to  increase  or  to  decrease 
either  or  both  of  these  items  t 

Y  8.  (a)  Bo  you  oharge  for  cutting  of  wires  in  connection 
with  moving  of  houses?  (b)  Bo  you  collect  damages  for  shut- 
downs?    (c)  Have  you  ordinances  regulating  moving  of  houses? 

All  time  over  two  hours  is  charged   for  at  each  crossing. 

Fhed  H,  Beck. 

We  have  city  ordinances  governing  the  moving  of  houses, 
in  which  the  house-mover  notihes  the  electric  company  and  the 
electric  company  is  compelled  to  cut  its  wires  and  again  make 
repairs,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  house-mover. 

The  Color.\do  Springs  EleC,  Co, 

We  have  no  ordinance  in  Corsicana  regarding  house-mov- 
ing, but  have  consistently  collected  for  all  work  done  letting 
house-movers  through  leads  and  have  charged  for  shut-downs 
when  unable  to  prevent  them.  W.  H.  Thomson,  Jr. 

We  always  move  our  wires  free  of  charge,  when  in  the  way 
of  moving  buildings  or  the  taking  down  of  trees. 

G.  B.  Leland. 

The  owner  or  contractor  should  sign  an  agreement  promising 
to  repay  the  company  for  the  actual  expense  incurred  caring  for 
the  company *s  wires.  The  company  should  be  paid  for  the  loss 
incurred  by  such  shut-downs.  Some  street-lighting  contracts 
provide  that  the  company  shall  cut  its  wires  and  allow  for  moving 
buildings,  but  the  person  moving  the  building  must  repay  the 
company  this  expense.  At  least  one  city  refuses  to  issue  a  permit 
for  the  moving  of  buildings  until  satisfactory  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  company  for  caring  for  these  wires. 

F.  Ell  WOOD  Smith, 
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We  always  charge  for  this  work,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
collect  a  single  bilL  An  ordinance  was  passed  but  was  found  to 
be  defective  and  could  not  be  enforced,  L.  E.  Watson, 


According  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  any  building-mover 
or  owner  who  wants  to  move  a  building,  or  cut  wires,  or  remove 
poles,  or  both,  et  ctrtera,  may  do  so  at  his  own  expense,  providing 
that  he  has  given  the  company  twenty- four  hours*  notice,  in  writ- 
ing, to  the  effect  that  he  desires  to  do  so,  at  the  company's  office, 
or  has  deposited  such  a  statement  in  the  post-office,  properly  pre- 
paid, and  directed  to  the  company  at  its  office,  three  days  before 
the  day  or  night  on  which  he  wishes  to  cut  the  wires  or  remove 
the  poles. 

In  case  a  building-mover  or  owner  wishes  to  remove  our 
wires  to  permit  of  a  building-moving  operation  he  may  do  so. 
providing  he  has  notified  the  company's  office  in  writing,  as  per 
the  statute,  not  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  telephone,  but  in  limiting 
to  that  effect,  at  his  own  expense  and  risk.  If,  however,  the  wires 
and  poles  are  cut  or  removed  contrary  to  the  law,  the  party 
havmg  charge  of  the  building  operations  is  subject  to  a  punish- 
ment by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or  by  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

How  to  Proceed  on  Such  a  Case 

Upon  receipt  of  written  or  other  notice  from  the  building- 
mover  or  owner,  notify  the  building-mover  and  ow^ner.  in  writing, 
that  we  will  cut  the  wires  or  poles,  charging  him  the  actual  cost 
In  us  of  so  doing,  providing  he  will  pay  in  advance  a  sum  suffi- 
ciently large  to  cover  all  expense  and  will  sign  a  paper  which 
we  will  provide  agreeing  to  pay  for  all  subsequent  damages. 

Should  the  building-mover  or  owner  refuse  to  pay  the  costs 
in  advance  or  to  sign  the  agreement  to  assume  all  subsequent 
damages  and  should  he  decide  to  cut  the  wires  and  poles  at  his 
own  expense  our  linemen  are  to  be  sent  to  the  spot  when  the 
wires  are  to  be  cut.  Our  linemen  are  not  to  assist  in  any  manner 
in  cutting  the  wires  and  poles  or  replacing  same,  but  are  to  repair 
any  damage  that  may  be  done ;  that  is  to  say,  should  the  building- 
mover  or  owner  after  cutting  the  wires  and  moving  the  building 
refuse  or  fail  to  put  back  the  wires  the  company's  men  arc  to  put 
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them  back  themselves  after  first  having  inquired  of  the  building- 
mover  or  owner  his  intenttun   regarding  same, 

F.  C.  S.,  Maloen  Elec  Co. 


Y  9.  An  elcctric-liglitiiig  eompany  has  a  20-year  franchiae 
granting  the  right  to  use  one  side  of  the  alleys  for  erection  of 
its  pole  lines.  Has  any  other  company,  either  lighting,  tele- 
phone or  telegraph,  the  lawful  right  to  use  the  same  aide  of 
the  alley  by  placing  its  poles  between  the  wires  of  the  first- 
mentioned  company  after  said  company  has  had  its  pole  liae 
erected  and  in  operation?  Wliat  is  the  experience  of  others  in 
regard  to  such  interference? 

If  a  second  company  has  received  a  franchise  to  erect  poleiS 
and  string  wires,  it  would  seem  that  first  company  did  not  receive 
an  exclusive  franchise,  and  therefore  is  apparently  unable  to 
prevent  second  company  from  erecting  poles  between  its  wires, 
and  stringing  wires  above  or  below  them.  Of  course,  first  com- 
pany should  be  able  to  claim  damages  for  any  injury  done  to 
its  poles,  wires,  or  service  by  second  company.  The  point  at  issue 
would  appear  to  be — did  the  city  grant  the  first  company  a 
definite  side  of  the  alleys  on  which  to  erect  poles  and  string  wires. 
or  simply  say  "one"  side?  If  the  former,  it  would  seem  to  imply 
an  exclusive  franchise:  if  the  latter  it  would  appear  to  be  open 
to  question,  Chas,  H,  Peters. 


If  the  old  company  can  prove  that  the  new  company  has 
injured  its  property,  limited  its  capacity,  or  in  any  way  endan- 
gered its  service  or  its  employees,  the  courts  would  doubtless 
give  it  redress.     Otliervvise  there  would  seem  to  be  no  recourse. 

?L  T  Hartman, 

Y  10.  Which  is  better  practice — to  charge  for  the  fittingrs 
of  the  Meridian  lamp  or  furnish  them  free? 

We  furnish  the  Meridian  lamp  and  the  fittings  free  of  charge. 

United  Elkc  Lt.  Co. 
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We  charge  for  the  first  complete  Meridian  lamp,  then  renew 
free.  This  can  only  be  done,  however,  when  you  get  full-rated  life 
from  the  lamps.  J.  W.  Cartwright^  Jr. 

Charge  for  the  fittings.  Dougl.vss  Burnett. 

It  is  customary  to  charge  for  the  fittings  and  the  first 
installation  of  Meridian  lamps  and  furnish  part  of  the  renewals 
free,  or  all  of  them,  depending  upon  the  price  received  for  cur- 
rent. C.  W.   KOINER. 

Charge  the  consumer  cost  price  and  nine  out  of  every  ten 
will  think  just  as  much  of  the  company  as  though  you  installed 
them  free,  for  as  a  rule,  they  figure  that  when  a  company  gives 
them  something  for  nothing,  there  must  be  something  wrong 
and  that  they  may  be  charged  for  it  two  or  three  times  on  their 
light.  C.  M.  Wright. 

Y  11.  Who  pays  for  the  street  connection,  the  light  com- 
pany or  the  consnmer;  that  is,  what  is  the  prevailing  rule? 

The  lighting  company,  as  a  rule,  pays  for  the  street  con- 
nections. Madison  Lt.  and  Rv.  Co. 

Street  connection  without  charge  to  consumer,  but  a  service 
charge  made  of  $2.00  if  service  is  discontinued  before  three 
months.  The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

Lighting  company  should  stand  expense  of  connection  from 
street  to  buildings.  Chas.  H.  Peters. 

In  our  case  the  company,  which  the  writer  thinks  is  the 
prevailing  rule.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

It  is  the  rule  of  this  company  to  install  meters  and  pay  for 
street  connection.  W.  H.  Zimmerman. 

We  run  wires  to  house  free  and  connect  to  wires  brought 
out  bv  contractor.  Andrew  F.  Hall. 
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The  company  does  the  connecting. 


Y    12 

J.  F.  DOSTAL, 


We  provide  street  connection   without  any  expense  to  the 

customer.  United  Elec  Lt,  Co. 

The  lipht  company  generally  owns  the  service  wires  up  to 
and  including  the  meter.  h.  E.  Watson. 

The  company  should  pay  for  the  street  connection  in  practi- 
cally all  cases  and  do  everything  else  that  may  be  necessary  to 
induce  customers  to  use  current.  F.  G.  Proutt. 


The  lighting  company. 


F.  W.  Bullock. 


The  lighting  company  should  own  all  service  wires  up  to  the 
building,  as  they  are  a  part  of  your  system  and  you  have  a 
franchise  for  the  privilege  of  placing  same,  while  the  consumer 
has  not.  E.  A.  Bechstein. 

The  company,  if  it  is  awake  and  after  business. 

R.  V.  West, 

The  company  should  run  service  connections  and  set  the 
meters  at  its  own  expense.     This  is  the  common  rule. 

C.  W.  KoiNER. 


T  12.  (a)  Is  it  conunon  practice  among  oentral-station 
managers  to  furnish  free  arc  lamps  on  their  commercial  lines — 
i.  e.,  the  company  pays  the  purchase  price  and  the  arc  lamps 
remain  the  property  of  the  company?  (b)  Are  they  as  a  rule 
put  on  flat  or  meter  rate,  and  what  is  the  usual  rate  charged 
on  either? 

(a)  We  furnish  the  arc  lamps  and  repairs  on  the  same  free 
of  charge,  (b)  Generally  on  a  meter  basis,  at  the  same  rate  as 
incandescent  lighting.  The  Colorado  Springs  Elec  Co. 

la)  We  furnish  arc  lamps  without  charge  for  the  lamp  and 
it  remains  the  property  of  the  company.     The  wiring,  however* 
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is  paid  for  by  the  consumer,     (b)  As  we  operate  night  and  day, 
all  arc  lamps  are  on  meters  at  the  regular  commercial  rate. 

F.  L.  Williamson  &  Co. 

(a)  Yes*     (b)  Entirely  meter  rate- 

F,  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

This  company  has  a  rate  at  which  it  rents  arc  lamps  on 
commercial  lines,  the  charge  being  50  cents  per  month,  either  on 
flat-rate  or  meter  rate.  W.  H.  Zimmerman. 

(a)  We  supply  arc  lamps  to  consumers  free,  they  paying  for 
wiring,  et  ccetera,  (b)  We  keep  lamps  trimmed  and  in  good 
shape  and  charge  meter  rate ;  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour for  first  50  hours  per  month,  then  seven  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour.  A,   Peters. 

We  install  arc  lamps  free  and  charge  regular  rates  subject 
to  discount  for  amount  used  as  registered  by  meter. 

Andrew  F.  Hall. 

(a)  The  company  owns  the  lamps  and  installs  them,  (b) 
They  should  be  put  on  a  flat-rate  or  else  on  a  meter  rate  with  a 
minimum  or  trimming  charge.  J.  F.  Dostal. 

Lighting  company  buys  and  controls  arc  lamps  with  a  view 
of  building  up  a  business.  The  matter  of  installation  on  this 
class  of  business  should  certainly  be  of  a  free  character  to  the 
customer.  C,  C.  Gartlaxd. 

To  induce  business  it  has  been  found  advantageous  for  the 
company  to  furnish  arc  lamps  on  a  minimum  monthly  charge  of 
$3,00  where  current  is  sold  by  meter.  Commercial  arc  lighting 
is  usually  liandled  by  meter — occasionally  flat-rates;  rates  gov- 
erned entirely  by  local  conditions.  R.  V.  West* 

It  is  common  practice  for  the  company  to  purchase  the  arc 
lamps  and  retain  ownership  of  same.     The  alternating-current 
arcs,  which  are  mostly  used  now,  arc  as  a  rule  placed  on  meter 
V.  2—32 
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rates,  while  the  clirect-cnrrent  series  arcs  are  placed  on  flat-rates; 
though  the  latter  are  httle  used  now  for  commercial  Hghting. 

C  M.  Wright. 

As  this  placing  of  lamps  on  the  lines  and  renewing  them 
without  charge  and  renewing  them  is  a  special  service,  and  repre- 
sents discrimination,  there  might  well  be  a  separate  charge, 
tliough  in  practice  it  seems  better  to  cover  this  merely  by  means 
of  a  minimum  charge  of,  say,  a  dollar  per  lamp  per  month, 

Douglass   Burnett. 

Y  13*  XTnder  what  conditions  is  a  iiaall  central  station  at 
present  equipped  with  133-cycle  apparatus,  justified  in  changing 
ovei'  to  60-cycle? 

With  a  steadily  increasing  load,  and  especially  mth  an 
inductive  load  such  as  is  caused  by  small  motors  and  arc  lamps, 
the  reactive  drop  in  lines  on  133  cycles  might  become  a  serious 
factor,  and  under  such  conditions  a  company  would  be  justified 
in  making  the  change.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  small 
motors  operate  more  satisfactory  on  60  cycles  single-phaise,  than 
on  133  cycles  single-phase.  On  the  other  hand,  Nemst  lamps 
appear  to  have  a  longer  life  on  133  cycles  than  on  60  cycles. 

Chas.  H.  Peters. 

Do  not  know  of  any  reason  whereby  a  company  would  be 
justified  in  making  this  change,  unless  they  could  get  considerable 
motor  load.  F.  C.  S-,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Only  in  case  a  power  load  can  be  worked  up. 

G.  B.  Leland. 


Y  14*  What  particular  characteristics  as  to  age,  tempera- 
ment and  education  do  you  consider  most  desirable  and  practicable 
in  men  for  operating  stations  and  substations? 

The  best  method  of  employing  labor  is  the  apprenticeship 
sy5tem,  securing  as  far  as  possible  young  men.  making  them 
serve  in  the  various  departments,  say  six  months  in  each,  and 
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increasing  their  salary  as  they  become  more  proficient.  These 
young  men  before  starting  should  have  at  least  entered  a  high 
school  and  should  be  of  good  habits.  F.  G,  Proutt. 


T  15.  What  set  of  written  or  printed  rules  and  regpalations 
are  in  use  by  electric-light  companies^  covering  the  govemment 
of  employees,  also  as  to  proper  precantions  to  be  taken  in  doing 
hazardous  work,  etc.! 

W.  J.  Buckley  has  gotten  cot  a  book  containing  a  number  of 
rules  formerly  used  by  Mr.  Jas.  L  Ayer  when  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  St.  Louis  lighting  companies. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec,  Co, 

Y  16,  Is  it  advisable  to  make  a  rebate  to  hold  the  eon- 
snmer  in  case  of  a  large  biU|  when  the  meter  and  meter  readings 
are  known  to  be  correct  1 

It  is  not,  unless  you  are  "hunting  trouble"  or  wish  to  estab- 
lish a  new  line  of  rates  applying  to  a  certain  class  of  customers, 

Ralph  R,  Laxton. 

If  meter  reading  and  meter  are  correct,  the  consumer,  if  a 
good  one,  should  pay  his  bill  and  say  nothing  more  about  it. 
If  a  rebate  should  be  allowed,  he  would  very  likely  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  company  was  wrong,  but  did  not  want  to 
own  up  to  it.  Clayton  Geiger. 

Usually  it  is  not,  as  other  customers  hear  of  the  reductions 
and  then  there  is  no  end  of  trouble.  A  good  strong  argument 
will  cover  this  in  almost  every  case  and  a  manager  should  always 
ask  himself — Why  should  you  give  in  when  you  know  you  are 
absolutely  correct  and  the  consumer's  failure  to  be  convinced  is 
the  cause  of  the  trouble?  Wiluam  M.  Lewis. 

Circumstances  should  determine  this.  A  satisfied  customer 
is  a  most  valuable  asset  and  it  is  always  best  to  satisfy  your 
customers,  if  possible.  F,  Ellwood  Smith. 


Soo 
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There  are^  no  doubt,  circumstances  and  conditions  that  very 
closely  resemble  excuses  for  giving  a  consumer  a  rebate  if  he 
makes  a  complaint  about  the  cost  after  he  has  consumed  a  large 
amount  of  current  For  instance,  if  the  plant  is  young  and  you 
are  trying  to  get  a  load  for  your  machines  and  increase  business 
you  hate  to  let  go  of  a  customer  after  once  getting  him.  It  is  a 
universal  idea  among  consumers  of  current  that  it  costs  nothing 
to  produce;  that  the  price  they  are  charged  for  it  is  a  purely 
arbitrary  one,  based  on  nothing  but  the  greed  of  the  stockholders; 
that  after  the  machines  are  started  it  costs  no  more  to  supply  the 
whole  town  than  to  supply  one  street.  They  also  have  their  own 
ideas  about  the  meters.  They  think  they  are  for  nothing  but  to 
make  the  bill  higher,  that  the  reading  of  them  is  all  guesswork. 
Suppose  a  man's  bill  is,  say,  $25.00  and  when  he  makes  a  kick 
you  take  off  $5*00;  it  doesn't  satisfy  him;  it  simply  confirms  his 
suspicions  about  the  cheapness  of  the  stuff*  of  the  worthlessness 
of  the  meter,  or  both:  but  if  you  can't  get  one  price  you  will 
take  another.  He  feels  that  by  resisting  the  hold-up  he  prevented 
you  from  gouging  him  quite  as  deeply  as  you  wanted  to  do,  but 
still  he  wasn't  able  to  protect  himself  against  being  plundered  a 
little;  but  he  resolves  that  he  will  be  next  time,  and  he  tells  his 
neighbors  and  friends,  and  you  find  that  you  have  increased  your 
trouble  instead  of  decreasing  it.  I  have  had  people  insinuate  all 
these  things  at  one  time  or  another*  Would  it  not  be  better,  by 
heart-to-heart  talks,  by  liberal  investments  in  printer's  ink,  and 
by  firmly  but  courteously  refusing  to  give  any  unusual  discounts, 
to  educate  the  public  to  know  that  the  same  principles  apply  to 
the  electrical  business  that  apply  to  any  other  mercantile  business ; 
that  the  outfit  and  supplies  cost  big  money ;  that  the  cost  of  coal 
and  water  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  amount  of  current  fnr* 
nished,  and  that  the  price  charged  is  based  entirely  on  the  cost 
of  running,  interest  on  first  cost,  and  such  items  ?  The  experience 
I  have  had  leads  me  to  believe  tliat  it  would  and  that  the  person 
is  better  satisfied  and  gets  a  higher  opinion  of  you  and  of  the 
business  if  you  firmly  refuse  to  take  anything  off  his  bill,  even 
if  he  cuts  out*  The  chances  are  that  he  will  continue  to  use  his 
lights  and  use  them  more  economically,  and  you  will  have  a  friend. 

East  River  Elec.  Co* 

Collector. 
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Never;  for  when  you  do,  you  have  simply  acknowledged 
that  your  meter  is  subject  to  errors  and  the  consumer  never 
forgets  it  and  also  takes  a  delight  in  telling  his  friends ;  whereas 
if  you  hold  your  own  he  will  come  across  and  if  he  doesn^t  he  will 
never  tell  how  it  happened.  Fred  M.  Lege^  Jr* 

No;  adhere  to  your  meter  system  as  your  sole  standard  of 
rendering  bills,  Douglass  Burnett* 

If  you  are  positive  the  bill  is  correct,  get  the  full  amount. 
Pay  for  what  you  get  and  get  paid  for  what  you  sell.  A  rebate 
on  a  bill  of  this  kind  will  bring  others  of  the  same  nature  to  you. 

E.  A,  Bechstein. 

No;  stand  by  your  records  absolutely;  but  every  station 
should  have  such  a  scale  of  rates  that  the  large  customer  will 
receive  the  benefit.    Contract  should  be  adhered  to. 

J.  W.  Clapp. 

The  writer  believes  that  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  rebate  to 
hold  a  consumer  in  case  of  a  large  bill  when  the  meter  and  meter 
readings  were  known  to  be  correct,  although  he  does  not  recom- 
mend  indiscriminate  rebates  or  the  offering  of  rebates  unless 
after  a  long  argument  and  collateral  evidence  it  has  become  thor- 
oughly sure  that  the  business  will  be  lost;  then,  while  saving 
your  position,  it  should  be  considered  merely  as  a  matter  of  good 
business  policy  in  keeping  your  income.      John  F.  Gilchrist. 

Y  17.  Is  it  good  practice  to  insist  on  deposits  from  all  con- 
sumers irrespective  of  their  standing  in  the  community,  and  if 
io^  should  the  deposit  be  in  proportion  to  the  installation? 

In  most  places,  to  demand  deposits  of  persons  with  estab- 
lished credit  would  greatly  retard  the  growth  of  the  business. 

Ralph  R.  Laxton. 


Yes. 


Clayton  Geiger. 


A  deposit  should  be  demanded  of  every  new  customer  who 
is  a  stranger  in  the  town  and  who  can  not  furnish  a  v  slip 
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signed  by  some  resf>onsibie  person  in  the  town  who  is  known  to 
the  company.  The  deposit  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  installa- 
tion. •  William  M.  Lewis. 


The  question  of  requiring  deposits  from  property  owners 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  policy.  In  my  opinion,  the  best 
place  to  draw  a  line  is  between  property  owners  and  renters. 

H,   J.   GlLLE. 

Yes;  with  a  few  exceptions^  and  they  should  be  where  you 
feel  that  the  man  might  be  of  some  value  to  you,  for  if  you  figure 
up  your  deposits  you  will  see  that  the  interest  on  same  will  help 
you  to  a  great  extent  and  enable  you  to  put  your  meters  out  with- 
out charging  rent.  Fred  M,  Lege,  Jr. 

We  believe  it  very  doubtful  practice  to  exact  deposits  from 
all  consumers.  We  believe  this  matter  should  be  treated  as  the 
matter  of  credit  would  be  treated  in  a  mercantile  establishment. 
If  the  consumer  has  established  credit  with  the  company  or  brings 
good  references,  he  should  be  extended  the  usual  credit  If  his 
past  record  is  bad  or  the  business  such  as  to  make  his  accoimt 
doubtful,  he  should  be  asked  to  make  a  deposit.  In  taking  a 
deposit,  we  believe  it  should  be  based  on  the  probable  amount  of 
his  account  rather  than  on  the  size  of  the  installation. 

Frank  W.  Frueauff. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  general  asking  of  deposits  is 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  business.  It  will  probably 
always  be  necessary  to  ask  deposits  in  some  cases ;  but  so  far  as 
possible,  deposits  should  be  avoided  and  the  deposit  account  kept 
down.  John  F.  Gilchrist. 

Get  deposits  only  from  customers  with  doubtful  credit,  and 
only  as  a  protection  to  that  customer's  account. 

Douglass  Burnett. 

Good  policy  would  be  to  require  no  deposit  from  property 
owner  or  reliable  tenant— in  the  latter  case,  especially  if  owner 
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becomes  guarantor  for  company's  property ;  irresponsible  con- 
sumer should  be  required  to  make  deposit  proportionate  to  prob- 
able consumption.  J.  W.  Clapp. 

Y  18.  (a)  In  case  an  initallation  has  been  passed  upon  by 
the  city  inspector  as  satisfactory,  docs  the  electric  company  have 
the  right  to  refuse  the  service  if  it  is  satisfied  the  work  has 
not  been  done  properly?  (b)  In  such  casei  can  the  householder, 
when  he  is  willing  to  assume  the  risk,  come  back  on  the  com* 
pany  for  damages  for  failure  to  serve? 

Under  these  conditions,  the  te.st  would  be  whether  or  not  the 
installation  would  endanger  the  company's  lines  or  apparatus.  If 
it  would,  the  company  has  the  right  to  protect  itself  and  its 
patrons,  Ralph  R.  Laxton. 

When  an  installation  is  favorably  passed  upon  by  a  properly 
authorized  city  inspector,  and  all  other  conditions  are  favorable,  it 
is  questionable  if  a  public  utility  company  could  maintain  a  refusal 
for  service,  and  certainly  not  if  owner  and  tenant  assumed  risk  for 
probable  damage  from  improper  work.  J.  W.  Ct-APP, 

It  is  suggested  that  in  such  a  case  the  company  give  its 
reasons  for  protest  in  writing,  stating  at  the  same  time  its  willing- 
ness to  make  connection  provided  the  customer  will  agree  in 
writing  to  assume  all  risks,  H.  T.  Hartman. 

Y  19.  What  is  the  best  method  of  marking  incandescent 
lampSf  at  the  time  of  issue,  so  as  to  gpiard  against  unprincipled 
people  buying  old  lamps  as  junk  and  exchanging  them  for  new 
lamps,  where  the  company  gives  free  renewals? 

The  following  method,  which  is  my  own  invention,  I  have 
found  works  admirably: 

In  the  first  place,  I  procure  from  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co, 
Dennison's  consecutive  numbers — No,  10.  When  we  get  in  a 
shipment  of  lamps  I  have  the  boys  impack  them  and  stick  one 
of  the  numbers  on  each  lamp ;  these  numbers  are  stuck  over  the 
label  ihe  manufacturer  puts  on  the  lamp,  in  order  not  to  ^*^~*  ♦'x* 
many  labels  on  the  lamp,  and  thus  prevp'**  •*•*  '^nwi 
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removing  either  or  both  of  them.  The  lamps  are  then  put  back 
into  the  barrel  and  are  ready  to  be  sold.  I  then  have  a  book  in 
which  these  same  numbers  are  entered  in  consecutive  order  (see 
sample  page  enclosed),  and  whenever  a  lamp  is  sold  or  replaced. 


46  C.  P-   -  Edison, 
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an  entry  covering  this  lamp  is  made  in  the  book.  The  purchaser 
is  warned  not  to  remove  our  number,  as  by  so  doing  he  forfeits 
his  right  to  a  new  lamp  in  event  of  its  being  defective  or  burning 
out  in  an  unreasonably  short  time.  Should  the  lamp  be  defective, 
or  otherwise  bad,  and  he  returns  it  with  our  number  intact,  we 
refer  to  the  book  and  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  or  not  he  was 
the  original  purchaser,  the  date  on  which  it  was  sold — which,  we 
take  it.  was  the  date  on  which  it  went  into  service — and  whether  It 
was, paid  for  or  charged;  last,  hut  not  least,  whether  or  not  he  is 
entitled  to  a  new  one. 

WTiile  we  do  not  give  free  renewals,  this  system  works 
equally  well  in  our  case  where  we  sell  the  lamp  and  make  good 
for  defective  ones.  Then,  again,  if  the  manufacturer  guarantees 
the  lamp  and  demands  that  all  defective  ones  be  returned  to  him, 
our  book  will  show  which  we  had  to  make  good.  While  the 
method  has  its  disadvantages  in  so  far  that  it  is  considerable 
trouble  to  mark  up  the  lamps,  it  has  its  advantages  after  that. 

Jos.   SflERmAN. 


The  best  method  of  marking  incandescent  lamps  is  to  stamp 
them  with  an  acid  stamp,  using  hydrofluoric  acid  partially  neu- 
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tralized  with  ammonium  carbonate,  the  acid  being  applied  to  the 
glass  after  it  has  been  heated  over  a  gas  stove.  Lamps  that  are 
broken  should  of  course  not  be  renewed,  except  in  cases  where 
they  are  so  few  that  there  is  little  possibility  of  any  attempt  to 
defraud.  H.  B.  Gear. 

We  mark  ours  with  a  pencil,  as  we  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  a  stamp  that  will  fill  the  bill,  and  the  office  boy  is  about 
the  best  stamp  I  have  been  able  to  secure.        Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr. 

Use  hydrofluoric  acid  and  a  rubber  stamp,  making  it  a  rule 
to  exchange  new  lamps  for  marked  lamps  only.      M.  A.  Hogan. 

Several  of  our  customers  are  marking  incandescent  lamps, 
before  issue,  by  etching  on  the  glass  globes,  with  frosting  acid 
applied  with  a  rubber  stamp,  either  the  name  of  the  company  or 
some  emblem  with  the  words  "not  to  be  sold"  or  ''this  lamp  never 
sold,"  the  object  being  to  provide  some  private  mark  that  will 
enable  the  owner  to  swear  to  the  identity  of  individual  lamps  found 
unlawfully  in  the  possession  of  others. 

Electrical  Testing  Laboratories. 

Make  your  free  renewals  conditional  on  the  return  of  old 
lamps,  and  charge  about  cost  for  any  other  lamps ;  then  the  other 
fellow  will  not  have  any  lamps  to  sell  as  junk. 

Douglass  Burnett. 

The  best  method  of  marking  incandescent  lamps  is  to  have 
the  initials  of  the  company  etched  on  the  glass  near  the  base  of 
the  lamp.  This  can  be  done  at  the  lamp  factory.  If  the  initials 
are  etched  near  the  base  of  the  lamp  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
light,  and  effectually  identifies  the  lamp. 

Thomas  S.  Richardson. 
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Z  1.  Wliat  per  cent  of  regrnlation  is  secnred  in  large  plaata 
doing  a  power  and  lighting  business? 

We  have  a  water-power  plant  of  8oo-kw  capacity,  operated 
by  impulse  wheels  under  a  head  of  950  feet,  furnishing  current  for 
lighting  and  a  mixed  power  load,  including  mines.  Our  load,  on 
account  of  mine  hoists,  will  vary  instantly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
200  kilowatts.  We  use  a  Lombard  governor.  Type  F,  and  a  T  A 
voltage-regulator.  We  get  a  regulation  at  the  power  house  within 
two  per  cent.  F.  N.  Averill. 


Two  per  cent  would  be  fair. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


Two  per  cent.  C.  W.  Koiner. 


Z  2.  Wliat  is  being  done,  and  how,  to  utilize  the  ezlianit 
from  gas  engine  for  hot-water  heating  t 

Jacket  water  may  be  used  in  connection  with  forced  circula- 
tion of  hot-water  heating  systems. 

Exhaust  gases  may  heat  water  in  specially  constructed  heat- 
ers. This  water,  with  jacket  water,  is  of  considerable  value  for 
heating  purposes.  The  same  water  is  used  over  and  over,  saving 
cost  of  water  when  water  is  bought  or  pumped. 

F.  N.  Jewett. 


The  circulating  water  from  the  cylinders  of  a  gas  engine  is 
often  used  as  boiler  feed  in  a  plant  using  both  steam  and  gas  en- 
gines. This  hot  water  is  also  used  to  feed  the  steam  boiler  used 
in  producer  plants  to  blow  steam  through  the  producer. 

W.  R.  Collier. 
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Z  3.  Are  producer-gaa  plaiiti  complete  with  engine  more 
economical  in  units  of  75  to  125  horse-power  than  steam  plants 
of  equal  sise  ? 

Sc«iie  manufacturers  claim  as  low  as  two-thirds  of  a  pound 
of  coal  per  hp*hour,  and  tests  show  this  to  be  about  accurate.  If 
the  full  economy  were  one  pound  per  hp-hour  it  would  be  a  great 
deal  better  than  any  steam  plant  could  do,  even  in  much  larger 
sizes.  W.  R.  Collier. 

Z  4.  Given  a  town  of  3000  population  wanting  an  electric- 
light  plant,  and  having  natural  gas  piped  and  sold  at  15  cents 
per  1000  feet»  with  coal  delivered  at  $2JX>  per  ton,  what  shall  I 
install  in  the  way  of  engines,  boilers  and  generators  to  justify 
an  investment  ? 


Install  gas-engine-driven  dynamos. 


G,  B.  Leland. 


It  is  highly  improbable  that  a  plant  in  a  town  of  3000  popu- 
lation would  justify  the  investment  required,  even  if  there  were 
no  competition  whatever.  With  natural  gas  competition  at  15 
cents  per  1000,  its  finish  is  in  plain  sight.  H.  T.  Hartman. 


Use  natural  gas. 


K.  N*  Kimball. 


Z  5.  Under  equal  conditions  of  total  current  generated  in 
24  hours,  management,  cost  of  coal  and  supplies,  type  of  engines, 
boilers  and  auxiliary  machinery,  can  a  central  station  doing 
an  exclusive  business  in  alternating-current  commercial  and  street 
lighting,  deliver  a  kilowatt-hour  at  switchboard  at  the  same 
cost  that  would  prevail  in  a  direct-current  street  railway  station  f 

Ail  other  things  being  equal,  except  that  the  dynamos  in  one 
station  are  alternators  and  the  dynamos  in  another  station  arc 
direct-current  generators,  the  cost  of  a  kilowatt-hour  at  the 
switchboard  ought  to  be  the  same.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however^  that  the  conditions  are  ordinarily  not  equal  when  a  com- 
parison is  made  between  an  electric-lighting  plant  and  a  street- 
railway  plant,  because  the  load  factor  will  differ  even  though  the 
remaining  features  may  be  made  equal  for  the  two  stations. 

DUGALD  C   jACKSOIi. 
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Under  the  conditions  nieiitioned  the  lighting  station  would 
probably  be  under  the  disadvantage  of  operating  the  entire  twenty- 
four  hours  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  current,  while  the  rail- 
way company  generates  the  same  amount  in  eighteen  hours  or 
less,  so  Its  load  factor  would  be  considerably  better  than  that  of  the 
lighting  company  unless  the  number  of  cars  operated  were  small, 
in  which  case  it  might  be  much  worse.  Ordinarily,  a  lighting 
company  is  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  this  respect,  much  worse 
than  the  comparative  load  factors  would  indicate,  and  the  proba- 
bilities are  against  its  being  able  to  operate  as  cheaply  on  that 
account,  while  it  has  had  an  even  more  serious  disadvantage  in 
the  matter  of  fixed  charges.  H.  T.  Hartman, 


It  depends  on  load  factor 


R.  N,  Kimball* 


Z  6.  A  town  of  10,000  inhabitants  lias  a  waterfall  10 
miles  distant,  capable  of  supplying  500  brake  horse-power  on 
water-wheel  shaft  9  months  of  the  year,  but  power  may  be 
diminished  to  200  horse-power  during  part  of  the  other  three 
months;  there  is  a  possible  market  in  the  town  for  1000  kilo* 
watts  for  traction,  light  and  factory  motors.  Assuming  that 
an  auxiliary  steam  plant  be  located  in  the  town,  what  kind  of 
voltage  and  current  should  be  adopted? 

Adopt  the  6o-cycle,  3-phase,  4-wire,  4000-volt  system  in  the 
city,  but  transmit  the  energy  from  the  water-power  plant  by 
3-phase,  3-wire,  60-cycle  at  10,000  volts.  C.  A.  Keller* 

Three-phase,  60-cyclc  current,  generated  at  your  water-power 
plant  at  6600  volts  without  transformers,  stepped  down  in  town  to 
2200  for  distribution. 

Steam  plant,  2200  voJts,  same  as  above,  arranged  to  syn- 
chronize with  your  water-power  plant.  F.  N.  Averilu 


Z  7.  Can  a  water-power  plant  of  400  to  600  horse-power, 
costing  $160,000,  successfully  compete  with  a  steam  station  of 
half  the  cost  with  coal  (lignite  at  $1,00  per  ton)  ? 

I  think  not.  With  so  high  a  first  cost  you  would  have  to 
keep  your  plant  at  full  load  all  the  time.    We  use  lignite  at  times 
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of  low  water  and  can  run  as  low  as  nine  and  one-third  pounds  per 
kilowatt-hour.  L.  E.  Watson. 

The  probabilities  are  that,  taking  fixed  charges  into  account, 
the  steam  station  would  be  the  more  economical  of  the  two  under 
the  conditions  mentioned.  Whether  it  could  "successfully  com- 
pete'' would  depend  more  on  the  amotint  of  business  available  and 
on  the  comparative  efficiencies  of  management  than  on  the  switch- 
board cost.  The  fact  that  the  two  plants  are  so  small  would  indi- 
cate conditions  under  which  neither  plant  could  make  operating 
expenses  under  active  competition,  H.  T.  Hartman. 

Z  8.  Is  there  a  muaicipal  electric-liglit  plant  in  thia 
country  operated  economically  amd  successf Elly  ?  If  so,  state 
where  and  give  your  authority. 

The  trouble  with  most  municipal  plants  is  an  excess  of  econ- 
omy. Too  many  charges  belonging  to  the  lighting  plant  are  paid 
by  other  departments. 

See  municipal  reports,  city  of  Bangor,  Maine. 

J.  M.  Cartwright. 

Z  9,  (a)  What  percentage  of  the  normal  direct-current 
voltage  is  sufficient  to  bring  a  rotary  converter  of  standard  design 
up  to  rated  speed;  (b)  what  percentage  of  the  normal  alter- 
nating-current pressure  is  sufficient  to  bring  a  synchronous 
machine  of  standard  design  up  to  rated  speed  i 

About  ^^  per  cent.  B.  Jamieson. 

Approximately  half  voltage  is  sufficient  to  bring  a  syn- 
chronous motor  generator  up  to  speed  from  the  aJternating-cur- 
rent  side.  The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 

Z  10.  Under  what  conditions  do  you  consider  fly-wheel 
insurance  desirable  or  necessary  for  oentral  stations! 

When  engineer  in  charge  does  not  keep  his  safety  cams  in 
operation  on  Corliss  engines  and  when  using  high  (rotative)  speed 
engines  with  no  safety  devices.    With  Corliss  enp  ^fcty 
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cams  properly  set  and  collar  out  from  under  governor,  no  danger 
need  be  feared  from  a  runaway  engine,  either  by  breaking  of  main 
belt  or  governor  belt.  Chas.  N.  Shaw. 

The  best  insurance  is  a  good  engine  stop. 

G.  B.  Leland. 

Z  11.  Is  there  a  possible  market  for  electricity  in  influenc- 
ing the  growth  of  vegetation  t 

One  of  my  customers  has  used  these  arc  lights  for  a  number 
of  winters  over  his  greenhouses  in  order  to  force  the  growth  of  his 
lettuce  and  has  found  it  to  be  a  good  thing. 

F.  Ellwood  Smith. 

According  to  the  Electrical  Age  of  April,  1905,  "electricity, 
in  the  growth  of  plants,  has  been  found  useful  for  forcing  and 
increasing  the  yield,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  a  foreign  grower 
is  said  to  have  found  that  by  the  use  of  colored  globes  on  arc  lights 
the  coloring  of  the  flowers  can  be  altered.  A  red  globe  gives  a 
more  intense  color  and  a  yellow  globe  a  more  delicate  color." 

E.  A.  Taylor. 

No.  Douglass  Burnett. 

Z  12.  Has  any  one  found  a  satisfactory  time  switch  for 
switching  on  and  off  multiple  arc  or  incandescent  lamps  and 
signs  t 

We  are  using  a  switch  that  is  made  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  that 
is  perfectly  satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  G.  B.  Leland. 

See  answer  to  question  S  28. 

The  Philadelphl\  Elec.  Co. 

Answered  in  question  S  28.  G.  E.  Palmer. 

There  are  several.  Douglass  Burnett. 
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Z  13.    Wliat  kind  of  wagon  or  cart  is  best  suited  for  trouble 
work,  and  should  it  have  a  gongt 


Z  14.  (a)  Wkat  views  are  now  held  on  the  advisability  of 
testing  apparatus  to  a  point  above  working  pressure  t  (b)  Does 
a  breakdown  test  mean  a  deterioration  from  that  period  on? 


Breakdown  tests  of  one-minute  duration  at  not  to  exceed 
twice  the  working  voltage  are  very  frequently  made  on  high- 
tension  apparatus  and  cable.  Breakdown  test  does  not  mean 
deterioration  if  design  is  good  and  above  limits  are  not  exceeded. 

P.  JUNKERSFELD. 


It  is  generally  accepted  as  necessary  to  make  a  test  of  the 
disruptive  strength  of  the  insulation  of  the  apparatus,  for  which 
purpose  the  pressure  must  go  above  the  working  pressure.  The 
desirable  manner  of  making  such  tests  is  discussed  in  the  Stand- 
ardization Report  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers, which  will  probably  be  found  in  volume  19  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Institute,  beginning  at  page  1075.  Pamphlet  copies 
of  this  report  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Pope, 
Secretary,  95  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 

DuGALD  C.  Jackson. 


Z  15.  Is  it  practical  and  safe  to  operate  a  'phone-ringing 
circnit  as  a  shnnt  across  a  number  of  lights  in  series  on  a  direct- 
cnrrent  circnit  t 


It  is  practicable,  but  it  is  not  safe. 

DuGALD  C.  Jackson. 


It  has  been  operated  practically,  but  not  generally,  on  account 
of  the  underwriters  condemning  it. 

The  Phii^delphia  Elec.  Co. 
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Yes ;  but  a  relay  and  extra  battery  circuit  is  better. 


TC*.4rM«*Mk  UlMA.. 


It  •  .w,  •  . 


1)1 


Fred  B.  Sh.\rpe. 

Z  16.    What  is  a  good  home-made  polish  for  hot  brass  and 
steel? 


Z  17.  How  many  candle  feet  are  required  for  satisfactory 
service  in  the  following  classes  of  buildings :  Churches,  libraries, 
bedrooms,  ballrooms,  etc.? 

Have  found  the  following  rule  a  good  one : 

For  fair  light,  i  i6-cp  lamp  for  550  cubic  feet 
**    good    *•      I     "         **       '*     500      " 
••    bright"      I     •*         *'       •*     450  10  475  cubic  feet 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  color  of  interior,  a  blue  interior 
being  the  most  difficult  to  light.  A.  Peters. 

For  rooms  requiring  a  high  degree  of  illumination,  such  as 
drafting  rooms,  try  2.5  watts  per  square  foot ;  for  rooms  in  .which 
reading  is  done  and  goods  are  well  displayed,  try  two  watts;  for 
outdoor  service,  such  as  railroad  yards,  try  one  watt. 

Douglass  Burnett. 
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Churches — A  minimum  of  one  candle- foot  on  a  plane  four 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  where  an  ordinary  hymn  book  is 
held,  will  give  satisfactory  illumination.  Great  care  should  be 
exercised,  however,  that  the  lights  are  so  placed  that  the  shadow 
of  the  person's  body  will  not  interfere  so  as  to  cut  dow^n  this 
illumination.  In  other  \vords,  the  concentration  of  light  in  a 
large  chandelier  is  strictly  to  be  avoided. 

Libraries — A  general  illumination  of  not  less  than  one  candle- 
foot,  and  on  top  of  this  should  be  superimposed  for  desk  lighting 
an  illumination  of  not  exceeding  three  candle- feet.  Too  much 
illumination  on  the  desks  is  strictly  to  be  avoided,  as  same  is  tire- 
some to  the  eye  and  is  a  hindrance  rather  than  an  aid. 

Bedrooms — The  illumination  of  tlie  bedrcKim  can  fall  as  low 
as  one-half  candle-foot  at  points  and  still  be  satisfactory.  In 
places,  however,  such  as  over  the  dresser,  tables,  et  artcra,  the 
illumination  should  be  raised  to  two  candle- feet, 

BaUrooms — An  illumination  of  not  less  than  two  candle- feet 
should  be  allowed  for.  The  illumination  should  be  uniform  and 
should  come  from  a  number  of  different  outlets,  not  being  cen- 
tered in  one  large  center  light* 

In  all  of  the  above  cases  the  effect  of  the  interior  decoration, 
walls,  et  cartera,  should  be  strictly  bt^rne  in  mind,  and  the  candle- 
feet  should  be  reckoned  after  making  due  allowance  for  the 
reflections,  V.  R.  Lansixgh. 

Z  18.  What  should  be  the  ratio  of  the  rated  generating 
capacity  to  the  maximiiin  load  in  central-station  systems  ? 

Over  lOO  per  cent ;  the  excess  to  be  determined  by  the  number 
and  capacity  of  available  reserve  units, 

Douglass  Burnett, 


A  central  station  should  have  sufficient  generating  capacity 
so  that  it  would  still  be  able  to  supply  its  maximum  demand  in  case 
of  the  breakdown  of  any  piece  of  apparatus  in  the  station.  Three 
or  four  units,  all  of  the  same  size,  would  make  a  convenient  ar- 
rangement in  building  a  new  station.  The  load  increases  so 
rapidly,  however,  that  an  equipment  that  seemed  ample  five  years 
ago  would  now  form  only  a  comparativclv  small  part  of  the  outfit 
required  lo  meet  present  conditions,  H.  T,  Hartman, 
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Z  19.    How  can  rotary  converters  used  on  light  and  power 

systems  be  started  from  the  alternating-current  side  with  the 
least  amount  of  efifect  upon  the  voltage  of  the  line? 

By  the  use  of  a  starting  motor  of  proper  size,  having  variable 
resistance  in  armature  circuit,  Ralph  R.  Laxton. 

If  the  rotary  is  to  be  started  directly  from  the  alternating- 
current  side,  then  the  use  of  a  starting  motor  having  economical 
starting  conditions  would  be  the  most  suitable  means  for  starting 
and  bringing  the  rotary  up  to  speed.  The  direct  application  of  the 
alternating  current  to  the  rotary  converter  itself  will  require  prob- 
ably from  three  to  five  times  as  much  current  from  the  line  as  in 
the  caae  of  the  starting  motor.  In  case  a  small  motor-generator 
can  be  installed  for  furnishing  direct  current  for  starting,  then 
the  effect  on  the  alteniating-current  system  would  probably  be  a 
minimum,  as  the  motor-generator  set  can  be  started  light  with  a 
very  small  current,  and  the  rotary  can  afterward  be  started  by 
direct  current  from  the  starting  set  with  almost  no  effect  on  the 
alternating-current  system. 

There  is  another  method  of  starting  which  has  lately  been 
put  out  in  a  small  number  of  cases.  In  this  method  the  rotary^ 
is  started  by  means  of  a  single-phase  series  type  motor  with  a 
commutator.  Such  a  motor,  having  series  characteristics,  can 
develop  a  comparatively  high  torque  at  start  with  considerably 
less  current  than  required  by  an  induction  motor.  With  this  ar- 
rangement a  rotary  can  be  started  with  a  pull  on  the  alternating- 
current  system  equal  to  about  eight  or  ten  per  cent  of  the  rated 
capacity  of  tlie  rotary. 

The  Westinghouse  Elec.  and  Mfg.  Co. 

A  separate  motor  for  starting  will  be  the  best  means  for  the 
ahernattng-current  side  to  accomplish  the  result  specified,  but 
the  rotarv  is  possible  of  very  much  easier  starting  conditions  from 
the  direct-current  side. 

The  Edison  Elec,  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston, 


The  simplest  arrangement  5s  to  have  taps  on  the  secondaries 
of  the  transformers  giving  one-half  potential  which  will  allow 
the  rotary  to  start  with  about  one  and  a  half  times  the  full-load 
current, 
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If  a  compensator  is  used  it  is  generally  installed  in  the 
primary  circuits  of  the  step-down  transformers.  In  either  case, 
a  double'throw  starting  switch  is  employed,  which  when  thrown 
one  way  connects  the  armature  of  the  rotary  to  the  lower  starting 
voltage.  E,  F.  Legge. 

The  best  practice  for  starting  rotary  converters  with  minimum 
line  disturbance  is  generally  conceded  to  be  by  means  of  a  small 
induction  motor,  belted,  geared  or  direct  connected  to  the  shaft  of 
the  rotary.  This  motor  should  have  a  slightly  higher  speed  than 
that  of  the  rotary  converter  when  in  synchronism. 

M.  Carrington. 


Z  20.  An  Edison  S-wire  system  is  fed  by  rotary  converters 
or  motor  generators  througli  transmission  lines  from  a  high- 
tension  polyphase  genemting  station.  What  is  the  best  and 
quickest  method  of  starting  np  after  a  partial  or  total  shut-down 
occurring  at  the  time  of  the  peak? 

This  depends  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  shut-down.  If 
the  shut-down  is  complete  and  there  are  no  storage  batteries  on 
the  system,  it  will  be  necessary  to  start  from  the  alternating-cur- 
rent end.  This  can  probably  best  be  done  by  closing  the  high- 
tension  switches  at  both  the  generating  and  sub-station  end  and 
then  starting  np  the  generator,  letting  the  sub-station  apparatus 
come  up  to  speed  with  the  generator.  If  the  shut-down  is  only 
partial,  or  if  there  are  batteries  that  keep  the  system  alive,  it  will 
probably  save  time  to  start  machines  from  the  direct-current  end. 
As  a  rule,  a  rotary  or  motor-generator  supplying  direct  current 
can  be  run  from  the  direct-current  end  and  brought  up  to  syn- 
chronous speed  when  the  'bus  voltage  is  as  low^  as  25  to  30  per  cent 
of  the  normal  amount. 

The  limiting  feature  in  connection  with  starting  up  from  a 
low  direct-current  voltage  is  generally  the  voltage  required  to 
operate  auxiliary  apparatus,  such  as  synchronizers  and  remote- 
controlled  oil  switches.  Tests  should  be  made  to  determine  the 
lowest  voltage  at  which  the  auxiliary  apparatus  used  in  connec- 
tion with  rotaries  or  motor-generators  will  operate.  It  is  also 
desirable  to  have  at  least  one  rotary  or  rootor-generator  arranged 
for  starting  from  the  alternating-current  end  at  full  line  pressure, 
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since  conditions  are  likely  to  arise  when  one  substation  will  be 
shut  down  and  the  system  supplied  by  it  practically  dead»  while 
on  account  of  other  load  on  the  generating  station  it  is  not  possible 
to  start  a  generator  at  a  low  pressure  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in 
service  the  one  substation  that  is  disabled.  W,  G.  Carlton, 

Z  2L  What  inducemeata  are  offered  by  electric-lighting 
companies  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  to  owners  of 
dwelling-house  properties  in  the  built-np  sections  of  the  city,  to 
enconrage  and  indnce  them  to  wire  their  properties? 

The  best  inducement  that  can  be  offered  to  owners  of  build- 
ings to  wire  them  for  electric  serv^ice  is  for  the  company  to  do 
this  wiring  on  the  installment  plan  and  sublet  it  to  local  concerns, 
paying  the  contractors  cash  when  work  is  completed  and  taking 
pay  from  the  customer  in  installments.  F.  G,  Proutt. 

Would  recommend  persistent  personal  soliciting. 

D.  O'CONNELU 

By  seeing  that  competitive  bids  from  wiring  contractors  are 
submitted,  that  the  prices  are  reasonable,  and  that  the  system  of 
wiring  proposed  is  a  proper  one.  We  have  succeeded  within  the 
last  year  or  so  in  having  all  new  three-stor>'  houses  wired,  and 
have  broken  the  ice  on  two-story  houses.  These  latter  arc  erected 
in  rows  of  from  lo  to  150  here,  as  there  is  no  tenement  district. 
We  started  at  $25  per  house,  and  are  now  down  to  $19.  We  have 
an  understanding  with  the  wiring  contractors  that  where  there 
are  bay  windows  or  outside  rooms,  a  'bus  line  shall  be  established 
at  our  expense,  and  the  wiring  lead  shall  be  brought  out  for  con- 
venient connection  to  the  'bus  line.  We  then  only  have  one  trans- 
former for  the  row  of  houses,  connected  by  a  single  set  of  sec- 
ondaries. We  make  no  minimum  charge,  and  furnish  incandes- 
cent lamp  renewq^ls  free.  Douglass  Burnett. 


Z  22.  What  inducements  do  electric-lighting  companies  in 
large  cities  in  the  United  States  offer  to  architects,  contractors 
and  builders,  to  encourage  them  to  include  electric-light  wirings 
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in  their   plans   and   specifications    for   all   new   dwelling-house 
operations? 

We  assist  the  architects,  contractors  and  builders  in  every 
possible  way  by  advising  as  to  the  best  arrangemetit  and  number 
of  lamps,  and  if  necessary  getting  specifications  and  bids  on 
wiring.  We  make  frequent  calls  at  architects'  offices,  and  have 
them  an  our  mailing  list  for  all  printed  matter  issued.  We  also 
canvass  the  owners  and  occupants  of  the  buildings. 

Douglass  Burnett. 

We  offer  to  draw  up  the  plans  and  specification  for  the 
wiring  free  of  charge  is  all.  Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr, 

Would  recommend  man  on  the  spot.  D.  O'Connell. 

Z  23.  What  arrangements  are  made  by  electric4ight  com- 
panies doing  contracting  work,  or  supervising  the  work  of  elec- 
trical contractors,  to  comply  with  the  underwriters*  rule  requiring 
flwiteh  and  fnse-box  at  point  of  entrance  of  wires  to  bnilding 
to  be  so  placed  as  to  cnt  off  current  froiQ  all  deviceit  incltiding 
meter,  and  yet  protect  the  meter  from  short-circuit  on  the  interior 
wiring?  Are  two  sets  of  fuses  used,  one  ahead  of  and  one 
behind  the  meter?    If  so^  how  is  bridging  the  meter  prevented? 

The  general  arrangement  of  fuse  blocks  and  switches  at 
entrance  is  something  like  this  in  small  buildings ;  large  ones  are 
more  elaborate:  Service  is  brought  to  a  main  line  cut-out,  then 
to  a  double-pole  switch,  then  to  meter  loop,  then  to  branch  cut- 
outs.   Cut-outs  all  enclosed  in  fireproof  cabinets  where  possible, 

H.  N,  Crandall. 


If  the  service  switch  is  provided  with  a  fuse  on  the  service 
end  of  the  switch  that  is  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  line 
and  the  meter » this  fuse  affords  ample  protection  to  the  meter  from 
any  short-circuit  on  the  interior  wiring.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
using  two  sets  of  fuses,  one  on  each  side  of  the  meter. 

H.  B.  Gear. 
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The  best  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  prevent  meter  bridging  is 
to  put  in  a  sealed  service  cabinet,  sealed  in  a  similar  manner  to 
meters.  H.  J.  Gille. 

Do  not  think  the  rule  is  intended  to  exact  protection  for 
meter  from  interior  wiring  beyond  the  distributing  cabinet. 

D.   O'CONNELL. 

We  enforce  the  code  to  the  letter  and  require  a  standard  meter 
loop  behind  the  main  switch  and  cut-out  box,  also  brackets  on  the 
house  so  service  wires  may  be  pulled  up  tight. 

Fred  M.  Lege.  Jr. 

Z  24«  Would  it  mot  be  more  advantageous  if  the  national 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  would  establish  standard  centres  for 
the  length  of  enelosed  fuses  and  require  all  mannfactnrers  to 
adhere  to  it? 

Yes.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

Yes ;  a  standard  terminal  should  also  be  agreed  upon. 

Charleston  Consou  Ry.^  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  has  already  estab- 
lished standard  dimensions  for  enclosed  fuses.  Fuses  made  up 
in  accordance  with  these  requirements  are  known  as  the  National 
Electrical  Code  fuses  and  are  made  by  all  standard  manufacturers* 

George  H.  Jones* 

Yes.  This  would  not  only  assist  the  jobbers  and  manufac- 
turers, but  it  would  assist  the  central-station  repair  and  trouble 
man.  A.  Balsley. 

Z  25.  An  electrical  plant  operating  S-phase  system  has  its 
city  divided  into  districts^  eaoh  supplied  from  one  of  its  phases  and 
a  neutral  wire.  With  this  system  would  it  be  preferable  to  me 
single-phase  or  3'phase  induction  motors,  the  S-phase  motors 
necessitating  expense  of  running  the  additional  phases? 

I  would  advise  three-phase  motors  unless  they  are  very  small. 
Single-phase  motors  unbalance  the  system.       H.  N.  Crandall. 
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If  the  power  load  can  be  fairly  well  divided  among  the  three 
phases,  the  single-phase  installations  have  some  advantages,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  transformers  and  meters.  Single-phase 
motors  are,  however,  rather  less  reliable  and  more  complicated 
than  three-phase,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  expensive.  Just 
now,  the  weight  of  authority  would  probably  be  found  in  favor  of 
three-phase  motors  in  sizes  above  five  horse-power. 

Ralph  R.  Laxton. 

It  is  certainly  preferable  to  run  single-phase  motors  up  to 
at  least  lo  horse-power,  even  in  a  three-phase  system,  both  on 
account  of  the  smaller  cost  of  transformers  and  the  smaller 
maintenance  expense.  H.  J.  Meyer. 

It  would  be  preferable  to  use  single-phase  motors  on  account 
of  the  saving  in  transformer  cost  and  losses,  and  simplified  meter 
and  other  connections.  A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

The  use  of  single-phase  induction  motors  in  sizes  up  to  15 
horse-power  should  prove  entirely  satisfactory.  Tlie  three-phase 
motors  not  only  call  for  an  additional  wire,  but  also  for  one  or  two 
additional  transformers,  thus  calling  for  additional  fixed  charges 
to  the  station.  A.  Balsley. 
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QUESTIONS 
A 

Question  BUILDINGS 

A  I  Does  it  pay  to  build  brick  or  stone  substations  for  mines  and 
smelters? — p.  3. 

A  2  What  is  the  best  floor  construction  for  different  types  of  central 
stations? — p.   4. 

A  3  What  kind  of  roof  construction  on  brick  engine-room  is  best; 
one  that  will  not  drop  condensation  on  dynamos ;  one  that  will 
be   fireproof? — p.    5. 

A  4  What  kind  of  roofing  is  best  for  a  station  roof  that  is  flat,  but 
with  sufficient  pitch  to  allow  water  to  run  to  conductor  pipe? 
-p.  6. 

A  5  What  is  the  best  fireproof  and  non-corroding  covering  for  boiler- 
rooms? — p.  6. 

A  6  Why  does  a  tin  roof  pit  and  rust  through  near  a  water  storage 
(hot)  on  the  roof,  while  the  rest  remains  good? — p.  7. 

A  7  Is  the  expenditure  in  hand-power  cranes,  and  resulting  expendi- 
tures in  extra  strength  and  height  of  walls,  warranted  in 
buildings  for  rotary-converter  or  motor-generator  substations? 
—p.  7. 

A  8  Is  there  any  satisfactory  battery-room  floor  material  other  than 
vitrified  tile  or  brick  in  use?  If  so,  what  is  the  method  used 
in  laying? — p.  9. 

B 

Water- Wheels,  Water- Power,   Etc. 

B     I     Is  there  any  remedy  for  anchor  ice? — p.  10. 

B  2  Is  there  a  method  of  preventing  slush  ice  from  forming  on  water- 
wheels? — p.  12. 

B  3  I  have  a  75-foot  head  of  water  and  want  to  develop  a  maximum 
of  150  horse-power,  but  will  use  from  40  to  75  horse-power 
most  of  the  time.  What  would  be  the  best  sizes  of  water- 
wheels? — p.  13. 

B  4  What  is  the  general  efficiency  of  a  water-power  plant  at  low 
heads? — p.  13. 

B  5  What  heads  are  most  suitable  (a)  for  turbines?  (b)  for  impulse 
wheels? — p.  14. 

B  6  What  instruments  and  what  method  are  best  for  recording  the 
head  of  water  where  instrument  for  recording  height  above 
the  dam  must  be  located  a  considerable  distance  from  power 
station,  and  where  head  is  often  cut  down  by  back-water  in 
tail  race? — p.   14. 
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Question 
B    7 


B    8 


B 

9 

B 

10 

B 

rr 

B 

12 

B 

13 

What  per  cent  variation  of  speed  can  be  reasonably  expected  in 
practice  on  water-wheels  driving  a  railway  load,  the  wheels 
being  equipped   with  Lombard   governors? — p,    15, 

How  close  can  a  water-wheel  governor  be  made  to  regulate  under 
low  heads  (from  7  to  30  feet)  operating  on  wheel  having  bal- 
anced register  gates  and  a  momentary  load  change  of  50  per 
cent  of  the  wheel   capacity? — p.    15. 

(a)  Why  is  wood  used  as  a  bearing  in  water-wheels?  (h)  What 
is  the  best   lubricant  for  such   bearings? — p.    16. 

Has  any  practical  method  been  in  use  to  take  the  place  of  bevel 
gears  on  waler-wheel  transmission  on  wheels  of  100  horse- 
power and  larger? — p.  16. 

What  percentage  of  the  power  is  lost  in  a  bevel  mortise  wheel 
set  on  a  vertical  water-wheel? — p,   17. 

How  many  months  can  a  water-power  plant  afford  to  use  a  steam 
auxiliary? — p.   17, 

In  a  projected  water-power  development  using  a  dam  and  head 
20  feet  high  what  objections  would  there  be  to  making  the 
powerhonsc  a  part  of  the  dam  when  the  natural  conditions  are 
favorable  ? — p.   18. 

What  percentage  of  friction  is  there  in  a  rope  drive  from  vertical 
water* wheel  to  horizontal  shaft? — p.    19. 

In  a  water-power  plant  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  Hoor 
space  is  it  profitable  to  belt  or  gear  the  generator  to  the  water- 
wheel  on  a  200-kiIowatt  generator?     Give  reasons. — p.   ig. 

Is  it  good  engineering  to  erect  four  or  more  water-wheels  on  one 
horizontal  shaft  in  order  to  get  speed  under  low  heads  for 
direct  connection  to  generator? — p.  20. 

What  is  the  safest  means  of  preventing  bursting  of  penstock  when 
water-wheel  gates  are  suddenly  closed?-^,  20. 


Feeb  Water^  Heaters  and  Pumps 

C    I     Please  give  a  formula  for  boiler  compound  for  water  in  which 

there  is  a  heavy  lime  deposit. — p.  21. 
C    2    Which  is  preferable — to  treat  the  water  before  it  enters  boilers 

or  to  use  a  high-fire  kerosene  and  mechanical  cleaner? — p,  22, 
C    3    Does  not  kerosene  oil.  being  itself  a  condensation  from  a  still, 

vaporize  before  any  benefit  is  derived  when  fed  into  working 

boilers  to  prevent  scale? — p.  23. 
C    4    Why  do  boiler- feed  pipes  coat  on  the  instde  with  magnesia  at  the 

end  inside  the  boiler  more  than  they  do  anywhere  in  the  run 

of  the  pipe? — p.  24. 
C    5    How  would  you  keep  feed-water  pipes  clear  of  scale  where  the 

water  is  exceptionally  full  of  magnesia  carbonate? — p.  25. 
C    6    Is  it  good  engineering  to  place  heater  between  engine  and  con* 

denser? — p.  26. 
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D  ?  What  kind  of  coal  is  the  better  to  use»  from  an  economical  stand- 
pCJint,  rice  or  buckwheat,  when  the  difference  in  price  is  $1,50 
to  $2.00  per  ton? — p.  41. 

D  J  In  a  hand-fired  plant,  with  limited  boiler  capacity,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  cheapest  fuel,  bituminous  screenings,  run  of  mine 
or  lump? — p.  41, 

D  4  What  experience  have  you  had  with  use  of  slack  coal  in  connec- 
tion with  automatic  stokers,  and  what  grade  have  you  found 
most  satisfactory,  very*  fine  slack,  mixture  of  slack  and  pea,  or 
slack,  pea  and  nut,  or  only  pea  or  nut  sizes? — p.  42, 

D  5  With  a  smtjke  ordinance  in  force,  and  with  fuel  prices  as  fol- 
lows^bitnminons  (run  of  mine),  $2.95  per  ton;  anthracite,  pea, 
$330  Pt^r  ton;  anthracite  No,  i,  buckwheat,  $2.70  per  ton; 
anthracite  No.  2,  buckwheat,  $2.05  per  ton;  anthracite  No.  3, 
buckwheat,  $1,80  per  ton — which  would  he  the  more  economical 
fuel  or  mixture  to  use  (a)  with  natural  draft,  (b)  with  forced 
draft?-— p.  4J, 

D  6  (a)  Do  you  weigh  your  coal  as  it  comes  from  barge  or  cars  and 
check  up  bill  of  lading  for  weight?  (b)  What  redress  has 
been  obtained  in  case  of  shortage? — p,  44. 

D  7  (a)  What  success  has  been  met  with  by  companies  who  buy  coal 
on  the  basis  of  the  heat  values  contained  therein,  determined 
by  calorimeter  test  and  chemical  analysis?  (b)  What  is  the 
standard  specification  for  heat  value  and  chemical  analysis, 
and  what  penalty  is  imposed  for  non-fulfillment  of  contract 
made  on  above  basis?  (c)  WHiat  is  the  method  used  for  the 
sampling  of  ihe  coal,  and  (d)  what  is  the  method  of  settling 
differences  shown  by  analysis  made  by  several  chemists,  which 
do  not  check  with  each  other? — p.  45. 

D  8  What  is  the  best  method  of  firing  coke?  In  a  plant  where  both 
coke  and  soft  coal  must  be  used  should  the  two  fuels  be  mixed 
or  fired  separately? — p.  47. 

D  9  Is  one  and  a  half  loads  of  pine  wood  excessive  for  a  seven  hours' 
run  with  an  average  load  of  26  amperes,  iioo  volts? — p.  48. 

D  10     Is  peal  in  practical  use  as  power  fuel  in  the  United  Stales? — p.  49. 

D  II  Have  you  had  experience  with  oil  as  a  fuel?  If  so,  how  has  the 
cost  compared  with  coal,  taking  into  consideraticm  all  labor 
and  handling  factors?  Have  you  had  any  trouble  by  reason 
of  uncertain  deliveries? — p.  49. 

D  12  Can  bituminous  coal  be  prevented  from  heating  by  insetting  per- 
forated pipes  in  the  coal  and  forcing  air  through  it  at  stated 
intervals,  or  by  any  method  of  ventilation? — p,  50, 

D  13     Is  it  safe  to  store  bituminous  screenings  within  the  boiler-room? 

If  so,  how  much  may  safely  be  stored,  and  how  long  can  it 

remain  in  storage? — p.  51. 

D  14    Which  of  the  following  is  the  best  standard  by  which  to  judge 

the  value  of  coal :    Percentage  of  ash,  its  size  or  heating  power? 
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What  is  the  cost  of  crushing  and  conveying  coal  per  ton  in  sta- 
tions where  no  hand  shoveling  is  necessary? — p.  52. 

In  a  steam  plant  with  25  per  cent  load  factor,  non -con  den  sing, 
5  pounds  back  pressure,  i6a  pounds  pressure,  200  degrees 
superheat,  2000-lvilowatt  capacity,  engines  20  feet  from  boilers, 
chain-grate  B.  &  W.  stokers,  \N'hat  amount  of  run  of  mine  coal 
per  kilowatt-hour  at  station  'bus-bars?  System  direct-current, 
low-tension,  24  hours  per  day  run. — p.  53. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  firing  the  western  lignite,  that  the 
combustion  of  the  hydrocarbons  may  be  complete? — p.  54, 

E 

Boilers   and   Mechanical   Stokers 

What  is  a  good,  handy  rule  for  determining  horse-power  of 
boilers? — p.  54. 

Has  the  efficiency  of  boilers  been  increased  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  and  if  not,  why  not? — p.  57. 

What  is  the  rate  of  evaporation  per  povmd  of  fuel  for  return 
tubular  and  intemally  fired  marine*type  boilers? — ^p.  57. 

Is  a  Scotch  or  water- tube  boiler  best  adapted  to  operate  an  elec- 
tric plant  16  hours  daily,  variable  load?^ — p.  58. 

What  experience  has  been  had  with  spiral  or  other  form  of  baffle 
plates  in  the  tubes  of  water-tube  boilers  and  feed-water  heal- 
ers?   Is  their  use  an  advantage  or  otlierwise? — p.  59. 

Has  any  member  had  experience  with  corrugated  furnace  inter- 
nally fired  boilers,  and  if  so,  what  are  the  results? — p.  59, 

What  kind  of  burner  should  be  used,  and  how  should  the  boilers 
be  built  inside,  to  give  the  best  oil  combustion? — p,  59. 

What  special  features  would  be  required  io  a  furnace  designed 
to  burn  Iowa  block  coal? — p.  59. 

What  is  the  best  ratio  of  grate  to  heating  surface  in  a  wood-fired 
furnace,  and  how  much  wood  is  burned  per  square  foot  of 
grate  area? — p.  60: 

Give  any  records  of  experience  you  have  concerning  burning  of 
coal  in  an  electric-light  plant  at  a  rate  exceeding  30  pounds 
per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour — p.  60. 

Are  mechanical  stokers  recommended  for  small  plants  of,  say, 
from  100  to  500  horse-power?    Of  2500  horse-power? — p.  60. 

Is  there  an  actual  saving  in  using  stokers,  irrespective  of  cost  or 
quality  of  coal? — p,  62. 

What  is  the  gain  from  the  use  of  mechanical  stokers?  Is  the 
efficiency  of  the  boilers  increased?  With  stokers,  can  a  cheaper 
grade  of  coal  be  burned? — p.  63, 

What  is  the  cost  of  repairs  on  various  types  of  stoker  grates,  in- 
cluding repairs  to  brickwork,  inside  of  furnace?  In  answering 
state  make  and  horse-power  of  boiler,  make  and  surface  of 
grate,  and  effective  draft,  whether  draft  is  natural,  induced  or 
forced. — p.  64. 
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Do  smoke-consumers  burn  the  smoke  or  prevent  the  making  of 
it?    Do  they  reduce  the  expense  of  runnmg  the  boilers? — p.  64* 

Is  blowing  flues  with  steam  injurious  to  the  tubes,  and  if  so.  in 
what  vvay?-^.  65, 

Is  it  better  to  expand  boiler  tubes  with  boiler  full  or  empty? 
—p.  66. 

Is  there  any  other  method  in  use  giving  successful  results  for 
keeping  the  external  surfaces  of  tubes  free  from  soot  in  a 
water-lube  boiler  of  the  Babcock  type  than  the  ordinary 
method  of  blowing  with  steam  or  air   (by  hand)  ? — p.  67. 

We  have  two  boilers  that  we  do  not  use ;  what  is  the  best  way 
to  keep  them  in  good  condition — keep  them  filled  with  water, 
steam  them  once  a  month,  or  drj'  them  out  and  let  them  re- 
main so  until  we  want  to  use  them  again? — p,  67, 

Supposing  a  boiler  lire  had  been  banked  and,  bank  becoming  hot, 
pressure  had  risen;  also  that  safety  valve  had  stuck  and  pres- 
sure on  a  100-pound  boiler  w*as  found  to  have  run  up  to,  say* 
175  pounds;  would  the  sudden  opening  of  safety  valve  be  at- 
tended with   any   disastrous   results? — p.   70, 

Operating  three  boilers  loaded  at  peak,  is  it  economy  to  cut  off 
one  and  bank  when  load  falls  within  capacity  of  two? — p.  71. 

Has  any  one  tried  the  storage  of  heat  or  steam  in  a  large  boiler 
plant  by  banking  all  the  fires  but  one  and  supplying  steam 
from  that  one  to  maintain  pressure  in  the  idle  ones,  and  if  so» 
what  were  the  results? — p.  72, 

What  is  the  principal  cause  of  and  remedy  for  rapid  deterioration 
in  axles  and  wheels  of  gravity-bucket  continuous  coal-and-ash 
conveyor  systems? — p.  73. 

What  is  the  smallest  amount  of  grate  surface,  measured  in  square 
feet  per  kilowatt,  required  to  produce  the  amount  of  steam  de- 
manded at  the  time  of  the  peak  of  the  load? — p.  74. 

Are  there  any  furnaces  for  burning  bituminous  coal  that  are 
absolutely  smokeless? — p.  75- 

In  a  central  station  having  an  annual  output  of  about  2,000,000 
kilowatt-hours  what  figure  would  represent  good  practice  in 
boiler-room  labor  per  kilowatt-hour,  coal  and  ashes  being  han- 
dled by  hand? — p.  76. 

Is  there  any  efficient  apparatus  on  the  market  for  directly  deter- 
mining the  percentage  of  C0«  in  the  waste  gases  passing  frotn 
the  boiler? — p.  76* 

What  is  the  proper  mixture  for  filling  fusible  plugs  in  boilers 
carrying  no  pounds  steam?  Plugs  are  protection  against  low 
water. — p.  77* 

Doe*  a  clean,  smokeless  chimney  in  itself  possess  a  money  value 
through  its  effect  on  the  community?  In  other  words,  does 
it  represent  a  value  other  than  possible  saving  of  fuel  to  the 
owner? — p.  77' 
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F    1 
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F 

Forced  Draft,  Blowers  anu  Stacks 
Which  is  the  more  economical  system — forced  or  induced  draft? 

How  mtioh  can  the  capacity  of  a  battery  of  boilers  be  increased 
by  the  use  of  induced  draft  or  forced  draft? — p.  79. 

Is  there  an  actual  gain  in  using  forced  or  induced  draft  o^cr 
natural  draft,  with  (frate  and  heating  surface  properly  propor- 
tioned for  forced  draft ?^p.  80, 

Is  mechanical  draft  desirable  for  one  6a- inch  by  16- foot  fire*tube 
boiler»  worked  intermittently? — p.   80. 

Which  is  the  better  practice  in  a  station  of  600  horse-power — to 
use  forced  draft  and  economizers  or  to  have  a  %oqA  chimney? 
~p,  81. 

Has  rny  one  tried  an  all-concrete  stack,  or  a  concrete  stack  base 
with  smoke  flue  entering  the  concrete,  without  having  same 
lintrd  with  fire-hrick?    If  so^  what  has  been  the  result  ?^ — p.  83. 

What  is  the  minimum  allowable  height  for  the  lining  of  self- 
supporting  steel   stacks? — p.  83. 

What  is  the  value  of  mechanical-draft  apparatus  as  an  auxiliary 
means  for  producing  excess  boiler  capacity  during  peak  of  the 
load?— p.  84. 


Piping,  Condensers,  Etc, 

G  I  What  is  the  be^^t  gasket  material  for  steam  headers  carrying  super- 
heated steam  at   175  pounds  pressure? — p.  85, 

G  2  What  kind  of  gaskets  are  the  best  to  use  under  the  bonnets  of 
8-inch  to  16-inch  steam  \*alves,  operating  under  180  pounds 
pressure,   with    150  degrees  superheat? — p,   86, 

G  3  What  has  been  found  to  give  best  results  for  making  and  keeping 
flaiige  joints  light  on  >team  pipes  with  a  pressure  of  150  pounds 
or  more,  with   saturated  or  *.upcrlieated  steam? — p.  ^j, 

G  4  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  using  globe  valves 
with  metal  discs  and  seats  on  a  steam  main  from  6  to  12  inches 
in  size:  steam  pressure  150  pounds,  with  too  degrees  or  more 
superheat? — p,  88. 

G  5  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  use  of  spiral-riveted,  galvanized  pipe 
for  exhaust  between  engine  and  condenser? — p.  88. 

G  6  Has  any  trouble  been  experienced,  from  electrolysis  or  other* 
wise,  in  the  use  of  iron  fittings  in  CLmneclion  with  brass  pipe 
for  boiler-feed  lines? — p.  89, 

G  7  A  prominent  boiler  insurance  company  advocates  placing  the 
check  valve  before  the  stop  valve  in  the  boiler-feed  connection 
to  main  water  line.  Would  it  not  be  better  practice  to  reverse 
this  arrangement? — p,  89. 
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15 

G 

16 

G 

J7 

G 

18 

G 

19 

G  20 


C23 


Is  it  as  necessary  to  drip  steam  mains  carrying  superheated  steam 
as  those  carrying  saturated  steam? — p,  pr. 

Modern  pr«ictice  tends  toward  the  use  of  smaller  steam  lines. 
What  velocity  of  steam  should  be  used  in  designing  same? 
—p.  92^ 

(a)  What  formulas  should  be  used  for  diameters  of  steam  pipes 
in  a  large  electric  pDwer  plant  using  steam  at  160  pownds  pres- 
sure? (b)  What  drop  in  steam  pressure  would  you  allow  in 
a  run  of  joo  feet?  (c)  What  rule  would  you  use  for  propor- 
tioning the  exhaust  pipe  leading  to  the  condenser,  the  distance 
being  50  feet? — p.  93. 

What  has  been  the  experience  with  painting  in  different  colors, 
and  stenciling  near  valves,  steam,  water  and  other  pipes,  as  in 
marine  practice,  especially  as  for  guidance  of  the  men  and 
increasing  the  reliability  of  plant? — p.  94. 

Do  you  advocate  a  heater  between  engines  and  condenser  when 
two  or  more  engines  are  piped  lo  one  condenser? — p,  94. 

What  are  the  ad\4ntages  of  a  Holly  steam  loop  aver  a  steam- 
driven  receiver  pump? — p.  94, 

Which  is  considered  the  best  practice  as  regards  the  disposition 
of  exhaust  steam  from  air  pumps — ^to  turn  it  into  the  condenser, 
into  the  air   through   a   heater,   or   into  the   engine   receiver? 

— p^  gs- 

Which  is  the  more  efficient  mcthcxl  for  surface  condensers — the 
parallel  flow  or  counter-current  flow? — p,  96. 

What  is  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  removing  the  oil  from 
exhaust  steam  so  that  the  condensed  steam  can  be  used  as  a 
boiler  feed? — p.  97* 

Which  are  the  more  reliable  under  all  conditions — single,  direct- 
acting  or  ciupk*x  condenser  pumps  ?^-p,  98. 

Which  are  preferable  on  condensers  for  turbine  units — steam  or 
electrically- driven  circulating  and  air  pumps? — p.  98. 

For  maximum  economy  in  a  cooling  tower,  what  are  the  relations 
between  the  velocity,  humidity  and  inlet  temperature  of  the 
air  and  the  circulation  of  the  cooling  water? — p,  99. 

Under  what  conditions  would  it  be  advisable  to  use  a  cooling 
tower  condensing  outfit  for  small  or  moderate  sized  electric- 
light  plants  (a)  with  reciprocating  steam  engines?  (b)  with 
turbines? — p,  99. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  shellfish  in 
the  suction  of  the  condenser? — p.  99. 

To  what  one  or  more  causes  in  operation  or  to  what  shortcom- 
ings in  design  or  construction  do  you  attribute  the  failure  lo 
secure  guaranteed  or  expected  vacuum  in  the  everyday  opera- 
tion of  surface  condenser  plants,  cither  with  turbines  or  with 
steam  engines? — p.  100. 

Which  is  the   best  location  for  the  steam  header  and  auxiliary 
piping — engine-room,      boiler-room      or     separate     chamber? 
— p.  TOI. 
.  2—34 
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G  24    What  are  the  advantages  of  a  surface  condensing  system  over 
other  methods  of  condensing  the  exhaust  steam  from  turbines  ? 

— p,  lOI. 
G  25  (a)  What  is  relative  power  consumed  by  surface  condensers  and 
thci  barometric  lypc,  m  their  aiixiHi^nes,  for  the  ^ame  vacuum? 
(b)  What  is  the  chance  of  losing  vacuum  on  throwing  off  or 
on  full  load  at  once  with  barometric  type  of  condenser?  (c) 
What  is  the  power  consumed  by  auxiliaries  (condensing)  for 
high  vacuum? — p.  102. 


H 

Engines 

H  I  Is  there  any  known  formula  for  finding  the  horse-power  of  a 
gas  engine  when  the  B.  t.  u,  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  is  known? 
— p.   102, 

H  2  What  is  ihe  average  gas  con<iitmption  per  horsc-power  of  the 
average  gas  engine  at  one-quarter,  one-half,  three-quarters  and 
full  load?  In  each  case  please  state  the  B.  t,  u.  of  the  gas  per 
cubic  fool  and  the  pressure  under  which  it  was  metered. 
—p.  103. 

H  3  What  arc  the  actual  running  efficiencies  and  perfomiances  of  ga^ 
engines  with  producer  gas,  and  the  actual  costs  of  plant,  fuel. 
repairs  and  depreciation,  as  compared  with  the  average  steam- 
engine  or  turbine  plant? — p.   105. 

H  4  Is  a  gas  engine  and  suction  or  pressure  gas  producer  plant  of  100 
horse-power  desirable  as  an  auxiliary  to  a  w*ater-power  where 
cue  of  the  prime  considerations  is  quick  and  easy  starting 
with  small  extra  labor,  in  order  that  the  regular  force  need 
not  be  increased? — p*  106. 

H  5  Whil  has  been  the  development  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
internal-combustion  engines  to  carry  light  day  loads  in  plants 
of  5000  lights  capacity  and  under,  where  steam  is  used  for  peak 
load?  The  case  we  have  in  mind  would  involve  a  50-kw  unit, 
— p.  106. 

H  6  In  view  of  the  guarantee  made  by  manufacturers  of  gas  engines 
and  producers  of  one  brakc-hp-hour  per  pound  of  coke  or 
anthracite  coal,  why  are  not  such  outfits  more  generally  in- 
installed? — p.  107. 

H  7  (a)  What  is  being  done  with  regard  to  running  gas  engines 
direct-connected  or  direct-belted  to  another  shaft  which  is 
already  driven  by  steam  engines?  (b)  Will  the  gas  engine 
operate  satisfactorily  connected  with  steam-driven  machinery? 
— P    107. 

H    8    (a)  Which  have  you  found   to  be  the  cheapest  power — steam 
.     engines,  steam  turbines,  gas  engines  running  on  producer  gas 
or  Diesel  engines?     (b)  Why  arc  not  the  Diesel  engines  more 
used? — p.   108. 
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H     9 


H  10 


H  ir 


H  12 


H  16 


H  21 


(a)  Are  there  any  clectnc -light  stations  in  the  East  using  oil 
engines  of  the  Diesel  type,  and  if  so,  how  does  the  cost  per 
kilowatt  for  fuel  compare  with  that  of  steam  engines  with 
coal  at  the  prices  prevalent  in  New  England,  or,  say.  $4,00  to 
$4.25  per  ton?  (b)  Will  the  repairs  and  charges  for  deprecia- 
tion offset  the  saving?  (c)  Is  this  service  to  be  relied  on? 
— p.  no. 

What  arc  the  ratios  of  fuel  consuniption  per  indicated  horse- 
power of  the  American  Diesel  engine  and  a  first-class  single- 
cyhnder  Corliss  engine  of  standard  type  running  non-condens- 
ing steam  at  no  pounds  and  cutting  off  at  one-fowrth  stroke? 
^— p.  no. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  a  modern,  well-built  vertical  cross- 
compound  engine  of  1000  horse -power  should  not  be  run  at 
1000  feet  piston  speed  per  minute? — p.  in. 

What  is  the  difference  in  economy  at  half  load  and  upward  be- 
tween non-condensing  engines,  125  pounds  pressure,  and  a 
simple  engine  working  at  same  pressure?  Engines*  say,  of  100 
or  200  horse-power.— p,  in. 

How  does  the  economy  of  medium-speed  4-valve  engines,  other 
than  those  of  the  Corliss  type,  compare  with  that  of  high-speed 
compound  engines  ?^ — p.  112. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  nf  r.p.m.  at  which  a  standard  make 
of  Corliss  engine  of  ihe  auiomatic  releasing  valve  gear  type 
may  be  safely  and  economically  operated? — p.  n2. 

What  advantages  in  overload  capacity  can  be  obtained  by  equip- 
ping Corliss  engines  with  separate  eccentrics  for  steam  and 
exhaust  valves? — p,   113. 

(a)  Have  you  had  experience  with  4-valve  (Corliss  or  other) 
engines  with  two  eccentrics  and  a  shaft  governor?  (b)  Are 
they  not  likely  to  replace,  for  general  electric  power  plant  pur- 
p«3scs,  the  regular  style  of  Corliss  engine? — p.   n4. 

Whioh  is  the  more  economical — medium-speed  belted  Corliss  or 
high-speed  direct-connected   automatic? — p.    n4. 

Is  there  more  or  less  leakage  through  valves  and  pistons  with 
superheated  steam  than  with  dry  saturated  steam,  pressure 
being  the  same? — p,  115. 

W1iat  has  been  found  to  give  best  results  in  practice  with'  regard 
to  leak?»ge,  friction  and  wear  in  piston-valve  engines — ^plain 
piston  valves  or  adjustable? — p.   115. 

In  an  ordinary  compound-condensing  engine  which  is  the  more 
economical   (and  why) — 3.  low  receiver  pressure   (as  6  pounds) 


or  medium  pressure  (as  8  or  10  pounds) 


?^i 


p.  US- 


Dots  the  term  "clearance*'  in  an  engine  cylinder  apply  only  to 
the  space  between  piston  and  head  when  on  the  dead  centre,  or 
does  it  include  the  passageways  from  valve  to  cylinder? 
— p.   116, 
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What  is  the  usual  per  cent  of  clearance  in  (a)  a  high-speed  auto- 
matic engine;    (b)    in    the  Corliss? — p.    118. 

Are  phosphor-bronze  piston  packing  rings  better  than  cast-iron 
when  using  superheated  steam,  say  from  Soo  to  750  deigrees 
Fahrenheit? — p.   119. 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  governor  of  a  centre-crank 
engine,  direct-connected  to  a  multipolar  generator,  from  vibrat- 
ing or  shivering  when  running  with  or  without  a  load?  In 
the  case  referred  to  everything  has  been  done  to  see  that  the 
engfinc  is  in  perfect  line  and  in  good  working  condition  by  the 
builders.  Steam  distribution  has  been  changed  in  every  way 
possible  and  a  second  governor  wheel  with  a  different  pattern 
governor  has  been  tried. — p.    Iig. 

In  operating  a  non-condensing  compound  engine  under  light 
loads,  does  it  conduce  to  economy  to  run  with  tow  boiler  pres- 
sure during  the  light-load  period? — p.   120. 

What  per  cent  of  loss  should  be  figured  between  the  indicated 
horse-power  of  a  Corlisii  engine  at  too  rp.m.  and  a  belted 
generator  at  475  r.p.m,  at  50  per  cent  load  and  full  load? 
—p.   121. 

Is  not  the  small  belted  unit  for  stations  up  to  400'hp  with  short- 
load  peak  and  30  to  loo-kw  aJ  I -night  Jf>ad  more  economical  than 
larger,  200  to  400-kw  units,  direct-connected,  where  fuel  is 
only  $1.00  per  ton?  Docs  it  not  make  a  more  flexible  statioti 
to  operate,  with  less  liability  to  disablement? — p.  122, 

Why  do  stations  continue  to  use  the  most  uneconomical  engines 
for  20  hours  of  the  day  and  the  best  of  power  for  the  four 
hours  remaining? — p.   123. 

What  changes  are  necessary  in  a  Corliss  engine  with  double 
eccentric  to  get  more  compression  in  the  crank  end  of  cylinder 
when  the  reach  rod  from  wrist  plate  to  exhaust  valve  has  been 
adjusted  all  that  tt  will  allow? — p.   124, 


1     1    ^ow  far  is  it  profitable  to  carry  the  superheating  of  steam  for  use 

in  turbines? — p.  124. 
I     2     What    steam    pressure   and    what    degree   of   superheat    are    best 

suited  to  steam  turbines? — p.  125, 
I    3     In  what  percentage  does  the  degree  of  vacuum  and  of  superheating 

affect  the  economy  of  turbines? — p,  125. 
I     4    What  are  the  arguments  for  and  against  steam  turbines  as  com- 
pared with  reciprocating  engines  when  same  arc  to  be  operated 

non-condensing? — p.  126, 
I     5     Wotdd  it  be  advisable  to  use  steam   turbines  where  the  exhaust 

steam   is  used  for  healing,  giving  a  back  pressure  of  3  to  lo 

pounds? — p.  126. 
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I  6  With  a  load  factor  of  about  40  per  cent,  with  a  jet  condenser 
giving  an  average  of  26  inches  vacuum,  would  a  400-kw  steam 
turbine  set  operate  as  cheaply,  fixed  expense  included,  as  a  com- 
pound Corliss  non-condensing  engine? — p.  127. 

I  7  Is  the  sieara  turbine  advisable  for  small  staiicms?  State  minimum 
size  of  units.— p>  127, 

I  8  Are  turbines  of  small  capacity  as  efficient  under  variable  loads, 
such  as  exist  m  a  small  railway  power-house,  as  small  steam 
engines   of  the   same  capacity? — p.   127, 

I  9  Will  some  of  the  companies  who  are  operating  steam  turbines 
give  the  pounds  of  coal  (giving  B.  L  u.  per  pound)  necessary 
to  produce  a  kilowatt-hour  at  the  switchboard?^^.   127. 

I  10  Does  a  steam  turbine  require  more  or  less  pounds  of  steam  per 
kilowatt-hour  output  at  switchboard  than  same  size  unit  Cor- 
liss compound'condensing  engine,  both  running  at  175  pounds 
steam  pressure,  150  degrees  Fahrenheit  superheat,  and  27-inch 
vacuum? — p.  128. 

I  It  What  is  the  monetarj^  and  sustained  overload  capacity  of  the 
steam  turbine  compared  with  that  of  the  Corliss  engine? 
—p.  128. 

I  12  Is  not  the  inertia  governor  better  adapted  for  steam  turbines  than 
the  purely  centrifugal  governor? — p.   129. 

I  13  How  long  will  steel  buckets  in  steam  turbines  withstand  the 
effects  of  wet  steam*  pressure  140  pounds,  before  they  wear 
sufficiently  to  decrease  the  steam  economy  by  10  per  cent? 
—p.  129. 

1  14  (a)  WTiat  is  the  wear  on  turbine  vines,  and  how  docs  this  change 
their  clearance,  and  (b)  what  type  of  turbine  is  least  affected  by 
change  in  clearance  ?^ — p.   129. 

I  15  W^hat  difficulties  have  developed  in  the  practical  operation  of 
steam  turbines? — p,   129. 


District  Heatixg 

J  I  Docs  steam  reduced  from  lOO  pounds  to  i  pound  through  a  re- 
ducing valve  contain  more  heat  than  steam  from  exhaust  at  one 
pound,  or  than  steam  generated  at  one  pound ;  if  not,  what 
becomes  of  the  energy  that  is  apparently  lost? — p.  130. 

J  2  Docs  district  heating  justify  the  expenditure  in  towns  where  heat 
does  not  have  to  be  distributed  further  than  1000  feet  from 
the  centra)  station,  where  the  heating  amounts  to  between 
50.000  and   100,000  square  feet? — p.    132. 

J  3  Does  district  heating  pay  if  you  go  beyond  the  amount  of  exhaust 
steam  furnished  by  your  engines;  if  so,  at  what  price?  (Give 
price  and  heat  value  of  coaL) — p.  133, 

J  4  Will  it  be  a  proper  thing  to  put  a  centrifugal  pump  on  the  return 
main  of  a   hot-water  main    that  has  a  back  pressure  of   10 
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pounds  one  mile  away  from  the  station?  There  is  a  sag  of 
6  feet  in  our  main  at  that  point ;  the  mains  are  of  same  size, 
supply  and  return.  Most  of  this  distance  is  down  grade. 
—p.  134- 

In  operating  district  steam-heating  plant  on  Paul  vacuum  system 
we  find  it  impossible  to  maintain  vacuum;  what  is  the  most 
probable  reason  for  same? — p,  134, 

Under  what  conditions  does  district  heating  from  a  central  sta- 
tion pay? — p.  135. 

(a)  Has  any  one  tried  using  a  double-expansion  joint  on  the 
steam  mains  instead  of  the  variators?  If  so,  with  what  suc- 
cess? (h)  Have  they  been  able  to  insulate  the  mains  from 
the  frost  as  well  with  this  as  where  bricked  over  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  variators  are  covered? — p.  136, 

Will  it  be  good  investment  to  install  heating  system  in  a  town  of 
5000,  laying  2000  feet  of  pipe,  no  day  load,  but  station  running 
16  hours  per  day,  w^ith  peak  from  150  to  200  kilowatts,  slack  at 
50  cents  in  bin,  domestic  coal  at  $2.50?  Town  already  has  a 
number  of  steam-heating  plants  in  business  houses. — p.  136. 

Is  there  a  meter  for  steam  heating  that  gives  reasonably  accurate 
results  and  reliable  service? — p,  137, 

What  is  the  economical  limit  of  distance  for  the  transmission  of 
heat  by  steam  or  hot  water  in  district  heating?  What  **head'* 
in  pounds  per  square  inch  is  required  per  looo  feet  of  line  for 
the  transmission  of  heat  by  steam  at  the  pressure  employed? 
—p.  138^ 

To  what  extent  is  it  economical  to  supply  exhaust  steam  for 
heating? — p.  139. 

(a)  Is  it  not  time  to  place  **district  heating"  in  its  proper  place 
as  a  business  by  itself?  (b)  Can  it  be  made  to  pay  its  own 
way?  (c)  What  is  the  ideal  method  of  making  charges  for 
this  ideal  heat?  (d)  Provided  regulation  at  plant  is  good,  has 
any  efficiency  been  gained  by  use  of  regulators  on  houses  for 
hot-water  healing  from  actual  reliable  tests? — p,  140, 

Which  is  the  better  plan  where  a  new  lighting  and  power  com- 
pany  is  establishing  a  station  with  nn  expected  annual  load 
factor  of  30  per  cent,  24  hours'  lighting  service — to  operate 
the  healing  system  with  liv^e  steiim  and  engines  of  the  highest 
possible  efficiency  for  generating  current,  or  lo  use  engines  of 
lower  efficiency,  utilizing  exhaust  for  heatmg?^ — p.  142, 

Why  is  better  circulation  secured  with  exhaust  steam  at  any 
pressure  than  with  live  steam  at  the  same  pressure  supplied 
through  a  reducing  valve? — p,   143. 

How  can  a  read iness-lo- serve  cfiargc  be  incorporated  in  a  meter 
rate  for  heating,  an<l  what  should  such  a  charge  cover? — p.  143. 

What  are  the  best  material  and  method  for  covering  steam  pipes 
in  streets  to  obtain  maximum  efficiency  in  traosoni&sion  of  beat 
units  to  consumers? — p.  144, 
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J  17  Has  any  practical  method  been  devised  for  measuring  quantity 
of  live  steam  delivered  to  district-heating  mains  when  exhaust 
is  insufficient? — p.   144.. 

J  18  How  mtich  more  will  central-staUon  heating  customers  pay  per 
annum  for  central- station  heat  than  the  cost  of  running  their 
own  heating  apparatus  ?— p.  145. 

J  19  How  many,  if  any,  steam  traps  should  be  placed  on  a  steam- 
heating  mnin  of  4000  feet  length,  with  six  right-angled  bends 
in  full  length?— p-  H5- 

J  20  In  laying  street  mains  for  steam  ht^ating  with  exhaust  steam, 
which  will  cause  the  least  trouble  and  have  the  longest  life — 
variators  or  brass-lined  slip  joints? — p.  146. 


K 

Generators  and  Exciters 

K  I  Would  the  vibration  be  objectionable  in  a  direct-current  gen- 
erator direct-connected  through  a  pair  of  bevel  mortise  gears 
to  a  vertical  water-wheel? — p.    146. 

K  2  What  is  better  than  cyhndcr  oil  and  vaseline  for  lubricating  col- 
lector rings? — p.   146. 

K  3  (a)  Should  a  smaJl  central  station  install  polyphase  generators, 
and  (b)  how^  can  the  difficulty  of  balancing  the  circuits  be 
overcome? — p.  147, 

K  4  What  advantages  or  disadvantages  has  an  induction- type  gen- 
erator over  a  revolving-field  type  on  inductive  and  non-induc- 
tive load?^ — p.  15L 

K  5  Under  what  conditions^  if  any,  have  you  found  automatic  circuit- 
opening  devices  advisable  on  generators  or  exciters? — p,  15J. 

K  6  What  are  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  self 
and   separate   excitation    for    large   direct-current   generators? 

K  7  Is  an  induction  motor-driven  exciter  set  ever  advisable  for  alter- 
nating-current generators?^ — p.   154. 

K  8  In  large  power  stations  where  steam  and  electric-driven  exciters 
are  now  both  provided,  which  is  it  more  economical  to  use 
after  starting  up? — p>   155. 

K  9  Is  it  not  a  g«iod  ix>Iicy  to  install  an  exciter  of  double  the  capacity 
required  and  use  an  armature  of  double  the  voltage  and  operate 
at  half  speed  ?^ — p.   J57. 

K  JO  In  connection  with  an  underground  Edison  j-wirc  system  oper- 
ated from  a  substation,  which  of  the  three  methods  of  conver- 
sion from  60-cycIe  alternating  current  to  direct  current — 
namely,  rotary  converters,  induction  motor-generator  sets,  or 
synchronotjs  motor-generator  sets — will  give  best  results  if  a 
heavy  short  should  develop  on  the  3-wirc  direct-current 
system? — p.  158. 
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(a)  What  is  the  probable  difference  in  cost  and  efficiency  at  one* 
half,  three-quarters  and  full  load  between  Uiing  static  trans- 
formers and  a  rotarv^  converter  and  using  a  synchronous  motor- 
generator  set,  the  motor  taking  full  alternating-current  voltage, 
say  66oo  volts?  (b)  What  is  probable  difference  in  case  of  an 
induction  motor-generator  set? — p.  i6i. 

What  are  the  points  in  favor  of  «se  of  air  compressors  for  cen- 
tral-station use  for  cleaning  d>Tiamos,  etc.? — p,  162. 

(a)  What  is  considered  as  the  worki^ng  life  on  a  125-volt,  300- 
kilowatt,  moderate-speed  direct-current  commutator?  (b) 
What  is  annual  expense  for  carbon  brushes? — ^p,  164, 

Is  It  practicable  to  overload  an  incoming  generator  on  a  water 
rheostat  and  thus  lower  its  frequency,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
synchroniz.ed  with  a  generator  that  is  overloaded  and  running 
below^  speed? — p.  165. 

In  the  Dperalion  of  alternators  in  parallel,  driven  by  reciprocating 
engines  and  turbines,  is  there  any  tendency  shown  for  the  tur- 
bine sets  to  take  all  or  nearly  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  station 
load?— p.  165, 

In  the  operation  of  alternators  in  parallel,  driven  by  reciprocating 
engines  and  turbines,  what  tendency,  if  any,  is  shown  for  a 
heavy  cross-current  at  lime  of  sudden  overload  or  short-circuit? 
—p.   167. 

(a)  What  is  found  to  be  the  best  method  of  grounding  the  star 
point  of  large  (looo-kw  or  over)  generators — grounding 
through  one  rheostat  common  to  all  machines,  each  generator 
through  separate  rheostat,  or  otherwise,  and  (b)  what  sort  of 
rheostat  or  connection  to  ground  is  best? — p.  167. 

In  motor-generator  sets  consisting  of  a  polyphase  motor  and 
direct-current  or  alternating-current  generator,  what  advan- 
tages have  induction  over  synchronous  motors? — p.   168, 

Is  it  practical  to  use  a  Hopkinson,  Kapp  or  other  similar  test  on 
two  6-pha5e  rotaries  in  the  substation,  connected  to  run  nor- 
mally in  multiple  from  the  same  *bus-bars,  which  are  supplied 
by  a  5-phasc  line,  a  separate  engme  being  available  at  the  gen- 
erating station?  Assuming  first  that  their  shafts  can  not  be 
interconnected,  and  second,  ihut  they  can  be  interconnected. 
Give  description  of  method  or  connections. — p.   170, 


Storage  BATTEkiEs  and  Boostlr5 
L    I     What  is  the  value  of  storage  batteries  floating  on  exciter  circuits? 

"p.  171. 
L    2    Docs  it  pay  a  small  plant  to  install  batteries?    What  is  the  dc- 

preciation  of  storage-battery  installations? — p.   173. 
L    3    Is  it  not  more  profitable  for  ntedmin-sizcd  plants  to  increase  their 
station  capacity  than  to  put  in  storage  batteries? — p.  174, 
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What  would  be  the  original  cost,  cost  of  operation  and  cost  of 
maintenance  of  a  set  of  acciiniulators  to  operate  200  16-candle- 
power*  no-vok  tamps  three  hours? — p.  175, 

What  is  the  ampere  capacity  of  a  storage  battery  at  high  rates 
of  discharge*  say  the  5.  10.  15,  20.  30  and  45-minute  rate,  in 
terms  of  the  one-hour  rate? — p,   175* 

Can  a  storage  battery  be  success  fully  connected  to  the  Edison 
3- wire  system  so  that  it  will  automatically  charge  or  discharge 
as  she  rise  or  fall  of  the  current  strength  may  demand,  without 
the  care  of  an  operator  at  the  substation? — p.   175. 

Is  there  a  fornmla.  or  what  dctenuines  the  ratio  of  storage- 
battery  capacity  to  total  connected  load  in  large  cities? — p.  176. 

(a)  What  is  the  actual  efficiency  (energy)  obtained  from  a  stor- 
age battery,  (b)  the  efficiency  (quantity)  ? — p.  177. 

Is  it  advisable  to  use  recording  voltmeters  and  ammeters  in  con- 
nection with  the  opera  lion  of  storage  batteries?  If  so,  to  what 
extent  aiwl   for  what  purpose? — p.   177. 

Has  a  simple  method  been  foupd  for  taking  the  acid  fumes  out  of 
the  air  discharged  from  f^lorage-battery  rooms? — p.   178. 

W^hat  results  have  been  obtained  from  use  of  board  separators  in 
storage  batteries? — p.   179. 

What  methods  are  used  in  removing  sediment  from  storage  cells, 
and  which  is  considered  most  satisfactory?^ — p,   179. 

When  a  leak  has  once  developed  in  lead-lined  oak  tanks,  saturat- 
ing the  wood  with  electrolyte^  and  the  leak  in  the  lining  been 
repaired,  cells  mourned  on  porcelain  feet  four  inches  high,  will 
electrolytic  action  set  in  with  a  likelihtxKl  of  pitting  the  lining 
from  the  !)ottom  upward  and  rotting  the  wooden  tank?  If 
not,  what  is  responsible  for  such  action?  If  so,  is  there  any 
known  remedy  other  than  the  replacing  of  tanks,  once  they 
leak?  It  has  taken  place  in  a  number  of  cells  with  entirely 
new  linings  but  old  tanks.^ — p.  180. 

What  paint  or  compound  have  you  found  most  satisfactory  for 
painting  the  outside  of  storage-battery  tanks  to  protect  them 
from  the  action  of  the  acid   fumes ?^-p,   181. 

What  are  the  relative  merits  of  the  booster  and  the  end-cell  switch 
methods  for  battery  regulation  on  light  and  power  systems? 
Is  any  lighting  company  using  the  booster  method  on  a  3- wire 
Edison  system? — p.  181. 

In  what  order  of  importance  do  central-station  companies  regard 
the  functions  of  their  storage  batteries?  (a)  Regulation,  (b) 
Taking  of  the  peak  load-     (c)   Emergency  reserve. — p.   ife 

What  should  be  the  ratio  of  the  battery  capacity  at  the  one  and 
one-quarter  hour  rate  to  the  tctal  generating  capacity  in  cen- 
tral-station systems? — p.   l8iL 

When  sulphate  forms  on  pUtes,  what  is  the  best  method  for 
removing  it? — p.   183. 
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Switchboards,   Instruments   and  Station   Wiring 

What  one  particular  feature  In  your  switchboards,  instruments 
and  station  wiring  has  been  the  greatest  danger  to  reliability 
(a)  to  service  from  your  station?  (b)  From  your  substaljon? 
(c)  What  remedy  did  you  apply? — p,  184. 

What  are  the  principal  troubles  hkely  to  occur  whh  remote- 
controlled  oil  switches  for  pressures  above  5000  volts?  To 
what  causes  have  failures  of  oil  switches  to  open  circuits  been 
attributed?— p.   185, 

What  success  has  been  attained  with  the  "hom-type"  high-ten- 
sion open-air  switch?  Does  not  above  switch  throw  consider- 
able strain  upon  apparatus? — p.   185. 

Arc  soapstone  structures  necessary  in  "bus-bar  installations  of 
high  voltage  and  large  power? — p.   186, 

Should  switchboards  of  large  stations  be  made  self-explanatory; 
i,  e.,  have  the  connections  diagrammatically  indicated  on  the 
face?— p.  186. 

Is  it  not  the  best  policy  to  have  your  switchboard  very  simple — 
to  eliminate  fuses  and  circuit-breakers? — p.  187. 

Is  it  standard  practice  10  place  fuses  in  the  primary  connections 
of  pressure  transformers  supplying  switchboard  voltmeters, 
wattmeters,  etc.? — p.    1S8. 

Is  it  safe  to  operate  a  skeleton  wooden  board  with  a  potential  of 
2000  volts,  having  the  wires  well  insulated  and  using  oil 
switches? — p.   190. 

Is  there  any  satisfactory  and  economical  method  of  feeder  regu- 
lation  for  direct  current  ?^ — p.   191. 

How  do  you  obtain  satisfactory  regulation  on  alternating-current 
60-cycle  distribution  system?  Do  you  use  hand  or  automatic 
regulators? — p.  192, 

Is  the  feeder-pressure  regulator  a  desirable  auxiliary  for  the 
small  central  station? — p.  194. 

What  is  the  advantage  of  taking  hourly  readings  on  all  feeder 
circuit??  Does  their  value  justify  the  use  of  an  extra  man  or 
helper  for  this  purpose? — p,   195. 

How  often  is  it  advisable  to  test  switchboard  instruments? 
—p.  197' 

What  is  the  most  accurate  way  to  check  up  alternating-current 
switchboard  instruments  when  they  arc  used  in  connection  with 
current  and   potential   transformers? — p.    199. 

Which  is  the  best  transformer  instrument  for  use  in  standard- 
izing altematingHTurrent  ammeters — a  Kelvin  balance,  a  current 
dynamometer  or  a  hot-wire  ammeter? — p.  302. 

What  is  the  best  instrument  and  method  to  use  in  standardizing 
alternating-current  voltmeters? — p,  204, 

What  IS  the  best  method  for  determining  the  work  constant  of  a 
watt  dynamometer? — p,  305. 
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M  t8  Which  witi  mean  more  to  the  station  attendant— an  ammeter 
upon  the  generator  panel  on  the  3-phasc  feeder  panel  or  an 
indicating  wattmeter? — p.  206, 

M  ig  Are  separate  current  transformers  necessary  for  the  ammeter  and 
for  the  time-limit  relay  on  alternating-current  feeders,  or  can 
both  instruments  be  operated  satisfactorily  from  one  trans- 
former?— p.  208. 

M  20  (a)  What  is  considered  the  best  design  for  ground  plates?  (b) 
What  is  regarded  as  the  best  practice  in  locating  same,  and  their 
connection  to  the  different  generators*  transformers  and  instru- 
ments in  stations  or  substations?  (c)  Should  all  this  apparatus 
be  cniinccted  to  the  same  ground  *bus,  or  should  there  be  an 
independertt  ground  'bus  for  each  class  of  apparatus  ?^ — p.  209. 

M  21  Should  the  discharge  resistance  leads  for  any  generator  field 
switch  be  insulated  for  a  higher  pressure  than  the  field  leads? 
— p,  210. 

M  22  Has  any  form  of  3-phasc  reverse-current  relay  for  use  on  the 
substation  ends  of  high-tension  feeders  in  multiple  proved  sat- 
isfactory in  service? — p.  210. 

M  2^  (a)  How  often  is  it  usual  to  change  the  cil  in  oil  switches  of 
15,000  volts*  too  to  300  amperes  capacity,  when  operated  once 
or  twice  daily?  (b)  How  can  one  tell  when  change  should 
be  made? — p.  a  10. 

M  24  In  determining  the  correctness  of  recording  wattmeters,  is  it 
necessary  to  check  the  ratio  of  series  and  shunt  transformers 
from  time  to  time  w^hen  such  apparatus  is  used  on  wattmeters? 
— p.  211. 

N 
Belts  and  SHArnirG 

N  I  Are  rubber  belts  for  high  speed  on  generators  better  than  leather? 
Why? — p.  212. 

N  2  What  per  cent  of  power  is  wasted  in  a  good  belt  driving  a  gen- 
erator as  compared  with  a  direct-connected  unit? — p.  213. 

N  3  In  calculating  length  of  belt,  when  same  must  be  cut  and  cemented 
before  putting  on,  how  allow  for  stretch? — p.  213. 

N  4  What  is  a  safe  rule  for  size  of  shafting  for  direct-connecting 
dynamo  and  water-wheel  shaft? — p.  214. 

N  5  Which  is  the  most  efficient  pulley,  leather-covered,  wood  or  paper? 
—p.  215. 

o 

Oil  and  Waste 

O  I  What  make  of  oil  is  best  for  lubricating  cylinders  using  super- 
healed  steam  ?^-p.  216. 

O  2  What  fixe  test  should  cvlinder  oil  stand  for  use  with  go-pound 
steam;  also  125-pound?    Speed  100.  cylinder  ao  by-42. — p.  216. 
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O  3  What  are  the  effects  of  superheated  steam  oa  cylinder  lubrica- 
tion, with  150  pounds  pressure;  ste^m  superheated  to  ico  de- 
grees or  more? — p.  216. 

0  4  Does  the  most  economical  cylinder  oil  have  very  little  or  no  ani- 
mal fat? — p,  216. 

O  5  Describe  some  convenient  and  cheap  apparatus  for  removing"  oil 
from  used  waste  and  making  it  suitable  for  further  use, 
—p.  217. 

O  6  What  is  the  length  of  time  one  filling  of  an  oiling  system  can 
be  used  where  the  oil  is  pumped  back  into  the  tank  and  used 
over  again?    Docs  not  the  oil  gradually  wear  out? — p.  218. 

O  7  If  the  temperature  of  oil  is  160  degrees  Fahrenheit  when  it  comes 
from  the  turbine  step  bearing,  is  it  necessary  to  cool  before 
using  again  ?"p.  218. 

O  8  What  is  a  good  lubricant  for  wooden  cog  gears  meshing  with 
steel  pinions? — p.  219, 

0  9  If  a  cylinder  oil  leaves  a  sticky,  brownish  substance  on  valve 
seat  when  tht  valve  has  cooled  off  by  exposing  to  the  air,  does 
it  show  over-compounding,  or  compounding  to  give  viscosity 
r^ardless  of  lubrication? — p.  219. 

OvzjiHEAD  Lines 

P  I  Has  any  one  used  crude  oil  or  tar  in  the  treatment  of  poles?  If 
so,  with  what  success?     State  method  of  application. — p,  220. 

P  2  Does  crcosoting  from  7  to  8  feet  of  the  base  of  cypress  poles, 
where  poles  are  set  5  feet,  prolong  the  life  of  same  long  enough 
to  justify  the  expense  of  creosoting? — p.  220. 

P  3  In  building  a  2200-volt  single-phase  transmission  line  how  should 
the  transposing  poles  be  constructed? — p,  222. 

P  4  What  is  a  good  method  of  dead-ending  heavy  primary  pole  line 
feeders;  something  that  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  re^lar 
strain  insulators? — p.  222. 

P  5  With  overhead  wires,  what  is  the  voltage  limit  to  be  safely  han- 
dled when  lineman  Is  on  a  wet  pole? — p.  223, 

P  6  Suggest  w*ays  of  removing  static  charge  from  arc  and  primary 
circuits,  especially  when  partly  overhead  and  partly  under- 
ground.— p.  224- 

P  7  (a)  What,  if  any.  is  gained  by  using  a  grounded  neutral  on  an 
Edison  3-wire.  direct-current,  iio-220-volt  system?  (b)  What 
IS  the  best  method  of  grounding  same,  and  how  far  apart 
should  ground  connections  be  placed? — p.  224. 

P  8  What  objections  are  there  to  grounding  the  neutral  of  a  4-wire 
3-phase  system  outside  the  station  and  relying  upon  these 
ground  wires  on  neutral  instead  of  lightning  arresters?  This 
refers  to  systems  operating  with  neutral  grounded  in  nation. 
— P»  227 
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(a)  Is  it  good  policy  lo  ground  lightning  arresters  to  street- 
railway  trackp  provided  the  tracks  and  water  mains  are  bonded 
together  at  the  power-house?  (b)  If  this  ground  is  not  con- 
sidered sufficient  at  a  distanci:  of  iwo  miles  from  the  power- 
house, would  there  be  any  danger  to  the  track  or  cars  ?— p.  228, 

Is  there  any  successful  method  of  protecting  high-tension  trans- 
mission lines  from  lightning?     Where  is  it  used? — p.  229. 

Describe  a  good  method  t.^f  placing  lightning  arresters  on  a  junc- 
tion  pole  of  a  transmission  line  where  the  aerial  line  joins 
underground  cable. — p.  229. 

What  is  the  smallest  size  weatherproof  copper  wire  mechanically 
safe  for  overhead  city  line?— p-  230. 

What  factors  should  determine  the  size  and  numbers  of  feeders 
to  be  installed?— p.  233. 

W^hat  is  the  advisability  of  dividing  overhead  line  into  sections 
by  switches   located   in   various   districts? — p,  234, 

Can  not  our  overhead  hnes  be  made  more  reliable  by  increasing 
the  spacing  and  sags  where  space  is  available? — p.  236. 

What  is  the  best  distance  apart  for  wires  on  2200- volt  circuits 
where  circuits  arc  in  use  24  hours  per  day? — p.  237, 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  tie  high-potential  wires  with  iron  tie 
wires? — ^p.  238. 

Are  best  results  obtained  by  fitting  of  pins  in  cross-arms  in  store- 
room, where  painting  shank  of  pin  with  white  lead  and  fasten- 
ing pin  with  a  galvanized  nail  is  easily  done,  or  by  leaving  this 
fitting  to  linemen  and  not  leading  shank  of  pin? — ^p.  240. 

(a)  What  is  Ixst  to  do  with  overhead  high-tension  alternating- 
current  lines  where  line  passes  through  a  good  many  trees  and 
trimming  is  objected  to?  (b)  Is  there  any  satisfactory  tree 
insulator  in  use? — ^p,  242. 

Are  there  any  insulator  troubles  on  (a)  altcrnating-currcnt  light- 
ing circuits  of  2200  to  3000  volts;  (b)  on  series  alternating- 
current  lighting  circuits  up  to  7200  or  8000  voks? — p.  244. 

Is  it  practicable  to  run  a  telephone  line  on  the  same  poles  with 
2300-vnlt  lighting  circuits  within  two  feet  of  the  other  wires? 
If  so,  how  often  should  such  a  line  be  transposed?  How  often 
when  on  the  same  poles  with  a  500- volt  direct-current  circuit? 
—p.  244. 

Is  it  pos-ihlc  for  telegraph  wires  to  be  affected  in  any  way  by 
direct-current  mains  (3-wire)  at  a  distance  of  two  feet? 
--p.  246. 

How  shall  we  get  rid  of  the  effects  of  induction  on  our  telephone 
wires  on  cross-arms  two  feet  under  our  ir.ooo-volt  13-mne 
transmission  wires? — ^p.  246. 

W*hen  two  lighting  companies  are  required  to  make  joint  use  of 
certain  poles,  each  having  2200-volt  primary  alternating-current 
lines  and  220-volt  secondary  lines,  w^hich  of  the  following 
arrangements  of  the  wires  is  the  safer?     (a)  A  zone  at  the 
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nop  oi  Ibe  po^  for  the  ]iigli-prc»sivr  wines  of  one  iiMpMif, 
toOovfitd  mnBednDdy  bwicilii  bjr  the  sane  ran'  tbe  Iii|^i-|irc9^ 
Hire  vim  ei  tiie  second  camfmtf,  die  lov-yressiDY  wines  oC 
tlie  Itrit  ootnittnf  bctns  iIicb  placed  is  «  zooe  bcacatli  the  hi^k- 
presMtre  of  the  fccoad  oompsojr,  iottowied  in  their  tmn  bj-  the 
iow*pressitre  wires  of  the  seooad  mwiymjr;  or  (b)  higdh- 
pressure  wires  of  first  comiNuiy  at  top  of  pole,  followed 
beneath  bf  sooe  for  kyw-pre«5ttre  wires  of  this  conipanr.  tben 
bf  loae  for  higib-pressare  wires  of  second  company,  and  finally 
bjr  the  low^presOTie  wires  of  second  lompiwy. — p.  J!i|& 

P  2S  Referring:  to  Class  "B."  rules  of  Nadocal  Board  of  Fire  Under* 
writers,  Section  C  stating  that  service  wires  mnst  be  at  least 
ferm  feet  above  highest  point  of  liat  roofv  sboohl  this  apply 
to  an  Edtsoo  three- wire  system  with  500  vohs  between  outside 
wires  ?  Should  tioc  service  wires  at  this  low  voltage  be  exeroirt 
from  this  ruling  and  a  lesser  arooiiiit  than  seven  leec  be  ap- 
proved?— p.  ^sa 

P  26  (a)  What  provisions  are  made  against  high-tension  wires  falling 
across  telephone,  telegraph  or  other  foreign  wires  at  crossings? 
(b)  What  is  the  approximate  cost  of  protecting  one  crossing? 
—p.  250. 

P  27  Where  high-voltage  lighting  wires  (2500  to  6000  volts),  tele- 
phone wires  and  municipal  fire-alarm  wires  are  all  on  one  set 
of  poles,  should  the  telephone  and  fire-alarm  wires  be  placed 
above  or  below  lighting  tines?  Give  reasons  for  opinion. 
-^  251, 

P  26  (a)  What  form  of  device  for  disconnecting  overhead  wires  from 
underground  cables  for  the  purpose  of  testing  has  been  found 
safe  and  easy  to  handle?  (b)  Do  you  consider  it  advisable  to 
place  such  device  on  cable  poles? — p,  255. 

P  29  What  forms  of  pothead-*  or  joint?  have  been  found  satisfactory 
for  connection  between  overhead  and  imdergronnd  lines  for 
voltages  ranging  from  1000  to  5000? — p.  257. 

P  JO  What  insulation  resistance  should  be  required  in  testing  high- 
tension  lines  subject  to  a  voltage  of  2000,  4000,  7000  or  14,000? 
Should  a  breakdown  lest  be  made  on  such  lines?  And  what 
voltages  should  be  used  in  the  test?— p.  258. 

P  3t  How  should  record  of  connected  load  on  feeders,  mains*  trans- 
formers and  secondaries  be  kept  so  that  it  will  be  flexible,  accu- 
rate and  easy  to  refer  to?  Illustrate  by  sample  of  cards  used, 
—p.  258. 

P  32  What  is  the  best  method  of  keeping  record  of  location,  site,  clc, 
of  overhead  Imes?  Describe  a  desirable  system  of  symbols 
for  poles  and  lines. — p.  263. 

P  33  What  method  of  taking  and  recording  data  constitutes  the  most 
accurate  me;ins  of  determining  the  resistance  losses  in  both 
primary  and  secondary  systems  of  distribution  where  the  cir- 
cuits are  always  alive? — p.  264. 
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Question 
P34 


P39 


P  40 


P43 


P44 


Have  you  any  system  of  regularly  inspecting  pole  lines?  If  so. 
what  records  are  kept  showing  the  condition  of  the  lines  at 
time  of  inspection  ?—p,  264. 

What  should  overhead  repairs  cost  per  annum  per  ki!owatt*hour 
sold?— p.  26S. 

(a)  What  is  the  average  h'fe  of  yellow-pine  cro&s-arms?  (b) 
Cypress  cross-arms?      (c)   White-pine   cross-arms? — p.   268. 

Is  it  good  practice  to  carry  more  I  hen  one  high-tension,  j-phase 
circuit  on  a  single  pole  line? — p.  269. 

In  running  a  transmission  line  through  the  country  is  there  suffi- 
cieni  gain  in  using  insulated  wire  to  warrant  the  extra  cost? 
^p.  271. 

Where  the  underground  and  overhead  on  a  3-phase  15,000-volt 
transmission  line  meet,  what  would  be  the  limit  of  distance 
away  from  the  riser  that  one  might  install  arresters  or  static 
dissif^ators  with  good  effect?  Would  there  be  any  objection 
to  one  arrester  for  one  phase  on  each  of  three  consecutive  poles 
beyond  the  riser,  the  poles  being  spaced  about  100  feet  apart? 
-i>,  272. 

Would  there  be  any  objections  lo  installing  a  220-440-volt  over- 
head distributing  system  in  a  small  town  having  so  many  trees 
as  to  prohibit  the  installation  of  a  2300-volt  system  without 
excessive  trimming? — p.  273, 

What  is  the  liest  combined  switch  and  cut-out  to  use  on  aerial 
lines  of  2300  volts,  where  a  tap  carrying  15  amperes  or  more 
is  taken  off  a  main  line?— -p.  275. 

If  a  3-phase  grounded  system  is  originally  installed,  protected 
from  lightning  and  static  by  a  proper  number  of  arresters  on 
each  wire  to  ground,  and  later  the  star  point  of  the  generators 
is  grounded,  what  changes  would  you  make  in  your  arresters? 
— p,  276. 

On  a  series  incandescent  circuit,  5000  volts  potential,  operated 
from  alternating-current  transformer,  is  it  possible  to  use 
2000-volt  lightning  arresters,  one  between  each  wire  and  the 
ground? — p.  276. 

In  the  case  of  a  3-phase,  60-cycIe  system  supplying  motors,  is  the 
liability  of  reversing  phases  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  the 
use  of  reverse-phase  relays? — p.  277. 


Q 

Underground  Lines 

Is  any  town  of  10,000  population  or  under  using  underground 
lines? — p.  278. 

How  can  a  central  station  determine,  without  going  into  elaborate 
details,  at  what  time  business  will  jtistify  putting  lines  under- 
ground ?--p.  278, 
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What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  paper-insulated 
and  rubber-insulated  cables  for  underground  work  on  25-cycle, 
6600-volt  system? — p.  2791 

Should  periodical  insulation  tests  be  made  on  low-tension  under- 
ground cables?  If  so.  how  often  should  such  tests  be  made 
and  what  method  of  test  should  be  used?  Answer  same  ques- 
tions relative  to  high-tension  underground  cables,  also  as  to 
overhead  lines, — p.  279. 

What  guarantees  are  demanded  of  the  manufacturer  on  low- 
tension  cable  for  undergroitnd  circuits  as  to  thickness  and 
quality  of  insulation?  As  to  conductivity?  As  to  thickness 
and  quality  of  le^d?  Answer  same  questions  relative  to  high- 
tension  underground  cables, — p.  280, 

Will  some  of  the  companies  who  have  used  paper-insulatcd  lead- 
encased  cable  on  8000-volt  series-arc  circuits,  including  loops 
up  the  lamp  pole,  give  their  results  with  same? — ^p,  281. 

How  does  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  underground  lines  com- 
pare with  that  of  overhead  lines? — p.  281. 

What  current-carrying  capacity  per  1000  circular  mils  should  be 
allowed  in  underground  feeders? — p.  281, 

What  has  been  the  experience  of  those  operating  paper  and  lead 
cables  under  water?  Is  not  the  trouble  from  electrolysis  likely 
to  be  less  and,  therefore,  the  life  of  the  cable  longer,  than 
when  installed  in  the  ordinary  manner? — p,  282. 

What  protection  can  be  given  Itrad  covering  of  underground 
cables  from  ground  currents? — ^p.  282, 

What  kind  nf  duct  and  what  kind  of  insulation  is  best  for  under- 
ground lines?— p,  283. 

Do  you  build  conduit  with  your  own  men,  or  do  you  have  it 
done  by  contract?  Which  method  do  you  consider  cheaper, 
and  how  much? — ^p.  284, 

Has  any  one  had  experience  with  tile  conduit  broken  either  from 
water  freezing  in  the  flucts  or  from  water  absorbed  by  the  tile 
freezing  and  cracking  same? — ^p,  284. 

In  laying  multiple  conduit  it  is  the  custom  of  some  companies  to 
use  a  layer  of  concrete  about  three  inches  in  thickness  on  the 
botrom  and  top  of  conduit,  omitting  it  entirely  from  the  sides. 
Has  any  one  had  experience  with  conduits  so  laid  being  tnttr- 
fered  with  or  broken  by  men  of  other  companies  working 
iiround  it?  Has  this  method  been  found  to  be  poor  or  good 
economy?— p.  285, 

How  is  the  leakage  of  illuminating  gas  into  subway  manholes 
prevented  or  checked? — p.  285. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  preventing  explosions  in  manholes 
from  the  combination  of  illuminating  gas  and  air,  as  well  a> 
mixtures  of  other  gases  and  air? — p.  286. 

Would  it  be  a  desirable  adjunct  in  a  transformer  manhole  to  have 
a  ventilating  lube  run  from  the  bottom  of  the  manhole  to  the 
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Open  air.  or  do  the  pipes  carrying  the  cables  provide  sufficient 
circulation  of  air? — p.  287. 

Q  18  Is  any  feeder  cable  safe  (in  large  high-tension  systems)  that  will 
not  stand  test  of  double  voltage  for  one  minute? — p.  287. 

Q  19  What  is  the  reason  for  the  slow  introduction  of  high-tension 
underground  cables,  above  13,000  volts? — ^p.  288. 

Q  20  Is  the  installation  of  static  discharge  gaps  at  both  ends  of  all 
feeders  of  a  high-tension  underground  system  compatible  with 
safe  operation? — p.  288. 

Q  21  What  method  of  construction  will  stop  leaking  of  compound  out 
of  paper  and  lead-covered  cables  where  -the  end  of  cable, 
sweated  into  the  lug.  is  the  lowest  point  in  cable  run? — p.  289. 

Q  22  What  is  the  cause  of  bubbles  rising  in  compound  of  terminal 
belly  in  13.000- volt  paper  and  lead-covered  cable  transmission 
lines  after  same  have  been  in  service  some  time? — p.  289. 

Q  23  In  an  underground  3-wirc  iio-220-volt  direct-current  distributing 
>ystem  is  a  bare  sirandtd  cable  satisfactory  for  neutral  con- 
ductor?— p.  289. 

Q  24  What  are  the  lowest  figures  on  record  of  the  annual  cost  per 
mile  of  maintaining  underground  lines  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions?— p.  290. 

Q  25  In  a  moderate-sized  system,  direct-current,  3-wire,  110-220  volts, 
about  2000  kilowatts,  it  is  suggested  to  operate  from  the  sta- 
tion 'bus  all  feeders  miming  to  a  distance  of  1000  feet  or 
under.  Pressure  wires  determine  the  rate  of  rise  of  'bus  e.m.f. 
at  time  of  maximum  load.  Beyond  this  distance  feeders  are 
regulated  by  motor-driven  boosters,  latter  series  wound.  How 
does  this  check  up  with  modern  practice  in  regulation? — p.  290. 

Q  26  Are  there  any  factors,  except  the  resistance,  that  would  cause  an 
(^bservable  loss  of  energy  or  watts  on  a  25-cyc!e,  3-pha'ie  trans- 
mission line  about  seven  miles  long,  one-half  of  which  is  paper- 
lead  3-conductor  cable  and  one-half  overhead,  operating  at  or 
under  15.000  volts,  and  at  any  power  factor,  including  unity? 
If  so.  enumerate  same  and  give  formula  for  their  determination, 
—p.  291. 

Q  27  What  is  the  best  roof  or  top  (not  cover)  for  manholes  containing 
subway  transformers  and  designed  with  a  view  to  keeping 
water  from  penetrating  during  spring  thaws  and  heavy  rains? 
—p.   2Q2. 

R 

rRANSKORMER.S 

R     I     What  has  been  the  average  life  of  lighting  transformers? — p.  292. 
*R     2     Which  is  the  better  type  of  transformer  to  use,  core  or  shell,  for 

motor  service?     For  lighting  service? — p.  293. 
R     3     Will  a  meter-current  transformer  always  maintain  its  calibration 
if  operated  within  its  rated  capacity? — p.  294. 
V   2-35 
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What  is  good  practice  in  the  way  of  iDspection  of  transformer  for 
insulation,  leakage  and  weakness? — p,  294, 

(a)  Do  you  test  transformers  before  placing  them  on  the  line 
and  at  intervals  after  they  have  been  in  service?  (b)  How 
are  the  records  of  such  tests  kept? — p.  294. 

Whai  is  the  liability  of  puncturing  the  insulation  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  coils  of  a  current-meter  transformer 
by  opening  the  secondary  circuit  with  a  full  load  on  the  pri- 
mary?— p.  296. 

(a>  Is  it  good  practice  to  use  transformers  of  different  sizes  on 
an  interconnected  secondary  system,  and  how  should  they  be 
fused?  (h)  How  should  individual  transformers  be  fused? 
—p.  296. 

(a>  How  should  the  sizes  of  transformers  and  secondary  mains 
be  determined?  (b)  What  are  the  limits  of  economy  in  sub- 
stituting large  transformers  for  smaller  ones? — p.  299. 

Is  It  good  practice  to  bank  transformers  in  other  than  very 
thickly  settled  districts ;  for  example,  in  a  district  four  blocks 
square,  supplying  50  customers? — p.  299. 

(a)  Hov/  much  transformer  capacity  should  be  allowed  for  satis- 
factory motor  service?  (b)  Should  lights  and  power  be  served 
from  the  same  transformer? — p,  3D0, 

On  a  three-wire  secondary  hne»  it 0-220- volts,  3000  feet  long, 
there  are  two  transfonners  of  30  kilowatts  each,  located,  re* 
spectivcly,  750  feet  from  either  end  of  the  secondary  line.  Both 
transformers  are  supplied  with  current  from  the  same  primary 
circuit.  The  maximum  load  at  any  one  time  is  very  close  to 
1500  i6-catidle-power  lamps.  The  proportion  of  this  load 
located  on  either  side  of  a  point  halfway  between  the  two 
transformers  at  any  time  does  not  exceed  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  load  of  the  entire  secondary  circuit.  Is  it  better  to  oper- 
ate these  two  transformers  in  multiple  on  a  continuous  sec- 
ondary circuit,  or  is  it  better  practice  to  cut  the  secondary 
circuit  at  a  point  halfway  between  the  two  transformers  and 
operate  the  secondary  as  two  separate  circuits,  each  one  fed 
by  one  of  the  above-mentioned  transformers? — p.  302, 

What  amount  of  overloading  of  transformers  on  peak  load  will 
give  the  best  all-day  efficiency?  What  per  cent  overload  is 
safe  or  economical? — p.  304 

What  reasons  have  led  to  the  recent  increase  in  insulation  in 
transformers?  This  has  been  noticed  particularly  in  lo-kilo- 
watt  apparatus. — p.  304, 

Do  we  not  pay  too  much  for  high  efficiency  in  the  transformer, 
and  would  not  a  slight  increase  in  the  i>ower  loss  effect  a  great 
saving  in  first  cost  and  interest? — p.  305, 

Arc  transformers  as  efficient  when  wound  for  6ocx>  to  16,000 
alternations  without  changing  the  primary  connections  as 
transformers  that  are  wound  for  one  frequency  only?— p.  306. 
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In  changing  over  an  iioo-volt,  single-phase  system  to  2200  volts, 
is  it  practical  safe  and  economical  to  take  two  t ran?; formers 
of  the  same  size  and  type,  connect  the  primaries  of  the  two 
in  series  and  parallel  the  secondaries? — p.  306, 

R  \7  What  causes  a  transformer  to  generate  static  current  which 
affects  the  secondary  circuit  to  the  extent  that  a  person  can 
not  handle  a  chandelier  or  de-sk  fan  without  receiving  a  severe 
shock?— p.  306. 

R  18  (a)  Does  a  transformer  oil  deteriorate  through  use,  and  to  what 
extent?  (b)  What  are  the  results  of  immersing  insulation  in 
oil  for,  say,  five  years? — -p.  ,109. 

R  19  (a)  Have  you  been  compelled  to  place  con s tan t-ctir rent  trans- 
formers in  separate  rooms  on  account  of  insurance  rules?  (b) 
Do  you  make  provision  for  draining  the  oil  from  these  trans- 
formers in  case  of  fire? — p.  309. 

R  20  (a)  What  is  considered  the  best  practice  in  protecting  trans- 
formers from  lightning — kick  coils  or  lightning  arresters,  or 
some  of  ^ach?  (b)  What  form  of  ground  is  efficient  and  least 
expensive  to  install? — ^p.  310. 

R  21  Is  grounding  the  neutral  of  a  three- wire  secondary  system  found 
to  break  down  many  transformers  by  lightning? — ^p,  ji2. 

R  22  (a)  Is  it  advisable  to  ground  a  transformer  where  using  the 
two-wire  system,  and  (h)  is  the  efficiency  affected  if  the  pri* 
mary  or  secondary  coils  are  connected  in  series? — p.  313. 

R  2^  Should  not  the  grounded  **Y**  connections  be  required  in  trans- 
formation from  high- voltage  to  low- voltage  distribution  system, 
as  a  matter  of  safety  to  life  as  well  as  property? — ^p.  314* 

R  24  Has  the  oil-cooled  air-transformer  any  advantages  over  the  air- 
blast  type  for  transmission  line  work  where  lightning  dis- 
turbances are  frequent  ?— p.  314 

R  25  Would  it  be  feasible  to  >tep  down  from  a  line  pressure  of  lo^ooo 
volts  to  a  pressure  of  2300  volts,  transformer  to  be  located  on 
a  pole  exposed  to  the  weather?  This  question  arises  in  the 
case  of  a  small  town  too  far  from  the  generating  station  to 
feed  economically  at  4000  volts,  the  load  of  which  does  not  at 
present   warrant  the  installation  of  a  substation,^ — p.   315. 

R  26  Have  any  members  had  trouble  with  floating-coil  constant-cur- 
rent transformers  *'pumping*'  or  "churning*'  violently  at  un- 
even  intervals?  If  so.  under  what  circumstances  or  conditions, 
and  what  remedy  can  be  applied? — p*  316. 

R  27  To  what  extent  is  the  use  of  the  "Two-transformer  Resultant 
Delta"  method  of  transformation  liable  to  unbalance  a  3-phase 
system  on  full  load  where  the  capacity  of  transformers  is  50 
per  cent  of  gencrating-plant  capacity? — p.  317, 

R  ^  With  a  cost  of  5  per  cent  in  favor  of  a  3-phasc  transformer 
against  three  single-phase  transformers  of  same  total  capacity, 
which  is  the  more  desirable  and  economical  to  install  to  fur- 
nish current  to  a  3-pha5e  induction  motor?     In  other  words. 
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would   one   j-phase,    is-kilowatt   transformer   be   preferable 
three  single-phase,  s-kilowatt  transformer*;? — p.  318. 


Lamps^Arc,  Incandescent,  Etc. 

Si  In  rating  alternating-current  arc  lamps  fhould  the  apparent  or 
the  real   watts  be  the  liasis?— p-  319. 

S  2  What  are  fair  ratings  for  enclosed-arc  lamps  that  are  neither  20OQ 
nor  1200  candle-power? — p,  320. 

S  3  What  15  the  csiisc  of  hsirdening  of  the  points  of  carlM>n.^  m 
enclosed  alternating-cvirreni  lamps,  with  conseqneni  un^atif- 
factory  operation  when   voltage  is  correct? — p.  321. 

S  4  What  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  five-sixieenllis-inch 
carbons  instead  of  onc-haif-inch  carlions  in  dircct-current  en- 
closed-arc  lamps  of  three  and  five  amperes:  also  in  6  and  7.5- 
ampere  alternating-current  arc  lamps?  What  is  the  additionar 
cost  per  kilowatt -hour  for  operation  and  maintenance,  and 
how  is  the  extra  expense  justified? — p,  ^22. 

S  5  What  has  been  the  experience  with  I  he  new  heal-resisttng  imier 
globes?— p.  ^s- 

S  6  What  results  have  been  obtained  with  low-current  arc  lamps* 
say  three  anipercs  and  less,  in  regard  to  steadiness  of  light, 
liurning  hours,  efficiency,  and  in  general? — p.  324. 

S  7  What  are  the  principal  troubles  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  scries  alternating  arc  lamps,  circuits  and  regulators? — p.  325. 

S    8     What  percentage  of  total   hours  outage   from   all  causes   is  con- 
sidered   reasonable    on    a    system    of    1000   Q.O-ampere    direct - 
current  open-arc  lamps  ;  also  for  aherrnting-curreni  or  dire, 
current  enclosed  series? — p.  326. 

S  9  (a)  1*0  what  extent  are  automatic  cut-om  switches  (that  is,  alt 
automatic  device  that  cuts  the  lamp  out  o\  arc  circuit  and  closes 
series  arc  circuits  when  lamp  is  lowered  I  in  use?  (h)  Do 
they  operate  successfully  on  high-voltage  circuits?— p,  .i26, 

S  10     What  method  can  be  T»scd  to  c>{ivinte  r»pcn  circuits  in  the  conncr 
tions   between   scries  arc   lamps   and   their   absolute  cut-out 
—p.   M7^ 

S  1 1  Is  it  fietter  on  three-phase  machines  to  operate  arcs  on  one  phase 
with  incandcscents  and  balance  by  regulator  against  other  two 
phases,  carr>'ing  tncandescent  single  phase,  or  to  di^tribute- 
ihe  arcs  on  the  three  phases? — p.  ^27. 

S  12  What  should  be  the  rost  of  trimming  street  arc  lamps  (carlKms, 
globes,  lalior.  etc)  for  a  plant  operating  600  street  arcs.  aUer* 
nating  enclosed?    Territory  covered,  nine  square  miles. — p.  3S2H. 

S  13     How*  dm-s  the  free  arc  lamp  trimming  and  maintenance  cost  com- 
pare with  free  incandescent  lamp  renew a\  and  with  free  McH 
dian  lamp  renewals? — p.  329, 
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S  14 


S  i; 


S  24 


S27 


S  2H 


Sum   up  the   relative  advantages  anrl   tomumy  of   using   direct - 

current   enclosed   arc   lamps   for    store   lighting,   as   compared 

with  ahcrnating-current  lamps. — p.  330. 
What  are  the  hcst  arguments  ni  favor  of  aiv  lighting   (interior) 

as  against  (a)  gasolene  (h)  acetylene  lamps? — p.  330. 
With  the  same  care  ami   skill   appfied,   is  there  any  reason   why 

renewed   mcandescent   lamps  should    not  he   as   good   as   new 

ones?— p.  331. 
How   far  can  the   target-diagram   test  of  incandescent   lamps  be 

depended  upon   in  determining  the  relative  merits  of  different 

makes  of  lamps? — p.  ^J2. 
(a>   What  is  the  present  status  of  ihc  J5o-volt  incandescent  lamp 

as   to  life»  cost  and   efficiency?      (b)   Are   the  sockets   marked 

"250  V/*  now  on  the  market,  suitable  for  this  voltage?— p.  Ji,^, 
What  has  been  found  to  be  the  life  of  the  Meridian  lamp,  and 

hov    does  cost  of  fret?  renewal  compare  with  free  renewal  of 

incandescent  lamps? — p.  334. 
Are  the  Nernst  lamps,  3  and  6-gIowcr  type,  220-vc*lt*  giving  good 

satisfaction?— p,  335. 
On    what    basis   do    you    furnish    installations   and    renewals    of 

Nernst  lamps  as  compared  with  standard  incandescent  lamps? 

—p.  336. 
Does   the   Nernst   lamp   maintain    its  candle-power  as   well   as   a 

3.5-watl   incandescent   lamp? — p.   337. 
From  a  managcr*s  standpoint,  h  a  Nernst  multiple-glower  lamp 

preferable   to   a   multiplc-nrc  lamp?     Is   a   singlc^glowcr   lamp 

preferable  to  a  Meridian   lamp? — p.  ;!i37. 
W^hat  per  cent  is  the  life  factor  of  a  Nernst  lamp  decreased  by 

variation  in  voltage  of  4  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  each  side  of 

normal?     This  fluctuation   to  occur,  on  an   average,   twice  in 

an  hour. — ^p.  33^^ 
Is   the  objection   raised  by   some  that   the   mercary'Vap<:ir   lamps 

arc  injurious  to  the  eyes  well   founded? — ^p.  339. 
Is  the  Cooper  Hewitt  mercury-vapor  lamp  considered  satisfactory 

for  window  lighting*  especially  as  regards  tite  green  tinge  being 

noticeable? — p.  340. 
Describe  recent  installations  of  latest  type  Cooper  Hewitt  lamps, 

giving  results  and  comparison  with  arcs  and  incandescent s  for 

factory,  machine  shop,  printing  presses,  etc. — p.  3^r. 
(a)   What  is  the  best  way  of  turning  multiple  lamps  or  electric 

signs  on  and  off  at  predetermined  hours — by  patrolmen  or  by 

means  of  automatic  time  switch?     (h)   Have  you  found  a  prac- 
tical and  reliable  time  switcli  for  the  purpose?— p.  344. 
Wlial  should  be  the  characteristics  of  an   incandescent   lamp  to 

•jperate  satisfactorily  on  2$  cycles? — p,  345. 
Where    incandescent    lamps    are    used    for   street   lighting,    what 

candle-power  lamp  should  be  used? — p.  345, 
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T  14  Arc  there  any  electric-light  sfatfons  thai  are  furnishing  current 
for  motors  operating  water- works  pumping  plants  situated  at 
a  distance  from  the  station,  and  with  what  success?— p.  362. 

T  15  (a)  Is  it  good  practice  to  use  motor-driven  pumps  for  city  pump- 
ing for  a  standpipe  system  in  a  town  of  froni  .^ooo  to  5000 
people?  (b)  Which  are  the  best  adapted — gear  iiinnger  pumps, 
duplex  pumps  or  turbine  pumps?  (c)  What  would  be  the  cost 
of  installation,  also  rates  per  kilowatt-hour.  for  which  it  could 
be  done  to  show  a  profit  in  a  24-hour  plant?— p,  363. 

T  16  What  is  the  best  wav  to  handle  elevators  on  alternating-current 
system  having  small  units  and  light  load? — p,  J63. 

T  17  W^bat  is  the  energy  consumption  \yGT  car  mile  of  higli-speed, 
hydraulic,  electric-driven  elevators? — p*  3.64. 

T  18  What  has  been  the  experience  with  motor*driven.  two  or  three- 
stage  centrifugal  pumps  in  connectTOn  with  electric-hydraulic 
elevators;  (a)  with  direct-current  motors  and  (b)  with  alter- 
nating-current motors? — p.  365. 

T  19  What  measures  should  be  taken  to  promote  the  sale  of  power  to 
farmers  for  driving  agricultural  machinery? — p*  365. 

T  20  What  advantages  has  the  induction  motor  over  synchronous 
motors?—^,  ,%66, 

T  21  Give  some  method  fnr  switching  large  synchronous-motor  units 
to  the  supply  mains,  avoiding  the  use  of  starting  compensator 
or  separate  starting  motor. — p.  367. 

T  22  How  do  small  electrically  operated  refrigerating  machines  com- 
pare in  operating  cost  with  ice,  300  pounds  per  day? — p.  .^. 


U     I     What  has  been  the  experience  with  prepayment  meters? — p.  368. 

U  2  What  effect  have  slot  meters  upon  sales;  have  they  reduced  or 
increased  sales? — p.  j^, 

V  3  W^hat  satisfaction  have  slot-machine  prepayment  meters  given; 
have  they  been  found  as  efhcient  generally  as  the  other  meters? 
Assuming  slot  meters  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  would  it  be 
considered  good  policy  to  install  them  for  any  consumer  who 
wished  to  be  supplied  with  one,  or  would  it  be  t>etter  to  supply 
them  only  to  doubtful  consumers? — p.  370. 

U  4  Hew  can  you  satisfy  the  customer  that  his  meter  registers  his 
consumption  correctly? — ^p.  370. 

U  5  What  elTfective  means,  if  any,  have  been  found  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  n  customer  to  beat  a  recording  wattmeter,  or  what 
special  precautions  can  be  taken  by  an  eJectric-Iight  company  to 
detect  same? — p.  377. 

U  6  W^bat  percentage  variation  from  no  load  to  SO  per  cent  overload 
■ihould  be  allowable  on  consumers*  meters? — p,  381. 
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If  a  meter  iss  found  crec|>ing  for  ward,  is  it  advisable  lo  grant  Utc 

customer  a  rebate? — p.  ,^82. 
What   will   he  the  effect  on  a    r 6.000  alternating  meter  to  have 


15,000  alternatbns   or    17,600   alternations   at    the  generator? 

-p.  3^5' 

U  9  Why  does  a  very  slight  jarring  continuing  about  la  hours  out  uf 
24  cau5»c  :i  meter  to  nm  gradually  slower  and  slower,  and  how 
can  it  be  remedied  ?  The  meter  has  to  ho  replaced  about  once 
e\*ery  ten  month??, — ^^p.  386. 

L'   10     How  often  should  consimiers*  meters  be  tested? — p.  300. 

L'  It  What  is  the  best  method  of  caring  for  meters;  should  they  be 
carried  to  a  test  room  for  repairs  and  calibrating,  or  should 
they  be  calibrated  in  place? — p.  393. 

U  12  Should  a  specific  charge  be  made  for  a  meter  test  that  customer 
has  requested  when  meter  is  toimd  slow? — p.  396. 

U  13  W1iat  is  the  best  mcthotl  of  testing  Thomson  recording  watt- 
meters on  tlic  customers'  premises?  Is  there  any  convenient 
portable  device  that  can  be  used  as  a  variable  load  in  making 
such  tests? — p.  397. 

V  14     W^hat  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  a  meter  record?    This  applies 

to  the  consumer's  end  of  the  service. — p.  401 

U  15  Are  commutator-tyi>e  recording  vvaltmcters  correct  for  inductive 
loads  ? — p.  403. 

U  16  What  are  the  points  to  be  considered  in  deciding  what  make  of 
meter  to  use  in  order  to  get  the  best  results? — p,  405. 

U  17  What  has  J>een  station  experience  for  past  few  years  with  four 
tyi>ea  of  bearings  for  integrating  meters,  as  follows:  (a) 
regular  steel-ball  pivot  on  round  cup  sapphire:  (b)  reguUr 
steel-ball  pivot  on  flat  diamond;  (c)  magnetic-flotation  l>rar- 
ings;  (d)  ball  and  two-cup  sapphires  (present  Westinghouiie 
bearing). — p.  407. 

U  18  What  is  the  prevailing  opini^m  among  direct-current  plants  as 
to  use  of  integrating  watt-hour  meter*  as  against  integrating 
ampere-hour  meters,  or  equivalents  of  the  latter? — p.  408. 

V  tg    For    alternating-current    work,    as   a    general    proposition,    have 

meters  of  the  Ihompson  (commutator )  type  proved  nearly 
equal  t<»  the  I  setter  class  of  induction  meters,  taking  all  points 
mto  considcrati*jin? — p,  408. 

U  20  What  is  the  cause  and  practical  remedy  for  the  reversal  of  error 
range  in  n  Thnmson  polyphase  meter  connected  up  for  test- 
ing, both  sides  in  scries  or  connected  on  three-phase  circuits; 
that  is,  why  does  the  meter  run  fast  on  U»w  loads  and  slow 
on  hcav^  loads? — p.  410. 

U  21  What  is  a  cheap  and  accurate  way  of  determining  the  flux  den- 
sity of  permanent  magnets  ysed  for  recording  watt-meters? 
—p.  410- 

U  22  What  damage  does  a  meter  sustain  by  being  exposed  to  changes 
of   weather,  etc.,   attached   to  outside  of  residences  in   semt- 
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protected  places,  such  as  porches,  etc..  with  overhead  pro- 
tection?— p.  412. 

U  23  In  metering  a  3-phase  circuit  having  a  power  factor  less  than 
unity  by  means  of  two  single-phase  meters,  one  meter  runs 
slow;  what  determines  which  meter  will  he  the  slow  one? 
—p.  414. 

U  24  Is  it  advisable  to  use  a  balanced  3-phase  recording  wattmeter 
for  metering  the.  power  taken  by  the  average  3-phase  motor? 
—p.  416. 

L'  25  What  plan  has  been  found  to  rectify  delay  in  reading  meters 
when  located  inside  of  buildings  with  occupants  absent?  This 
in  view  of  the  loss  of  time  from  a  high-priced  meter  man's 
repeated  calls. — p.  417. 

L'  Jti  What  is  the  average  cost  of  annual  maintenance  (a)  for  meters 
of  direct-current  type;    (b)    for  meters  of  alternating-current 

type?— p.  418. 

L'  27  What  percentage  of  the  investment  in  meters  would  be  a  reason- 
able figure  for  the  expenses  of  the  meter  department  in  a  plant 
with  about  one  thousand  meters? — p.  418. 

U  28  Has  there  been  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  wiring  contrac- 
tors whereby  the  location  of  meter  loops  are  accessible  to 
meter  readers,  and  are  they  found  to  live  up  to  such  arrange- 
ment?— p.  41Q. 

U  29  Does  a  peep-hole  in  the  meter  cover  induce  the  consumer  to 
tamper  with  and  try  to  stop  the  meter? — p.  421. 

L'  ,^0  Do  repolished  meter  jewels  and  pivots  give  as  good  service  as 
new  ones? — p.  423. 

U  3r  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  an  excessively 
high  torque  in  an  induction  meter? — p.  423. 

U  ^2  Where  is  the  l)est  place  to  locate  a  meter  in  a  private  residence, 
considering  convenience  for  reading  and  inspecting  and  the 
least  inconvenience  to  the  customer? — p.  424. 

U  ^^3  In  small  towns  using,  say,  300  to  500  meters,  is  it  advisable  to 
employ  an  experienced  meter  man.  at  yearly  intervals,  to  go 
over  all  meters  in  use? — p.  426. 

U  34  Which  is  the  better  method  of  handling  a  meter  department  in 
a  small  company  supplying  from  500  to  1000  customers? 
Should  one  man  be  employed  to  devote  all  his  time  to  read- 
ing and  testing  meters,  extending  the  reading  over  several 
days,  or  should  the  readings  Ix?  made  by  several  men,  taken 
away  from  other  duties  on  two  or  three  days  of  each  monlh. 
the  testing  to  be  done  by  one  man,  who  also  has  other  duties? 
If  the  former  method  were  followed,  how  many  meters  should 
one  man  be  able  to  take  care  of  properly? — p.  428. 

^'  3.S  What  method  of  metering  current  has  been  found  best  suited 
lor  installations  consisting  of  singl-  and  3-phase.  220-volt  mo- 
tors, resulting  in  an  unbalanced  3-phase  load? — p.  429. 
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U  36  We  are  operating  a  500-volt,  direct-current.  2-wire  circuit  for 
power,  and  while  our  lines,  motors  and  meters  are  protected 
by  lightning  arresters,  we  lose  from  10  to  15  meters  in  the 
spring  from  lightning  discharges.  What  is  the  best  method 
of  preventing  this? — p.  430. 


Advertising 

V  I     What  do  you  consider  the  best  method  of  advertising  the  electric- 

lighting  business? — ^p.  431. 

V  2    Is   a  monthly  bulletin  or  paper  valuable   to   small   stations   for 

advertising  purposes? — p.  434. 

V  3    Does    newspaper    advertising   pay    in    towns   of   less    than    5000 

people?— p.  434. 

V  4    In  a  city  of  25,000,  to  what     extent  is  it  profitable  to  advertise 

by  means  of  prepared  printed  matter  mailed  to  prospective 
customers? — p.  435. 

V  5    Of  the  various  forms  of  advertising  adopted  by  manufacturers, 

which  appeals  to  you  most  strongly  or  best  accomplishes  its 
purpose?  This  with  special  reference  to  large  and  small  ad- 
vertisements in  technical  papers  and  indiscriminate  and  per- 
sistent circularizing. — p.  436. 

V  6     (a)  Do  exhibit   and   display   departments  pay?      (b)  Could   not 

a  widely-announced  exhibition  of  electrical  novelties  be  ar- 
ranged yearly,  or  oftener,  to  advantage? — p.  437. 

Contracts  and  Rates 

W  I  What  is  the  remedy  for  customers  using  too  much  light  on  a 
flat  rate,  the  town  being  too  small  for  meter  service? — p.  439. 

W  2  What  is  the  best  and  most  practical  way  of  changing  from  flat 
to  meter  rates;  also  the  most  favorable  time  for  making  such 
change? — p.  442. 

W  3  Has  the  legality  of  the  ordinary  lighting  contract  been  tested, 
and  with  what  results? — p.  446. 

W  4  Can  any  information  be  given  relative  to  a  system  of  charging 
without  contract?  Is  it  possible  to  hold  customers  without 
requiring  a  contract  to  be  executed  for  a  period  of  at  least 
one  year? — p.  446. 

W  5  Are  not  public  service  corporations  supplying  electricity  equally 
liable  with  railroads,  etc..  to  charges  of  discrimination  if  their 
scale  of  rates  or  the  discounts  allowed  depend  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  current  delivered?  If  the  size  of  the  installation  to  be 
served  is  taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  slid- 
ing scale  mentioned  in  the  above  question,  can  the  sliding  scale 
be  justified? — p.  447. 
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Is  it  a  good  plan  to  have  the  fixtd  charge  per  kilowatt -hour  for 
all  meter  customers  and  then  give  discounts  for  payments  at 
the  office  before  a  certain  date,  the  discount  to  vary  with  the 
amount  of  customers'  consumption  ? — p.  448* 

W  7  At  what  price  must  electricity  be  furnished  per  kilowatt  to  com- 
pete with  natural  gas  at  27  cents  per  iooo»  for  power  purpose? 
—p.  45a 

W  8  Wrth  gas  at  I1.25  for  heating  and  $1,50  for  lighting,  what  are 
the  best  rateN  that  can  he  obtained  for  electric  lighting?  Both 
gas  and  electric  companies  under  the  same  management. — p.  451. 

W  9  For  a  town  of  20.000  inhabitants,  which  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory way  of  selling  current ;  at  an  average  rate  of  ten  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour  or  on  a  sliding  scale,  7  to  15  cents,  accord- 
ing to  consumption  ?— p.  451. 

W  10  Is  it  better  to  tend  as  much  as  possible  toward  open  rales  ap- 
plicable to  all  who  come  within  specified  classes  as  regards 
consumption  of  current,  etc,  or  to  make  special  rates  attd 
contracts  with  individuals,  based  on  individual  requirements? 

—p.  452- 

W  II  Has  any  one  found  any  legitimate  objection  to  the  system  of 
charging  for  electric  current  known  as  the  *'Doherty  Rate," 
as  presented  to  the  Cincinnati  meeting  in  1902? — p.  454, 

W  12  Should  motors  of  all  sizes  get  the  same  discount  for  the  same 
hours'  service? — p.  454. 

W  13  Should  not  the  smaller  consumer  that  burns  his  light  from  sun 
to  sun  be  entitled  to  a  mettr  rate  nearly  as  low,  if  not  quite, 
as  the  large  consumer  that  uses  only  a  portion  of  his  lights 
all  night,  but  uses  the  full  capacity  during  the  peak? — p.  456- 
Will  some  plant  using  maximum-demand  meters  give  average, 
highest  and  lowest  yearly  maximum  demand  per  i6-cp  lamp 
or  per  kilowatt  connected,  for  various  classes  of  business;  for 
instance,  for  residences,  for  lodging  houses,  for  saloons,  etc.? 

—p.  457. 
How  can  we  best  push  the  electric-heating  business? — p.  458, 
(a)   Should  different  rate>  be  made  for  using  heating  and  cook- 
ing appliances  than   for  regular   lighting?      (b)   Are   such   ap- 
pliances connected  on  light  meter  or  on  separate  meter? — p.  45g. 

W  17  What  rates  are  used  for  heating  service,  and  are  any  special 
rates  made  for  this  class  of  load  ?^ — p.  460, 

W  iS  What  rates  arc  used  for  charging  storage  batteries,  and  are  any 
special  rates  made  for  this  class  of  load  ? — p.  460, 

W  tg  Is  it  good  practice  to  install  electric  signs  on  contract,  making 
special  rales  for  same  and  having  5  a  me  controlled  by  time 
switches?— p.  461. 

W  20  What  is  the  best  method  of  proving  to  consumers  paying  at 
meter  rates  that  they  are  not  paying  for  more  current  than 
they  arc  using? — p.  462. 
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Question 

W  21  What  can  be  done  to  meet  competition  with  gas  engines?  Has 
any  company  found  it  necessary  to  use  special  rates  to  keep 
out  gas  engines? — p.  464. 

W  22  What  ^system  to  you  advocate  for  handling  the  business  of  the 
contracting  department  ? — p.  465. 

W  22t  What  provision  is  made  in  existing  contracts  for  tests  on  arc 
or  incandescent  lamps  for  street  lighting? — p.  466. 

W  24  Should  a  contract  for  incandescent  street  lights  specify  when 
the  lamps  should  be  renewed,  either  as  to  number  of  hours* 
burning  or  as  to  the  minimum  candle-power  to  be  allowed? 
—p.  467. 

W  25  Should  a  contract  for  incandescent  street  lights  specify  initial 
or  average  candle-power,  and  what  is  a  satisfactory  method 
of  testing  candle-power  of  street  incandescent  lamps? — p.  467. 

W  26  In  wording  a  contract  f(»r  street  lighting,  what  is  a  fair  descrip- 
tion of  a  so-called  "full-arc."  or  a  "2000-candle-power"  arc 
that  will  not  be  misunderstood  and  that  will  stand  a  fair  test? 
Also  a  "half-arc,"  or  a  **i200-candle-powcr"  arc? — p.  467. 

W  2^  What  is  a  fair  method  of  settling  disputes  between  companies 
and  cities  as  to  whether  the  company  is  actually  furnishing 
2000  or  1200-cp  lights? — p.  469. 

W  28  By  the  use  of  what  argument  and  figures  can  a  prospective  con- 
sumer be  convinced  that  an  electric  motor  is  cheaper  than  a 
steam  engine? — p.  469. 

W  29  What  do  you  consider  a  fair  week's  work,  either  in  lamps  or 
income,  for  a  solicitor? — p.  472. 

W  30  (a)  What  methods  do  you  use  to  save  clerical  work  for  solici- 
tors? (b)  What  system  of  reports,  if  any.  do  you  use  to 
check  solicitors'  work  and  keep  them  up  to  their  best  efforts? 
—p.  473- 

X 

ArCOL'NTINU   AND   StATISTU  S 

X     I     W^herj  can  I  get  information  concerning  best  methods  of  electric- 
light  and  telephone  accounting  and  statistics? — p.  475. 
X     2     What  is  the  best  system  of  Inlling  goods  for  wiring,  current,  etc.? 

—p.  475. 

X  3  What  arc  some  of  the  best  ways  for  Iveeping  rent  or  meter 
accounts? — p.  475. 

X  4  What  is  the  best  and  easiest  method  of  keeping  a  record  of  trans- 
formers and  meters? — p.  476. 

X  5  What  percentage  of  depreciation  should  be  charged  on  station 
and  equipment  ? — p.  478. 

X  f)  What  is  considered  a  proper  list  of  operating  records  for  use 
in  analysing  the  operation  of  a  steam  plant?  How  much  de- 
tail should  1k'  exhibited  by  these  records  in  a  6000-kilowatt 
steam  plant  producing  alternating  current  ? — p.  478. 
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Question 

X  7  What  success  has  been  obtained  in  devising  and  maintaining  a 
systematic  method  of  recording  and  satisfactorily  analyzing 
all  cases  of  trouble  in  the  operation  of  central-station  systems? 
—p.  480. 

X  8  What  is  the  average  output  per  pound  of  coal  (stating  kind  used) 
in  plants  using  compound  engines ;  size  of  plant  2000  to  5000 
kilowatt? — p.  480. 

X  9  What  percentage  of  total  generated  output  is  lost  or  unaccounted 
for,  and  what  is  the  percentage  of  each  of  the  classes  of  such 
losses  or  unaccounted-for  current? — p.  480. 

X  10  In  an  Edison,  three-wire,  overhead,  direct-current,  iio-220-volt 
system,  with  mains  interconnected  and  feeders  arranged  to 
give  good  regulation  of  voltage,  about  what  per  cent  is  lost 
between  station  meters  and  consumers'  meters? — p.  481. 

X  II  What  is  the  best  method  of  keeping  record  of  connected  load? 
—p.  481. 

X  12  Is  it  not  belter  to  have  the  consumers'  ledger  segregated  accord- 
ing to  meter  route,  rather  than  alphabetically? — p.  482. 


Manav.emknt 

Y  I      (a)   Is  a  day  service  justifiable  in  a  small  town,  and  what  kind 

of  power  business  can  be  worked  up;  (b)  what  kind  of  power 
rate  should  be  charged? — p.  485. 

Y  2     (a)   What  has  been  the  experience  of  central  stations  in  thawing 

out  frozen  water  pipes?  (b)  How  was  the  current  limited  to 
what  the  apparatus  would  stand  ? — p.  486. 

Y  3     Will  a  small  central  station  operating  iioo  to  52  volts.  125  cycles, 

be  warranted  in  changing  over  to  2200,  230-115  volts,  60  cycles, 
when  transformers  are  all  old,  but  wattmeters  comparatively 
new  •  (commutator  type)  ?  Power  business  of  little  conse- 
quence; no  day  circuit  at  present. — p.  488. 

Y  4     What  is  the  practice  in  inspecting  wiring  in  a  house  wired  when 

built,  but  to  which  current  is  not  supplied  until  several  years 
later?  What  charge,  if  any.  should  be  made  to  the  customer? 
—p.  489- 

Y  5     In  a  town  of  10,000  people,  should  a  lighting  company  do  house 

wiring  and  deal  in  fixtures? — p.  489. 

Y  6     Is  it  advisable  to  charge  a   5-per-cent   penalty   for   non-payment 

of  bills  within  ten  days  of  date? — p.  491. 

Y  7     (a)  What  amount  per  i6-cp  equivalent  of  new  business  obtained 

do  you  spend  for  soliciting  and  for  advertising?  (b)  Would 
you  consider  it  advisable  to  increase  or  to  decrease  either  or 
both  of  these  items? — p.  492. 

Y  8     (a)   Do  you  charge  for  cutting  of  wires  in  connection  with  moving 

of  houses?  (b)  Do  you  collect  damages  for  shut-downs?  (c) 
Have  you  ordinances  regulating  moving  of  houses? — p.  492. 
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An  electric- lighting  con^pany  has  a  20-year  franchise  granting 
the  right  to  use  one  side  i>f  the  alleys  for  erection  of  its  Dole 
lines.  Has  any  other  company,  either  lighting,  telephone  or 
lelegraph,  the  lawful  right  to  use  the  same  side  of  the  alley 
by  placing  its  pole?  between  the  wires  of  the  first- men tionctl 
company  aft^^r  said  company  has  had  its  pole  line  erected  and 
in  operation?  What  is  the  experience  of  others  in  regard  to 
such  interference? — p.  494. 

Which  is  belter  practice — to  charge  for  the  fittings  of  the  Men" 
dian  lamp  or  furnish  them  free? — p.  494. 

Who  pays  for  the  street  connection,  the  light  company  or  the 
consumer;  that  is.  what  is  the  prevailing  rule? — p.  495. 

(a)  Is  it  common  practice  among  central -station  managers  to 
furnisli  free  arc  lamps  on  their  commercial  lines — t.  e..  the 
company  pays  the  purchase  price  and  the  arc  lamps  remain 
the  property  of  the  company?  (b)  Are  they  as  a  rule  put  on 
llat  or  meter  rate,  and  what  is  the  usual  rate  charged  on 
either? — p,  496, 

Under  what  conditions  is  a  small  central  station,  at  present 
equipped  with  ijj-cycle  apparatus,  justified  in  changing  over  to 
60-cyclc?— p.  498. 

What  particular  characteristics  as  to  age,  temperament  and  edn 
cation  do  you  consider  most  desirable  and  practicable  in  men 
for  operating  stations  and  substations?— p.  498. 

What  set  of  written  or  printed  rules  and  regulations  are  in  use 
by  electric-light  companies,  covering  the  government  of  em- 
ployees,  also  as  to  proper  precautions  to  be  taken  in  doing 
hazardous  work,  etc? — ^p.  499. 

Is  it  advisable  to  make  a  rebate  to  hold  the  consumer  in  case  of 
a  large  bill,  when  the  meter  and  meter  readings  arc  known  to 
he  correct  ?— p.  499. 

Is  it  good  practice  to  insist  on  deposits  from  all  consumers  ir- 
respective of  their  standing  In  the  community,  and  if  so,  should 
the  deposit  be  in  proportion  to  the  installation?— p.  501 

(a)  En  case  an  installation  has  been  passed  upon  hy  the  city 
inspector  as  satisfactory,  does  the  electric  company  have  the 
right  to  refuse  the  service  if  it  is  satisfied  the  work  has  not 
been  done  properly?  (b)  In  such  case,  can  the  householder, 
when  he  is  willing  to  assume  the  risk,  come  back  on  the  com- 
pany for  damages   for   failure  to   serve  ^^p.   503. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  marking  incandescent  lamps,  at  the 
lime  of  issue,  so  as  to  guard  against  unprincipled  people  buy- 
ing old  lampF  for  junk  and  exchanging  them  for  new  lamps, 
where  the  company  gives  free  renewals?— p.  503. 
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What  per  cent  of  regulation  is  secured  in  large  plants  doing  a 
power  and  lighting  bii-sineii-s?— p.  506, 

VV'liat  is  being  done,  and  how.  to  ntilize  the  exhaust  from  gas 
engine  for  hot-water  heating  ?^p.  506, 

Are  producer-gas  plants  complete  with  engine  more  economical 
in  units  of  75  to  125  horse-power  than  steam  plants  of  equal 
size?— p.  507. 

Given  a  town  o{  3000  population  wanting  an  clectric-Hght  plant, 
and  having  natural  gas  piped  and  sold  at  15  cents  per  thou- 
sand feet,  with  coal  delivered  at  $2,00  per  ton,  what  shall  I 
install  in  the  way  of  engines,  boilers  and  generators  to  justify 
a  n  i  n  ve  St  m  en  I  ? — p .  507. 

Under  equal  conditions  of  total  current  generated  in  ^24  hours, 
management,  cost  of  coal  and  supplies,  type  of  engines,  l>oilers 
and  auxiliary  machinery,  can  a  central  station  doing  an  ex- 
clusi%*e  business  in  alternating-current  commercial  and  street 
lighting,  deliver  a  kilowatt-hour  at  switchboard  at  the  same 
cost  that  would  prevail  in  a  direct-current  street  railway 
station?— p.  507. 

A  town  of  10,000  inhabitants  has  a  waterfall  10  miles  distant, 
capable  of  supplying  500  brake  horse-power  on  water-wheel 
shaft  nine  months  of  the  year,  but  power  may  be  diminished 
to  200  horse-power  during  part  of  the  other  three  months; 
there  is  a  possible  market  in  the  town  for  1000  kilowatts  for 
traction,  light  and  factory  motors.  Assuming  thai  an  auxiliary 
steam  plant  can  be  located  in  the  town,  what  kind  of  voltage 
and  current  should  be  adopted ?^ — p.  508, 

Can  a  water-power  plant  of  400  to  500  horse-power,  costing  $150^000, 
successfully  conqjete  with  a  steam  station  of  half  the  cost  with 
coal   (lignite)  at  $1.00  per  ton? — p.  508. 

Is  there  a  municipal  electric-light  plant  in  this  country  operated 
economically  and  successfully?  If  so,  state  where  and  give 
your  authority. — p.  509, 

(a)  What  percentage  of  the  normal  direct-current  voltage  is  suffi- 
cient to  bring  a  rotary  converter  of  standard  design  up  to  rated 
speed;  (b)  what  percentage  of  the  normal  alternating-current 
pressure  is  sufficient  to  bring  a  synchronous  machine  of  stand- 
ard design  tip  to  rated  speed  ? — p.  sog. 

Under  what  conditions  do  you  consider  fly-wheel  insurance  desir- 
able or  necessary  for  central   stations? — p,  509. 

Is  there  a  poj^sible  market  for  electricity  in  influencing  the  growth 
of  vegetation? — p,  510. 

Has  any  one  found  a  satisfactory  time  switch  for  switching  on  and 
off  multiple  arc  or  incandescent  lamps  and  signs ?^p,  510. 
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Z  t3  WhaL  kind  of  wagon  or  cart  is  best  suited  for  trouble  \vork»  .iti<J 
should  it  have  a  gong?^ — p.  511, 

Z  14  <a>  What  views  are  now  held  on  the  advisabiiity  of  testing  ap- 
paratUwS.  to  a  point  above  working  pressure?  (h\  l>»es  n 
tircakdown    lest   mean    a    deterioration    from    that    period   on  ? 

Z  15  Is  it  practical  and  safe  to  operate  a  'phone-ringing  circuit  as  a 
shunt  across  a  numlwr  of  lights  in  series  on  a  direct-current 
circuit? — p.  5TI. 

Z  t6     What  is  a  good  home-made  polish  fur  hot  brass  and  slcel? — p.  51^. 

Z  17  How  many  candle  feet  arc  required  for  satisfactory  service  in  the 
following  classes  of  buildings:  Churches,  libraries,  bedrcH:>ms» 
ballrooms,  etc.? — p.  512, 

Z  18  What  should  be  the  ratio  of  the  rated  generating  capacity  to  the 
maximum   load  in  central-station   systems? — p.  513, 

Z  10  How  can  roiarv  converters  used  on  light  and  |M>wer  systems  be 
started  from  the  alternating-current  side  with  the  least  amount 
of  effect  upon  the  voltage  of  the  bne? — p.  514, 

7,  £0  An  Edison  3- wire  system  is  fed  by  rotary  converters  or  motor 
generators  through  transmission  lines  from  a  high-tension 
polyphase  generating  station.  What  is  the  best  and  quickest 
method  of  starting  up  after  a  partial  or  total  shutdown  occur- 
ring at  the  time  of  the  peak?— p.  515, 

Z  21  What  induci-ment^  are  offered  by  electric-lighting  coinpanies  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  United  State*  to  owners  of  dwelling- 
bouse  properties  in  the  built-up  sections  <tf  the  city  to  encour- 
age and  induce  them  to  wire  their  properties? — p.  516. 

Z  22  What  inducements  do  electric-lighting  companies  in  large  citii.- 
in  the  United  States  offer  to  architects,  contractors  and  build- 
ers to  encourage  them  to  include  electric-light  wiring  in  their 
plans  and  specifications  for  all  new  dwelling-house  ojierations? 
—p.  516. 

Z  23  W*hal  arrangements  are  made  by  electric-light  companies  doing 
contracting  work  or  supervising  the  work  of  electrical  contrac- 
tors to  comply  with  the  underwriters'  rule  requiring  switch  and 
fuse-box  at  point  of  entrance  of  wires  to  building  to  be  &a 
placed  as  to  cut  off  current  from  all  devices,  including  meter, 
and  yet  protect  the  n>etcr  from  short-circuit  on  the  interior 
wiring?  Are  two  sets  of  fuses  used,  one  ahead  and  one  behind 
the  meter?    If  so,  how  is  bridging  the  meter  prevented? — p  517. 

Z  24  Would  It  not  be  more  advantageous  if  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
L'ntlerwriters  would  establish  standard  centres  for  the  length 
of  enclosed  fttses  and  require  all  manufacturers  to  adhere  to  it? 
-p,  5'8 

Z  25  An  ekctrical  plant  operating  3-phase  system  has  its  city  divided 
into  district-.,  each  supplied  from  one  of  its  phasei  and  < 
neutral  wire?  With  this  system  would  it  l»e  preferable  tu  use 
single-phase  or  ,t-phase  induction  motors,  the  3-phase  motor* 
ntcessitattng  expense  of  running  the  additional  phases? — p,  5181 
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Accounting  and  statistics Ques.  X     i,  p.  475 

Accounts,  ledger,  for  customers,  arrangement  of Ques.  X  12,  p.  482 

**         meter  and  rent,  system  for  keeping Ques.  X     3,  p.  475 

Accumulators.     See  '*  Battery." 

Advertising  by  display  exhibits Ques.   V    6,  p.  437 

**           by  manufacturers,  effectiveness  of Ques.   V     5,  p.  436 

"           by  means  of  monthly  bulletin Ques.   V     2,  p  434 

*'           by  printed  circulars Ques.   V    4,  p.  435 

' *           cost  of  soliciting  and Ques.   Y     7,  p.  492 

**           in  newspapers Ques.   V     3,  p.  434 

'*           methods Ques.   V     i,  p.  431 

Aerial  lines.     See  "Lines,  overhead." 

Agricultural  machinery,  driven  from  central  station. ..  Ques.   T  ig,  p.  365 

Air  chamber,  on  boiler-feed  pumps Ques.   C  11,  p,    32 

Air,  compressed,  for  pumping  water Ques.    C   14,  p.    34 

"     compressors  for  cleaning  station  machinery Ques.   K   12,  p.  162 

**     pump,  exhaust  steam  from Ques.    G  14,  p.    g$ 

Alternators.     See  under  '*  Generator." 

Analysis  of  coal,  specifications  for Ques.    D     7,  p.    45 

Anchor  ice,  remedy  for Ques.    B     i,  p.    lo 

Apparatus  for  measuring  CO,  in  chimney  gases Ques.   E  27,  p.    76 

Arc  lamps.     See  under  **  Lamp." 

Arresters,  lightning,  at  junction  of  overhead  to  under- 
ground lines Ques.    P  II.  p.  229 

P  39,  p.  272 

Arresters,  lightning,  grounding  to  street-railway  track.  Ques.   P    9,  p.  228 

"        lightning,  on  series  alternating-cur.  circuits  Ques    P  43,  p.  276 

Automatic  circuit-breakers  on  generator  and  exciters.  Ques.  K     5,  p.  152 

Automobile  batteries.     See  under  "Battery." 

Auxiliaries,  condenser,  power  consumed  by Ques.  G  25,  p.  102 

**           in  turbine  plant Ques.   C  16,  p.    35 

Auxiliary  piping,  location  for  header  and Ques.  G  23,  p.  loi 

Battery-room  floor Ques.   A     8,  p.      9 

B 

Battery,  storage,  acid  fumes  from Ques.   L  10,  p.  178 

•'        automobile,  electrolyte  for Ques.   T    6,  p.  354 

automobile,  method  for  charging Ques,  T     3,  p.  351 

"              "        automobile,  price  for  charging Ques.  T     6,  p.  354 

"  "        automobile,  rectifier  for  charging  from 

alternating-current  circuits Ques.   T    4,  p.  352 

V.  2—36 
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Battery,  storage,  capacity,  at  high  rate  of  discharge 

capacity^  ratio  to  connected  load. . « , . . 

capacity,  ratio  to  generating  capacity « 

depreciation  of 

efficiency  of .,.......*. 

expense  of,  for  200  i6*cp  lamps. 

importance  of,  to  centra) -station  com- 
panies   , , * 

in  Tncdtum«sf zed  plants .     «... 

in  small  plants 

on  exciter  circuit  . ..    .... 

recording  meters  on. , 

regulation,  booster  on  Edison  system. 

regulation  booster  versus  end  cell. ,    ,  . 

sediment  in  . .    . , . . 

separators  for 

substation  ivithout  operator. , 

sulphate  on  plates  of 

tanks,  decay  of  oak , . 

tanks,  paint  for.   ..      

Bearings,  wood,  lubricant  for ► . 

Bells,  calculation  for  length  of .... 

*'      loss  in..... 

**      rubber  x'^'jwj  leather ...♦**, 

Revel  mortise  wheel,  power  lost  in 

Billing  goods,  current,  etc.,  system  for. , . 

BiHs,  penalty  tor  non-payment  of. ..    .    ... 

Bituminous.     Sec  under  *' Coal." 

Boiler,  baffle  plates  in 

compound,  formula  for., 

draft,  economy  of  forced  and  induced.. 

draft,  effect  of  forced  and  induced 

draft,  forced  or  good  chimney 

draft,  for  fire-tube  boiler  used  tntermiltently. .. . 

draft,  value  of,  during  peak  of  load 

efficiency  during  past  25  years. 

efficiency,  measured  by  hot-water  meter. , , 

feed,  accuracy  of  meters  for. , . 

feed  pipes,  scale  in, ,. .      . 

feed  pump.     See  under  **  Pump." 
flues,  effect  of  blowing  with  steam.. , .. 

for  nil  combustion, .    ..... . . 

furnace  for  bituminous  coal,  smokeless. 

furnace  tor  Iowa  block  coal 

furnace  for  internally  fired. ,, 

gases,  apparatus  for  measuring  CO,  in 

grate  surface,  size  of  per  kilowatt  of  load 

horse  power  of,  rule  for 
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Boiler, noi  in  service,  how  keep .,....,,. 

'*      operation  of,  with  changing  load , , . 

"       plugs,  mixture  for  fusible* , 

rate  of  coal  consumption  per  square  foot  of  grate 

*'       rate  of  evaporation  in  marine  type 

' '       room,  CO veri  ng  for ,,..,,,....,. 

room  labor  in  looo-k w  stations. 

*'       safety  valve,  dangers  of 

Scotch  or  water-rube,  special  case 

■'       smoke  consumers ,,,..,, 

**      stokers,  cost  of  repairs  on 

' '       stokers  in  small  plants * . 

'*      stokers,  advantages  of , , , . 

"       storage  of  heat  in  banked 

*'       tubes,  expanding, ...,»,. , , . .  . 

tubes,  method  for  keeping  clean. ...,. 

**       waier»  treatment  of. .... , , 

**       water,  use  o!  kerosene  in , , , 

wood-fired,  dimensions  for. 

Brushes,  carbon,  annual  expense  of 

Bulletins,  monthly,  as  aid  in  advertising 

'  BuS'bars,  high-tension,  soapstone  barriers  for 
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Ques. 
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Cable  for  more  iban  13,000  volts. ,,..,...... ...... 

*'      leakage  of  compound  out  of. 

**      safety  of,  if  it  can  not  stand  double-voltage  test. . 

'*      terminal  bells,  bubbles  in  conjpound  of. ., 

**      underground.     See  *'  Lines,  under|?round." 
Carbon  dioxide,  apparatus  for  measuring,  in  waste  gases 
Ceniralstations.     See  **  Stations." 

Centrifugal  pumps,  motor  driven.  * 

Change  over  from  1 33  or  125  cycles  10  60  cycles 

Chimney,  smokeless 

See  also  ''Stack.'" 
Circuits.     Sec  under  '*  Lines.*' 
Circuit-breakers,  automalic,  on  generators  and  exciters 

Coal,  bituminous  in  storage,  heating  of 

screenings,  storage  of 

*'  "  smokeless  furnace  for, 

"     buying ..., 

*'     consumption  per  kw-hour 

"     consuroption  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface. . . . , 
*'     crusher  and  conveyor,  cost  of  operating. ......... 


Ques.  Q  19.  p.  288 
Ques.  Q  21,  p.  289 
Ques.  Q  18,  p.  287 
Ques.  Q  22,  p.  289 

Ques.    E  27,  p.    76 

Ques.    C  15*  p.    34 

Ques.    Y     3,  p.  48B 

Y  13,  p.  498 

Qucs.   E  29,  p.    77 


Ques.  K     5,  p.  152 

Ques.  D  12,  p.    50 

Ques.  D  13.  p.    51 

Ques.  E  25,  p.    75 

Qucs.  D     7*  P     45 

Ques.  D  16,  p,    53 
X    8,  p.  480 

Ques,  E  }o,  p.    60 

Qucs,  D  15.  p»    52 
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Co*l,  economy  of  vafious  kinds  of       ,.. .♦.,.  Ques.   D     t,  p.    40 

D    2.  p.    41 

D     3,  P^    ^i 

"     for  ^rarious  kinds  ol  draft ,  Qucs.   D     5,  p.    43 

••     bAodJing,  cost  of ...  Ques.   E  26,  p.    76 

"     lignite,  (iieihod  of  firing  Western ...  Ques,   D  17.  p,    54 

'■     sampling  of......... - gucs.   D     7,  p,    45 

-     shortage  in  weight Ques,  D     6,  p.    44 

•*     siftck,  in  automatic  stokers,  ... , .,,,....*...  Ques.   D     4.  p.    42 

'•     value  of,  what  determines ,,,  Ques.  D   14*  P-    51 

*•     weighing  of Ques.  D    6,  p.    44 

Cochrane  heater  and  purifier,  efficiency  of Q^^s,   C  18,  p.    37 

Coke,  method  of  firing,. Ques.  D    S,  p.    47 

mixing,  with  soft  coal , Ques    D     ?i,  p.    47 

Commutator,  life  of ,, Ques.   K   13,  p    164 

Compound  for  boiler  water  containing  lime _...  Ques.   C     i,  p.    31 

Ct»mpres8ed  air  for  pumping  feed-water Q"es.   C  14,  p-    34 

Compressors,  air,  for  cleaning  station  machinery   . Ques,   K   12.  p.  162 

Condenser,    auxiliaries,    for    surface    and    barometric, 

power  consumed  by.  ,. « Ques.  G  25,  p.  102 

Condenser,   auxiliaries   for   high-\^acuum«   power   con- 
sumed by  . .•...,.... . .  Ques.  G  25,  p.  102 

Condenser,  barometric,  loss  of  vacuum  in.,.- .,  Ques.  G  25,  p.  102 

**           cooling  tower,  data  on. ,  Ques.   G  ig»  p.    99 

*'            cooling  tower  for  small  plant.  ............ .  Ques.   G  20,  p.    99 

*'            pumps  for  turbine  units Ques,  G  18,  p.    98 

pumps,  most  reliable  type, , ,.  Ques.  G  17,  p.    98 

suction,  shellfish  in ...    ...    .-,.,.  Ques,  G  21,  p.    99 

**           surface,  failure  to  secure  guaraniccd  vacuum  Ques.   G  22.  p,  lOO 

surface,  parallel  flow  versus  counter  flow.  ,  ,  Ques.   G  1$.  p.    96 

surface,  turbine    ,    Ques.  G  24,  p.  lor 

Conduit,  cost  of  building  by  contract  and  by  own  com- 
pany   Ques.   Q  13,  p.  2S4 

Conduit,  multiple,  method  of  laying    ,...  Ques.  Q  14.  p,  2S5 

lile,  breaking  of.  due  to  freezing  of  WAtcr  ...  Ques.  Q   13,  p.  284 

Contract  depariment,  management  of . , . .    Ques,  W  22.  p.  465 

*•        charges  without .* Ques.  W    4,  p.  446 

"         for  Hghiing,  legality  of. Ques,  W    3,  p.  446 

'*         for  street  lighting,  covering  tests  on  lamps.. .  Ques,  W  23,  p.  466 
**         for  street  lighting,  arc,  description  of  lamps  by 

candle-power... Ques.  W  26*  p.  467 

Contract  for  street  lighting,  incandescent,  candle-power 

and  renewals ,.,... Ques.  W  24,  p.  467 

Contract  for  street  lighting,  incandescent,  candle-power 

and  testing , Ques.  W  25.  p,  467 

Contract,  holding  customer  without.  .                                 .  Ques.  W     4.  p.  446 

Connection  10  street  mains,  charges  for                             .  Ques.    Y  ti,  p,  495 

Convener,  rotary,  starting  of*. ..... .  Ques.    Z     9.  p.  509 

Z  19.  p.  514 

Z    20«   p.  515 
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Converter.     See  also  under  **  Substation/' 

Conveyer,  coal,  cost  of  operating Ques.  D  15,  p.    52 

**          coal,  deterioration  of Ques.  E  23,  p.    73 

Cooper  Hewitt  lamp.     See  **  Lamp,  mercury-vapor." 

Cost  per  kw-hour  in  small  plant Ques.  Z    4,  p.  507 

**    per  kw-hour  in  railway  and  in  lighting  plants  ....  Ques.  Z     5,  p.  507 

Covering  for  boiler-rooms Ques.  A     5,  p.      6 

"        for  mains  in  steam  district  heating Ques.  J  16,  p.  144 

Cranes,  hand-power,  for  substations Ques.  A     7,  p.      6 

Cross-arms,  life  of  yellow  pine,  cypress  and  white  pine.  Ques.  P  36,  p.  268 

Crusher,  coal,  cost  of  operating Ques.  D  15,  p.    52 


D 

0am,  water  power  house,  part  of Ques.   B  12,  p.    17 

Day  service  in  small  towns Ques.   Y     i,  p.  485 

Demand,  maximum,  for  various  classes  of  business  . . .  Ques.  W  14.  p.  457 

**         maximum,  ratio  to  generating  capacity Ques.    Z  18,  p.  513 

Deposit  from  customers Ques.  Y  17,  p.  501 

Depreciation  charge  on  station  and  equipment Ques.  X     5,  p.  478 

Diesel  engine.     See  under  **  Engine." 

Discharge  resistance  lor  generator  field,  insulation  of. .  Ques.  M  21,  p.  210 

Display  department  for  advertising Ques.   V     6,  p.  437 

District  heating.     See  under  *'  Heating." 

Draft.     See  under  *'  Boilers." 

Drive,  rope,  for  vertical  to  horizontal  shafts Ques.  B  14,  p.    19 

E 

Elevators,  electric-hydraulic,  motor-driven  pumps  for..  Ques.  T  18,  p.  365 

electric-hydraulic,  energy,  consumption  of..  Ques.  T  17,  p.  364 

"         on  alternating-current  systems Ques.  T  16,  p.  363 

Entwine.     See  also  *' Turbines." 

"        center-crank,  shivering  in  governor  of Ques.  H  24,  p.  119 

clearance,  what  is  meant  by Ques.  H  21,  p.  116 

clearance  in  high-speed  automatic Ques.  H  22,  p.  118 

**        Corliss,  changes  to  increase  compression  in...  Ques.  H  29,  p.  124 

Corliss,  clearance  in Ques.  H  22,  p.  1 18 

**        Corliss,  economy  of  direct-connected   and   of 

belted Ques.  H  17,  p.  114 

Corliss,  highest  safe  and  economical  speed  of.  Ques.  H   14,  p.  112 
Corliss,    improvement    on,    for   electric-power 

plants Ques.  H   16,  p.  114 

**        Corliss,  ratio  of  generator  output  to  i.h.p.  of..  Ques.  H  26,  p.  121 
"        Corliss,  separate  eccentrics  for  steam  and  for 

exhaust  valves Ques.  H   15,  p.  113 

Diesel,   cost    of    fuel,    compared    with    steam 

engines Ques.  H     9,  p.  110 

H  fo,  p.  no 
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Engine,  Diesel,  cost  of  repairs  on 

*        Diesel,  lighting  companies  in  cast  using 

Diesel,  reliability  of ,  .  ♦ , .,.,..♦•. 

*•        DicseK  why  not  more  used 

•*        economy  of  compound  non-condensing  and  of 

simple , 

*'        economy   of   4- valve   medium  *  speed    and   of 

high-speed  compound , 

'*        economy  of  gas,  Diesel  and  steam  ...  - 

**        experience  with  4  valves  and  2  eccentrics  and 

shaft  governor  on ,.,,.. 

"        gas,  as  auxiliary  to  water-power  plant. ....... 

'*        gas,  consumption  at  various  loads.. 

**        gas,  efficiency  compared  with  steam  , « , , , 

**        gas,  efficiency  guaranteed. ,...,* 

-'        gas,  for  day  loads  in  steam  plants 

gas,  horse-power  of , » . 

**        gas,  on  same  shaft  with  steam  engines 

**        gas,  why  not  more  used. 

**        leakage  at  valves  and   pislon  of  superheated 

and  of  saturated  steam. 

non-condensing    compound,    with    low   boiler 

pressure  on  light  loads 

**        reasons  for  using  low-efltcicncy  during  light 

load 

*'        receiver,    economy    of    low    and    of    medium- 
pressure  .... , . ,  * ♦ . 

'*        rings,  piston  packing  for  superheated  steam.. 

"        room,  roof  constniciion - ♦ 

**        several    small    belted    versus  large  direct-con- 
nected  ......*,.. 

*•        speed  of  piston  in  looo-hp  cross-compound,... 

**        valves,  plain  and  adjustable  piston. 

Exciters.     See  under  "Generators.** 

Exhaust  from  air  pumps,  what  to  do  with » 

"       from  auxiliaries. 

"       steam,  removal  of  oil  from 

Exhibitions  for  advertising 


Ques.   H  q,  p.  tto 

Ques.  H  q,  p.  ilo 

Ques,  H  9,  p.  no 

Ques.  H  3,  p.  108 

Ques.  H  12,  p.  Ill 

Ques.  H  13,  p.  112 

Ques.  H  8,  p.  108 


Ques.  H 
Ques.  H 
Ques.  H 
Ques.  Z 
Ques.  H 
Ques.  H 
Ques.  H 
Ques.  H 
Ques.  H 


t6.  p.  It4 

4.  p.  106 

2,  p.   103 

3.  P    507 

6.  p.  107 

5.  p.  106 
I.  p    102 

7.  p.  107 

6.  p.  107 


Ques.  H   18,  p.  115 

Ques.  H  25,  p.  t2o 

Ques.  H  28,  p.  123 

Ques.  H  20.  p.  115 
Ques.  H  23,  p.  ifn 
Ques.   A     3.  p, 

Ques,  H  27,  p.  122 
Ques.  H  It,  p*  III 
Ques.  H  19,  p.  115 

Ques.  G  14,  p.    95 

Ques.   C  7,  p.    2S 

Ques.   G  16,  p.    97 

Ques.   V  6,  p.  437 


Ques.    P     4*  p*  329 


Feeders.     See  also  under  "  Line." 

dead-ending  of  heavy  primary. . 
**         regulation.     See  "  Regulation." 

•*         size  and  number  of ,, Qt^cs.    P  13,  p.  233 

Feed-water,     See   "  Scale."  *'  Heater/'  "  Boiler  water/' 
*'  Pump,'*  "  Injector/ 

Floor,  baticry-room Ques.  A     6,  p.      9 

construction  for  different  types  of  central  stations     Ques.   A     2,  p.      4 
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359 
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Flywheel  insurance Ques. 

Frequency  change  over  from  133  or  125  cycles  10  60  cycles  Ques. 

Fuel.     See  "  Coal,"  »'  Wood,"  "Oil,"  **  Peal." 

Furnace.     See  under  **  Boiler." 

Fuses,  enclosed,  underwriter  rules  on  lengths  of Ques. 

**      on  induction  motors Ques. 

**      on  transformers Ques. 

'*      on  wires  entering  houses Ques.   Z  23,  p.  517 


G 

Gas,  competition  with,  for  power Ques.  W  21,  p.  464 

Gas  engine.     See  under  *'  Engine." 

'Gases,  waste,  apparatus  for  measuring  CO,  in Ques. 

Gaskets  for  headers  carrying  superheated  steam Ques. 

**        for  valve  bonnets  using  superheated  steam. . . .  Ques. 

Gas  plants  compared  with  steam  plants  of  small  sizes. .  Ques. 

Gears,  bevel,  substitute  for,  on  water-wheels Ques. 

Generating  capacity,  ratio  of,  to  maximum  load Ques. 

Generator,  alternating-current,  grounding Ques. 

'*  **  "  in    parallel,    driven    by 

turbine  and  reciprocating  engine Ques. 

Generator,  alternating-current,  water  rheostat  as  aid  in 

synchronizing Ques. 

Generator  brushes,  carbon,  annual  expense  of . . .   Ques. 

**  circuit-breakers  on Ques. 

•*  commutator,  life  of Ques. 

**          direct-connected  to  water-wheel  through  mor- 
tise bevel  gear Ques.   K     i,  p.  146 

Generator,  excitation    for  large   direct-current,  self  or 

separate Ques.  K     6,  p.  153 

Generator  exciter,  capacity Ques.  K     9,  p.  157 

**               *'         for  alternating-current,  driven  by  in- 
duction motor Ques.  K     7,  p.  154 

Generator  exciter,  steam  and   electric,  for  continuous 

running Ques. 

Generator,  induction  type  versus  revolving  field  type.. .  Ques. 
'*           polyphase,  balancing  load  on,  in  small  sta- 
tions   Ques. 

Generator,  polyphase,  for  small  stations Ques. 

Governor,  Lombard,  on  water-wheels Ques. 

**  regulation   of,    on    water-wheels  under    low 

heads Ques.   B    8,  p.    15 

Grates.     See  under  "  Boiler." 

Grounding  neutral  of  3-wire  system Ques.    P     7,  p.  224 

**  *'       of  4-wire,  3-phase  system  outside  of 

station Ques.   P     8,  p.  227 
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507 

B  10,  p. 

16 

Z  18,  p. 

513 

K  17,  p. 

167 

K  15,  p. 

165 

K  16.  p. 

167 

K  14,  p. 

165 
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164 
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152 
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164 
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147 
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Grounding   neutral   of   3-phase  generator,  changes   in 

lightning  arrester  due  to. .. .  Ques.   P  42,  p.  276 

Ground  plates,  design,  location  and  connection  of Ques.  M  20.  p.  209 


11 

Head  of  water,  instrument  for  recording 

Heads  for  turbines  and  for  impulse  wheels 

"      low,  efficiency  of  water-|>ower  plants  at 

Header  and  auxiliary  piping,  location  for 

Heat  contained  in  steam  at  one  pound  pressure 

Heater,  Cochrane,  and  purifier,  efficiency  of 

**        feed-water,  for  large  plants 

"        feed-water,  location  of 

"        feed-water,  open  type 

*'        for  two  or  more  engines,  piped  10  one  condenser. 

purifier  and  feed  pump,  efficiency  of 

water,  arrangement  of 

Healing,  district,  beyond  available  exhaust  steam 

'*         business  by  itself 

"  '*         centrifugal   pump  on   mains,  special 

case 

'*  "         charge  for 

'*  *'         conditions  to  justify 

'*  *'         circulation  better  with  exhaust  than 

with  live  steam 

"         economical  limit  of 

economy  of,  by  exhaust  steam 

**  *•         from  a  central  station 

**  "         how  much  will  customers  pay  for  ?. .  . 

"  *'         live  steam  or  exhaust  from   station... 

''  '*         live  steam  added  to  exhaust,  "neasure- 

meni  of 

**  **         mains,  covering  of 

"  **         mains,  insulation  of,  against  frost... 

•'  **         mains,  traps  on 

*'                "         mains,  variaiors  z'ersus  expansion  or 
slip  joints  on 

"         Paul  system,  vacuum  on 

•*         pressure  of  steam  required  for  I'joo 

feet  of  line 

"  '*         rates, '*  Readiness  to  serve  charge  "  in 

regulators  at  houses 

"         self-supporting? 

will  it  pay?     Special  case 

electric,  by  central  stations 

"  **         how  develop  business 

is  it  desirable  lead  ? 
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M 

Ques. 
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M 
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'3 

Ques. 
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29 

Ques. 

c 
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Ques. 

c 
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P- 

28 

Ques. 

G 
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94 

Ques 

C 
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37 

Ques. 

C 
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p. 

30 

Ques. 
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133 
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Ques. 
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P- 
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138 

Ques. 
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139 

Ques. 
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135 

Ques. 
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Ques 
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p. 

146 
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134 
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Heating,  electric,  metering  of  and  rates  for Ques.  W  t6,  p.  459 

**        hot  water,  utilization  of  gas  engine  exhaust  for  Ques.    Z     2,  p.  506 

steam,  meter  for Ques.    J     9,  p.  137 

Heat  value  of  coal,  specifications  for Ques.  D     7,  p.    45 

Holly  steam  loop Ques.   G  13,  p.    94 

Hydro-carbons  in  Western  lignite,  combustion  of Ques.  D  17,  p.    54 

I 

Ice,  anchor,  remedy  for Ques.   B     i,  p.    10 

*'    slush,  prevention  of.  on  water  wheels Ques.   B     2,  p.     12 

Illumination,  intensity  of,  for  various  places Ques.    Z  17,  p.  512 

Impulse  wheel,  heads  for Ques.    B     5,  p.     14 

Incandescent.     See  under  *'  Lamp." 

Injector,  feed-water,  efficiency  of Ques.   C  17,  p.    36 

Inspection  of  house  wiring? Ques.   Y     4,  p.  499 

Y  18,  p.  503 

**                   ';           *'        cost  to  consumer Ques.   Y     4,  p.  499 

Instruments  for  recording  heads  of  water Ques.    B     (^  p.     14 

Instruments  for  switchboards.     See  under  "  Meiers." 

Insurance,  flywheel Ques.    Z  10,  p.  509 

J 

Joints,  flange,  how  keep  tight  on  superheated  steam. . .  Ques.   G     3,  p.    87 

K 

Kerosene,  use  of  for  boiler  water Ques.   C     3,  p.    23 

L 

Labor,  boiler-room,  cost  of Ques.    E  26,  p.    76 

Lamp,  acetylene  and  gasolene  vtrrsus  arc  lamps Ques.    S  15,  p.  330 

arc,  alternating-current   enclosed,  hardening  of 

carbon  points  in Ques.    S     3,  p.  321 

*'      arc,  alternating-current,  rating  of Ques.    S     i,  p.  319 

arc.  alternating-current   series  circuits,  troubles 

with Ques.    S     7i  P-  325 

*'      arc,   alternating  series  enclosed,   carbon   poinis 

sticking  in Ques.    S  32,  p.  348 

arc,  candle-power  of  1200  and  2000 Ques.  W  27,  p.  469 

arc,  carbons,  five-sixteenth-inch  in  enclosed Ques.    S     4,  p   322 

"      arc,  connection  of,  on  three-phase  circuit Ques.    S  11,  p.  327 

*'      arc,  cost  of  free  trimming.    Ques.    S  13,  p.  329 

**      arc,  cost  of  trimming,  special  case Ques.    S  12,  p.  328 

'*      arc,  direct-rurrent   enclosed   versus   aliernaiing- 

current  for  store  lighting Ques.    S  14,  p.  330 

arc,  enclosed,  rating  of Ques.    S     2,  p.  320 

*'     globes,  new  heat-resisting  inner Ques.    S     5,  p.  326 

"     low-current,  steadiness,  efficiency,  er**     of..  Ques.    S     6,  p.  324 
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Lamps, arc,  open-circuit  on  series.  * 

**     outaf^es , 

*'     service,  method  of  handling , 

**         "     switches  for,  automatic  cut-out ». 

**        ''     time  switch  Tvji^f  patrolman ,♦..♦. 

*'     vtrius  gasolene  and   acetylene  for  interior 

liRhHni? 

*'      gasolene  and  acetylene  versttt  arc  . , 

"      incandescent,  candle-power  of»  for  street  lijjhting 
**  **  characicristics     of,      for     25-cycle 

circuits , 

"  "  for  250  volts , 

**  ' '  free  renewals  of ♦ 

**  *'  identification  marks  on 

**  '*  renew/cd  as  good  as  new 

**  **  target  diagram  of.  .......-♦,... . 

*'      Merc yry- vapor,  effect  on  eyes 

**      Mercury-vapor,  installations  compared  with  arc 

and  incandescent 

"      Mercury-vapor,  in  window  lighting ,..> 

"       Mercury'Vapor,  recent  installations  of .  - 

**       Meridian,  cliargc  for  fittings  of ,,....,, 

Meridian,  life  of  and  cost  of  free  renewaii 

**      Meridian  trrjwj  single-glower  Nernst *- 

N'ernst.  basis  for  furnishing  renewals 

**        effect  of  voltage  variation  on. 

**  **        for  street  lighting ,, 

'*  **        maintenance  of  candle-power 

**  '*        multiple-glower  f<rrji*i  arc  lamp. 

*'  "        satisfaction  *;iven  by , ., 

''  **        single-glower  versus  Meridian  lamp 

Lighting.  See  under  **  Lamps*'  and  under  "Contracts.** 
Lightning  arresters.     See  ''Arresters.'* 

*'         protection  of  high-tension  line  against     ..^. 

Ltgnitc,  w^estcrn,  method  of  firing. 

Line,  breakdown  tests  on. 

'*     insulation,  resistance  of 

•*     losses  in  transmission,  special  case 

**     overhead,    arrangement    of   lighting,    telephone, 

etc. ,  on  same  pole ....,,»,, 

•*  •*  arrangement  of.  when  two  companies 

use  same  poles   . . 

cost  of  repairs  on  , .    .....,..*. 

'*  '*  crosR-arnns  for*  life  of.... ,.. 

**  **  crossings,  protection  at 

*'  cut-out  and  switch  at  taps  on 

**  '"  cutting,  for  house  movers 

"            '*           disconnecting  from  underground  cables 
for  testing 


Ques. 
Ques. 
gues. 
Ques, 
Ques. 


S  to,  p.  327 
S  8.  p  326 
Y  12,  p.  496 
S  g»  p,  326 
S  38,  p.  344 


Ques.  S  15,  p.  330 
Ques.  S  15.  p,  330 
Ques.    S  30.  p.  345 


Ques. 
Ques. 
Ques. 

Ques. 
Ques. 
Ques. 
Ques 


S  29.  p.  345 
S  18.  p.  333 
S  19.  p.  334 
S  21,  p.  336 

V  19,  p.  503 

S  16,  p.  331 


Ques.  P  10,  p.  229 

Ques.  D  17.  p.     54 

Ques.  P  30.  p.  258 

Ques.  P  30,  p.  358 

Ques.  Q  26,  p.  291 

Ques.  P  27.  p.  2SI 

Ques.  P  24,  p.  248 

Ques.  P  35.  P^  268 

Ques.  P  36.  p.  268 

Ques.  P  26,  p,  250 

Ques.  P  41,  p.  275 

Ques.  Y  8,  p.  492 

Ques.  P  28,  p.  255 


overhead,  dividing  into  sections  , 

height  above  roof  for  500-volt  service.. 

inspecitan  of,  and  records  of  inspection. 

in  small  town  with  trees 

insulator  troubles  on. 

insulator  for  trees. 

number  of  three-phase  circuits  on  one 

pole, 
poihead    for  connecting    underground 

cables  with, 
records  of  location,  size,  etc. 
records  of  resistance  losses, 
spacing  and  sag  of  , 
symbols  for  poles  and 
through  trees, 
lie  wires,  iron, 
telegraph,    effect   on    by   direct-current 

circuits 
telephone,  on  same  poles  with  lighting 

circuit, 
telephone,  on  same  pates  with  500* volt 

circuit, 
telephone,  on  same  poles   with    trans- 
mission line, 
telephone,   on  same  poles   with,  trans- 
position of. 

tests  on,  for  insulation,  periodic 

wires,  distance  between  for  2200  volts. 

wires  insulated,  on  transmission 

wires,  smallest  size  of,  for 

underground,  capacity  per  looo-cm  of 

^'                change  to,  by  central-station  com- 
pany .  *   * , . . .   , , ., , 

**  conduit  for.     See  **  Conduit." 

**  duct  for,  and  insulation  of 

**                 guarantee    on    insulation     conduc- 
tivity and  lead 

**  insulation,  paper  versus  rubber 

'*  maintenance     cost     compared     to 

overhead 

"  maintenance  cost  of.,,.. 

*'  neutral  cable  bare . 

**  protection  against  ground  currents. 

"  static  discharge  gaps  on. 

'*                scries  arc,  paper-insulated  lead-cov- 
ered  

"  tests  on,  for  insulation,  periodic*.. 

**  towns  of  10,000  or  under  using.... 

under  water,  paper-insulated  lead^overed .,,   . 


Qucs.  P  21,  p.  244 
Ques.  Q  4,  P-  279 
Ques.  P  16,  p.  37 
Ques.  P  38.  p*  27* 
Ques.  P  12,  p.  30 
yues,   Q     8,  p.  381 

Ques.  Q    2,  p.  278 

Qucs.  0  II,  p.  383 

Qucs.  Q  5i  p.  2^ 
Ques.  Q     3,  p.  279 

Ques.  Q  7,  p.  281 
Qucs.  0  24,  p.  290 
Ques.  Q  23,  p.  289 
Ques.  Q  10,  p.  282 
Ques.  Q  20,  p.  288 

Ques.  Q  6,  p,  281 

Ques.  Q  4*  p.  279 

Qucs.  Q  I.  p.  278 

Ques.  Q  9,  p.  a83 
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Line,  records  of  connected  load,  etc.,  on  system  oL . .  Ques,   P  31,  p.  25^ 

LoAd,  connected,  record  of Ques.  X  ii,  p,  4SJ 

Lombard  governors  on  water-wheels  for  railway  load.,  yucs.  B  7,  p,     15 

Lost  and  unaccounted-for  currents. ..  - Ques,  X  9.  p.  480 

X  xo,  p.  481 

Lubrfcant  (or  collccior  rings , Ques.   K  2,  p.  146 

Lubricant  for  wood  bearings. . .....    .  • . . , ,  Ques.   B  q,  p.     16 

Lubricant    for    wood    cog    gears   meshing    with    steel 

pinions Ques.  O  S,  p.  219 

Lubrication  of  fcylinders,  effect  of  superheated  steam  on.  Ques,  O  3,  p.  2t6 


M 

Magnesia  coating  in  boiler  feed  pipes Ques.   C    4,  p.    24 

Mains.     See  under  *'  Pipe"  and  "  Heating,  district." 

Manhole  explosions,  prevention  of ,  .  Ques.  Q  16,  p.  2ft6 

"        gas  leakage  into  subway*  prevention  of  ..... .  Ques.   Q  15,  p.  285 

roof  for.  containing  transformer Ques.   Q  27,  p.  292 

'*         veniifation  of,    Ques.  Q  17.  p.  287 

Metallic  packing  on  plungers  of  feed  pumps, . .  Ques,    C  13*  p.    33 

Meier  dcpartmcni,  expense  of Ques*   U  27,  p.  41S 

**  "  mcihod  for  conducting,.. Ques.  U  34,  p.  428 

'*      for  hot  vraier,  accuracy  of .......  Ques.    C  20.  p,    38 

**  "  **       life  of Ques.    C  to.  p.     31 

**      for  sleam  heating. Ques.   J      9,  p.  137 

**      inspection  by  expert,  annually,  in  small  town. . .  Ques.  U  33,  p.  426 

prepayment,  effect  of,  on  sales. ...  t ...  Ques.  V     2»  p.  3(19 

*'       prepayment,  experience  with-  Ques.  U     i,  p.  368 

'*      protection  against  lightning Ques.  U  36,  p.  430 

**      recording  for  storage  batteries. ^  Ques.    L     9,  p.  177 

stvitchboard,   checking   when    used    with    trans- 

formers Ques .  M  14,  p.  199 

"  *'  fur  3-phase  panel Ques.  M  l8.  p.  206 

readings  on.  houriy    Ques.  M   12,  p.  195 

separate  transformer  for  relays  and 

for , .  • Ques.  M   19.  p,  208 

*'  standard    for  aUematlng* current 

ampere Ques,  M  15*  p.  202 

"  standard    for   alternating* current 

volt...,. Ques.  M  t6,  p.  304 

*'  •*  testing  of,  how  often Ques.  M  13,  p.  197 

transformer  for,  checking  the  ratio 

of Ques.  M  24,  p.  2tl 

watt  dynamometer,  determining  constant  of. .    ..  Ques.  M   17,  p.  20^ 

**      watt-hour,  bearings  for, -..      .  Ques.  U  17,  p.  407 

*'  "*  best  type  to  get Ques.  U  16,  p.  405 

caring  for,  method  of  . .  Ques.  U   ii,  p,  393 

**  co«!t  of  maintenance  of  Ques.  U  26.  p.  418 

cover,  peep-hole  in.. Ques.  U  29,  p.  421 
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Mtier.  watt-hour,  daraage  caused  by  exposure  to  weather 

**  cfTcct  of  frequency  on ,   ,,.,, 

"  effect  of  jarring  on , ,    . 

"  for  alternating'Current  work .. 

**  for  unbalanced  three-phase  load  . , .  * . 
**  high-torquc  induction 

jewels,  repolished 

*'  location  of,  in  residences ..*.,. 

*'  loops  left  by  wtring  contractor  ...,., 

**  tnajtnets,  determination  of  flux  in..,. 

**  on  inductive  load,  com  mutator  type.. 

**  on  three-phase  load. , , 

**  on  three-phase  load,  two  single-phase. 

prepayment,  installed  for  what  cus- 
tomers  

"  reading  of,  when  customer  is  absent.. 
"  rebate  to  customer  for  creepin^f  of,  - . . 
*'  records 

rcgistration^accuracy  of.  through  range 

of  load.,  t 

*'  convincing  customer  of  correct  - 

*'            reversal    of    error  in    Thomson    poly- 
phase     

*'  tampering  with  ,,, 

test,  charging  customer  for. , , 

testing  of,  how  often   , 

testing  of ^  method  for.  .    . 

versus  ampere-hour  for  direct-current 

service 

Mines  and  smelters,  substation?  for ...... 

Mortise  wheel,  bevel,  power  lost  in * 

Motor  generators,  starting  of. 

generators.     See  also  under  "Substation/* 

induction,  service  leads  and  fuses  for 

induction  versus  synchronous. .,..,...'. 

operating  water-works  pumping  station 

or  steam  driven  auxiliaries  in  turbine  plant. . . . 

polyphase,  balanced  load. 

service,  cheaper  than  steam  for  customer, . 

single-phase,    maintenance    of^   compared  with 

dlrect*current  motors ,.»..... 

single-phase  or  three-phase,  special  case 

small,  throwing  oil  ... .      . 

synchronous,  starting  of,  without  compensator, 
synchronous  vrrsus  induction » 


Ques,  U    J, 

Qucs.  U  25, 

Ques.  U     7. 

Ques,  U   14. 

yues.  U     6. 

gucs.   U     4, 

W  20, 

Ques.  U  2o, 
Ques  U  5. 
Ques.  U  [2, 
Ques.  U  10, 
Ques.  U  13, 

Ques,  V  18, 
Ques.  A  r , 
Ques.  Bit, 
Ques.  Z  9, 
Z  20, 

Ques.  T  II. 
Ques.  T  20, 
Ques.  T  M. 
T  15, 
Ques.  C  16, 
Ques.  T  9. 
Ques,  W  28, 

Ques.  T 
Ques.  Z 
Ques.  T 
Ques  T 
Que».   T 


p.  361 
p.  370 
p,  462 


P'  357 
p.  518 
p.  360 
p.  367 
p.  366 
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Moving  houses,  culling  overhead  lines  for. 
Municipal  plant,  successful. .  


Ques.  Y     8.  p.  492 
Ques.   Z     S,  p.  S09 


isr 


Nernst.     See  under  *vLamps  ' 


o 

OU,  cost  of«  for  fuel  compared  with  coal *..***  Ques. 

*'    cylinder,  amount  of  fat  in... Ques. 

"    cylinder,  for  use  with  su(>erbeated  steam Ques. 

**    jire  test,  requirement  for , .  Ques. 

**    over  compounding  of , , Ques. 

*•    for  fuel Ques. 

'*    from  turbine  step  bearing,  cooling  of Qucs. 

**    in  automatic  oiling  system « «.,  Ques, 

"    in  transformers,  deterioration  of .,... Qucs, 

*^    in  transformers,  draining  out  in  case  of  fire Ques, 

'*     removal  of  from  exhaust  steam, Ques. 

*  removal  of,  from  waste.  *......,,, ,., Qt^^- 

*  uncertainty  of  delivery Qucs, 

Opemtors  for  staiions»  desirable  characteristics  of Ques« 

Overhead  lines.     See  under  "  Lines." 


D 

It, 

P* 
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0 
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P^ 
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0 

I. 
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316 

0 

2, 
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216 

0 

9* 

P' 

219 

D 

ir. 

p. 

49 

0 

7. 

p. 

21S 

0 

6, 

P" 

318 

R 

i». 

P* 

309 

R 

19. 

P 

309 

G 

16. 

P* 

97 

0 

S. 

P- 

217 

D 

11. 

P 

49 

Y 

14. 

P 

498 

Packing,  meutlic,  for  feed  pump  plunger Ques. 

Packing,  metatiic.  maker's  guarantee  on,    ..,,,. ..   ,..  Ques. 

Paint  for  storage  batter>'  tanks  . . , . Ques, 

Peat  for  fuel,  use  of,  in  the  United  States..,  .  Ques. 

Penalty  for  non-payment  of  bills. Ques. 

Penstock,  means  for  preventing  bursting  of .»,,  Ques. 

Phase  reversal,  liability  of,  in  three-phase  system Ques. 

Pins  for  cross-arms,  fitting ,,...,.  Ques. 

Pipes,  diameter  of  steam,  formula  for ,,  Ques. 

"       dripping  of,  carrying  superheated  steam Ques. 

exhaust  to  condenser,  size  of ...............  Qucs. 

fillings,  iron  or  brass,  electrolysis  trouble  on...  Ques. 

flange  joints  on ,  saturated  or  superheated  steam  .  Ques, 

gaskets  for,  with  superheated  steam Ques. 

*'      spiral  riveted  galvanized,  for  exhaust Qttes. 

•'       steam,  drop  in  pressure  in , Ques. 

"       steam,  water,  etc.,  paintingof,  in  different  colors.  Ques.  ' 

Piping,  auxiliary,  location  for  header  and  . .  .  Ques. 

Plants,  water-power.     See  under  '*  Water." 

Plugs,  boiler,  mixture  for  fusible .  Ques.   E  28.  p.    77 

Pole  line.     See  *'  Lines,  overhead" 

Poles,  creosoting  cypress  at  base Ques.   P    2,  p,  290 

Poles,  transposing,  construction  of Ques.  P     3,  p*  233 


C  13. 

P' 

33 

c  13. 

P^ 

33 

L  14. 

P^ 

t8l 

D  10, 

P- 

49 

Y  6, 

P- 

49« 

B  17. 

p. 

ao 

P44. 

P' 

«77 

P  18. 

P- 

240 

G  10, 

P- 

93 

G  8. 

p. 

a 

G  10. 

p. 

93 

G  6, 

p. 

^ 

G  3. 

p. 

87 

G  I. 

P- 

85 

G  5- 

P- 

88 

G  10, 

p. 

93 

G  11. 

P* 

W 

G  23. 

P' 

101 
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Poles,  treatment  of,  in  crude  oil  or  tar ^ues. 

Polish,  for  hot  brass  and  steel., . , ......  Quea 

Power,  electric  for  customers,  cheaper  than  sieain Ques,  ^ 

Power,  for  af^ricultural  uses,  promoting  sale  of ^ucs. 

Power  house,  water,  part  of  dam » . . » Qucs. 

Power  load,  high  power  factor  f^rxn^j  high  efficiency  of*  Ques. 

Pulley,  leather  covered,  wood  and  paper* ... Ques. 

Pump,  air,  disposition  of  exhausi  steam  from.. . ,    . ,  . ,  Ques. 

boiler  feed,  air  chamber  on Ques. 

boiler  feed,  compressed  air... Qucs, 

"       boiler  feed,  efficiency  of  heater,  purifier  and. . . .  Ques. 

**       boiler  feed,  packing  on  plunger  of  ....,,,*... .  ^ues. 

"       boiler  feed,  scheme  for,  in  non-condensing  plant,  Ques, 

boiler  feed,  steam  driven  for  starting  reserve Ques, 

'*       boiler  feed,  valve  seal  in.  life  of  rubber.  ....,.*  Ques. 

**      condenser,  for  turbine  units,  drive  for Qucs. 

' '       condenser,  reliable  type Qucs. 

Pumping  plant,  city,  operated  by  motors.  - Ques. 


Pumping  plant,  motor-driven »  cost  of  and  rates  per 
k  w-bour , . , , , .    ,........*...-.... ... 

Pump,  motordriven,  for  electric  hydraulic  elevator. ... 

Pump,  motor-driven,  gear  plunger,  duplex  or  turbine. 

Pump,  receiver,  advantages  of  Holly  loop  over  steam 
driven , 

Purifier  and  heater,  efficiency  of  Cochrane.    

Purifier,  heater  and  feed  pump,  efficiency  of  ,..,■.♦..♦. , 


gues.  T  15,  p.  363 
Qucs,  T  18,  p.  365 
Ques,   T  15.  p.  363 

Ques,  G  13,  p,  94 
Ques.  C  18.  p.  37 
Ques.  C.  19,  p    37 


Rate,  *' Doherty  *' ...*............ Ques.  ^ 

flat,  change  to  meter  from Ques.  ^ 

flat,  remedy  for  evils  of Ques. 

fur  are  lamps Ques. 

"      for  charging  storage  batteries. ...., ,.»,.,  Ques. 

**      for  electricity,  in  small  towns Qucs, 

*•      for  electricity,  to  equal  gas  rates. Ques. 

for  electric  heating.  .... . ,.....,..    .  Ques. 


•*      for  electric  signs  » Q*ics. 

'•     for  motors.. Ques. 

for  power  in  small  towns. . .  Qucs. 

**      for  small  consumers, .,,..- .  .  Ques, 

**     open  or  special  to  individuals. , Ques. 

**      power,  to  compete  with  gas  at  ty  cents Ques. 

*'      with  discounts,  if  paid  on  time. Ques, 

**      with  discounts.     Is  it  discrimination?. ...      ^ues. 

**      with  sliding  scale.     How  justify? Ques. 

Ratio  of  generating  capacity  to  maximum  load  *  * .  Ques. 


Z  18, 


576 
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Rebate  lo  kicking  customers 

Record  of  connected  load , , 

**        of  operating;  costs.   .. .    .,,.»,,,. .,   ... 

'*       of  operating  troubles  and  analyses. ..    , 

'*       of  iransformcrs  and  meters ..,,..... 

Rectifier  for  allernaiing-curreni  circuits,  effect  of,  on 

alternating-current  motor  business. , , . . 

Rectifier  for  charging  auiomobite  batteries  froin  alter- 
nating-current circuits    , 

Refrigerators,  cost  of  moior-dxivcn,  versus  cost  of  ice, , 

**  moior-d riven , , .  . 

Regulation  of  alternating-current  feeders. » , . .      .  , 

*'  of  direct-current  feeders 

**  methods    of,   for   three-wire    direct^cuireni 

system 

"  on  power  and  lighting  load..    ,.   ,*. 

Regulator,  pressure,  as  auxiliary  for  small  central  sta» 

tion  . 

Relay,  alternating-current  overload,  on  same  or  sepa- 
rate transformer  with  meters. .  - , 

Relay,  reverse  current  for  alternating-current  feeders, . 

Right  of  way,  interference  with. , . , 

Ringing  circuit  for  telephone  on  lighting  circuit, 

Roof  construction  on  brick  engine-rcx)m  _ 

Roofing  for  flat  station  roof ,  , 

Roof,  pitting  and  rusting  of  tin , . .  ♦ . 

Rope  drive  from  vertical  to  horizontal  sihafts 

Rotary  converters.     See  "Converters*'* 

Rules  and  regulations  for  employees , 

'*                      **          in    connection    with    haacardous 
work **......*.  ...,.,,.. 


Scale  in  feed-water  pipes  and  boilers. 


yues.  V  1 6,  p.  499 
Ques,  X  ir,  p.  481 
gues.  X  6,  p.  478 
Ques.  X  7,  p,  4^ 
Ques.  X    4»  P  476 

gucs,   T     7.  p,  355 

Ques.  T  4,  P  352 
T  5.  P-  353 
Ques.  T  22,  p.  368 
Ques.  T  13.  p.  361 
Ques,  M  to.  p.  192 
Ques.  M  9,  p.  191 

Ques,  0  25,  p.  290 
Ques.  Z  t.  p.  506 

Ques,  M  11,  p.  194 

Ques.  M  19,  p.  306 

Ques.  M  32,  p,  3IO 

Ques.   Y  9,  p.  494 

Ques.    Z  15,  p.  5*1 

Ques,  A  3,  p.      5 

Ques.   A  4.  p.      U 

Ques.  A  6,  p.      7 

Ques.   B  14,  p.    19 


Ques. 

Y 

'5. 

P< 

49Q 

Ques, 

Y 

^5* 

P 

499 

Ques. 

C 

3. 

P> 

23 

C 

4. 

P- 

n 

C 

5. 

P' 

25 

Shafting  for  direct-connecting  dynamo  and  water-wheel 

shaft Ques.  N     4,  p.  2t4 

Signs,  lime  bwitch  or  patrolman  for Ques    S  2S,  p.  344 

Slush  ice,  prevention  of.  on  water-wheels    , .    Ques.    B     2,  p     12 

Smelters,  substations  for  mines  and  ... ,. ,,,.♦  Q^es.  A     I.  p       3 

Smoke  consumer.     See  under  *'  Boiler." 

Smokeless  chimney,  value  of,  and  effect  on  community.  Ques.   E  29,  p.    77 

Smokeless  furnace  for  bituminous  coal, .      .,,..., .  Ques.   E  25,  p.    75 

Soapstone  barriers  for  high-tension  'bus-bars. , Ques,  M     4,  p    166 

Soliciting,  cost  of  advertising  and , Ques.  Y     7,  p.  492 

Solicitor,  methods  to  save  clerical  work  for , Ques.  W  30.  p.  47's 
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Solicitor,  system  to  check  work  of '. Ques.'  W  30,  p.  473 

Soriicitor,  work  expected  of Ques.  W  29,  p.  472 

Specifications  for  coal Ques.  D     7,  p.      7 

Stack,  concrete,  without  fire-brick  lining Ques.    F    6,  p.    83 

Stack,  self-supporting  steel,  height  ot  lining  for Qu^s.   F     7,  p.    83 

Static  charge  on  arc  and  primary  lines Ques.  P    6,  p.  224 

Static   discharge    gaps  on    high-tension    underground 

feeders » Ques.  Q  20.  p.  288 

Static  dissipators  at  junction  of  overhead  and  under- 
ground lines Ques. 

Statistics  and  accounting Ques. 

Station,  central,  auxiliaries  in  turbine Ques. 

**  **         boiler-rooms,  covering  for Ques. 

floor  construction  for  different  types  of.  Ques. 
roof  construction  for  brick  engine-room 

of Ques. 

roofing  for  flat  roof  of Ques. 

roof,  pitting  and  rusting  of  tin Ques. 

water-power.     See  under  '*  Water." 

Steam  auxiliaries,  or  motor-driven,  in  turbine  plant Ques. 

**       auxiliary  for  waier-power  plant Ques. 

'*       driven  feed-pump  for  starting  reserve     Ques. 

exhaust.     See  *   Exhaust." 

heating.     See  under  **  Heating  district." 

**       heat  value  of.  at  one  pound  pressure Ques. 

loop.  Holly Ques. 

**       mains.     See  under  "Pipe." 

superheated    and    saturated,    leakage   at    valves 

and  piston  with Ques. 

superheated,  dripping  of  mains  carrying Ques. 

*'  effect  01   on  lubrication  of  cylinder.  Ques. 

gasket  for  header  cairying. Ques. 

•*  *'  gasket  under  valve  bonnet  carrying.  Ques. 

**  "  globe  valves  on  mains  carrying. .. .  Ques. 

piston  packing  rings  for Ques. 

**  **  tight  joints  with  saturated  and Ques. 

"  See  also  under  **  Turbines." 

traps  on  mains  of  district  heating  system Ques. 

••       velocity  of.  in  small  lines Ques. 

Stokers.     See  under  '*  Boiler." 

Storage  battery.     See  **  Battery." 

Street  lighting.     See  under  **  Contract." 

Substation  converters,  action  of  various  types  of,  under 

heavy  short-circuit Ques. 

Substation  for  mines  and  smelters Qu^s. 

Substation,  handpower  cranes  for Ques. 

Substation,  motor-generator  sets,  induction  versus  syn- 
chronous motors  for Ques.  K  18,  p.  168 

V.  2—37 
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Substation,  rotary  converters  rn,  testing  of . 

Substation,  rotary  conveners  versus  motof-gencrators. , 

Switchboard  meters  and  instruments.     Sec  "  Meter/' 

Switchboard  of  large  station,  showing  diagram  of  con- 
nections,.,    ,.,♦, ,,,,,... 

Switchboard,  reliability  of  meter  and  station  wiring  of. 

Switchboard,  skeleton  of  wood  for  2,000  volts. . . . , 

Switchboard  without  fuses  and  circuit-breakers   

SwLiclics,  automatic  cut-out  in  arc  lamps. 

*'  oil;  how  to  know  when  to  change  oil  in  .  - , , , 
**  oil.  remtU?  control,  trouble  likely  with,  ,,,, 
*'         oil,  remote  conirol,  cause  of  failure  to  open 

properly,.,. . 

•*        open-air  horn  type,  experience  with 

'*  open-air  horn  type,  strain  on  apparatus  due  to. 
•*        time,  for  signs  and  arc  lamps ,. 


Systems  for  small  town,  special  cases. 


Ques.  K  19.  p.  170 
Qucs,  K  11,  p.  161 


Ques,  M 
Ques.  M 
Ques.  M 
Ques.  ,M 

Ques,   S 


5.  P-  1S6 
I.  p.  184 

8,  p.  190 

6.  p.  186 

9,  p.  3a6 


Ques,  -M  23.  p.  310 
Ques,  M     2,  p.  165 

Ques.  M  2.  p,  185 
QufS.  M  3,  p,  185 
Ques  M  3.  p,  185 
Ques.  S  2S,  p.  344 
W  19,  p,  461 

Z    12,  p    510 

Ques,  Z    4,  p.  507 


Tcsi,  breakdown,  effect  of  on  insulation 

Testing  above  working  pressure 

**       rotary  converters  at  substations, ., , 

Thawing  frozen  pipes  by  ctectricity  .,,..,,.,.... 

Tin  Mof,  pitting  and  rusting  of. , , , ,    , , 

Tower,  cooling,  data  on 

'*  "         in  small  plant 

Transformer  banking,  advisability  o(. . , , , 

"  capacity  allowed  for  motor  service 

*'  oil,  deterioration  of..,,    ♦.. . 

*  constant-current,  drawing  oil  from»  in  case 

of  fire ....,.,. ,,.,,,,,..- 

**  constant-current,  in  separate  rooms,, .... 

constant-current,  pumping  of., , , . .. 

connection,  two  in  series  on  2,200  volts,., 
core   type  vtrsut  shell,  for  lighting  and 

for  power, . 

distribution  of  load  in,  special  cases, « ., . . 

efficiency,  cost  of 

efficiency,  effect  of  frequency  on 

efficiency,  with  coils  in  series, . , 

for  switchboard  meters  and  relays,  sepa- 
rate ..... , . , ,,,...,,... 

for  switchboard  meters,  checking  ratio  of, 

for  10,000  to  2.300  volts,  on  pole 

fusing  of , , , . . 

ground  as  source  of  danger  by  lightning,. 
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Ques, 
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Ques. 
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309 

Ques. 
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19, 

P- 

309 

Ques. 

R 

t9. 
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5«>9 

Ques. 

R 

26, 

P- 

3t6 

Ques, 

R 

16, 

P- 

306 

Ques,  R     2,  p.  293 

Ques,  R   ti,  p,  302 

Ques.  R  14,  p   305 

Ques.  R  15,  p.  306 

Ques.  R  22,  p.  313 

Ques.  M  rg,  p,  208 
Ques,  M  24.  p.  211 
Ques.  R  25,  p.  315 
Ques,  R  7,  p.  296 
Ques.  R  2f ,  p.  31a 
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Transformer,  ground  for , Qites.   R  20,  p.  310 

grourid  on  two-wire  secondary  of Ques.  R  22,  p.  313 

•*  grounding  of  the  Y-point  in Ques.   R  23,  p,  3f4 

*'  inspection  of,  for  insulation,  etc Ques.   R     4.  p.  294 

•*  insulation,  effcGi  of  oil  on ., Ques,   R  ifi,  p.  309 

'*  insulation,  recent  increase  in Ques.   R  13,  p.  304 

'*  light  and  power  load  on  same Ques.  R  10,  p,  300 

**  lighting,  life  of * ..,,..,  Ques*   R     i,  p,  292 

*•             meter^curreni.  constancy  of  calibration, . .  Ques.   R     3,  p,  294 
•*             meter^currenl,  puncture  due  to  open  sec- 
ondary of . , Ques,   R     6,  p,  296 

•*  meter-pressure,  fuses  in  primary  of ,.  Ques.  M     7,  p.  188 

"  oil  virsus  asr-bbst  in  transmission  line,..  Ques,   R  24,  p.  314 

**  overloading  of,  amount  that  is  safe  and 

economicaJ , ,  Ques,  R  12,  p.  304 

"            overtoading  of,  to    get  good    all-day  effi- 
ciency  , ,  Ques.   R  12,  p.  304 

*'  protection  of,  against  lightning Ques.   R  20,  p,  310 

'•  records  of  test  on Ques.   R     5,  p.  295 

*'  static  charge  on  secondary  of Ques.   R  17,  p.  308 

*'  size  of«  and  secondary  mains Ques.   R     8,  p,  299 

**             size  of  on  interconnected  secondary  sys- 
tem .  . , Ques.   R     7,  p.  296 

**  substituting  large,  for  smaller  ones Ques.  R    8,  p.  399 

"  testing  of,.. Ques,   R     5»  p*  295 

*•  three-phase  iYr.f«i  three  single-phase Ques    R  28,  p,  318 

•*            *^  Two-Transformer  Resultant  Delta,"  con- 
nection of •    .,,,..,.,.  Ques.   R  27,  p,  317 

Trouble  cases  in  operating,  analysis  and  record  of . , . , .  Ques,  X     7,  p,  480 

Trouble  wagon    ... Ques.   Z  13,  p,  511 

Tubes.     See  under  '*  Boiler/* 

Turbine  plant  auxiliaries, Ques.    C  16,  p.     35 

**        steam,  buckets,  wear  on,  and  effect  of Ques.     I  14,  p.  129 

*'  '*        buckets,  wear  on  steel,  with  wet  steam  Ques.     I   13,  p    129 

**  '*       clearance  between  vanes,  effect  of. , .  . .  Ques.     I   14.  p.  129 

coal  consumption  per  kw-hour  in Ques,     I     9,  p,  127 

condenser  for  exhaust. Ques.   G  24,  p,  loi 

efficiency  of  Corliss  compound-condens- 
ing, and  of Ques.     I  10,  p,  128 

tor  400- kw  load,  26'inch  vacuuni*  trrj-m  ^ 

Corliss...   ..*. ,.    .,.,* Ques.     I     6.  p.  127 

for  small  stations.,  .^ Ques.     I     7,  p.  127 

•*            •*       governor,  inertia  type  vtrtus  centrifu- 
gal   .• ,  Ques.     I   12,  p.  1 29 

**  **       minimum  size  unit  for Ques.     I     7,  p.  T27 

non-condensing  TYrjiKf  reciprocating  en- 
gine   Ques,     I     4,  p.  126 

*'  •*        operation  difficulties  with..  ^  Ques.     I   15,  p.  129 
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CONTRIBUTORS 

The  numbers  following  the  name  of  a  contributor  indicate  the  numbers 
of  the  questions  that  have  been  answered  by  him. 

A 

American  District  Steam  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

J  I,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  II,  12,  17,  i8,  19,  20. 
Armbrust,  G.  M.,  Chicago  Edison  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Q8. 
Arnold,  F.  J.,  Chicago  Edison  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

P4. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

A  2,  3,  6.  B  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9.  10,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17.  C  9,  II,  20.  D  6. 
E  I,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  23,  29.  F  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8.  G  5,  12,  16, 
23.  H  14,  21.  K  I,  3,  5,  6,  7,  9,  12,  13,  14,  18.  M  I,  6,  7,  8,  12, 
13,  14,  16,  20,  24.  O  5,  6,  8.  P  6,  9,  12,  14,  15,  17,  18,  19,  21, 
23,  24,  25,  34,  37y  38,  40,  41,  43.  S  2,  4,  6,  7,  10,  II,  15.  20,  29, 
30,  32.  T  10,  14,  16,  20.  U  4»  5»  7»  9»  10,  ii»  12,  14.  16,  19, 
21,  22,  29,  30,  33,  34,  36.  V  4,  5,  6.  W  I,  2,  6,  9,  10,  12,  13,  15, 
16,  19.  Y  I,  3,  4,  5,  6,  15.  Z  I. 
Averill,  F.  N.,  Baker  Gas  and  Elec.  Co.,  Baker  City,  Ore. 

P  14,   17,  23,  26.    W  9.    Z  I,  6. 
Avery,  J.  S.,  Rockland  Lt.  and  Pr.  Co.,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 
C  6.    F  I. 

B 

Ballinger,   Philip  F.,   Consol.   Gas  Co.   of   N.  J.,   Long  Branch,   N.  J, 

H  I,  2,  3. 
Balsley,  A.,  Georgia  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

B  15.  17.    E  25.    K  15.    P  37,  40.    Q  18.    R  25,  28.    T  20.    Z  24,  25. 
Barnes,  H.  H.,  Jr.,  Stanley  Elec.  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

K  14,  15.    M  19,  21.     P  37,  43. 
Beaman,  David  W.,  New  Bedford  Gas  and  Ed.  Lt.  Co.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

C  3,  6,  7.    G  3.    M  13.    0  6.    Si,  14.    U  8,  9,  10,  11,  28. 
Beardsley,   D.   H.,  The  Citizens'   Elec.   Co.,    Battle   Creek,   Mich. 

S  21,  23. 
Bechstein,  E.  A.,  The  Sandusky  Gas  and  Elec.  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

D  14.     P  27.    R  17.     S  15.    U  4.  7.  9.   10,   II.    W  I,  28.    Y  II.   16. 
Bechtel.  E.  J.,  The  Toledo  Rys.  and  Lt.  Co..  Toledo,  Ohio. 

D  3.  4.  6.    En,  12.    K  3.    P  7,  8.  9,  12,   16. 
Beck,  Fred  H.,  Aberdeen  Gas  Co.,  Aberdeen,   S.  D. 

E  28.    N  5.    U  4.  32.    Y  8. 
Bement,  A.,  215  Deaborn  street,  Chicago,  111. 

D  7.     E  2,  3,  10,  15,  25,  27.     F  3.    J  17. 
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Beugler,  H.  M.,  Elmira  Water,  Lt.  and  R.  R.  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

H  2.    M  x8. 
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RECORDS,  SCHEDULES,  REPORTS,  ETC, 

A  1 

Solicitors'  Hand  Book 

A  method  of  saving  clerical  work  for  solicitors  and  yet  enabling  tbem  to 
keep  records  of  their  business  and  leave  a  copy  of  their  figures  with 
the  customer* 

The  pages,  four  by  eight  inches,  are  bound  in  a  Unimatic 
loose-leaf  book.  The  book  contains  an  index,  all  the  prices  of  the 
companyi  including  power,  light,  heating,  etc.,  blue-print  tables 
for  convenient  figuring  of  prices,  data  on  engineering,  gen- 
eral orders  to  solicitors,  general  information  regarding  cost 
for  lighting  and  power,  Welsbach  competition,  pressure-gas 
competition,  etc.  Being  of  the  loose-leaf  form,  new  orders,  prices, 
and  data  can  easily  be  substituted  for  those  out  of  date,  and 
the  old  prices,  data,  etc»,  can  be  collected  and  destroyed.  In 
the  back  of  the  book  are  plain  sheets  of  i>aper  which  are  called 
"scribbling  slieets/'  Each  solicitor  has  a  piece  of  carbon  paper 
which  he  places  between  two  sheets.  When  he  sees  a  cus- 
tomer  he  writes  the  customer's  name,  address  and  the  date  on  the 
top  of  the  sheet,  and  he  figures  the  consumption  on  the  basis  of  the 
installation  and  the  number  of  hours  burned,  and  then  endeavors 
to  close  with  the  customer  for  a  contract. 

He  writes  on  the  bottom  of  the  sheet,  'Tlease  preseive  this 
for  reference,"  and  takes  out  the  original  sheet,  hands  to  the 
customer,  brings  in  the  carbon  copy  and  keeps  it  in  a  card  cata- 
logue, which  contains  the  months  and  days  of  the  month.  When 
he  has  closed  with  the  customer  the  figuring  is  filed  under  the 
proper  initial  in  the  card  catalogue.  Therefore,  when  the  solicitor 
comes  in,  practically  all  of  his  clerical  work  is  done  for  the  day, 
besides  impressing  the  customer  with  the  fact  that  we  do  our  work 
under  correct  business  methods.  ^ 
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In  case  of  any  **kick' *  in  the  future  as  to  the  size  of  his  bill, 
our  department  of  claims  and  adjustments  will  ask  the  customer 
for  his  copy  of  the  solicitor's  figuring.  In  case  the  customer  does 
not  have  it  they  can  ask  the  solicitor  for  it  and  any  claim  of  mis- 
representation on  the  part  of  the  solicitor  to  the  customer  can  thus 
easily  be  checked. 

The  solicitor,  on  coming  in  from  his  day's  work,  makes  out  a 
Serial  Report  about  the  same  size  as  the  sheet  in  the  Solicitor's 
Hofid  Book,  which  serial  report  comes  to  me.  The  serial  report 
that  contains  no  business  is  set  aside  and  either  myself  or  a  special 
solicitor  sees  the  customer  and  endeavors  to  secure  the  business. 
In  this  way,  everything  possilile  is  done  to  interest  the  customer. 
To  be  just  to  our  solicitors,  we  very  seldom  close  with  a  customer 
after  they  fail  to  secure  the  business. 

We  have  in  the  Salicitor's  Hand  Book  what  we  call  "record 
sheets."  These  are  for  the  solicitor's  personal  use.  If  he  has 
any  data,  engineering  or  otherwise,  that  he  wishes  to  preserve, 
he  makes  them  on  these  sheets.  You  will  notice  that  we  have 
good  paper  and  check  lines  to  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  so  that  any 
drawing  or  table  can  easily  be  made  on  them ;  being  bond  paper, 
it  will  last  indefinitely.  If  necessary,  they  are  reinforced  with 
linen  tops  and  the  holes  restampcd,  which  makes  tliem  practically 
indestructible.  The  data  that  the  solicitor  puts  on  these  sheets  are 
his  own  property,  and  it  is  understood  that,  in  case  he  leaves  the 
company,  he  can  separate  these  sheets  and  retain  them,  I  enclose 
a  sample  of  the  "scribbling"  and  **record"  sheets. 

Every  serial  report  is  sent  to  the  head  of  the  "Follow-up"  de- 
partment of  advertising,  and  the  results  of  inquiries  sent  to  us 
are  taken  from  the  serial  repoi ts.  This  method  gives  the  Follow-up 
department  a  check  on  everything  that  is  sent  them.  This  method 
is  a  great  advantage  over  the  old  system  of  card  catalogues  in  that 
the  clerical  work  now  performed  is  more  than  cut  in  two,  and  it 
is  very  seldom  that  a  man  spends  more  than  an  hour  a  day  in 
clerical  work. 

The  serial  reports  are  kept  filed  in  my  office  and  can  be  re- 
ferred to  at  any  time  in  case  of  inquiry  from  officers  of  the  com- 
pany. Solicitor  making  the  serial  report  takes  a  carbon  copy, 
which  he  retains  in  his  card  catalogue,  so  you  see  we  have  a  double 
check;  in  case  oae  copy  is  lost  it  is  easy  to  find  a  duplicate. 


The  serial  report  is  the  same  size  as  the  "scribbling'*  sheet 
and  perforated  to  carry  in  the  hand  book,  so  is  also  the  Meinman- 
dum  for  Contract,  which  must  receive  my  initial  before  contract 
blanks  are  gotten  out.  I  enclose  a  sample  of  the  serial  report  and 
of  a  memorandum  for  contract. 

Charles  H.  Herrick,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  2 
Station  Eecords  and  Distribution  Orders 

Rules   and  Regulations  of  the  Electric  Departmeni    of  the  Elmini  Water, 
Lighi  and  Railroad  Company. 

1.  FiRST.^ — Station  work.  All  work  in  connection  with  the 
running  or  care  of  station.    Engineers  in  charge. 

Second. — Line  work.  All  work  in  connection  with  outside 
lines  or  light.    Head  lineman  in  charge. 

2.  The  engineers  will  have  general  charge  of  machine  and 
boiler  rooms  during  their  respective  runs,  and  will  be  looked  to  and 
held  responsible  for  operation  and  condition  of  same.  It  will  be 
their  duty  to  see  that  the  machine  and  boiler  rooms  are  kept  in 
perfect  order*  as  well  as  everything  contained  in  same,  valves  and 
stuffing  boxes  packed  and  engines  properly  keyed.  Engineers  or 
machine  tenders  will  not  both  absent  themselves  from  the  floor  at 
the  same  time,  nor  for  more  than  ten  minutes  at  a  time. 

3.  Engineers  and  firemen  must  see  that  engines,  machines, 
shaftings,  belts,  steam  piping,  tools,  boilers,  etc.,  arc  kept  clean  and 
in  first-class  order.  Firemen  must  not  leave  furnace  doors  open 
when  cleaning  fires  or  leave  lx)iler  room,  and  must  also  shut  off  the 
draft  in  ashpit,  also  fires  must  not  he  allowed  to  bum  too  low  be- 
fore cleaning,  as  it  is  not  always  necessary,  and  they  must  be 
cleaned  twice  a  day.  Engmeers  will  be  held  responsible  if  same 
is  not  done. 

4.  Every  boiler  must  have  flues  cleaned  once  a  week. 

5.  Every  boiler  must  be  cleaned  and  inspected  once  each 
month, 

6.  Every  boiler  must  be  blown  both  surface  and  bottom  once 
in  tw^enty-four  hours. 

7.  Machine  room  must  be  mopped  out  once  a  week  and 
cleaned  daily. 

8.  The  lights  must  start  and  stop  on  time. 
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33.  Two  hours  before  starting  time,  head  lineman  must  ascer- 
tain from  machine  tender  if  arc  circuits  are  '^closed"  and  at  start- 
ing time  must  be  on  band  to  see  that  same  start, 

34.  Head  linemaji  must  also  see  that  lines  are  clear  oci 
Sunday, 

35.  Head  lineman  must  see  that  arc  lamps  and  converters  are 
kept  in  order,  and  when  not  in  use,  that  same  are  promptly  re- 
turned to  station,  and  all  Unes  m  repair. 

36.  Tools  used  by  linemen  and  inspectors  must  be  provided 
with  insulated  handles  of  hard  riil>bcr,  or  other  equally  good  in- 
sulator. It  is  the  duty  of  each  employee  to  look  after  his  tools,  and 
see  tliat  they  are  in  good  order,  especially  as  to  their  insulation* 

37.  Never  use  porcelain  knobs  where  exposed  to  moisture  or 
the  weather,  and  never  use  them  anywhere  else  if  glass  can  pos- 
sibly Ije  used. 

38.  Porcelain  knob  circuit-breaks  may  be  used  where  neces- 
sary, provided  not  more  than  two  lamps  are  on  the  loop.  In 
making  them,  paint  and  insulate  with  tape  the  joints  in  connecting 
wire  of  loop* 

39.  Never  place  the  line  where  it  can  get  against  a  sign, 
cornice,  roof,  pole,  or  anvlhing  else,  where  exposed  to  the  weather, 
unless  it  would  first  rest  against  glass.  Rubber  tubing  is  not 
safe  as  a  guard  where  exposed  to  moisture  or  the  weather.  Use 
iron  brackets  and  glass  tubing  always  in  such  places. 

40.  Always  run  wires  in  straight  parallel  lines,  and  make 
square  turns  where  possible.  Twelve  inches  between  wires  is  the 
proper  space  for  arc-lighting  circuits,  where  practicable. 

41.  Never  fasten  a  cut-out  box  or  converter  against  the  w^all. 

42.  Never  fail  to  put  in  "flrip  loops'*  in  line  where  entering 
buildings.  In  all  electrical  work  remember  where  insulation  is 
desired  it  can  never  be  loo  coon,  or  when  contact  is  desired  can 
you  ever  make  it  too  good  or  strong. 

43.  In  removing  lamps  ordered  out.  always  close  the  loop  at 
the  line  where  it  was  originally  cut  in,  and  remove  all  dead  wire. 
Never  leave  dead  or  unnecessar)^  wire  in  circuit.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances leave  a  converter  in  circuit  that  is  not  in  use. 

44.  Always  use  iron  pins  on  arms  where  wires  turn  a  corner 
or  leave  the  line. 

45.  Nez*cr  scrext}  an  insulator  on  iron  pin  or  circuit-break  very 
tight,  nor  wthout  first  putting  inside  the  glass  a  strip  of  paper 
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folded  twice  or  three  times  or  a  piece  of  rag.  This  iviil  prevent 
the  glass  being  broken,  as  iron  expattds  zinth  heat  nearly  twice 
as  rapidly  as  glass,  and  unless  there  is  room  enough,  the  difference 
in  temperature  betiveen  ivinter  and  summer  would  burst  insulators 
in  summer  which  ivere  placed  in  zmnter, 

46.  In  connecting  line  ta  lamps  hung  from  suspension  wire, 
put  up  wire  in  such  a  manner  that  same  will  not  kink  or  twist, 
and  if  necessary  use  flexible  wire.  Solder  and  tape  dame  as  other 
joints.  Arrange  the  length  of  the  wires  leading  to  lamp  so  the 
lamp  frame  ztnll  not  shadoti*  the  roadway  of  either  street, 

47.  Never  tape  a  joint  until  it  is  soldered*  Leave  it  bare  un- 
til it  can  be  properly  finished,  if  you  are  compelled  to  so  leave  it, 
and  never  leave  it  unsoldered  twenty^four  hours. 

48.  Always  avoid  temporary  zvork.  Your  orders  are  at  all 
times  to  do  what  you  do  thoroughly. 

49.  When  working  on  a  circuit  always  keep  it  "closed/'  unless 
you  are  able  to  have  it  tested  O.  K.  during  the  day  from  the 
station  at  i  o  o'clock,  and  from  3  to  4,  or  as  agreed  with  machine 
tender. 

50.  When  placing  guard  wires  on  street  crossings  always  use 
iron  pins  and  glass  insulators  to  attach  both  ends  of  guard  wires 
to ;  never  tie  on  cross-arm  or  pole.  In  stormy  weather  when  they 
may  be  of  use,  they  would  be  dangerous  every  way. 

51.  In  working  on  lines  all  circuits  must  at  all  times  be  re- 
garded as  alive  and  grounded.  The  line  you  are  on  may  "come 
alive**  at  any  time — be  careful. 

52.  Be  careful  that  all  tools  are  securely  fastened  in  your  belt 
when  working  on  pole  or  ladder,  and  in  handling  wire  and  lines 
on  poles  have  a  proper  regard  for  the  safety  of  those  walking  or 
driving  below. 

53.  When  working  on  poles  always  use  your  safety  belts,  as 
well  as  other  safety  devices  you  are  requested  to  use.  It  takes 
but  little  time  lo  make  yourself  safe,  and  many  weeks  to  mend  a 
broken  bone. 

54.  Never  lay  tools  down  when  above  the  ground. 

55.  You  should  take  necessary  time  and  precaution  for  your 
own  and  the  protection  of  others  at  all  times. 

56.  House  wiremen  must  sec  that  all  their  work  complies 
with  the  requirements  of  the  UnderwTiters'  Association  of  New 
York  State. 
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With  curves  laid  out  with  a  spiral  between  the  curves  and  the 
tangent  (as  on  the  Sullivan  Street  line)  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
any  difference  in  guying  the  trolley  wire. 

Sheet  2  shows  a  number  of  methods  of  locating  pull -off  s  in 
order  to  hold  trolley  wire  to  the  proper  curve.  The  original 
method  consists  in  attaching  the  pult-off  gxxy  directly  from  the 
trolley  to  the  pole.  These  pull-off s,  as  usual,  are  provided  with 
turn-buckles,  so  that  the  pull-offs  can  be  varied  at  length,  adjust- 
ing the  trolley  to  the  proper  curve.  The  other  general  method  is 
the  flexible  method,  where  the  trolley  wire  is  connected  to  a  heavy 
span  wire  by  means  of  pull-offs,  and  this  method  has  the  advan- 
tage of  equalizing  the  strains  on  the  different  pull-offs,  and  tend- 
ing naturally  to  hold  the  trolley  wire  to  a  curve. 

Figure  i.  Load  factor  for  each  day,  obtained  by  divid- 
mg  the  total  daily  output  by  the  total  capacity. 

Figure  2.  Output  for  each  day  in  both  alternating  current  and 
direct  current,  H*  M,  Beugi-er. 


A  3 

Exhibition  Department 

While  the  maintenance  ui  an  exhibition  department  by  electric 
lighting  companies  is  not  a  new  idea,  still  it  has  not  been  uni- 
versally adopted.  The  Boston  Edison  Company  has  maintained 
one  for  five  years,  and  finds  it  a  vary  satisfactory  method  of  adver- 


tisiiig,  not  only  for  the  company  but  for  the  various  exhibitors. 
Properly  managed,  it  undoubtedly  proves  a  good  investment* 
Lu\  Rue  Vredenburgh,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  4 

Apparatus  lEspection  Beport 

Each  piece  of  electrical  apparatus  in  each  station  is  charged 
directly  to  one  man ;  whether  he  has  the  handling  of  it  all  the 
time  or  not,  he  is  personally  responsible  for  its  condition  at  all 
times.  Once  a  week  a  report  is  submitted  on  every  piece  of  appa- 
ratus.   In  each  station,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  the  several  pieces 
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of  machinery,  boards,  etc,  are  listed,  and  set  opposite  is  the  name 
of  the  man  who  has  the  responsibility  of  keeping  it  in  shape. 
When  the  report  shows  adverse  criticism  an  order  is  made  out 
as  shown  by  the  accompanying  sample.  These  are  made  in  tripli- 
cate— ^the  original  kept  on  file  at  the  office,  the  others  sent  to  the 
man  whose  duty  it  is  to  rectify  the  trouble.  When  the  trouble 
has  been  attended  to  he  signs  and  returns  the  slip,  keeping  the 
third  one  himself.  In  this  way  a  record  is  had  when  orders  are 
given,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  a  man's  claiming  that  the  instruc- 
tions were  not  received.  It  further  brings  to  light  the  fact  that 
work  is  not  properly  attended  to.  should  the  same  work  be  reported 
several  times.    Besides  this,  it  places  a  man  in  a  position  where 
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personal  pride  will  prompt  him  to  do  a  great  deal  more  to  keep 
his  particular  apparatus  in  shape,  as  each  visitor  to  the  engine- 
room  can  see  which  machines  are  being  cared  for  by  certain  men. 
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There  is  practically  no  expense  incurred  in  carrying  out  the 
scheme,  and  it  would  appear  that  "Repairs  Electrical  Apparatus" 
will  decrease  materially,  due  to  the  periodic  inspection  and  over- 
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hauling.  ITie  work  orders  are  very  handy  to  insure  having  the 
work  done  promptly,  as  the  two  dates — that  of  issuing  the  order 
and  that  of  executing  the  work — tell  the  whole  story. 

C.  H.  Williams. 


A  S 
Order  for  Inside  Wiring 

For  Plants  Operating  Under  a  Whole  or  Panial  FlauRaie  Plan 

For  a  long  time  we  were  puzzled  to  know  where  to  file  refK)rts 
of  work,  also  reports  of  lights  cut  in  or  out,  until  we  adopted  the 
following  plan : 

Before  a  house  is  wired  the  party  desiring  the  service  makes 
application  to  us,  and  he  is  required  to  iilt  in  a  regular  blank  for 
that  purpose.  After  this  is  done  a  wiring  order  is  made  like  the 
one  enclosed,  and  as  soon  as  the  work  is  done  and  the  proper 
return  made  the  application  and  the  cost  of  the  wiring  report  is 
filed  in  an  envelope,  on  the  front  of  which  the  street  and  number 
are  given,  and  whenever  afterwards  there  is  any  change  made  in 
the  number  of  lights  in  that  particular  house  the  report  of  the 
cut-in  or  cut-out  is  filed  in  the  same  envelope ;  in  fact,  everything 
pertaining  to  the  wiring  or  lighting  of  that  particular  place  is 
filed  in  that  envelope.  We  keep  an  envelope  with  every  house 
or  place  of  business  in  which  we  have  any  wires,  keeping  each 
street  by  itself,  and  have  the  street  numbers  running  consecu- 
lively,  so  that  reference  can  be  made  without  any  trouble  or  loss 
of  time. 

The  order,  as  you  will  see,  is  made  out  in  triplicate ;  No.  i  is 
kept  on  file  in  the  office,  and  the  file  on  which  this  is  kept  shows 
us  at  any  time  just  what  orders  are  not  completed. 

Forms  Nos.  2  and  3  go  to  ottr  foreman,  and  the  material 
used  on  the  job  is  entered  each  day  until  the  work  is  completed, 
at  which  time  he  returns  No.  2  to  the  office  and  keeps  No  3  on 
his  file.  He,  of  course,  uses  carbon  paper  in  making  up  his  daily 
charge  against  the  job. 

If  it  is  not  desired  to  retain  one  at  the  foreman*s  headquar- 
ters, No,  3  could  be  used  for  reporting  the  cost  of  the  ser\nce, 
after  making  a  change  in  the  reading  of  the  form. 

T.  C*  Gordon,  Little  Falls,  Minn, 
w.— 2 
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may  be  quickly  determined.  This  record,  if  accurately  ki-pt,  will 
frequently  bring  about  surprising  results  in  regard  to  the  actual 
number  of  lamps  issued  in  a  year's  time.  By  determining  monthly 
the  number, kind  and  candle-power  of  lamps  delivered,  and  the  re- 
sult entered  on  a  separate  page,  the  yearly  output  may  easily  be 
determined  at  the  end  of  that  time  by  adding  the  different  monthly 
outputs.  Districts  having  proportionately  higher  lamp  renewals 
will  quickly  be  noticed  on  the  hmp  ledger,  and  steps  may  be  taken 
toward  remedying  the  trouble,  such  as  changing  transformer 
ratios,  etc.  Lamps  are  issued  under  four  conditions,  viz. :  New 
lamps  for  which  consumers  are  to  be  charged,  duplicate  renewals, 
lamps  returned,  for  which  consumer  is  to  be  credited,  and  ex- 
changing  lamps  of  one  candle-power  for  that  of  another. 

It  is  advisable  to  foot  up  the  total  on  each  page  as  soon  as 
it  has  been  completed.  This  will  avoid  a  great  deal  of  tedious 
w^ork  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  fac-simile  of  a  page  torn  from 
a  lamp  ledger  as  herein  described. 

RoBT,  J.  NiCKLESj  Madison,  Wis. 


A  7 

Fasting  Stickers  on  Bills 

Each  month,  in  sending  out  our  bills,  we  paste  on  the  lower 
left-hand  corner  a  sticker  containing  a  suggestion  as  to  various 
appliances  that  we  have  for  sale,  or  calling  attention  to  various 
matters  of  general  interest  to  our  customers.  Upon  the  back  of 
the  bill-head  we  also  have  printed  matters  of  general  interest  re- 
ferring to  our  business.    The  following  are  examples: 


WIRING  ,  >  > 

We   would   ffUKgcst  to  tlios*^  ennt«m- 

Slmlnjs  wirloK  their  preniifii^s  for  El*»c 
'ic  LlRhtor  Pow«rthAt  they  fommuni 
oaie  wltb  ub  before  coiitraotiD^  for 
oune.  »o  that  we  maj  kIvc  thriu  the 
banent  of  our  expert euce  and  advii^e 
the  pnper  method  and  airanrement  of 
wiring,  No  charge  wfU  be  m$kde  for 
this  terrioe, 

Ncwhurgh  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co. 


we  WOULD  CONSIDER  ,  .  . 

It  a  favor  if  our  cuBtoraera  would 
Advfae  ufi  of  any  defects  In  our  ayitem. 
It  (a  our  intentJon  and  desire  to  give 
the  best  posittble  service.  We  are 
always  glad  to  r»H»eive  jiint  criticism. 

Newbiirgh  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co. 


Stickers 
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MINIMUM  CHARQE5  ■  .  . 

Aa  there  eeemB  to  be  aome  rolsmi^r- 
HtBDdiu^  on  tbe  Mrt  of  some  of  our 
customerfi  r«gArding  ihie  dmrffe*  we 
hereby  Inform  all  electric  ll^bttn^ 
customera  that  no  monthly  bilb  ftre 
maile  for  le«a  than  |K00.  Thia  is 
renderea  neo«fl8arj  because  of  constBiit 
eiectrtcft]  iowes  in  lines,  transformer*, 
meters,  etc.,  whether  current  la  used  or 
not,  entailing  the  cooKtant  expense  of 
opemtlntr  boilers,  eng^lnes  anrl  dynamos 
to  enable  uh  to  supply  current  when- 
ever called  for, 

Newburgh  Light,  tiest  and  Power  Co> 


DON'T  FOkQET 


That  Fan  Motors  are  in  season. 
That  they  cost  no  more  to  operate 

than  an  incandescent  lamp. 
That  they  are  a  oeceaBlty  in  these 

modem  days. 
That  we  sell  them. 

Newborg h  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co. 


Stickeks 


MAKE  ALL  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO  THE  COMPANY. 


To  Hewbnrgh  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.,  Dr. 

OFFICE,  62  MORTOOMJSBY  STBEET,  COE.  THIRD, 

For  DMtridttj  mp^ia  Iv  L1QNT    during  loath  of  liigilT.  1905 :  Prtriau  BiU  %mdmi  | 
]f«t«r  Bm^,                 m       Tkkui  JiS.  190&. 

l«tr  V^m. 000,       Tkkin  DM.  ,  I9H 

DifftnoM,  000, 

MsItipUed  bj  Hitar  Otmikai 


Uevtrkitj  iStmtumtA, 


000. 


Watt  HdUTi  ^  80  eta  pit  tOOQ         | 
lUl  Fresentod  BeceiYed  Payment  for  Gompanyf 


Pack  of  Bill 


ONE  THINO  CHEAPER  ,   .  . 

^^  All  of  u«  have  been  painfully  aware  In  recent  years  of  the  rapid  increaie  tn  prioas 
and  In  the  cost  of  llvini^.  '  Ererythini;  has  gone  up/  is  the  cry,  and  Alice  Oobtim,  in 
the  New  York  ETeniiiir  Poat,  gives  chapter  and  Terse  to  prove  it.  This  lady  goes  over 
Item  by  iti'm  in  her  article,  two  columns  too^,  comparing  1904  vrith  1B(M,  and  what  she 
eayfl  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  '  Furtliennore..  a  compari^  id  of  the  t  wo  periods  reTeals  a 
mucii  greater  Increase  In  the  cost  of  necessities  than  in  tbe  prlceof  iti^"-*"^ '  *^ 
which  also  we  will  not  Tenture  to  contradict  her.  What  we  do  want  to  rU 
tne  Hcore  of  greater  cheapness  In  t«n  years  Is  electricity.  Tbare  is  ncit  a  <i' 
of  electrical  service  to  the  public  that  Ip  »"  •  .'>i..nrM>r  and  better  In  1904  thit,.  ...  ,  . 
Tn  »ney  ride§  for  6  cents  are  much  long^ i  nail  tranafer  syettem  has  cut  the 

far**  to  much  below  5  cenis.  and  the  sei  itely  Improved,  on  surface,  over- 

hand, or  under^iraund.    Telephony  Is  beu+  i .  ,...  v^t  r.  mof^  •»h..u,u,j.i-  j^nti  available  to 
evrrybody,      ElectrJc  Hjirht  nufl  ijoner  are  both  ubeap*^  r,  all  over  the 

loimtry  as  In  New  Ynrk,  Hiid  whilt-  the  cost  of  every  oorr  a  entering  Into 

pr^Kiuctlon  has  risen— fuel,  wages,  rent,  taiceR,  etc,,  the  p.  .^v  ...  ^urrant  '  '>^  ^>"'^" 
pertiistently  lowered.    The  coropaoies  don't  get  much  taauim  for  thia,  d 
on  their  own  volition.    On  the  oootrary,  toMY  are  oonslstently  or  loc 
damued  juit  the  same  and  about  as  usual,  but  the  great  fact  ramalu^  ^l.  v»<.. 
favor/' — tlectficat  World  and  Bntftntfer. 

Rkvkrse  of  Bill 

I  am  aware  that  this  "wrinkle"  is  in  use  by  some  companies, 
but  I  know  of  others  who  have  not  heard  of  it  but  who  may  be 
interested  in  trying  it.  E.  J.  Richards,  Ncwburgh,  N,  Y. 


Electric  Lighting:  Semce  Agreement  and  Schedule  of  Bates 

You  will  find  below  our  contract  and  schedule  of  rates.  In 
one  the  rate  per  looo  watts  is  fixed  by  a  sliding  scale,  lowering 
as  the  average  hours  used  per  light  increase.  This  is  designed  to 
reach  small  customers  who  can  afford  but  few  lights  and  who 


£LE.CTRIC  LIGHTING  SERVICE,  AGREEMENT. 

Bgreemcnt^  eiiteretl  into  this day  of  ,100     - , 

between  the  ALPENA  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  OOMPAKY,  hereiaafter  called  the  Company, 

and- - , .—.... 

hereinafter  called  the  Coiu^umer,  iMjth  of  Atpena.  Michigan. 

The  Company  axreos  to  furnish  the  Consumer,  and  the  ConBum«>r  aurreea  to  take 

from  the  Company,  for  and  during  a  period  of  years,  bejdnnlog ....,,  .....^ 

teo       ♦andeDditiK  ,  ItX)       » electricity  for  the  operation  of 

lDC!«J]de<k*ent  lampA  and       ^ are  lampB  and ,„„.,. motors  at  the 

premises  of  the  Consumer  No.  — .^.„...«............ -^ .„,„„.,..,„,,..,. 

The  Consumer  agrees  to  pay  the  Company  monthly  at  the  ofBco  of  the  Company 
for  such  electric  tterrlce  as  shown  to  have  been  furnished  by  meter  or  meters  to  be 
installed  by  the  Company  In  accordance  with  the  attached  schedule  of  charges.  The 
Company  agrees  to  allow  a  discount  In  accordance  with  the  attached  schedule 
charges  •>«  all  monthly  bills  paid  on  or  before  the  TENTH  of  each  month. 

The  CoDBumer  ai^rees  to  pay  a  minimum  monthly  bill  of  S 

It  Is  imderstood  and  agreed  that  nil  transformers,  meters^  arc  liunps,  switches 
and  other  matedal  and  appliances,  furnished  by  the  Company*  are  not  sold  under  this 
contract,  but  are  to  be  and  remain  ttie  pmpert v  of  the  Company. 

The  Consumer  agrees  to  proinlde  space  for  the  meters,  wires  nnd  appliances  in 
said  pr<ifiiiises,  ftnr!  furl  her  ii^rees  that  nn  ooe  who  is  not  an  Agent  of  tbe  Company,  or 
otJierwise  Inu  fully  Butftl^d  bo  to  do.  slu^U  t>e  f)ermiiteti  io  remove,  ins[>ect  or  tamper 
with  the  same,  and  that  the  properly  aiiHinrlzed  agenta  of  the  CMinpftpy  shall,  at  all 
reai^TQable  houm,  have  free  ni^e^ss  to  tlie  said  premisefl  for  the  purpose  of  examlDing, 
repairing  or  reniovinjf  its  Hsitl  nieiers  aiul  other  material  and  upptiances. 

The  Consumer  hereby  expressly  authorizes  and  emi>owers  the  Company  to 
remove  the  meters  and  all  other  material  and  eppUanee-*  installed  by  the  Company^ 
and  cut  off  the  supply  of  electricity,  whenever  any  billj*  for  such  services  are  In 
annears,  or  ujnm  violntion  by  Ibe  Cunaumer  ^f  any  of  terms  and  condititms  of  this 
contract  or  of  any  other  contract  between  the  pfirtle»t  hereto.  And  in  cai^e  of  sucb 
defaidt  or  vlotnf  inn  (here  shall  immediately  become  tiue  and  payable  by  the  CooRumer, 
as  llquEM  '  '  '■■■■■■-^'^e-■;i.,  I  he  minimum  roontJily  payrnemt  hereinbefore  mentioned  for 
the  un-  Kit  thiH  contmct. 

Tl  r  luirees  u*  allow  the  Compauyt  Its  suceessora  or  aFsitens,  the 

exclusiv.  |(  ivM.-Kv  uf  fumishinp  dt^ctriclty  for  ilj;?h'tin>r,  heatfni?  and  power  purposes 
in  fluid  prf>mi»es  during  (he  continuance  uf  tlnr4  contract;  and  al»o  Agrees  thitt  no 
electrical  conductors  for  light,  htat  or  nrjwer  fiumoses,  otlier  tlian  those  usetl  in  con- 
nectlou  with  the  Comnany's  uiuluji,  sluill  be  instaOt'd  or  majnialned  in  said  premises 
during  the  period  of  tnls  contract. 

The  Consumer  agreeei  that  the  electrical  equipment  tn  said  premises^  shall  be 
and  remain  In  a  condition  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  the 
liisp«cttoo  department  of  the  Company, 

In  case  fiupfjly  of  current  should  fail,  whether  frftm  natural  catises  or  accident 
In  any  way,  the  Company  shall  not  be  liable  for  damage  by  reason  of  such  failure ; 
nor  snail  it  be  liable  in  any  erent,  for  damage  to  person  or  property  arising,  accruing 
or  reaulting  from  the  use  of  the  current. 

The  Consumer  agrees  not  to  ust*  the  current  for  any  purpot^e  other  than  as 
providwl  for  In  thin  contract,  or  lo  change  the  sUe  or  number  of  lam p^  or  motors 
without  first  having  ohtaloed  the  written  catisent  of  the  Company. 

This  contract  Is  not  transferable.  New  oecupanta  are  requfrRl  to  mnke  appli- 
cation at  the  ofRce  of  Uie  Company  at  the  time  they  desire  to  commence  the  use  of 
current,  to  avoiil  being  liable  for  back  dues  for  current  supplied  until  such  notice 
was  given. 

Inspectors,  airenta  or  any  emplov^s  of  this  Company  are  expresfsly  forbidden  to 
demand  or  accept  any  compensation  for  services  renoered. 

Tills  agreement  to  continue  in  force  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  named 
until  either  party  gives  thirty  days  notice  of  a  desire  to  terminate  the  same,  at  the 
expiration  of  whlcE  thirty  days  It  shall  be  ended. 
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This  Contract  shall  not  be  considered  binding  until  accepted  by  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Ck>inpany. 

ALPENA  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  COMPANY. 

By 

Accepted  this  day 

of 19J 

CoHtumer. 

Oenerai  Manager. 


ALPENA    ELEC-TRIC    LIOHT"    COMPANV 


•OHCoui-c  or 


•  CTCR    RATES    TOR    OOMMCROIAU    UIOHTINO 


OoMBMctel  cwoMiBm  sf*  MnUwl  to  wttlr  arrnntinff  to  tha  fo)k>winff  r«t««  ahnvld  ikrj  tar  m/  OMnih  bp  fosMl  fe  k*  H 

ntnilar  aehMlaIr  herMD  •tUrh«<d 


M  )re. — For  re^julir  sch 


Jule,   see  page  in. 


use  them  more  hours,  also  saloons,  restaurants,  etc.,  where  lights 
are  used  more  hours.  By  the  other  the  rate  is  fixed  by  g^ross 
amount  of  bill.  This  is  designed  to  catch  stores,  theatres,  etc., 
that  have  a  large  number  of  lights  which  are  used  only  a  short 
time,  but  where  a  lower  rate  must  be  given  to  get  the  business. 
Like  every  other  corporation,  we  are  after  business  and  wish  to 
get  all  of  it  at  living  rates.  We  are  interested  in  the  National 
Association,  and  will  always  gladly  contribute  anything  we  can 
to  increase  the  interest  in  and  efficiency  of  the  organization. 

This  contract  is  printed  on  a  sheet  seven  inches  by  eight  and 
one-half  and  folds  once,  like  a  voucher,  being  indorsed  on  the 
back.  The  schedules  are  about  half  the  size,  and  are  attached  to 
the  contract  as  stickers. 

George  P.  Smith,  Alpena,  Mich. 
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A  Handy  and  Efficient  Method  of  Showing  oa  a  Wall  Map  the 

Boundariea  of  Incandescent  Feeders  and  Sizes  and 

Locations  of  Tiansformers  on  Same 

The  method  employed  by  the  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany is  briefly  explainod  in  the  following: 

A  map  representing  500  feet  to  the  inch  is  pasted  on  a  frame 
made  of  kiln-dried  pine  boards,  which  is  fastened  to  the  wall.  The 
feeder  boundaries  are  shown  by  tacking  on  silk  cord.  The  pri- 
mary and  secondary  wires  are  shown  by  two  colors  of  ink.  The 
location  of  the  transformers  is  shown  by  fancy-headed  toilet  pins, 
cut  off  and  driven  into  the  map  on  the  primary  where  the  trans- 
former is  located.  The  size  of  the  transformer  is  shown  by  using 
different  sized  and  colored  pins.  By  using  these  pins  they  may 
be  shifted  on  the  map  as  the  transformers  are  shifted  or  changed 
on  the  feeders. 

As  a  map  of  this  kind  will  be  quite  large,  depending  on  the 
scale  to  which  it  is  drawn  and  the  size  of  the  territory  covered, 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  frame  that  will  not  shrink,  thus  causing 
the  map  to  crack.  A  manufactured  composition  board  will  not 
warp  or  shrinki  hut  must  be  soft  enough  to  receive  the  pins.  If 
boards  are  used  they  should  be  thoroughly  kiln-dried  and  well 
seasoned, 

E.  A.  Taylor,  Denver,  Colo. 


A  10 

Line  Statistics  and  Transfonncr  Records 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  illustrate  a  method  of  keeping  record 
of  customers,  connected  load  and  services  connected  to  individual 
transformers  in  an  overhead  or  underground  system.  One  side 
of  the  card  is  reserved  for  names  of  customers  and  connected 
load,  and  on  the  reverse  side  a  sketch  is  made  to  scale  giving 
details  of  attachments  of  wires  to  poles  or  buildings  as  made  in 
serving  customers  from  the  particular  transformer  under  con- 
sideration. Where  secondary  networks  exist  supplied  by  trans- 
formers in  nniltiple  which  cover  so  large  a  territory  that  they  can 
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Fig.  2 — Reverse  of  Card 


not  be  shown  on  one  card  additional  cards  are  used,  and  the  plan 
of  the  whole  network  is  shown  on  the  combined  cards. 

A  sample  card  is  enclosed.  Lfx)NARD  L.  Elden. 


A   Meter-Beading   Method 

This  company  operates  tlie  gas,  electric  light  and  power  busi- 
ness of  Albuquerque,  and  realizing  that  the  old  method  of  read- 
ing meters  from  meter  books  was  taking  entirely  too  much  time 
in  making  it  necessary  to  send  a  gas-meter  reader  and  electric- 
light-meter  reader  over  the  same  ground,  we  discarded  the  meter 
books  entirely.  We  use  a  form  of  meter  slip  (samples  of  which 
I  herewith  enclose)  printed  on  thin,  stout  bond  paper.  You  will 
note  that  we  use  different  colors  for  gas,  power  and  electric.  We 
have  a  blank  printed  giving  ledger,  folio,  route,  number,  applica- 
tion, date,  date  set,  date  out,  make  and  sire,  maker's  number, 
company's  number,  constant,  name  and  location  and  blanks  for 
the  year*s  business  by  months.  At  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  is  the 
December  reading  of  the  previous  year. 

The  route  of  the  meter  reader  is  made  up  in  bundles  of  one 
day's  readings  and  numbered  from  one  up  in  consecutive  order. 
Each  bundle  is  known  by  letters,  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.  Should  a 
customer  move  from  one  part  of  town  to  another,  the  letter  is 
changed  on  the  meter  slip  so  as  to  be  in  rotation  for  reading,  the 
idea  being  that  after  the  slips  are  distributed  in  numeral  order 
on  each  route  the  next  number  in  the  reader's  file  should  take 
him  to  the  next  meter  location,  so  that  he  will  not  double  back 
and  forth  to  hunt  for  a  certain  name  and  location. 

Whenever  there  are  new  installations  interspersed  on  the 
route  the  number  of  the  meter  slip  for  that  location  would  appear 
as  a  cipher  prefixed  to  the  previous  number;  e.  g„  John  Smith  has 
an  electric  service  installed,  or,  for  that  matter,  gas  or  power  (it 
makes  no  difference),  next  door  to  John  Jones,  whose  number 
we  will  say  is  32.  This  new  consumer's  number  would  therefore 
take  the  cipher  thus,  0-33,  which  shows  the  meter  reader  that  he 
should  read  this  meter  before  going  to  the  original  number  33.  If 
the  meter  reader  finds  any  numbers  missing  in  his  route  file  he 
naturally  assumes  that  the  service  has  been  discontinued.  At  the 
end  of  the  day's  work  the  meter  reader  turns  his  finished  file  in 
to  the  bookkeeper,  who  distributes  it  in  alphabetical  order  for  his 
ledger,  making  all  deductions.  Should  there  be  any  great  dis- 
crepancies either  over  or  under,  these  slips  are  placed  w*ith  the 
**not  at  homes"  and  other  slips  for  which  it  has  been  impossible 
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to  get  readings,  for  various  reasons.  They  are  put  in  a  separate 
bunch,  and  after  the  regular  work  is  finished  are  again  placed  in 
route  form,  and  another  trial  is  made*    We  make  three  attempts 
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to  get  in  all  meter  readings,  and  if  it  happens  that  we  can  not  get 
a  reading  after  the  third  trial  "not  at  home"  is  simply  entered  on 


the  meter  slip  in  place  of  the  reading  and  the  mmimum  charge 
carried  to  the  ledger. 

We  have  found  this  manner  of  reading  meters  very  satisfac- 
tory; in  fact,  it  makes  it  possible  for  one  man  to  read  as  many 
meters  in  one  day  as  four  men  did  under  the  old  way ;  and  it  is 
much  more  satisfactory,  as  we  all  agree  that  the  average  family 
takes  it  as  almost  an  open  insult  for  a  man  to  ring  the  door-bell 
and  in  ever  so  polite  a  manner  ask  to  'Vead  the  meter."  It  is  best 
to  send  as  few  men  out  on  this  work  as  possible.  Besides,  when 
these  meter  slips  are  properly  routed  in  the  office,  ready  for  the 
meter  reader  so  that  he  does  not  have  to  study  names  and  loca- 
tions and  where  he  is  going  to  end  his  day's  work»  we  find  the 
greater  portion  of  his  work  is  done ;  it  is  not  so  much  tlie  mnnber 
of  meters  as  how  to  get  to  them. 

Each  route  is  made  up  of  a  portion  of  business  installations 
so  that  the  reader  can  begin  his  work  early  in  the  morning,  and 
by  the  time  he  gets  to  the  residence  portion  of  his  route  breakfast 
is  over  in  the  private  families,  and  they  are  in  a  measure  ready 
to  admit  the  **octopus"  representative,  as  they  term  it. 

We  have  also  insisted  that  the  electric-light  contractors  must 
arrange  the  meter  loops  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  carry 
a  step-ladder,  but  where  they  may  be  conveniently  read  from  the 
floor.  We  find  this  convenient  both  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
customers. 

We  find  that  where  the  consumers  are  taught  how  to  read 
their  own  meters,  and  where  the  meters  are  accessible,  so  that 
consumers  can  read  them  from  time  to  time,  we  do  not  have  com- 
plaints about  excessive  bills. 

E.  C  Allen,  Albuquerque.  N.  M. 


A  12 
A  Method  of  Charging 

It  has  occurred  to  mc  that  possibly  a  publication  of  our 
rate  sheet  may  prove  of  interest  to  some  of  the  members  of  our 
association. 

This  rate  sheet  is  issued  as  a  folder,  three  and  a  half  by 
six  inches  in  size. 

The  four  pages  are  as  follows : 
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Light 

EDISON 
Heat 

Power 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 
Topeka,  Kansas 

1 

722  Va 

in  Brunt  St. 

Phone  369 

Page  i 


RATES 
For  Arc  and  Incandescent  Lighting 

Rates  per  x,ooo 
Watt  Hours 

With  Guaranteed  Earnings 

per  Month  per  i6-cp 

Lamp  Connected 

Equivalent  to*  Approxi- 
mately Burning  InsuUation 
Hours  per  Day 

10  cents 
8  cents 
6  cents 
5  cents 

30  cents 
36  cents 
45  cents 
60  cents 

2  hours 

3  hours 
5  hours 
8  hours 

The  basis  of  figuring  the  installation  connected  is  as  follows : 

Each   6-cp  lamp  equals  2s  watts.           Each  3a-cp  lamp  equals               •    xoo  watts. 
Each  lo-cp  lamp  equals  36  watts.           Each  as-cp  Meridian  lamp  equals   60  watts. 
Each  i6-cp  lamp  equals  50  watts.           Each  so-cp  Meridian  lamp  equals  110  watts. 
Bach  a4-cp  lamp  equals  75  watu.           Each  standard  arc  lamp  equals     500  watts. 

The    total    watts    used    by    total    lamps    connected    divided    by    50 
watts  equals  the  i6-cp  lamps  connected. 

Pace  2 
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EXAMPLE 


An  installation  consisting  of 

a   6-cp  lamps  ^   as  watu  equals      50  watu 
9x6-cp      "       "     50     •*  **         450     " 

a  Arc        **      "  500     "         **       1,000 

1,500     '*     H-  50  =  30  x6-cp  lamps. 

The   above   installation  burning   3   hours  per  day   for  30  days 
would  consume  135,000  watt-hours,  at  8  cent  rate  equals  $10.80. 

A  guarantee  of  36  cents  per  i6-cp  lamp  per  month  equals  $10.80. 

Same  installation  burning  4   hours  per  day  for  30  days  would 
consume  180.000  watt-hours,  at  8  cent  rate  equals  $14.40. 


Page  3 


PHILOSOPHIC    BITS 


Why  economize   with  light  any   more   than    with   cheerfulness? 
Neither  costs  as  much  in  the  long  run  as  gloom  and  irritability. 

An  electric  light  bears  the  same  relation  to  a  room  that  a  smile 
does  to  a  human  being. 

Using  electric   light  is  one   way   the   modern    merchant  has  of 
advertising. 

If  you  are  depressed,  touch  a  button  and  have  a  few  volts  of 
cheerfulness.     It  will  only  cost  a  few  cents. 

With  plenty   of  electric  lights   you  can  even   see   an   argument 
better. 

An  electric  light  is  one  expression  of  true  success. 

EDISON    CO. 


Page  4 

This  plan  of  charging,  or  rather  of  contracting,  has  proved 
especially  successful  in  Topeka  in  obtaining  long-hour  users 
as  customers.  C.  R.  Maunsell^  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Becord  of  Transformer  Location 

We  have  a  very  satisfactory  way  of  keeping"  a  record  of  our 
transformers,  as  to  their  location, size  of  load  and  balancing  of  the 
load.  We  use  a  loose-leaf  book  with  pages  as  per  sample.  Each 
rectangle  represents  a  block,  which  can  be  designated  as  shown. 
All  our  secondaries  are  connected  in  the  same  way ;  the  north  is 
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connected  to  the  east  and  the  south  to  the  west.  Jn  the  line  (loca- 
tion) we  place  a  cross  (X)  to  show  at  what  part  of  the  alley  the 
transformer  is.  The  next  line,  N,E.,  is  the  load  in  amperes  en  that 
side  of  the  system.  The  hne  S.W.  is  the  load  in  amperes  on  the 
other  side  of  the  system.    Nt.  is  the  load  in  amperes  in  the  neutral 
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The  line  load  is  the  toiaJ  load  in  kilowatts  on  the  transformer,  and 
the  line  size  is  for  the  size  of  the  transformer. 

G.  F.  WiLLARo  Denver,  Colo, 


B 

CONSUMERS*  INSTALLATFONS  AND  SERVICES 

B  1 
Locating  Grounds  in  Buildings 

A  handy  device  for  locating  the  points  where  wires  are 
grounded  in  buildings  was  made  by  taking  a  L'-shaped  yoke  of 
iron  and  winding  on  it  a  coil  of  very  fine  wire  and  connecting  this 
coil  to  a  telephone  receiver,  When  the  yoke  is  brought  in  prox- 
imity  to  a  wire  carrying  a  current  a  buzzing  will  be  heard  in  the 
telephone  receiver,  and  grounds  within  the  walls  of  a  building 
can  be  located  when  carrying  a  current  by  moving  the  yoke  along 
the  wall.    The  method  of  locating  a  ground  is  as  foliuws : 

All  the  lights  are  turned  off  and  the  main  feed  tested;  if 
there  is  a  meter,  care  must  be  taken  to  get  beyond  tiie  meter,  as 
the  current  taken  by  the  potential  coil  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
receiver  buzz.  If  a  buzzing  is  heard  it  can  be  traced  to  one  of 
the  branches,  and  this  can  be  followed  along  the  walls  until  a 
point  is  reached  where  the  buzzing  ceases  or  is  diminished.  This 
is  the  point  where  the  current  is  leaving  the  conductor,  or  the 
grounded  point.  This  apparatus  works  on  both  alternating  and 
direct  currents,  but  better  on  the  former. 

J.  F.  DosTAL,  Denver,  Colo, 


B  2 

'    TTsing  50*Cp  Nemst  Lamps  on  a  Direct-Current  System 

When  the  Nernst  lamp  was  first  put  on  the  market  I  bought 
two  single-glower,  220 volt  lamps.  1  did  not  know  that  they  were 
made  for  alternating  current  only.  1  very  soon  found  that  the 
glowers  burned  off  the  second  or  third  time  tlie  current  was  turned 
on.  I  noticed  that  the  glower  always  broke  off  close  to  the  end 
where  it  was  cemented  to  the  platinum  wire.  As  an  experiment 
I  wrapped  the  platinum  wire  around  the  broken  end  of  the  glower, 
about  three  turns,  leaving  the  ball  of  cement  on  the  end  of  the 
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platinum  wire,  taking  great  care  to  squeeze  this  ball  dose  in  to 
the  glower,  to  take  the  greatest  part  of  the  heat  from  the  glower* 
After  splicing  the  glowers  in  this  way  I  have  succeeded  in  burn- 
ing lamps  of  this  type  on  direct  current  about  6oo  to  800  hours. 
The  sdieme,  however,  is  not  a  commercial  success,  and  I  do  not 
advise  that  it  be  patented. 

E,  A.  AspNES,  Montevideo,  Minn, 

B  3 

Flicker  Interrupter 

A  device,  which  ma>  be  called  a  '* flicker  interrupter/'  is  prcK 
posed  for  use  in  connection  with  the  demand  system  of  charging, 
where  it  is  impracticable  or  undesirable  to  install  a  demand  meter. 
The  instrument  serv^es  to  interrupt  the  customer's  service  when 
the  proper  dtinaud  is  exceeded. 

This  device  is  simply  an  electro-magnetic  solenoid  with  a  core 
which  is  extended  downwards  to  form  a  plunger.  This  plunger 
etiters  mio  a  steel  cup  containing  mercury.  The  instrument  is 
connected  to  one  side  of  tlie  customer*s  wiring  at  the  service,  one 
connection  being  made  to  the  steel  cup  and  the  other  (flexible) 
to  the  phmger. 

When  the  customer's  demand  is  normal,  the  plunger  remains 
in  the  mercury,  and  the  circuit  is  unbroken.  If,  however,  the 
demand  goes  above  the  amount  for  which  the  instrument  is  set^ 
the  phmger  vibrates  in  and  out  of  the  niercnry.  causing  contmuous 
interruption  of  the  circuit.  These  interruptions  will  continue 
until  the  excess  demand  is  cut  out  of  the  circuit. 

Leonard  L.  Elden,  E.  E.  P*  Co.,  Boston,  Mass, 


B  4 
New  Pendant  Switch  Device  For  Any  Kind  of  Electric  Light 

The  pendant  switch  has  a  definite  field  of  usefulness  m  both 
arc  and  incandescent  lighting.  It  has  heretofore  been  applied  to 
incandescent  lighting  almost  exclusively,  owing  to  the  inspection 
rules,  which  do  not  permit  the  use  of  a  single-pole  switch  on  arc 
lamps. 

The  pendant  switch  is,  howe\'er,  capable  of  as  broad  applica- 
tion to  arc  as  to  incandescent  lighting  when  the  device  herewith 
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one  end  of  the  room.  This  makes  it  necessary  for  the  salesman 
showing  goods  on  a  floor  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  room  and  switch 
on  all  the  lamps  which  he  will  require  in  showing  his  customers 
the  goods* 

By  the  use  of  a  double-pole  pendant  switch  attached  to  each 
lamp  he  is  able  to  show  his  goods  effectively  by  turning  the  lamps 
on  in  each  section  as  he  comes  to  it,  turning  them  off  as  he  leaves 
the  section. 

Thus  it  becomes  possible  for  many  large  establishments  who 
have  not  felt  able  to  pay  the  cost  of  electric  lighting  heretofore, 
to  use  the  superior  light  of  the  arc  lamp  for  showing  all  goods 
which  do  not  appear  to  advantage  under  other  light* 

Hie  device  is  also  made  for  use  with  a  single-pole  switch, 
and  in  this  form  is  adaptable  to  all  uses  to  which  pendant  switches 
have  been  put  heretofore. 

The  double-pole  type  may  also  be  used  on  large  incandescent 
clusters  or  fixtures,  the  single-pole  type  not  being  approved  in 
Chicago  for  more  than  six  iG-candle-power  lamps. 

The  expense  of  installing  the  pendant  switch  is  much  less 
than  that  of  wiring  to  a  position  on  the  wall,  in  most  cases.  With 
the  type  of  switch  here  sho-vn  the  cost  of  the  canopy  is  but  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  standard  snap  switch.  The  canopies 
made  to  fit  the  Hart  switches  are  on  sale  in  the  supply  department 
of  the  Chicago  Edison  Company. — Copied  from  Electric  CUy. 
March,  1905. 

C.  H.  Stewart,  Chicago  Edison  Company. 


B  5 

Vnt  of  Alternating  Current  For  Church  Organ 

Because  of  the  unsatisfactory  operation  of  a  small  motor- 
generator  set,  funiishing  direct  current  at  about  10  volts  for  oper- 
ating the  magnets  on  a  large  pipe  organ,  the  Denver  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  installed  an  ordinary  600-watt  transformer, 
which  is  working  with  perfect  success.  This  transfonner  is  the 
regular  type  H  General  Electric  2000- 100- volt  box  taken  from 
the  company's  lines.  Its  primaries  arc  connected  across  220  vdUs, 
giving  II -volt  secondaries,  furnishing  current  for  200  magnets 
controlling  2400  pipes. 
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Contrary  to  all  expectation,  there  is  no  objectionable  chat- 
tering of  the  magnets,  and  the  church  people  are  very  much 
pleased  with  the  entire  scheme. 

C.  F.  Haywood,  Denver,  Colo. 

B  6 
Doubling  the  Efficiency  of  a  Steam  Badiator 

ALSO  OF  AN  EFFICIENT  FURNACE  REGISTER 

There  are  a  good  many  rooms  in  Chicago  apartments  where 
the  radiator  is  either  too  small  or  the  steam  pressure  too  low  to 
maintain  a  comfortable  temperature  in  severe  weather.  If  the 
tenant  is  enjoying  the  many  advantages  afforded  by  central-station 
electric  lighting  service,  the  matter  can  easily  be  remedied. 


Take  the  fan  that  kept  you  cool  all  summer,  and  set  it  where 
it  can  blow  against  a  large  part  of  the  radiator's  surface.  Turn 
it  on  at  low  speed,  or  at  high  speed  if  necessary,  and  your  cold 
room  will  soon  be  thoroughly  warmed. 

The  philosophy  of  the  thing  is  that  steam  at  a  low  pressure 
carries  much  less  latent  heat  than  steam  at  a  high  pressure,  and 
therefore  warms  the  radiator  so  poorly  that  only  a  slight  draft 
of  air  rises  around  the  pii)es,  and  condensation  is  slow. 

With  the  fan  in  operation  there  is  a  forced  draft  against 
the  radiator  that  conducts  a  great  deal  more  heat  away  from  the 
iron,  cooling  it  so  that  much  more  condensation  of  steam  occurs 
inside  it.  The  heat  thus  snatched  from  the  reluctant  radiator  is 
held  in  the  circulating  atmosphere  of  the  room,  which  is  soon 
changed  from  cold  to  warm  at  a  trifling  cost  for  electric  energy. 
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The  condensation  of  the  steam  makes  room  for  more  steam 
to  flow  in,  and  the  net  result  is  the  same  as  if  the  pressure  was 
much  higher. 

"boosting'"  the  furnace 

Where  a  hot-air  pipe  from  a  furnace  pursues  a  devious  course 
to  an  upper  chamber,  there  is  often  difficulty  in  securing  enough 
heat  at  the  register.  This  can  also  be  remedied  with  the  aid  of  an 
electric  fan. 

The  way  to  do  with  a  floor  register  is  to  construct  a  covering 
for  it  out  of  a  box,  so  that  the  fan  can  be  set  in  one  side  of  the 
box,  blowing  outward  and  away  from  the  register.  A  cardboard 
cover  can  be  fitted  around  the  fan  to  make  it  thoroughly  effective 
so  that  its  supply  of  air  comes  necessarily  from  the  register.  A 
few  minutes'  use  of  this  device  will  make  a  cold  room  comfortable. 
Where  the  register  is  set  in  the  wall,  the  box  and  fan  must  be 
supported  in  front  of  it  in  some  way. — Copied  from  Electric  City^ 
December,  1904,  C,  H.  Stewart. 

B  7 

A  Substitute  for  a  Time  Switch  on  Flat-Eate  Signs 

In  Denver  we  have  many  tlat-rate  signs  that  burn  from  dusk 
till  midnight.  Where  our  twelve  o'clock  arc  circuits  run  in  close 
proximity  to  the  signs,  a  solenoid  switch  has  been  connected  in 
series  in  the  arc  circuit,  so  that  the  sign  is  controlled  by  the  arc 
circuit.  This  same  scheme  can  be  used  for  operating  multiple 
street  lamps.  J,  F,  Dostal^  Denver,  Colo. 


B  8 
A  Handy  Chandelier 

Tlie  following  description  shows  a  handy  arrangement  for 
an  electric  chandelier  in  a  library  where  a  portable  electric  table 
lamp  is  used  by  connecting  it  to  one  of  the  chandelier  sockets. 

As  most  chandeliers  are  operated  by  a  wall  switch,  all  lamps 
in  the  chandelier  are  either  turned  on  or  off  at  the  same  time,  and 
as  a  portable  table  lamp  is  often  used  when  the  rest  of  the  lamps 
are  not,  it  becomes  necessary  to  turn  off,  one  at  a  time,  the  other 
lamps  when  the  table  lamp  is  used  alone. 
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By  running  an  extra  feeder  wire  to  the  chandelier,  and  a 
third  wire  through  the  chandelier  to  the  socket  from  which  the 
portable  lamp  is  to  be  connected,  the  chandelier  lamps  and  the 
portable  lamp  may  be  operated  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 

The  following  diagram  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  method  of 
wiring : 


.        F<Lo.A  V^Wta. 
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Chandelier  Connections 

Care  must  be  taken  to  get  the  portable  lamp  socket  connected 
to  wires  B  and  C  and  not  to  A  and  C 

E.  A.  Taylor,  Denver,  Colo. 


B  9 
Method  of  Installing  Bell  and  Push  Button  on  Old  System 

Several  months  ago  I  was  called  to  our  leading  hotel  to  install 
a  bell  and  push  button  between  two  rooms.  The  party  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed,  and  wished  to  call  his  nurse  in  the  other  room. 

The  hotel  was  wired  on  the  return  call  system;  we  had  no 
bells  or  batteries  in  stock,  and  the  job  was  urgent.  After  looking 
over  the  layout  I  opened  the  bell  connection  on  one  side,  connected 
lamp  cord  in  series  with  bell,  inserted  push  button  in  other  end 
of  lamp  cord,  which  I  made  long  enough  to  reach  to  patient's 
bedside.  I  then  had  bell  and  push  in  series.  To  get  the  battery 
I  short-circuited  push  button  at  office  annunciator,  three  floors 
below.    It  worked  all  right. 

Fred  B.  Sharpe,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 
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LINES,  TRANSFORMERS,  SWITCHES,  REGULATION, 
SYNCHRONOUS  MOTORS,  ETC. 

C  1 

Method  of  Protecting  Separate  Systems  of  Wiring  When  Crosiing 
Each  Other  Without  the  Use  of  Guard  Wires 

In  many  cases  where  high-tension  lines  cross  over  telephone 
and  other  signal  wires,  it  has  been  necessary  heretofore  to  erect 


Fig.  I— Lines  Carrying  Protecting  Device 


an  expensive  system  of  guard  wires.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
expense  of  this  construction  can  be  dispensed  with,  by  the  use  of 
a  device  that  automatically  disconnects  the  wire  at  a  point  about 
two  feet  out  from  the  cross-arm,  so  that  the  piece  which  falls 
across  the  signal  wires  is  dead,  and  can  therefore  cause  no  harm. 
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This  device  consists  of  a  hook,  so  arranged  in  the  lines  that 
when  the  tension  on  the  span  is  released  the  spring  disengages 
the  hook  immediately,  before  the  high-tension  wire  has  had  time 
to  fall  across  the  telephone  line. 

This  hook  is  placed  inside  of  a  hood,  which  protects  it  from 
sleet  or  ice  that  otherwise  might  prevent  its  action. 


Fio.  2— Detail  ok  Protecting  Device 


The  device  is  also  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  used  by 
telephone  companies  in  places  where  their  wires  are  above  the 
high-tension  wires. 

H.  B.  Gear,  Chicago,  111. 
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C  2 

Feeder  and  Brancli  Switch  on  Primary 

ler  and  branch  switches  on  the  primaries  out  on  the  pok 
Tines  may  be  so  arranged  that  any  district  can  be  cut  off  without 
pulling  the  feeder  at  tlie  station. 

As  an  illustration ;  When  linemen  are  working  on  the  lines, 
transformers  or  lightning  arresters  m  any  i>articular  district,  they 
have  positive  orders  not  to  work  on  2000-volt  lines  with  the  cur- 
rent on.  This  is  also  the  rule  when  cutting  transformers  in  or 
out.  For  locating  trouble  on  high-tension  systems  these  switches 
are  invaluable. 

The  style  of  switch  that  we  use  is  the  tube  switch,  rnade  by 
the  General  Electric  Company,  which  was  designed  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

H.  J.  GiLLE^  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

C  3 

Balancing  a  Circuit  by  Grounding  the  Keutral 

We  have  on  our  direct-current,  220  to  440-volt,  three-wire 
system,  a  7S-hp  220-volt  mutar,  which  runs  from  midnight  until 
6  o  clock  a.m.  Tliis  greatly  unbalances  the  load,  and  as  the  motor 
is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  station  the  drop  in  the  neutral  w^as 
at  first  considerable,  By  means  of  switches  at  each  end,  the  neu- 
tral is  now  grounded  while  the  motor  is  running,  the  other  wire 
being  of  sufficient  cross  section  to  carry  the  current.  This  hais 
completely  overcome  the  difficulty,  and  no  more  trouble  has  been 
experienced, 

H.  S.  Russell,  Denver,  Colo. 


C  4 

An  Automatic  Switch  for  Controlling  Constant-Potential  Lights 
From  a  Constant-Current  or  Street-Lighting  Circnit 

This  consists  of  a  pair  of  arc-lamp  magnets  with  suitable  con- 
tacts, mounted  on  a  wooden  frame  ^nd  placed  in  an  old  looo-watt 
transformer  case. 

The  illustration  Figure  i  shows  switch  used  to  control  eigh- 
teen 25-cp  incandescent  street  lamps  from  a  7.5-amperc  series  arc 
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circuit.  The  nearest  series  incandescent  circuit  was  three  and  a 
half  miles  away,  and  it  would  not  pay  to  extend  the  line  for 
eighteen  lamps. 

They  were  at  first  turned  on  and  off  by  hand,  but  after  being 
out  all  night  and  burning  all  day  a  few  times  this  method  was 
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found  unsatisfactory,  and  the  automatic  switch  was  designed  to 
start  and  stop  the  lights  when  the  arc  lamps  were  put  on  or 
taken  off. 

J.  T.  Cowling,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


All  Automatic  Transformer  Cut-Out 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  outline  of  switch  construction. 

The  same  switch  is  used  to  control  arc  lamps  from  a  1.75- 
ampere  series  incandescent  street-lighting  circuit. 

The  coils  are  wound  with  220  turns  of  No.  12  wire,  when 
operated  on  6.6-ampere  series  alternating  circuit,  with  180  turns 
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Switch  Construction 

of  No.  12  wire  when  operated  on  7.5-ampere  series  circuit*  and  625 
turns  of  No.  16  wire  when  operated  on  1.75  ampere  series  circuit. 
This  switch  will  eiuble  a  lighting  company  to  pick  up  incan* 
descent  and  arc  lights  where  it  would  not  be  possible  if  they  were 
to  be  controlled  by  hand  or  time  switches, 

J.  T.  Cowling,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

C  6 

Protecting  Apparatus  From  Water  in  Case  of  Fire 

The  installation  of  substations  in  the  basements  of  commer- 
cial buildings  that  are  not  classed  as  fireproof  buildings  makes 


it  imperative  that  some  protection  be  given  the  apparatus  installed 
against  flooding  by  water  in  case  of  fire. 

In  a  substation  recently  installed  under  such  conditions  a 
i2-inch  pipe  was  installed  in  the  floor  and  connected  with  the 
ser\'ice.  It  is  supplied  with  a  valve  for  normally  keeping  the  pipe 
closed,  but  which  is  to  be  opened  by  the  operator  in  case  of  fire, 
and  as  the  apparatus  is  on  foundations  raised  above  the  floor 
level,  with  a  water-tight  floor  overhead,  little  if  any  flooding  will 
be  possible  that  this  pipe  will  not  care  for. 

Edison  Electric  Iixuminating  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

07 

Method  of  Connecting  Transformers  to  Work  on  Either  1150  or 
2300- Volt  Primary  lines 

We  recently  changed  our  system  from  1150  to  2300  volts. 
The  old  generators  were  of  just  sufficient  capacity  to  operate  our 
peak  load  comfortably.  When  we  completed  the  installation  of 
our  new  400-kw,  2300-voU  generators  it  was  necessary'  to  run 
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Fig.  I— Step- Down— Step-Up 

both  1150-volt  and  23CO-V0U  machines,  and  a  portion  of  our  trans- 
formers had,  of  course*  to  be  changed  over  to  this  higher  voltage; 
we  were  therefore  obliged  to  nm  two  large  units,  one  generator 
of  1 1 50  and  one  of  2300  volts.  To  obviate  this  we  arranged  two 
transformers,  as  per  accompanyingf  sketch,  which  allowed  us  to 


operate  the  1150  circuits  from  2300  'buses  or  vice  versa.    This 

arrangemeTit  was  all  right,  but  the  available  transformers  were  too 
small  even  for  our  minute  day  load. 

We  then  connected  our  transformers  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  diagram  under  the  second  method*    The  primary  full-load 
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Fiii.  2 — Primaries   in    Series 

current  of  a  lo-kw,  ii5o*volt  transformer  is  8.7  amperes.  The 
two  1 1 50-volt  transformers  in  series  therefore  give  us  8,7  amperes 
at  2300  vohs,  or  20  kilowatts  at  full  load.  We  sometimes  run 
as  high  as  35  amperes  on  these  transformers,  and  the  same  are 
doing  duty  on  the  line  to-day. 

H*  J,  Meyer,  Shreveport,  La, 


G  6 

A  Scheme  For  Operating  1100- Volt  Series  Incandescent  Circuit 
From  a  2200-Volt  Circuit 

Upon  changing  the  primary  vohage  from  1 100  to  2200  volts, 
the  question  came  up  of  what  to  do  with  the  series  incandescent 
street  circuits  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Denver.  To  change  these 
circuits  to  2200  volts  would  entail  considerable  expense  and  time. 
It  was  overcome  as  follows : 

A  tap  was  brought  out  from  the  middle  point  of  the  primary 
coil  of  a  4-kw,  i  ioo-22oa-volt,  shell-type  transformer ;  the  street 
circuits  were  connected  bctweeti  this  neutral  and  the  outsides,  and 
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balanced  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  22cx>volt  feed  was  connected 
lo  the  two  outsides.  The  voltage  was  found  to  be  a  little  low  on 
one  side,  so  the  circuits  on  this  side  were  connected  in  series  with 
the  secondaries  of  the  same  transformer,  and  the  voltage  thus 
boosted.  The  balancing  set,  as  it  might  be  called,  has  been  in 
operation  for  two  years  and  has  never  given  a  particle  of  trouble. 

J.  F.  DosTAL^  Denver,  Colo. 

C  9 
Three-Wire  Underground  Services 

In  making  three-wire  underground  connections  to  buildings, 
either  from  pole  line  or  underground  conduit,  run  duplex  rubber- 
covered,  lead-cased  wire,  for  the  outside  wires,  and  bare  copper 
wire,  either  stranded  or  solid,  depending  upon  the  size,  for  the 
neutral;  all  to  be  run  in  wrought-iron  pipe,  either  red-leaded  or 
asphalted  inside  and  out.  This  makes  a  cheaper  service  connec- 
tion than  if  the  three  wires  were  all  insulated,  and  also  helps 
to  ground  the  neutral  better  than  is  apt  to  be  the  case  where  the 
only  secondary  grounding  done  is  by  digging  a  hole  at  the  foot 
of  the  pole,  where  the  soil  may  or  may  not  be  damp  at  all  times. 

P.  C.  Brown,  Brookline,  Mass. 

C  10 

Transmission  Line 

During  the  past  year  we  contracted  to  furnish  a  large  amount 
of  power  to  a  dredging  company  situated  about  eleven  miles  from 
our  station.  This  power  was  transmitted  at  ii,ooo  volts,  three- 
phase,  6o  cycles,  and  stepped-down  to  370  volts  and  fed  directly 
to  a  synchronous  converter. 

As  the  dredges  were  to  be  moved  about  considerably,  we 
built  a  small  wooden  transformer  house  of  sufficient  size  to  hold 
three  50-kw  transformers  and  lightning  arresters.  This  house 
was  mounted  on  a  wooden  sledge,  and  by  means  of  a  team  of 
horses  can  be  easily  moved  about.  In  order  to  allow  the  dredge 
considerable  travel  without  necessitating  the  moving  of  the  trans- 
formers, the  secondary  leads  were  brought  out  of  one  end  of  the 
transformer  house  in  the  shape  of  a  single  triple-conductor, 
rubber-insulated  flexible  cable.    This  cable  lies  on  the  ground,  and 


often  lies  partiaJly  submerged  in  water.  In  order  to  better  protect 
the  cable,  an  ordinary  fire  hose  of  extra  quality  was  slung^  on  over 
the  cable.  This  arrangement  has  now  been  in  operation  for  about 
eight  months,  and  thns  far  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction. 

C,  W-  Humphrey^  Denver,  Colo. 

C  11 

Home-Made  Oil  Switches 

A  short  time  ago  it  became  necessary*  for  us  to  have  some 
oil  switches  on  short  notice.  We  had  some  old  air-brake  feeder 
switches,  so  we  made  some  tin  boxes,  filled  them  with  oil  and  put 
the  old  switches  in  the  oil — the  switches  being  placed  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  witli  handles  at  right  angles — and  led  the  high- 
tension  wires  in  through  porcelain  tubes.  This  scheme  was  very 
satisfactory. 

G.  F.  WiiXARD  Denver,  Colo, 

C  12 

A  Scheme  to  Bring  Up  Potential  for  Alternating-Current  Series 

Arc  Circuits 

Tlie  tub  transformer  broke  down,  but  we  had  six  old  trans- 
formers, so  we  connected  the  primaries  of  three  of  them  in  paral- 
lel across  the  mains,  and  the  secondary  of  each  was  connected  to 
the  secondary  of  one  of  the  other  three,  and  the  primaries  of  the 
last  series  were  all  connected  in  series  to  the  arc  circuit. 

G.  F.  WiLLARD,  Denver,  Cdo. 


C  13 

Splitting  Secondary  Network  Into  Sections 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  we  had  considerable  trouble  with 
our  secondaries,  which  are  all  connected  in  a  multiple  netw^ork.  If 
a  primary  fuse  blew^  out  it  greatly  overloaded  the  other  trans- 
formers and  burned  out  a  number.  We  ver>*  successfully  over- 
came this  by  making  use  of  a  lot  of  old  break  arms;  we  dead- 
ended  the  secondar>'  to  each  side  of  the  break  arm  and  completed 
the  circuit  by  placing  a  No.  12  or  No.  14  copper  wire  across  the 
arm. 

G*  F.  WiiXARD,  Denver.  Cob. 
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C  14 

A  Simple  Remedy  for  Preventing  the  Damper  Eegnilator  from 
Working  from  Extreme  Open  to  Closed  Position 

This  consists  of  a  small  plate  X,  about  seven  inches  in  diame- 
ter, clamped  on  end  of  weight  beam  K;  two  pulleys,  5"  and  R, 
placed  respectively  above  the  plate  X  and  the  other  close  to  the 
damper-diain  H.  The  small  chain  G  to  run  from  top  of  weig^ht  F 
over  i?  and  ^  to  chain  J,  which  consists  of  about  i8  inches  of  chain 
made  of  0.75-inch  iron. 
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DfAGRAM  OP  Construction 


When  pressure  increases  on  boilers  and  raises  lever  iC.  also 
weig^ht  F,  chain  G  feeds  over  the  sheaves  R  and  S,  landing  chain 
/  from  plate  X  little  by  little  as  the  position  of  weight  F  is  changed, 
thereby  increasing  the  effect  of  weight  M  as  damper  closes,  which 
will  cause  the  damper  to  stop  at  several  intervening  points  be- 
tween wide-open  and  closed  positionSi  with  a  variation  in  pressure 
that  wiU  not  be  noticeable  on  the  steam  gauge.  As  the  steam 
pressure  falls  on  the  boilers  and  weight  F  descends,  chain  /  will 
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be  lifted  from  plate  X,  stopping  the  motion  of  the  damper  regu- 
lator at  several  points  between  the  open  and  closed  positions  of 
damper. 

This  permits  the  regulator  to  hold  the  damper  partly  dosed 
at  all  times  when  the  boilers  are  not  pulling  at  their  maximum 
capacity,  and  thereby  regulates  the  draft  to  the  exact  amount  re- 
quired. 

Iu>isoN  Electric  Iilitminating  Company,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

C  15 

One  Tirrell  Eegulator  Operated  Independently  on  Synchronous 

Motor  and  Alternatmg-Giirrent  Generator,  Each 

llacMne  Having  Its  Own  Exciter 

Tills  is  done  by  douhle-thrDw  switches  as  pt-r  diagram. 
The  conditions  that  gave  rise  to  this  scheme  were  as  follows: 
This  company  has  two  electric  producing  stations  about  one 
mile  apart,  one,  however,  being  many  times  the  larger.     They 
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are  connected  by  one  3-phase,  2400-volt  auxiliary.  Three-wire 
440-220-volt  direct  current  is  supplied  for  power  by  engine- 
driven  direct-current  generators  at  the  larger  station  and  syn- 
chronous motor-driven  generators  at  the  smaller.  This  power  load 
is,  of  course,  heaviest  in  daylight,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  carried 
by  the  synchronous  motor  all  through  daylight. 
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incandescent  feeders  are  carried  an  the  same  auxiliary  as 
the  synchronous  motor*  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Tirrell  regu- 
lator to  take  care  of  the  voltages  on  these  feeders. 

The  synchronous-motor  set  is  shut  down  in  the  afternoon  or 
early  evening,  and  then  the  regulator  is  used  on  the  alternating- 
current  generators  with  no  adjustment  at  all 

C.  F.  Hayw^ood,  Denver,  Colo. 


C  16 

A  Three-Phase  Booster 

A  three-phase  transmission  line  is  fed  from  central-station  'bus- 
bars through  raising  transformers.  It  was  found  desirable  to 
raise  the  pressure  a  few  per  cent  above  that  given  by  the  raising 
transfoiTOers.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  three  single- 
phase  transformers,  with  primaries  wound  for  the  *bus-bar  press- 
ure and  a  lowering  ratio  such  that  the  secondary-  pressure  gives 
the  desired  boost.  This  ratio  being  lo  to  I,  a  lo  per  cent  boost 
is  obtained  by  connecting  the  primaries  star  fashion,  the  sec- 
ondaries being  in  series  with  the  respective  legs  of  the  circuit. 
With  the  primaries  connected  deha  fashion,  no  change  being  made 
in  the  secondary  connections,  the  boost  is  about  15  per  cent. 

The  primaries  should  not  be  switched  in  an  ordinary  manner 
from  one  arrangement  to  the  other  while  the  circuit  is  loaded, 
since  the  large  current  flowing  in  the  secondary,  with  an  open 
primary,  produces  dangerously  high  pressures  in  the  primary 
coils. 

If  it  is  desired  to  change  the  percentage  of  boost  with  varia- 
tions in  load,  this  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  special 
switching  device  which  will  short-circuit  the  secondaries  imme- 
diately up<:in  opening  the  primaries,  and  which  places  the  sec- 
ondaries again  in  circuit  immediately  before  closing  the  primaries 
in  the  other  way. 

With  transformers  of  the  three-wire  type  and  some  auxiliary 
switches  it  is  possible  to  obtain  four  different  percentages  of 
boost,  as  5,  7.5,  10  and  15  per  cent. 

J,  M,  Weed,  Denver,  Colo. 
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C  17 

Booster  Transformer 

We  have  used  a  transformer  for  a  booster  as  per  drawing  at- 
tached, and  while  to  many  it  is  not  new,  yet  it  is  so  to  some  central 
stations.     The  transformer  must  be  large  enough  to  carry  the 
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Diagram  of  Connections 

main  line  current  in  section  coils.     We  wanted  a  five  per  cent  boost 
on  a  line  temporarily  and  found  this  one  way  to  obtain  the  results. 

H.  E.  Ryder. 


C  18 

Takiiig   Three-Phase   Power   from    Two    Single-Phase   Lighting 

Feeders 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  a  scheme  for  taking  three- 
phase  power  from  two  single-phase  lighting  feeders  when  these 
feeders  are  tapped,  as  shown,  on  all  three  'bus-bars  by  simply  run- 
ning one  extra  wire  to  the  point  where  the  motor  is  located. 

You  will  note  that  the  three-phase  power  is  recorded  by  two 
single-phase  watt-meters,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  of  the 
single-phase  lighting  load,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  potential, 
current  and  static  transformers  are  purposely  left  out  of  the  dia- 
gram, to  avoid  complication,  our  'bus-bars  being  2300-volt,  three- 
phase.  We  have  C.  R.  voltage  regulators  in  each  single-phase 
circuit,  and  can  therefore  keep  the  lighting  voltage  anywhere  we 
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want  it.    We  use  this  scheme  on  one  single-phase  lighting  feeder 
that  runs  two  miles  to  the  outskirts  of  town,  along  which  are 
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Diagram  of  Connections 


many  lighting  consumers.    We  simply  run  one  extra  wire,  tapping 
it  oflF  the  CMrrenZ-meter  side  of  the  other  single-phase  feeder. 

Austin  Burt^  Waterloo,  la. 


C  19 

Testing  for  and  Locating  Breaks  in  Series  Arc  Circuits 

A  customary  way  of  locating  a  break  in  a  direct-current 
series  arc  circuit  is  to  ground  one  terminal  of  the  arc  generator 
and  connect  the  other  to  one  side  of  the  external  circuit.  A  line- 
man then  "flashes"  from  various  points  in  the  circuit  to  ground 
until  the  break  is  found.  There  are  three  prominent  disadvan- 
tages to  this  method:    (i)  The  lineman  is  subjected  to  danger 
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of  shock  from  a  high-voltage  current;  (2)  if  the  circuit  is  discov- 
ered open  before  starting  time  it  is  necessary  to  start  up  an  arc 
generator  simply  for  testing  purposes;  (3)  this  high  voltage  im- 
pressed on  the  line  ahead  of  the  regular  starting  time  is  apt  to 
interfere  with  or  result  in  injury  to  the  company's  or  other  line- 
men. The  same  objections,  together  with  others  more  important, 
apply  to  the  use  of  a  constant-current  transformer  in  this  way. 

The  500-yolt  method  here  illustrated  is  simple,  safe  and  flex- 
ible, and  has  proved  to  be  very  efficient  in  testing  the  circuits  at 
all  times  and  in  locating  breaks  and  grounds. 

A — 500-volt  railway  feeder. 

B — Bank  of  five  or  six  i6-cp,  iio-volt  lamps  connected  in 
series. 

C — Fuse. 

D — S.  P.  knife  switch. 


SCO  VOLT  Kv  reofn 


E — Plug  attached  to  flexible  cable  connecting  with  last 
lamp  of  B. 

F — Station  switches  in  arc  circuit. 

G,  H,  K,  L,  M,  0 — External  series  arc  circuit. 

To  Test  for  Open  Circuit :  Open  switches  F,  connect  O  to 
ground  and  touch  E  to  G.  Lamps  B  will  light  up  if  circuit  is 
closed. 

Buffalo  &  Niagara  Falls  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co., 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

C  20 

To  Find  a  Break  in  Circuit 

Open  switches  F,  but  do  not  ground  0,  and  connect  E  to 
G.  Lower  a  lamp  at,  say,  //,  hook  one  end  of  an  insulated  cable 
to  its  binding  post,  and  touch  other  end  of  cable  to  fire  hydrant, 
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sewer-catch  basin  or  other  ground  If  there  is  a  spark  from 
cable  to  ground  the  circuit  must  be  intact  from  H  to  G.  Per- 
form similar  operations  at  successive  test  points,  and  retrace 
steps  on  first  failure  to  get  a  spark,  as  the  break  will  be  between 
this  test  point  and  the  one  preceding, 

Buffalo  &  Niagara  Falls  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co., 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

C  21 
To  Locate  a  Ground  on  tlie  Circuit 

Open  switches  F  and  connect  £  to  C  If  there  is  a  ground 
on  the  line  lamps  B  will  light  up  and  remain  so  until  line  is  cleared. 
Current  is  flowing  in  that  part  of  the  arc  circuit  from  G  to  the 
location  of  the  undesirable  ground ;  therefore  lower  a  lamp  at 
test  point,  remove  the  line  conductor  from  its  binding  post  and 
lightly  touch  it  to  post.  A  spark  indicates  that  the  point  of 
ground  is  ahead,  and  the  wire  should  therefore  be  replaced  and 
the  same  operation  gone  through  with  at  the  next  test  point,  and 
so  on  until  no  spark  shows  the  point  of  ground  to  be  between  the 
last  two  test  points. 

This  method  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  reported  by  the 
Old  Colony  Street  Railway  Company  in  the  Wrinkles  of  1904, 
but  has  the  advantage  of  a  simpler  outfit  for  the  lineman,  avail- 
ability for  locating  grounds^  and  absolutely  no  danger  of  short- 
circuiting  any  apparatus, 

Buffalo  &  Niagara  Falls  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co, 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


G  22 
Locali2ation  of  Faults  in  Low-Eesistance  Cables 

For  the  purpose  of  locating  faults  on  cables  of  compara- 
tively large  carrying  capacity,  and  consequently  of  low  resistance, 
the  Wheatstone  bridge,  when  used  for  locating  faults  by  Varley 
and  Murray  loop  methods,  is  impracticable  for  several  reasons. 

An  ordinary  bridge  or  testing  set  especially  adapted  for 
locating  faults  by  means  of  the  Varley-Murray  loop  methods  is 
accurate  only  when  the  cables  under  test  are  of  comparatively 
high  resistance,  such  as  the  telegraph  or  telephone  cable.    When 
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used  for  cables  of  low  resistance,  as,  for  instance,  a  250,000011 
transmission  line,  the  Hmitations  of  such  an  apparatus  are  very 
great,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  the  fault  can  be  localized  is 
very  low.  Also,  the  calculations  involved,  while  not  complex, 
necessitate  a  considerable  amount  of  figuring. 

While  it  is  a  fact  that  the  greater  number  of  faults  in  under- 
ground cables  occur  in  the  manholes  of  the  transmission  lines,  it 
is  nevertheless  desirable  to  locate  the  fault  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible accuracy.  The  readiness  and  ease  with  which  such  a  test 
-can  be  made  is  quite  important  when  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  economy  in  line  matntcnance. 

The  location  of  the  ground  or  cross  on  a  cable  can  be  very 
easily  accomplished  by  the  following  method,  which  utilizes  a 
slide  wire  bridge  for  testing  by  means  of  the  Murray  loop. 


T-^ 


DlACiRAM    OF  COXI^ICTIONS 


A  slide  wire  bridge  having  a  bridge  or  slide  wire  of  very 
low  resistance  (say  .5  ohm)  and  which  has  a  scale  divided  into  a 
given  number  of  parts  is  connected  as  follows : 

A  cable  on  which  the  ground  is  located  is  connected  to  one 
end  of  the  slide  wire  and  a  perfect  cable  of  known  length  is  con- 
nected to  the  other  end.  The  distant  ends  of  the  cable  are  con- 
nected together  by  a  jumper  or  clamp  o!  negUgible  resistance*  A 
milli-voltmeter  having  its  zero  in  the  middle  of  the  scale  or  a 
very  low-resistance  galvanometer  is  connected  across  the  slide 
wire  as  shown  at  G  and  G\  The  cotitact-maker  on  tlie  slide 
wire  is  connected  to  the  one  terminal  of  the  storage  or  primary 
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battery  (prefL'rably  one  of  very  low  resistance);  the  other  ter- 
minal of  the  battery  is  grounded.  The  e.tni.  of  the  battery  need 
not  be  over  d  few  volts,  except  for  very  high -resistance  grounds. 
Using  the  ordinary  Murray  loop  formula  as  follows: 

Let  L  =  total  resistance  of  cables  A  and  fl. 

X  and  Y  —  resistance  to  faults. 

A  and  B  rvalue  of  bridge  arms  when  balance  is  obtained. 

Then 


X^ 


A  +  B 

In  applying  this  formula  to  the  slide  wire  bridge  A  -\-  B  '\s 
obviously  constant,  and  we  will  consider  it  as  having  unit  value. 
We  will  also  consider  that  L  has  unit  value;  therefore  L  and 
A  -\-  B  are  eliminated  by  cancellation  and 

X  =  B. 

B  is  then  a  decimal  which,  when  multiplied  by  the  length 
in  feet  of  the  cable,  wuU  give  the  value  of  X  in  feet  distance  of 
the  ground  from  G\ 

In  practice  the  cable  must  be  connected  to  the  bridge  by 
leads  of  as  low  resistance  as  possible.  If  the  maximum  accuracy 
is  demanded,  then  the  resistance  of  the  leads  must  be  considered. 
By  connecting  the  milli-voltmeter  to  G  and  G*  the  error  due  to 
the  leads  T  and  V  is  included  in  the  length  of  the  cables  under 
test  and  a  suitable  correction  must  be  made.  If  the  galvanometer 
is  connected  at  the  j unction  of  the  leads  h,  h!  to  the  cables  A  and 
B,  then  the  leads  form  an  extension  of  the  slide  wire.  In  this  lat- 
ter case,  the  leads  being  equivalent  to  a  definite  number  of  scale 
divisions  on  the  slide  wire,  the  scale  of  the  bridge  will  not  then 
begin  at  zero,  but  will  start  at  the  figure  which  corresponds  to 
the  number  of  scale  divisions  to  which  the  leads  arc  equal.  In 
simplifying  this  method  still  further  the  following  plan  is  sug- 
gested : 

Given  a  bridge  divided  into  looo  parts,  each  division  up  to 
the  center  of  the  scale  will  correspond  to  a  definite  point  on  A 
cable,  and  each  division  after  passing  the  center  of  the  scale  will 
be  a  definite  point  on  B  cable. 

If  then  a  number  of  thin  strips  of  sheet  metal  are  cut  to  the 
exact  length  of  the  shde  wire,  a  cable  can  be  scaled  to  the  length 
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of  the  slide  wire  and  the  positions  of  the  nianhole*^,  ^rrtinns.  t^tc, 
scribed  on  the  metal  strip. 

One  of  these  strips  niay  be  made  for  each  cable  or  set  of 
cables  and  may  be  made  in  a  short  lime  and  at  a  slight  expense, 
and  when  once  made  serves  for  all  time.  In  making  a  test  the 
strip  corresponding  to  the  cable  under  measurement  may  be  laid 
on  the  scale  of  the  bridge  and  the  location  of  the  fault  may  h^ 
read  directly  from  the  scale. 

Under  favorable  conditions  an  accuracy  of  one-twenty-fiftli 
per  cent  is  obtainable,  and  under  ordinary  conditions  an  accuracy 
of  one-tenth  per  cent    is  practical, 

Tliis  bridge  may  be  constructed  at  small  cost,  obviously  de- 
pendent on  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  measurements 
are  required. 

H.  E.  Rice. 

C23 
Exciter  for  Synchronous  Motor 

This  company  recently  installed  a  400- lew  synchronous 
motor  at  one  of  its  stations*  to  be  used  lK>th  as  a  feeder  regu- 
lator and  to  drive  two  direct-current  machines  belted  to  it.  Its 
operation  was  very  unsatisfactory,  as  the  incandescent  feeders, 
operated  from  the  same  'bus-bars,  gave  a  very  noticeable  flicker- 
ing of  the  lamps,  the  voltage  varying  constantly  two  volts  either 
way  from  an  average. 

We  thought  the  trotible  due  to  the  fact  that  the  exciter  was 
run  from  the  synchronous-motor  shaft,  and  accordingly  belted 
it  to  a  separate  motor  run  from  a  separate  feed.  This  has  ob- 
viated all  fluctuations  and  the  entire  set  is  now  giving  satisfac- 
tion. 

C  F.  Haywood,  Denver,  Colo. 


C  24 

An  Interesting  Eotary  Converter  Installation 

We  have  an  interesting  rotary  converter  installation  which 
was  installed  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company.  This  converter  is  300-kw  and  has  operate<l  under  the 
following  conditions  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner: 
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Taking  current  at  the  direct-current  end  and  supplying  our 
three-phase  motor  system  with  current,  alternating. 

Taking  current  from  the  alternating-current  end  and  oper- 
ating the  250-soo-volt,  three-wire  power  system,  direct  current. 

Taking  current  from  the  alternating-current  end  operating 
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Fig.  4 — DiA(.RAM  of  Connections 


our  railroad  and  50  \yQV  cent  overload  and  three-wire,  250-500- 
volt  system  at  the  same  time. 

Taking  in  direct  current  at  500  volts,  split  it  up  into  a  three- 
wire,  250-500-volt  system. 

Run  it  as  a  synchronous  motor,  also  a  direct-current  motor- 
driving  arc  machine. 


6o 

Belted  to  an  engine,  we  got  20oo*volt  alternating  and  250- 
500-volt  direct  current. 

Taking  in  alternating  and  operated  direct-current  end  in 
)>arallel  with  a  750*kw  steam-driven  generator. 

Taking  in  direct  current  and  operated  alternating-current 
end  in  parallel  with  a  steam-driven  alternator. 

Diagram  shows  connections. 

Figures  i,  2  and  3  are  views  facing  high-tension  terminal 
boards  of  three-phase  step-up  transformer ;  Figure  4,  view  fac- 
ing low-tension  terminal  bars. 

220o-voh,  three-phase  No,  r  ) 

2ioo-voh»      "  *      No,  2  ['give  315  voUs  three-phase, 

2cx)ovoh.      '*        *'      No.  J ) 

In  Figure  4,  facing  the  high-tension  terminals  the  coils  are 

numbered  consecutively  from  left  to  right. 

O.  N.  BuNDY,  Elraira,  N.  Y. 


C  25 

Direct-Current  Power  MacMnes  at  SubstatioE  Driven  by 
Synchronous  Motor 

These  power  machines  feed  into  the  same  lines  as  the  engine- 
driven  power  machines  at  the  main  station.  The  motor-driven 
power  machines  are  used  as  motors,  taking  current  from  the  main 
station  to  bring  the  synchronous  motor  to  speed  at  starting. 

The  motor  current  in  the  series  field  winding  of  the  ma- 
chines overpowers  the  shunt  winding,  so  that  the  machines  re- 
fuse to  start p  and  produce  practically  a  short-circuit  upon  the 
lines,  opeJu"ng  circuit-breakers,  etc.  Switches  were  placed  upon 
the  machines  for  reversing  the  connections  of  the  series  winding 
at  starting.  After  the  motor  is  synchronized  and  the  power  ma- 
chines loaded  the  series  coils  are  cut  out  by  means  of  a  single- 
pole  switch,  while  the  reversing  switch  is  thrown  over  to  give  the 
proper  compounding  effect. 

It  is  often  desired  to  run  this  apparatus  through  short  periods 
of  small  loads  rather  tJian  shut  down  and  start  over.  Wlien  the 
load  drops  as  low  as  one-quarter  full-load  equilibrium  becomes 
unstable,  due  to  the  absence  of  an  equalizer,  the  load  all  being 
taken  by  tlie  main  station.  Worse  than  this,  the  power  machines 
begin  taking  current  from  the  lines  and  supply  energy  to  the 
alternating-current  lines  through  the  synchronous  machine.    The 


increasing  motor  current  in  ilie  series  winding  of  the  power  ma- 
chines overpowers  the  shunt  winding,  causing  the  torque  to  pass 
through  zero  and  reverse^  coming  up  so  high  as  to  pull  the  alter- 
nator  out  of  synchronism.  The  remedy  for  all  this  is,  of  course, 
to  throw  the  reversing  switch  to  the  starting  position  when  the 
load  is  small,  making  proper  voltage  adjustment  by  the  shunt 
field.    The  equilibrium  is  then  stable. 

J.  M.  Weed,  Denver^  Colo. 


C  26 

Synchronous  Motors  As  Altemating-Curreiit  Geaerators 

At  Montgomery,  Ala,,  four  direct-current,  500-volt  generators 
are  operated  by  synchronous  motors,  which  are  driven  by  the  cur* 
rent  from  a  water-power  plant  thirty  miles  away.  The  motors 
and  direct-current  generators  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be 
operated  by  steam  engines  in  case  of  any  trouble,  or  any  shut- 
down at  the  hydraulic  station.  The  synchronous  motors  are  then 
driven  by  the  engines,  and  become  alternating-current  generators, 
furnishing  the  alternating  current, 

W.  Wheeler^  Montgomery,  Ala. 


C27 

A  Quick  Method  of  Planting  Poles 

In  constructing  the  transmission  line  from  Montgomery  to 
Tallassee,  Ala.,  it  was  necessary  to  erect  over  1500  poles,  vary- 
ing from  35  to  65  feet  in  length.  Many  of  them  had  to  be  erected 
in  wet  and  swampy  ground,  where  pikers  could  not  be  used.  The 
poles  were  fitted  up  with  cross-arms,  pins  and  insulators,  and 
erected  by  a  horse  pulling  on  a  breast  derrick,  as  shown  in  sketch. 
At  the  point  where  the  rope  from  the  breast  derrick  is  attached 
to  the  pole  to  be  raised,  four  or  more  guy  ropes  were  attached, 
so  that  the  pole  could  be  lined  up  by  a  man  pulling  on  the  guy 
rope  in  any  direction  the  pole  had  to  go.  The  guys  were  fastened 
to  the  pole  in  such  a  way  that  by  pulling  on  a  small  half-inch 
rope  after  the  pole  was  in  positicm  all  the  ropes  were  dropped  to 
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Raising  Poi.k 

the  ground  without  the  need  of  a  climber  to  unfasten  them.    This 
arrangement  proved  to  be  a  great  saver  of  time  and  labor. 

G.  A.  Montgomery,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

C  28 

Setting  Line  Poles  in  Concrete 

Where  line  poles  are  to  be  set  in  concrete,  use  cinders  about 
one  inch  in  diameter  in  place  of  stone  in  making  the  concrete.  This 
is  cheaper  than  cracked  stone,  where  station  is  run  by  steam  power, 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  make  a  good  setting,  and  is  much  more 
easily  broken  out  than  concrete  made  with  stone  when  the  pole  has 
to  be  reset  or  removed. 

P.  C.  Brown,  Brookline,  Mass. 


C  29 

Potential  Transformer  Inverted 

The   accompanying  diagram    shows   an   ordinary   potential 
transformer  inverted.     The   iron   cover   was   removed  and   the 
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transformer  filled  entirely  with  compound.  This  compound  will 
not  flow  at  the  temperature  attained  in  practice.  An  alberene 
slab  was  substituted  for  the  cover  to  eliminate  all  iron  or  ground 
near  the  fuse.  Placing  the  transformer  in  an  inverted  position 
enables  the  operator  to  remove  the  fuses  with  a  pair  of  wooden 
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Potential  Transformer  Inverted 

pliers  when  standing^  below  same.  It  also  eliminates  the  danger 
of  the  fuse  wire  of  a  broken  holder  dropping  to  the  case  of  the 
transformer  which  may  start  an  arc  and  Ix:  dangerous  to  life 
and  apparatus.  This  construction  also  eliminates  the  danger  of 
rats  and  cats  coming  into  contact  with  live  terminal  and  thus 
start  an  arc  to  ground,  Edw.  Schildhauer, 


C  30 

Voltmeter  Compensators  on  Four-wire,  Three-phase  Circuita 

In  order  to  secure  maximum  efficiency  of  feeder  copper  in 
connection  wnth  single-phase  lighting  circuits  on  three-phase, 
four-wire  distribution  systems,  three  single-phase  feeders  running 


along  the  same  pole  line  for  a  portion  of  their  length  should  be 
combined  along  such  portion  into  four-wire,  three-phase  feeder. 
The  loads  on  the  three  feeders  will,  in  general,  be  unequal,  and 
the  common  neutral  wire  will  carry  the  unbalanced  current. 
Under  these  conditions,  and  where  voltmeter  compensators  are 
used  in  the  station,  some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  se- 
curing on  the  feeder  voltmeter  a  correct  indication  of  the  voltage 
at  the  feeder  ends.  The  diagram  herewith  shows  a  scheme  of 
connection  for  voltmeter  compensators  which  accomplished  this 
result. 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  voltmeter  compensator  is  installed  on 
the  neutral  wire  as  well  as  on  each  phase  wire.     The  neutral 
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compensator  is  adjusted  to  compensate  for  the  drop  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  neutral  wire  that  is  common  to  all  three  circuits. 
Each  of  the  compensators  on  the  phase  wires  is  adjusted  to  com- 
pensate for  the  drop  from  the  end  of  the  common  neutral  to  the 
feeder  end  and  back  to  the  station.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
pensator on  each  phase  wire  is  adjusted  to  compensate  for  the 
drop  in  that  portion  of  the  circuit  traversed  by  the  current  shown 
by  the  ammeter  on  that  phase,  and  the  neutral  compensator  is 
adjusted  to  compensate  for  the  drop  due  to  the  unbalanced  cur- 
rent in  the  neutral  wire.  In  general,  airrent  in  the  neutral  wire 
will  not  be  in  phase  with  the  current  in  any  of  the  phase  wires, 
but  if  the  connections  of  the  compensators  are  made  as  shown 
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and  the  compensators  properly  set,  the  voltmeters  at  the  station 
will  indicate  the  voltage  at  the  end  of  the  single-phase  feeders 
regardless  of  the  distribution  of  load  on  the  three  circuits.  It  is 
always  advisable  to  check  the  compensator  settings  by  observa- 
tions of  the  voltage  at  the  feeder  end. 

D.  W.  Roper,  Chicago,  111. 


TELEPHONES 

D  1 

Signal  Device  for  Long-Distance  Transmissions 

In  long-distance  transmission  work  it  is  essential  that  the 
power-house  and  substation  sliould  always  be  in  communication, 
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Diagram 

the  one  with  the  other.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  tele- 
phone is  not  always  reliable,  so  a  signal  device  has  been  arranged 
in  order  that  in  the  event  of  one  of  the  telephone  lines  being  down 
the  operators  in  the  power-house  and  substation  can  exchange 
messages  by  using  a  code  of  signals.  The  enclosed  sketch  of  con- 
nections will  probably  make  this  clear  to  your  readers. 

At  the  substation  end  there  is  a  small  single-phase  induction 
motor  direct-connected   to   a   direct-current  generator,  0.25-kw 
capacity,  wound  for  no  volts,  as  shown  by  A  in  diagram.    The 
W.-5 
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terminals  of  this  generator  are  connected  to  ground  and  to  bind- 
ing-post I  of  telegraph  relay  B.  As  shown  in  detail  drawing  of  B, 
this  binding-post  is  connected  through  the  relay  coils  n  and  o  in 
series,  to  the  tw^o  coils  tn  and  /»,  which  are  connected  to  the  line 
terminals  2  and  3.  Binding-posts  4  and  5  are  connected  to  the 
local  gong  circuit.  We  have  the  same  arrangement  at  the  hy- 
draulic station,  except  that  the  binding-post  i  of  relay  is  con- 
nected straight  to  ground  through  contact  a\  forming  return 
circuit  to  generator  A. 

Wlien  contacts  a  and  a'  are  closed,  causing  current  to  pass 
tlirough  the  coils  of  relays,  the  magnets, are  attracted,  and  hold 
lever*arm  of  relay  down.  If  the  operator  in  the  substaticwi  or 
power-house  wants  to  signal  he  opens  the  ground  circuit  at  a  or  a*. 
The  magnets  then  release  the  relay  arm,  which  in  turn  short* 
circuits  binding-posts  4  and  5,  thus  closing  the  local  gong  circuit. 
As  long  as  either  of  these  contacts  a  or  a*  are  open  the  bell  will 
continue  to  ring.  By  combinations  of  short  and  long  rings,  cor* 
responding  to  dots  and  dashes,  we  have  arranged  a  code  of  signals 
that  answers  the  purpose  very  well  when  we  have  trouble  with 
the  telephone.  G.  A.  Montgomery,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B  8 

Tekphone  Signal 

It  is  not  always  possible,  when  there  is  much  noise  in  a  sta- 
tiun,  to  hear  the  telephone  bell,  so  a  central-station  drop  has  been 
arranged  in  shunt  with  the  telephone  box.  When  the  drop 
IS  down  a  circuit  with  a  red  lamp  is  completed.  By  making  the 
proper  arrangement  when  the  drop  is  down,  the  drop-ringer  is 
thrown  out  of  circuit  and  the  telephone  is  thrown  in, 

H,  C.  Gray, 


D  3 

Induotive  Effect  on  Telephone  Line  in  Long-Distance  Transmission 

Work 

We  have  experienced  considerable  trouble  on  our  private  tele* 
phone  line  between  the  substation  and  the  power-house. 

Originally  the  line  was  run  on  brackets  spaced  about  six  feet 
below  the  transmission  line,  with  running  transposition  between 
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every  two  poles.  The  wire  an  top  at  one  transposition  would  be 
under  at  the  next.  At  times  it  was  very  difficult  to  hear  any  con- 
versation over  the  line.  This  trouble  was  remedied  to  a  large 
extent  by  running  the  line  on  two-pin  cross-arms  and  transposing 
at  every  fourth  pole.  The  transposition  was  made  on  an  insulator 
for  that  purpose,  first  on  one  side  of  the  line,  and  then  on  the 
other.  The  wire  that  was  above  the  other  at  the  first  transposi- 
tion is  always  kept  on  top.  That  is,  every  time  the  line 
is  transposed  we  find  the  same  wire  on  the  upper  groove  of  the 
insulator  This  method  of  transposition  was  found  to  be  a  big 
improvement  over  the  old  method,  as  we  can  now  hear  very  dis- 
tinctly over  the  new  line*       A.  L,  Lowrie,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


D4 

Method  of  Using  Oec  Telephone  on  Two  Floors 

Several  years  ago  our  company  was  paying  for  two  tele- 
phones, one  up-stairs  and  one  down-stairs.  During  the  daytime 
the  down-stairs  telephone  was  seldom  used.  I  made  a  box  extend- 
ing from  the  first  floor  to  the  second  floor,  and  in  this  box  I  placed 
the  up-stairs  telephone,  arranging  it  so  it  could  be  raised  or 
lowered  something  like  a  dumb-waiter.  The  telephone  wires  were 
connected  to  two  brass  rods,  which  extended  from  the  first  to  the 
second  floor  in  the  box,  and  connection  was  made  from  these  rods 
to  the  telephone  through  shding  contacts  which  were  open-arc 
lamp  carbon  brushes.  A  counter- weight  was  attached.  During 
the  daytime  the  telephone  would  be  at  the  top,  and  used  in  the 
office  on  the  second  floor.  At  night  the  telephone  would  be  pulled 
down-stairs  and  used  there.  This  has  been  used  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  saves  the  company  $75  per  year 

F,  Ellwood  Smith^  Somerville,  Mass. 
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WATER-POWER  PLANTS 
E  1 

Device  to  Xeasnre  in  the  Power-Honse  the  Height  of  Water  at 

a  Dam  When  the  Power-Honse  and  Dam  Are  Some 

Distance  Apart 

Device  to  measure,  in  the  power-house,  the  height  of  water 
at  a  dam  when  the  power-house  and  dam  are  some  distance  apart. 


A  shanty  is  built  over  the  well  and  kept  warm  by  an  electric  heater. 

AC  and  EF  are  No.  i8  German  silver  wires  mounted  on  maple  plank  about  6  feet  \oag  and 
divided  to  one-tenth  of  a  foot.  //  is  a  moTing^  contact,  moved  by  the  float  in  the  well,  wh  ch  com- 
municates by  the  pipe  C  with  the  water  in  the  dam.  The  pipe  has  a  valve  at  the  inner  end.  The 
contact  /  IS  moved  by  hand  until  the  galvanometer  reads  zero.  The  resistances  ^i  and  ^|  are 
equal  to  the  resistances  of  the  wires  A  B  znd  CD.  The  current  used  is  about  3  amperes.  When 
a  balance  has  been  obtained,  the  height  of  water  is  read  directly  from  lower  scale 


Fred  R.  Cutcheon^  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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E  2 

Head  and  Tail  Bace  Water-level  Indicator 

The  sketch  shows  a  style  of  float  we  have  in  use  to  indicate 
the  height  of  the  water  in  our  penstock ;  another  float  of  identical 
construction  shows  the  height  of  the  tail  water,  and,  of  ^course, 
the  difference  between  the  two  floats  is  the  available  head  on  our 
turbines. 


Water -Level  Inoicator 


The  arrangement  is  very  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  if  the 
float  is  made  large  enough  as  to  contain  sufficient  air,  it  is 
quite  sensitive. 

S.  R.  Inch,  Missoula,  Mont. 


An  Indicating  Head-Water  Oange  for  Open  Flames 

It  is  at  all  times  desirable  to  know  the  exact  head  under  which 
a  water-wheel  is  operating.  A  handy  gauge  for  this  purpose  can 
be  made  as  follows : 
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A  float,  consisting  of  light  wood  or  other  material,  is  placed 
in  the  open  flume,  and  a  light  rod  or  stick  is  fastened  to  it  by 
nailing  or  screwing.  The  stick  or  rod  must  be  of  sufficient  length 
to  permit  of  a  satisfactory  guide  being  placed  above  high-water 
level  to  prevent  the  float  from  drifting  down-stream.  The  guide 
may  be  made  of  a  block  of  wood  nailed  to  the  flume  and  bored  i 
for  the  vertical  rod,  or  a  large  screw-eye  may  be  attached  to  the 
flume.  At  the  end  of  the  vertical  stick  or  rod  attach  a  wire,  and 
run  it  over  small  pulleys  to  any  convenient  location  for  the  scale* 
This  should  be  a  stranded  wire,  and  ordinary  picture  cord  will 
usually  be  found  suitable.  At  the  place  selected  for  the  scale  the 
wire  should  be  run  over  a  small  pulley,  and  should  drop  vertically* 
the  end  of  the  wire  being  attached  to  a  weight  heavy  enough  to 
keep  the  wire  taut  at  all  times  and  counter-balance  the  weight 
of  the  rod  and  float  to  some  extent.  Attach  to  the  wire  a  few 
feet  above  the  weight,  by  means  of  a  small  clamp,  or  by  double- 
pointed  tacks,  a  scale  divided  into  feet  and  inches.  This  scale 
should  be  of  such  a  length  that  the  extreme  variation  of  head  will 
come  within  its  limit. 

For  tlie  tail  water  an  exactly  similar  float  rod,  guides,  wire, 
pulleys,  etc.,  should  be  used,  and  the  wire  dropped  vertically,  with 
a  weight  on  the  end  and  as  near  the  scale  as  possible. 

A  pointer  should  be  attached  to  the  tail-water  wire  in  such 
a  position  that  it  points  to  the  center  of  the  scale  when  the  head 
is  normal.  Measure  the  head  accurately  with  a  tape  line,  or  by 
other  means,  and  mark  on  the  scale  at  the  place  indicated  by  the 
pointer;  extend  the  scale  as  much  as  desired,  and  you  will  have 
a  convenient  gauge.  Other  scales  may  be  placed  near  the  wires 
at  convenient  points  and  adjusted  so  that  you  may  know  the 
inches  or  cubic  feet  of  water  flowing  over  the  dara,  or  the  loss 
of  head  due  to  rise  of  water  in  the  tail  race* 

Loss  of  head  in  racks,  gates  or  flumes  can  also  be  indicated 
in  a  similar  manner. 

Fred  B.  Hubbell^  Westport,  Conn. 


£  4 

Increasing  Storage  Eesenroir  by  Means  of  Flash  Boards 

In  order  to  obtain  a  greater  water  storage  here,  and  to  in- 
crease the  working  head  on  turbines,  flash  boards  have  been  placed 
on  our  two  dams,  raising  the  level  in  forebay  2.2  feet. 
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The  construction  and  effect  is  as  shown  in  photographs,  per* 
niitling  them  to  be  readily  placed  on  dams,  and  removed  when 
desired.  They  are  put  on  and  filled  before  tlie  winter  low-water 
season  begins,  and  removed  before  spring  freshets. 


The  frames  are  built  of  two-inch  lamarac^  and  the  cross- 
planks  of  tiiree-inch  pine;  they  were  placed  on  two  dams — a  total 
length  of  300  feet — for  $340. 

G.  Hartman,  St.  Gabriel.  P.  Q. 


£  8 

Hamtaining  Cooliiig  Water  in  Transformers 

We  have  a  set  of  transformers,  co^^Ied  bv  coils  of  iron  pipe, 
through  which  water  circulates.  The  coils  are  fed  from  the  main 
turbine  feed-pipes,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  level  of 
Lead-race  is  liable  to  drop  several  feet  K'low  the  highest  points 
of  cooling  coils. 

To  avoid  the  collection  of  air  at  these  points,  and  consequent 
interruption  of  flow,  the  discharge  from  the  cooling  coils  is  con- 
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iiected  to  one  of  our  exciter  draft-tubes,  thus  securing  uninter- 
rupted How  during  all  conditions,  witli  no  perceptible  effect  on 
steadiness  of  exciter  vacuum  or  speed. 

G,  Hartman,  St,  Gabriel,  R  Q. 

£  6 

Bemoving  Accumulations  of  Sand,  Debris  and  Anchor  Ice  from 
Plmnes  and  Backs  by  Means  of  a  Stream  of  Water 

from  a  Fixe  Hose 

We  use  city  water-pressure  of  70  pounds  per  square  inch,  but 
I  think  anything  over  30  pounds  would  be  effective.  The  method 
of  application  will  vary  in  each  individual  case. 

In  our  fiumc  we  have  found  that  anchor  ice  will  not  go  out 
of  the  sluiceways,  but  will  gather  in  masses  in  front  of  our  racks 
and  on  the  surface  of  the  water  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  and 
if  allowed  to  remain  would  soon  cause  serious  trouble.  By  the 
use  of  the  hose,  held  at  an  angle  with  the  surface  of  the  water, 
we  can  drivx-  the  ice  out  of  the  sluiceways  in  a  few  minutes,  while 
it  would  take  an  hour  to  do  the  same  work  by  other  means.  It 
will  be  found  equally  effective  in  washing  out  wheel-pits,  forebays 
and  flumes  when  the  water  has  been  shut  out  for  repairs,  etc.  We 
also  make  use  of  this  means  to  deepen  the  channel  of  the  river 
leading  to  our  intake  when  the  water  is  low  in  summer, 

J.  C.  Fag  AN, 
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STEAM      ENGINES,      GAS     ENGINES,      PRODUCERS, 

PUMPS,  BOILERS,  FEED-WATER,  HEATERS,  ETC 

F  1 
Removing  Crank  Pin« 

Some  time  ago  we  were  obliged  to  take  out  and  replace  a 
crank  pin  on  a  25ohp  engine.  The  pin  was  shrunk  in  and  i>ened 
over,  as  is  the  custom,  but  had  become  a  little  loose;  still  we  could 
not  force  it  out. 

We  drilled  a  hole  through  tJie  centre  of  the  pin  from  end 
to  end,  tap|3ed  each  end  to  fit  a  three-quarter-inch  pipe  thread,  and 
screwed  a  piece  of  pipe  in  the  same  wnth  a  cold-water  hose  at- 
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tacbcd  to  on«  end  of  the  pipe.  After  heating  the  crank  and  pin 
to  a  cherry  red  by  the  use  of  a  portable  forge  we  turned  on  the 
water,  cooling  the  pin,  which  shrunk  enough  so  it  could  be  pulled 
out  by  the  attached  pipe. 

C  E.  Inman,  Warren,  Ohio. 

P  2 

Silent  Chala-BriTe  to  Beplace  Oovemor  Belt 

Since  it  is  the  duty  of  a  governor  on  an  engine  to  adjust  the 
supply  of  steam  admitted  to  the  cylinder  to  suit  the  load,  the 
medium  of  transmission  of  power  to  drive  the  governor  must  act 
as  quickly  as  possible.  We  know  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  fly- 
wheel to  take  care  of  the  variations  of  load  instantaneously,  while 
the  governor  adjusts  same  by  controlling  the  steam — taking  a  com- 
paratively longer  period  of  time  to  do  so.  We  also  know  that 
under  best  conditions  possible  there  is  belt  slippage,  and  further- 
more that  a  belt  may  break  without  giving  any  warning. 

To  overcome  these  deficiencies  we  have  replaced  the  governor 
belt  on  three  engines  by  a  silent  chain-drive, and  we  are  well  pleased 
with  the  change.  To  do  this  a  special  sprocket  wheel  has  to  be 
made  to  fit  over  the  engine  shaft;  a  sprocket  is  also  made  to  re- 
place the  governor  pulley. 

The  silent  chain-drive  has  four  advantages  over  the  belt,  in 
that  it  can  not  slip,  it  does  not  stretch,  oil  does  not  ruin  it»  and  it 
is  stronger 

G.  H.  CuSHMAN,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

F  3 

Bevice  to  lubricate  Freely  the  Grosshead  of  a  ISOO-Hp  Corliss 

Engine 

After  experiencing  a  little  trouble  w^ith  the  crossheads  on 
the  high  and  low-pressure  sides  of  a  1500-hp  Corliss  engine,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  crossheads  did  not  receive  enough  oil,  we 
resorted  to  a  scheme  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  sketch. 

The  crosshead  formerly  received  its  lubrication  at  one  point 
only,  in  its  travel  back  and  forth,  this  point  being  A.  The  wiper 
C,  as  it  passed  under  A,  collected  the  oil,  allowing  it  to  pass  in  the 
cup  D,  down  the  stem  E,  and  then  to  the  crosshead.    However^ 
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if  the  engine  was  running  heavily  loaded,  and  the  wiper  C  should 

fail  to  collect  oil  for  a  stroke  or  two,  the  brasses  would  clamp  the 
pin  tightly  and  would  result  in  shearing  the  bolts  in  crosshead, 
thereby  causing  a  serious  shut-down. 

To  eliminate  grief  from  this  source,  the  crosshead  is  oiled 
for  the  full  length  of  its  stroke  instead  of  at  one  point  only.    To 
accomplish  this,  a  half-inch  brass  pipe  G,  its  length  depending  on 
length  of  stroke  of  engine,  is  fixed  to  the  guide  barrel,  the  barrel 
having  been  tapped  again  at  B,  with  oil  cup  attached,  to  be  usedJ 
in  case  of  accident  to  the  automatic  feed.     The  pipe  is  placed- 
just  high  enough  to  miss  hitting  the  wiper  C,     In  the  sectional 
diagram  of  the  pipe,  note  that  the  holes  from  which  the  oil  escapes  J 
are  bored  in  the  top  of  pipe  and  are  one-sixteenth-inch  in  diameter, 
spaced  about  every  two  inches.     The  holes  are  bored  in  the  top 
in  order  to  make  the  lubrication  uniform  throughout  the  stroke. 
When  the  pii>e  fills,  oil  Eows  from  the  holes  F  at  the  same  time» 
and  is  collected  by  the  wiper  C  at  every  point  of  the  stroke.    Seem- 
ingly, there  is  quite  a  bit  of  oil  wasted,  but  the  oil  is  caught  andi 
used  again. 

G.  H.  CusHMAN,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


F  4 
A  Device  for  ContmiioEg  Feeding  of  Oil  to  Engine  Cylinden 

This  device  consists  of  tank  A,  which  must  be  connected 
to  a  liigh  point  in  main  steam  pipe  through  pipe  C,  and  the  pipe  £ 
leads  from  top  of  tank  to  the  engine  lubricators  K,  K,  as  in  the 
ordinar>^  cylinder-tank  system. 

To  start  system  remove  plug  /  in  tank  A,  having  valves  K 
and  L  closed.  Reset  plug  /  perfectly  tight  after  filling  tank  A, 
open  valves  K  and  L  when  system  is  ready  to  start. 

To  refill  tank  A  place  tank  B  below  tank  A^  extend  pipe  C  to 
bottom  of  tank  B,  then  connect  top  of  tank  B  with  one-inch  pipe 
to  top  of  tank  A  with  cut-ofF  valve  at  top  of  tank  B,  provide  filling 
plug  at  C,  pet  cock  at  H,  and  drain  cock  at  /. 

To  fill  tank  B  have  valves  M  and  N  closed,  also  drain  cock  /, 
remove  plug  G,  open  pet  cock  H,  fill  tank  full  of  oil,  close  plug  G, 
slack  valve  M  until  all  air  is  excluded  at  H.  Close  H,  open  N 
and  M,  and  oil  will  pass  from  B  to  A,  water  in  A  returning 
through  extension  in  pipe  C  to  B, 
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In  this  manner  tank  A  can  be  filled  continuously  without  in- 
terrupting the  supply  of  oil  to  the  cylinders. 

A  pet  cock  should  be  inserted  in  pipe  £  at  the  highest  point 


Diagram  of  Connections 

in  the  system,  for  an  air  vent,  but  will  seldom  be  needed,  except 
for  starting. 

Edisox  Elec.  Illuminating  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

F  5 

Curing  an  Engine  That  Took  Water  Frequently 

An  engine  taking  steam  from  the  extreme  end  of  a  long  line 
of  piping  was  troubled  frequently  with  water ;  taking  the  cap  off 
the  end  of  the  steam  line,  and  putting  on  a  drop  elbow,  with  a  drip 
from  the  bottom  of  it  leading  lo  the  drip  system,  cured  it. 

H.  C.  Hall,  Fall  River,  Mass. 


F  6 

Detecting  Leak  in  Eeceiver 

A  receiver  drip  on  a  vertical  tandem  compound-condensing 
engine  was  found  hot  after  the  engine  had  been  shut  down  several 


hours ;  throttle  valve  was  found  to  be  tight,  so  the  only  place  left 
to  look  was  the  reheating  coil  in  the  receiver;  to  take  head  off 
the  receiver  was  a  long,  awkward  and  tedious  job,  so  to  find 
whether  the  leak  was  large  or  small  all  drips  were  closed,  also 
valve  between  engine  and  condenser,  and  by  noting  pressure  on 
receiver  gauge  the  desired  information  was  soon  obtained. 

H,  C.  Hall,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
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Method  of  Testing  a  Large  &aa  Engine  Without  a  Brake 

It  was  necessary  to  test  a  large  producer-gas  engine,  driving 
a  700-kw,  13,200-volt  generator.  The  only  available  electric  load 
was  too  variable  to  be  of  any  use,  so  the  following  arrangement 
was  adopted : 

A  triangular  float,  supported  by  oil  barrels  at  the  comers,  was 
constructed  with  out-riggers  supporting  high-tension  insulators. 
The  three-phase  line  was  led  to  an  upright  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
fioat,  and  thence  one  leg  to  each  out-rigger  A  short  bar  of  No.  00 
bare  copper  was  used  as  a  terminal  dipping  into  the  river. 

With  about  one-half  inch  of  the  terminals  submerged  at  20 
feet  distance,  full  voltage,  full  load  was  obtained. 

A  comparatively  slight  variation  of  generator  voltage  would 
vary  the  load  from  one*quarter  to  full,  and  the  same  could  be 
held  absolutely  steady  at  any  point.  A  perfect  load  and  regulation 
test  was  obtained  on  the  engine. 

It  was  obser\"ed  that  nearly  all  the  resistance  was  at  the  con- 
tacts, the  distance  apart  of  the  electrodes  having  no  effect  from 
six  to  20  feet. 

At  heavy  load  the  electrodes  made  no  contact  with  the  water, 
but  were  surrounded  by  a  ball  of  incandescent  gas,  approximately 
two  and  a  half  in  diameter,  which  formed  the  conducting  medium. 

M.  A.  Maxwell. 
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Eedncing  Gear  for  Gas  Engine 

The  reducing  gear  shown  in  the  print  was  adopted  for  a  test 
made  of  some  of  the  gas  engines  at  the  works  of  the  Consolidated 
Gas  Company  in  1904. 
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This  reducing  gear  was  adopted  for  a  test  because  it  em- 
bodied the  essential  requirements  for  simplicity,  durability  and 
accuracy.  In  reproducing  the  motions  of  the  pistons  to  a  small 
scale,  the  eccentric  diameters  were  placed  at  an  angle  of  120  de- 
grees apart,  and  their  throw  made  to  equal  the  length  chosen  for 
the  card. 

Knowing  the  stroke  of  the  engine,  the  length  of  its  connect- 
ing-rod, and  the  desired  throw  of  the  eccentric,  the  length  of  the 
eccentric  connecting-rod  was  readily  determined;  thus  the  move- 
ment of  the  point  a  would  be  exactly  proportional  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  piston. 


Diagram 


The  three  eccentrics  were  rigidly  fixed  to  a  small  shaft 
screwed  into  the  centre  of  the  main  shaft.  To  the  end  of  the 
connecting-rod  was  attached  a  slide  rod,  which  passed  up  and 
down  through  two  wrought-iron  guides  firmly  screwed  to  an  up- 
right beam  extending  a  little  beyond  the  top  of  the  engine.  To 
the  small  eyebolts  soldered  into  the  end  of  the  slide  rod  were  fas- 
tened the  steel  wires  leading  to  the  indicator  drum.  At  the  end 
of  the  upright  beam  were  fixed  three  small  brass  pulleys  directly 
opposite  the  indicator,  through  which  were  passed  pig-skin  belt 
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lacings  connected  to  the  steel  wire,  thus  avoiding  any  breaks  by 
wearing  and  jamming. 

Tlic  steel  wire  then  passed  directly  to  the  indicator,  making 
an  angle  of  go  degrees  with  the  vertical ;  and  the  end  was  fastened 
by  means  of  a  rubber  band»  thus  taking  up  the  slack.  The  above 
reducing  motion  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  test^  and  proved  very 
satisfactory  throughout  the  five  runs. 

PiiiTjp  F.  Ballinger,  Long  Branch,  N,  J, 

r  9 
Producer  Gas  Hade  in  a  Water-Oas  Set 

A  seven-foot  six-incli  water-gas  set,  which  did  not  happen  to 
be  in  use  at  the  time,  was  converted  into  a  producer,  and  the  pro- 
ducer gas  generated  was  used  for  a  gas  engine  which  was  belted 
to  electrical  apparatus.  It  was  not  convenient  to  use  the  air  blast 
from  the  blower  connected  to  the  water-gas  apparatus,  and  a  No. 
6  Koerting  steam  blower  was  tapped  on  to  the  generator  at  the 
bottom,  and  air  and  steam  applied  through  it.  The  gas  was  taken 
off  through  the  carbureter,  superheater  scrubber  and  producer 
and  thence  to  a  special  pipe  run  to  a  holder,  where  it  was  stared* 
The  average  make  per  hour  on  this  apparatus  was  19,684  cubic 
feet,  and  the  net  calorific  value  of  gas  was  129,9  B-t.u.  The 
following  is  an  analysis  of  the  gas:  CO*,  8.8;  O^,  .2;  CO,  22.5; 
H%  20.8;  N\  47.7.    Total,  100, 

Tlie  generator  worked  against  a  holder  pressure  of  five  inches 
of  water  It  was  coaled  up  every  two  hours  and  cleaned  once 
every  twenty- four  hours.  It  was  found  necessary  to  keep  the  stack 
valve  on  the  apparatus  closed  while  coaling  up,  in  order  to  prevent 
explosion  in  tlie  carbureter  and  superheater.  Gas-house  coke  was 
used  as  fuel, 

Wm.  Bang^  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 
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An  Emergency  Bepair  for  a   Broken  Pninp   Cylinder 

At  a  substation  in  this  city  the  Elmira  Water  and  Railroad 
Company  had  a  1,000,000-gallon  Knowles  pump,  used  only  in  case 
of  a  breakdown  or  accident  to  main-line  pump*  EHiring  the  month 
of  January,  1904,  the  company'  was  obliged  to  start  the  pump,  but 
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upon  getting  up  steam  it  was  found  that  the  water  cylinder  head 
was  broken.  The  main-valve  cut-off  had  leaked  and  allowed  water 
to  enter  the  cylinder,  w-hich  had  frozen  and  broken  the  casting. 
It  was  necessary  to  start  the  pnimp  inside  of  eighteen  hours  in 
order  to  keep  up  supply.  Repair  parts  could  not  be  obtained  in 
time,  so  the  broken  pieces  were  glued  together  and  bound  with 
wire,  and  then  a  concrete  filling  was  laid  around  the  water  cylinder 
to  a  depth  of  four  feet.  Upon  starting  the  pump  again  it  was 
found  that  there  was  still  a  small  leak.  We  then  procured  twenty- 
five  cents'  worth  of  bran  and  put  same  in  through  hand-hole.  This 
swelled  and  effectively  stopped  all  leaking,  and  the  pump  was  run- 
ning in  good  order  within  I  he  eighteen-hour  limit. 

0.  X.  BuNDY,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

F  11 
Making  a  Pump  Lift  Hot  Water 

Hot  water,  even  up  to  i8o  degrees  F.,  may  be  lifted  about 
lo  or  II  feet  if  the  following  piping  is  run:  At  the  j)oint  where 
the  vertical  riser  from  the  well  meets  the  horizontal  suction  pipe 
to  the  pump  an  ellx)w  would  ordinarily  be  used ;  instead  of  the 
e]lK>w  use  a  tee,  on  the  run  of  the  tee  extend  the  vertical  pipe 
for  about  four  feet  and  cap  it  over.     This  will  do  the  trick. 

H.  C.  Hall,  Fall  River.  Mass. 

F  12 
An  Indicator  Device 

Where  considerable  work  is  done  in  indicating  engines  in 
isolated  plants,  ct  actcra,  a  guide,  partly  for  the  indicator  card, 
made  as  follows,  will  be  found  useful : 

A  clamp  to  fit  the  indicator  piping  is  mounted  on  the  end  of 
a  piece  of  half-inch  pipe  24  inches  long;  a  small  pulley  is  mounted 
on  a  block  that  slides  on  the  pipe  and  is  fastened  with  a  set  screw. 
This  can  he  quickly  fastened  to  the  indicator  piping,  which  is 
necessarily  on  the  cylinder,  and  for  any  position  of  the  reducing 
motion  the  card  can  be  adjusted  so  that  it  is  in  line  with  the 
cylinder.  This  will  be  found  very  handy  when  many  engines  are 
indicated. 

1.  V.  DosTAL,  Denver,  Colo. 
W.-6 
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A  Cheap  Yacuiim 

An  artesian  well  with  a  goud  iiead  of  water  is  very  valuable 
for  condensing  piirptyses.  We  have  had  such  a  well  in  use  for 
the  past  ten  years,  and  at  present  we  are  still  using  it.  The  well 
is  an  eight' inch  well,  bored  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Antonio 
River,  immediately  back  of  the  plant.  It  lias  a  pressure  of  15 
pounds  at  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  the  head  water,  if  measured 
above  tlie  water  level  of  river,  is  49  feet.  This  is  sufficient  head 
to  carry  the  water  to  a  Buckley  condenser,  injector  type,  which 
is  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  plant.  After  the  water  does  its  work 
the  greater  part  of  it — ^that  is,  the  overflow  of  the  hot  wells — flows 
avvay  into  the  river,  nothing  being  lost  by  this  waste  of  water. 

It  is  a  valuable  asset,  for  it  needs  absolutely  no  attention  and 
repairs.  Besides,  it  saves  the  first  cost  and  maintenance  of  pumps 
and  steam  to  run  these  pumps,  also  the  cost  of  water  and  cooling 
towers,  if  the  water  had  to  be  purchased.  Among  the  other  good 
features  that  the  well  presents  is  that  it  needs  no  attention  that 
pumps  would  require,  always  giving  us  a  steady  stream  of  water. 
and  we  never  need  fear  a  "lost  vacuum'*  for  lack  of  water. 

G,  H.  CusHMAN,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

P  U 

DetectiEg  a  Poor  Vacuum 

The  vacuum  on  a  compound  engine  was  noticed  very  low. 
All  stuffing  boxes  were  repacked,  suction  pipe  and  pump  examined. 
candle  test  was  made  for  leaks,  but  nothing  found*  By  turning 
steam  pressure  on  exhaust  pipe  between  engine  and  condenser  a 
number  of  very  small  leaks  w^ere  found ;  these  were  too  small  to 
be  found  with  candle  test,  but  were  in  the  aggregate  sufficient  to 
impair  the  vacuum.  A  new  length  of  pipe  was  the  remedy  and 
hxed  things  O.  K. 

H.  C  Hal[,,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
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An  Approximate  Method  of  Metering  the  Boiler  Peed  Water 

We  experienced  a  gtxxi  deal  of  trouble  with  the  water-meter 
used  to  measure  our  feed  water,  until  one  day  we  had  to  discard 
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it  altogether.  To  keep  tab  on  the  water  used,  an  old  integrating 
watt-meter  counter  was  rigged  up  with  a  ratchet  and  pawl  on  the 
last  dial,  and  fitted  on  our  feed  pump  so  as  to  go  forward  one 
division  for  ever>'  stroke  of  the  pump.  From  the  size  of  the 
plunger  and  stroke  one  can  calculate  the  amount  of  water  per 
stroke.  The  leakage  coefficient  of  the  pump  has  to  be  determined, 
and  this  is  often  very  hard  to  get  at  accurately.  However,  from 
observations  taken,  this  coefficient  was  found  to  remain  practically 
constant,  and,  at  the  worst,  with  the  above  outfit  you  can  get  a 
very  good  comparison  of  the  feed-water  consumption  from  day 
to  day. 

L.  Dkxis,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Can. 
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Scheme  to  Avoid  Lifting  Feed  Water 

J  represents  deep  well;  B,  an  electric  pump;  C,  a  pump;  D, 
a  steam  pump  for  pumping  water  from  C  to  tank  H,  on  roof  of 
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DiAc.RAM  OK  Connections 


boiler  "liouse ;  (V.  dosed  fec<l-water  heaters;  /•'.  open  feed-water 
heater;  E,  boiler-feed  pump;  M,  batteries  of  boilers;  A',  old  line  to 
tank  on  roof;  J,  new  line  running  from  />  to  ().  the  outlet  pipe 
from  supply  tank. 
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The  feed  water  is  pumped  direct  from  D  to  G  through  J, 
while  formerly  it  was  lifted  to  H,  a  vertical  distance  of  60  feet. 
Now  only  the  excess  water  is  lifted  to  supply  tank.  Heat  is  also 
saved,  as  water  in  C  is  heated  to  some  extent. 

B.  E.  Buttles,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Operating  Engines  Condensing  When  Short  of  Water 

The  steam  plant  in  connection  with  the  Quebec- Jacques  Car- 
tier  Electric  Company  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  case  of  trouble 
or  breakdown  at  the  water-power  plant  in  summer-time,  and  to 
help  out  the  latter  regularly  in  winter,  when  the  load  on  the  plant 
increases  considerably. 

The  diagram  shows  the  arrangement  and  piping  of  our  water 
tanks.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  cold-water  tank  is  supplied 
from  the  city  main  through  a  pii>e — which  is  not  shown — and  the 
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Diagram  of  Connections 


hot  well  is  allowed  to  overflow  into  the  drain  pipe.  The  boiler- 
feed  pump  is  supplied  from  either  the  hot  well  or  the  cold-water 
tank  by  opening  valve  A  or  valve  B. 

On  the  particular  occasion  referred  to.  the  city  unavoidably 
had  to  shut  off  the  water  for  a  whole  day  to  repair  a  leak,  and 
it  was  up  to  the  steam  plant  to  run  at  least  one  soo-hp  set  to  help 
out  the  water-power  plant.  The  tanks  were  practically  full,  and  it 
was  thought  at  first  to  run  non-condensing,  hut.  even  then,  we 
should  not  have  had  water  to  run  more  th^n  three  oi-  four  hours. 
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So  the  following  plan  was  tried  and  found  to  work  remarkably 
well : 

A  condenser  piiinp  was  started  as  usuad,  and  the  feed-pump 
piping  had  valx^e  A  open  and  valve  B  closed.  The  water  in  the 
cold-water  tank  was  allowed  to  drop  about  one  fot>t  l>elow  the  level 
of  the  overflow*  in  the  hot  well,  then  valve  B  was  opened.  The 
difference  of  level  Ix^tween  the  tw^o  tanks  allowed  the  water  to 
How  from  the  hot  %vell  to  the  cold-water  tank  through  the  feed- 
pump pipin^^  ♦hus,  practically,  losing  no  water.  The  only  thing 
remaining  to  iie  done  was  to  keep  the  water  in  the  cold-water 
tank  cool.  This  was  done  hy  keeping  the  tank  well  provided  with 
snow,  which  we  had  in  plenty,  hut  it  kept  two  men  and  a  rig  busy 
carting.  The  melted  snow  more  Uiaii  overbalanced  the  water  lost 
tbrough  kaks  or  otherwise,  and  this  plan  could  have  kept  us  run- 
ning almost  indefinitely  I  as  long  as  we  could  have  been  kept  sup- 
plied with  snow  or  ice. 

L.  Dknms,  Montreal,  l\  Q,,  Can, 
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Hot  Feed  Water 

Our  electric  equipment  consists  of  six  Corliss  condensing 
engines  and  one  DeLaval  turbine.  The  condensing  water  is  of 
such  a  (juality  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  feed  water,  even  though  a 
suitable  separator  were  used  to  take  oitt  the  oiL  We  are  con- 
templating installing  a  jet  condenser  on  one  turbine  and  using  our 
legular  lx>iler'feed  water  in  it  for  condenser  water.  As  there 
is  no  oil  introiluced  into  the  water  it  can  be  used  for  boiler  feed, 
heating  it  up  to  a  certain  degree  before  passing  it  through  the 
regular  feed-water  heaters.  With  this  arrangement  the  condenser 
may  lie  made  to  fidfill  two  uses — that  of  a  condenser  and  of 'a 
feed- water  heater. 

C.  W.  HUMPHREY,  Denver  Colo. 
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Receiver  Steam  to  Heat  Boiler  Feed  Water 

In  case  the  exhaust  steam  does  not  heat  the  feed  water  suffi* 
ciently,  we  have  found  a  gain  can  be  made  by  admitting  steam 
from  receiver  of  compound-condensing  engine  direct  to  heater. 

B.  E.  Buttles,  I>enver,  Colo, 


Increasing  the  Heat  of  Feed  Water 

In  the  vertical  header  t>  jk*  of  horizontal  water-tube  boilers, 
the  iron  doors  on  the  rear  end  of  the  setting  radiate  a  great 
quantity  of  heat ;  by  taking  a  lot  of  old  pipe  coverings  of  magnesia. 
ct  C(jttera,  that  was  not  fit  for  re-use  on  the  pipes,  breaking  it  up 
and  mixing  it  with  water,  then  baking  in  short  pieces  of  I  beams 
for  moulds,  wt  made  a  number  of  slabs^  w^hich  were  fastened 
to  the  inside  of  the  doors ;  this  saved  a  lot  of  heat,  and  as  econo- 
mizers are  used  the  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  feed 
water  was  noticeable. 

H.  C.  Hall,  Fall  River,  Mass* 
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Stopping  Air  Leaks  in  Boiler  Settings  and  Boors 

Packing  cracks  in  brickwork  and  around  door  frames  with 
asbestos  wi eking  will  materially  reduce  the  amoimt  of  cold  air 
going  through,  and  will»  if  economizers  are  in  use,  help  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  feed  w^ater, 

H.  C.  Hall,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
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Turbine  Boiler*Tiibe  Cleaners 

As  usually  made,  the  cutters  are  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
turbine  that  removing  scale  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  tube  is 
difficult,  as  the  cutters  begin  to  cut  about  a  foot  from  the  end ; 
making  an  extension  piece  to  fit  the  tubes,  so  as  to  practically 
lengthen  the  tube  a  foot  or  more,  solved  the  problem  of  how^  to 
make  the  cutters  work  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  tube. 

H,  C\  Hall,  Fall  River,  Mass, 
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Equalizing  Heat  in  Steam-Heating  Kisers 
In  a  steam-heating  system  it  was  found  that  some  risers  were 
getting  more  steam  than  others,  on  account  of  being  piped  with 
Tees  instead  of  Y's;  a  plug  with  a  small  hole  drilled  through  it, 
inserted  in  the  riser  getting  the  most  steam,  will  choke  part  of 
it  off  and  send  more  through  the  other  pipes,  and  so  equalize 
b^jt^r.  H.  r.  Hall,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
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"Grinding  In  Seats  of  Safety  Valves 

It  is  sonietimes  necessary  to  ^ritid  in  the  seals  of  safety  valves 
without  clistnrbing  the  set  of  the  spring;  after  taking  off  the  lock, 
cap  and  test  lever  there  are  usually  found  two  nuts  for  the  fork  of 
the  test  lever  to  lift  valve  from  seat;  when  testing  valve  with 
boiler  under  steam,  by  inserting  a  piece  of  pipe  between  head  bolt 
and  these  two  nuts»  and  clamping  the  pipe  tight,  we  can  then  take 
rflF  the  bonnet  without  disturbing  the  set  of  spring  and  grind  in 
the  valve.  H.  C.  Hall,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
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A  Space  and  Power  Saver  for  Belted  Units 

In  the  central  station  of  the  Elmira  Water,  Light  and  Rail- 
n>ad  Company  two  Westrnghouse  200-kw»  500-volt.  direct-current 
machines  were  connected  upas  shown  in  diagram  A.  A  line  shaft 
was  belt-driven  by  a  soo-hp  triple'expansion  Mcintosh  &  Sey- 
mour vertical  engine,  and  the  two  dynamos  were  belt-driven  from 
line  shaft. 
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Fin.    2 — Pl-AN  OF   Apparatis 


In  order  to  economize  space  and  save  j)o\ver  the  two  d>'naino5 
were  connected  up  as  shown  in  diagram  B,  They  are  not  con- 
nected together,  but  the  single  large  belt  from  engine  laps  over 
on  both  pulleys,  which  are  about  one-half  inch  apart.  The  idler 
serves  to  take  up  slack  in  belt  and  also  gives  belt  more  pulling 
space  on  dynamo.  In  addition  to  the  floor  space  gained,  it  was 
found  that  there  was  also  a  saving  of  25  horse-power,  which  was 
used  to  run  line  shafting. 

().  X.  HiNDv.  Elmira,  X.  Y. 
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GENERATORS,  STATION  INSTRl'MEXTS.  ETC. 

0  1 

To  Maintain  Approximately  Constant  Voltage  When  Throwing 

One  or  More  Generators  In  or  Ont  When  Operating  in 

Parallel  With  a  Generator  Having  the  Same 

Source  of  Exciting  Current 

As  the  exciters  here  are  driven  by  a  small,  independent  tur- 
bine, we  have  found  that  in  switchinjaf  on  the  field-current  of  a 
second  generator,  though  with  all  rheostat  resistance  in  circuit. 


Dia<;ram  of  Connfctions 


a  very  objectionable  disturbance  is  made  in  exciter  speed  and 
voltage,  and,  in  spite  of  the  best  possible  switchboard  attendance, 
in  the  voltage  on  first  generator.  Besides  this,  we  consider  that 
in  the  case  of  having  the  second  generator  connected  to  a  sepa- 
rate line  and  sets  of  transfonners,  it  is  objectionable  to  have  so 
large  a  percentage  of  full  voltage,  as  is  thus  obtained,  switched 
on  suddenly. 

To  overcome  this  diflliculty,  we  use  a  water-rheostat  connected 
to  a  double-throw  switch,  as  jx^r  diagram,  so  that  it  may  be  in- 
serted in  a  field-circuit  of  either  of  two  generators  or  be  short- 


^:kt3  X-  jL'i  .  ^  aai  i  zmtTm  lecrdse  JDm.  nannal  to  zero,  in 
^tsmn^  22.  :r  rL-j-rg  lown  x  st^nd  ^gsie^diur.  line,  and  set  of 
TaCscr:iDer5.  v.iLL-ti:  i^'einriisBDie  iismrbance  -rf  vaitag^e  on  first 
inn:  in::  Tin  l  Trrrr:.:..:!::    -r  x-tcnnsi  fcnun  on  second  onrfir 

:-.  ^^trrA\2i.  5t  <3abrxri,  P.  Q. 


&t 


--  r.  mrrr.inirrr  t'::!!:*.:  i:  :r  -  metrme?  -rnrrxs  me  'Dperators 
.:  ::r--rr-:-:r— :::  c-^^r-^^r.  r-  i:::  Ti'.r_rr  s  i  :Kicr:-ciraiit  between 
-Lcitc^r::  ntrr-inii-  r  'itrr.  v-r.cr:  ^^rstniailv  burns  licwm  deeply 
j:r_  nc  n:.-  ::?^^nLn.  iiic  isiiir  ivtaniaily  in  i  bum-oat  of  a 
2c-jT:t?ii  r  Tiic  iT-nnr-irs  vnuin^  Tbi;  rT^ooie  aay  disappear  tor 
i  siur-^  "rir.r  r  irc  *ur-:e-:  n^iiun-  n  s  scrape*!  I'^rav.  but  carbon 
lusc  r-;c:  -::t:  'r-:<cc<  -  •  n  ivr.iimi:anf<  ind  bridges  across  from 
biir  X"   '^r    i^io    ::«;    iirircTLr-   r  nrnue<. 

.*-  :cr-nu;:cT:c  r.ir-*  :iei  :e  i-fi-jrt;-!  by  iigging  out  aH  the 
::r:  ir,r_  -une;  -nici  nz  :  iling  *-:e  ::iT:r'-  -vidi  a  thin  paste  com- 
p:sc-i  .c  ::::L;r^r  itj:  c  ".rtf^ne.  Tie  rjiiiiiuLiror  should  dien 
:c  >«;:i:f :  ir  -:::>  j%:inr  v::!  i  sot^icrjic  J":u  x*  biowr  torch,  baking 
:.:t;  t^jc-  :     i   :;ir;  r  nnrcuiid.   v  ::ci:  nn  be  tned  •?ff  smooth  and 

I:  s  vMr-  .>5<;:-:  j_  "p;  ii>i*_'**ir;i'"  r^incve  the  short-cxrcnit 
'tf  r:  i^'iSyrtc  "iTe  .M^iCi.  on:  c  .s  besc  rj  iiscjimect  one  of  Ae 
.\:rr  :-:r:  I'.ztt  i. — \i-r:'i  v  ::.:rri^  m\i  'xsz  3cr:ss  the  insulation. 
vsir:^  1  ■  .i-r-ec^r  r  :-oir«:«j>otTTC  lazip  as  an  indicator.  Holes 
*''r:-;-;iur:r-^f    c  ir   "':^    r:--:  -;iv-  ^v-n  nr  trrrcbie  since  receiv- 

vf.i:'  viAN-r  Electr:c  III  Co. 

e  3 

Prc:ec::ig  S^a^diri  Isiicatzag  lutnaeati 

I  — 1-  :-  ::.:.:: -^  sr^'Jir  :  r  5:  r.  merits  used  for  diecking 
-  >rk:-.:  j:an:ir:>  :r.  rr.^t.r  "tst  r:icks  are  in  -joe  instance  well 
'^.r:zt'ZZ-A  fr.x:*  sm;.  rr:i^r'^*:c  :-'^I  i^  arc  from  mechanical  injnry. 
**v  be:r.g  sapcorc'i  e^jh  :n$:i^     f  an  iron  box  over  30  inches 
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square.  The  boxes  are  made  of  bailer  plate,  welded  seam,  top 
and  bottom  bolted  tightly  to  side  waJL  A  wooden  partition  hori- 
zontally through  the  box  gives  support  for  the  instruments.  Low- 
candle-power  electric  lamps*  inside  the  boxes,  light  the  instrument 
scales.  A  rectangular  cardbcjard  tube  painted  a  dull  black,  ex- 
fending  from  sHghtly  over  the  instrument  scale  to  a  slot  in  the 
top  of  the  lx>x,  eliminates  reflection  and  protects  the  eyes  of  an 
observer  from  the  ravs  of  the  lamps.  The  boxes  are  mounted  on 
castors  for  ease  in  moving  to  switchboard  type  working  standards 
to  be  checked. 

Cleveland  Electric  III.  Co. 

0  4 

Handy  Galvanometer  for  Potentiometer  Work 

For  some  time  we  were  bothered  to  get  a  galvanometer  for 
use  witli  a  potentiometer  in  a  location  where  there  was  too  much 
vibration  for  a  D'Arsonval  suspension  galvanometer.  The  ordi- 
nary small  pivot  galvanometer  was  not  sensitive  enough  for  the 
work.  We  obtained  a  student's  miscroscope,  removed  the  mirror 
and  table,  and  put  an  extension  on  so  that  the  lenses  could  be 
brought  over  a  pivot  galvanometer.  With  this  arrangement,  which 
is  always  ready  for  use  regardless  of  ordinary  vibration,  we  can 
use  the  potentiometer  for  measurements  to  two-thousandths  of 
one  volt. 

C.  R,  Brown,  Boston.  Mass. 


a  5 

Switchboard  for  Voltmeter  Testing 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  connections  of  a 
switchboard  used  in  connection  with  voltmeter  testing  in  the 
laborator>^  of  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company,  of  Bos- 
ton, which  embodies  several  features  that  have  proved  very  useful 
in  facilitating  rapid  work. 

Three  batteries  are  used  as  shown  on  the  left  of  the  diagram » 
The  posts  labeled  "D.  C.  system*'  are  for  a  220-volt  charging  cir- 
cuit for  two  of  the  Ijatterics,  Double-pole,  douWe-throw  switches, 
c  and  d,  when  thrown  to  the  left  charge  the  **old  battery'*  and 
**new   battery."   the   other  battery   being  charged   from  another 
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board.  When  thrown  to  the  right  they  pot  tlie  batteries  at  the 
sen'ice  of  the  ojjerator  The  two  posts  marked  "standard  meter'* 
connect  with  a  direct-current  standard  voltmeter;  an  alternating- 
current  standard  may  be  put  in  on  the  two  posts  marked  ''D.  C. 
or  A.  C  meter/"  The  posts  marked  '*to  rheostat**  are  connected 
to  the  outsides  of  two  rheostats  placed  in  series,  one  having  a 
resistance  of  1500  ohms  in  30  steps,  and  the  other  having  a  re- 
sistance of  about  100  ohms  in  very  small  steps  for  fine  regula- 
tion. The  insides  of  these  rheostats  are  connected  to  the  posts 
marked  "resistance,**  which,  it  will  be  noted,  connect  with  switches 
a  and  b,  so  that  three  or  six  i6-cp»  i  lo-volt  lamps  may  be  thrown 
in  series  with,  and  between,  the  two  rheostats.  The  moving  arms 
on  the  rheostats  are  connected  to  the  posts  marked  "from  rheo- 
stat/* The  switch  g  is  connected  to  the  potential  trapsfornier  at 
the  top  of  the  board.  This  is  fed  from  a  1  lO-volt  circuit,  and  the 
secondary  taps  give  150,  300  and  600  volts,  respectively,  from  left 
to  right  a^  connected  to  g.  Just  below  the  transformer  are  three 
sets  of  three  i6-cp  incandescent  lamps.  The  left-hand  set  is  in 
multiple  and  is  used  in  charging  the  batteries ;  the  other  two  sets 
have  been  referred  to  already. 

In  checking  a  voltmeter  the  procedure  is  as  follows:  To  get 
1  to  volts,  switch  c  is  thrown  to  the  right,  the  meter  connected  to 
the  posts  as  indicated,  and  the  rheostat  removed  to  the  required 
jjoint  to  give  uo  on  the  standard,  which  is  a  direct-current  meter. 
Here  switch  e  is  down  and  h  up.  If  we  wish  220,  d  is  thrown  to 
the  right,  e  is  thrown  up  and  either  a  or  b  opened  to  protect  the 
rheostat  against  overload,  and  the  rheostats  adjusted  to  the  proper 
point.  For  600  volts,  switch  h  is  thrown  down  and  a  and  b  are 
opened.  In  all  direct-current  work  sw'itch  /  is  thrown  to  the  left. 
A  reversing  switch  in  the  line  to  the  meter  to  be  checked  will  be 
found  useful. 

Tliis  lx>ard  lends  itself  very  well  to  the  checking  of  alternat- 
ing-current meters,  using  a  hot-wire  meter  as  a  standard.  This 
may  be  connected  to  the  posts  marked  "to  D,  C.  or  A.  C.  meter" 
and  the  alternating-current  meter  to  be  checked  connected  to  the 
posts  on  the  left  near  the  battery  posts.  The  hot-wire  meter  may 
be  set  anywhere  by  the  method  given  for  direct-current  meters, 
and  then  by  throwing  /  to  the  right  everything  but  the  direct- 
current  standard  is  cut  over  to  altemating-current,  and  the  trans- 
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former  switch  g  can  be  set  to  give  approximately  the  same  voltage 
as  the  batteries  in  use. 

C.  R.  Brown,  Boston,  Mass. 

0  6 

An  Improvised  Voltmeter  Multiplier 

An  ivcasion  came  up  some  time  ago  to  measure  a  370-volt 
circuit;  no  voltmeter  of  sufficient  capacity  was  at  hand.  A  150- 
voh  voltmeter  was  connected  in  series  with  the  resistance  box  of 
a  Wlicaistv^ie  bridge,  and  plugs  were  pulled  out  until  the  resistance 
was  twice  that  oi  the  voltmeter,  the  voltmeter  thus  indicating  one- 
tlurd  the  ap[>licd  voltage.  These  standard  resistance  boxes  are 
wound  non- inductively,  and  can  be  used  in  connection  with  either 
direct  or  alternating  currents.  It  has  also  been  used  to  increase 
tlie  range  of  indicating  wattmeters  and  is  very  handy,  since  any 
ilegree  of  nniltiplicativ>n  can  Ix"  obtained. 

J.  F.  I>>STAL,  Denver.  Colo. 

G  7 

An  Ohm-Meter 

riie  instrument  here  described,  we  find  to  have  considerable 
ailvantage  for  any  approximate  tests  to  determine  resistance :  for 
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example,  meter  armatures.   ux*ter   compensating   coils,  arc^Iamp 
shunt  coils,  ct  cutc^.:. 
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It  consists  of  an  old  voltmeter  with  its  scale  calibrated  to  read 
in  ohms  instead  of  volts. 

In  the  dia^am  it  will  be  seen  that  the  resistance*  r,  the  value 
of  which  we  desire  to  Icam,  is  placed  in  series  with  the  volt- 
meter, and  of  course  reduces  the  deflection  by  an  amount  propor- 
tional to  the  magnitude  of  r 

We  effect  the  calibration  of  the  instrument  by  using  a  Wheat- 
stone  bridge  and  plugging  out  the  desired  values  of  r.  For  ap- 
proximate work  it  is  a  great  time-saver  over  the  use  of  the  bridge. 

S.  R.  Inch^  Missoula,  Mont. 

Q  8 

Testing  Direct-CurreEt  Meters  by  ITsc  of  Electroplating  Bynamo 

In  testing  direct-current  meters  on  various  loads,  wc  have 
found  it  very  satisfactory  to  use  an  electroplating  dynamo,  with 
capacity  of  150  amperes  and  five  volts.  The  terminals  of  this 
dynamo  are  short-circuited  through  the  series  coils  of  the  meter, 
and  a  resistance  in  the  shunt  windings  of  the  6eld  governs  the 
load.  One  side  of  the  regular  hue  is  connected  to  one  terminal 
of  the  dynamo,  and  the  other  is  connected  to  the  regular  shunt 
connection  of  the  meter,  thus  giving  the  required  voltage  across  the 
shunt  on  the  meter.  The  electroplating  dynamo  is  run  by  a 
single-phase  induction  motor.  By  this  method  we  are  able  to  get 
any  desired  load  up  to  200  amperes  by  taking  comparatively  little 
load  off  the  line. 

Thomas  S.  Ricmardsox,  Denver.  Colo. 


G  9 

Testing  Armatures  for  Open-CircEit  Coils  in  Thomson  Becording 

Wattmeter 

Use  an  incandescent  lamp  of  approximately  16  candle-power 
and  1 10  volts  alternating  current  in  series  with  a  relay,  and  these 
in  series  with  the  coil  being  tested.  If  the  circuit  is  complete  the 
vibrations  of  the  armature  will  indicate  it.  Saving  in  time  and 
increased  facility  in  making  this  test  are  considerable  when  a  num- 
b<^r  of  meters  are  in  the  repair  department.  This  may  be  prac- 
ticed by  some  companies,  but  I  know  it  is  not  universally  applied. 

The  Wilmington  City  Elkc.  Co. 
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0  10 

A  Cheap  and  Conyenient  Oil  Foie 

An  ordinary  General  Electric  primary  cut-out,  inverted  and 
filled  with  oil,  makes  a  very  good  oil  fuse  for  moderately  high 
voltages. 

H.  S.  Russell,  Denver,  Colo. 

0  11 
A  Handy  Light  for  Night  Testing 

A  handy  arrangement  for  reading  instruments  at  night,  when 
testing  transformers  and  locating  trouble,  was  made  by  taking 
an  incandescent  lamp  out  of  a  Christmas-tree  set  and  fastening 
to  a  swinging  bracket  mounted  on  a  lap  board  large  enough  to 
hold  the  instruments  and  record  book.  The  current  was  supplied 
by  twelve  dry  cells  connected  in  series  and  mounted  in  a  box  car- 
ried in  the  bed  of  the  wagon  and  connected  to  the  lamp  by  lamp 
cord.  This  set  has  been  in  use  for  several  months,  and  the  bat- 
teries do  not  run  out  like  those  of  the  hand  flash-light  sets. 

J.  F.  DosTAL,  Denver,  Colo. 

0  12 
Interconnection  of  Feeder  Systems 

In  remedying  the  chaotic  condition  of  affairs  in  Schenectady 
by  placing  the  feeders  in  the  business  portion  underground,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  so  connect  our  various  feeders  that  one 
feeder  may  furnish  current  for  the  one  adjoining  it  in  our  system 
of  distribution.  This  was  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the 
system  of  feeding  from  our  old  station  was  overhead,  while  the 
system  at  our  new  station  was  underground.  It  became  necessary 
to  start  our  new  station  before  our  underground  system  was  com- 
pleted, and  we  were  therefore  compelled  to  place  current  on  our 
primary  underground  feeders  in  order  to  supply  our  overhead 
system  from  the  pole  taps  carried  in  the  cable  boxes  at  various 
locations. 

After  we  had  completed  the  connections  between  our  priman\ 
tlirce-phase  underground  and  overhead  feeders,  and  had  placed 
them  in  oj)eration,  we  hci^^an  to  interconnect  our  overhead  system 
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by  carrying  the  three  phases  of  the  overhead  system  from  some 
point  near  the  cable  box  to  some  point  accessible  to  the  three- 
phase  overhead  system  of  an  adjacent  feeder  in  our  system  of  dis- 
tribution.  lliese  interconnecting  leads  were  in  some  instances  a 
part  of  one  of  the  two  feeder  systems  to  be  connected,  and  in  most 
cases  it  was  only  necessary  to  run  a  third  wdre  and  extend  our 
single-phase  lighting  primary  in  order  to  give  us  this  three-phase 
accommodation. 

Where  the  two  feeder  systems  were  brought  together  we  used 
an  expulsion  type  of  fuse  box,  testing  out  the  leads  to  be  placed 
in  these  fuse  boxes  with  a  potential  transformer  in  order  to 
bring  the  proper  phases  of  the  two  feeders  into  the  same  fuse 
box.  As  the  drop  in  our  feeder  system  during  the  day  is  very 
slight,  we  cut  out  our  feeder  regulators^  the  %'Oltagc  on  all  feeders 
being  practically  the  same.  By  this  arrangement  you  will  notice 
it  was  possible  for  us  to  feed  our  overhead  system  of  distribution 
from  an  adjacent  feeder  during  the  time  of  light  day  load  by  plug- 
ging in  the  fuses  mentioned  and  pulling  off  the  underground 
feeder  from  any  given  section  from  which  we  desired  to  work. 
This  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  make  our  proper  primary  under- 
ground taps  and  connections,  and  develop  our  underground  sys- 
tem and  still  continue  feeding  from  our  new  station. 

In  the  business  sections  of  the  city  we  continued  to  supply 
current  from  our  overhead  secondary,  which  in  turn  was  supplied 
with  current  from  our  overhead  primary,  which  received  its  cur- 
rent in  turn  from  the  underground  primary  system.  Each  day 
we  fed  this  overhead  system  from  an  adjacent  feeder  and  cleared 
the  underground  primary  feeder  in  the  business  sections,  thus 
being  able  to  continue  work  regularly  on  our  underground  system 
of  primary  and  secondary  feeders. 

As  all  of  our  feeder  systems  are  fed  from  one  common  2300- 
volt,  three-phase  *bus,  it  made  it  possible  for  us  to  place  these 
feeders  in  multiple  by  testing  out  the  phase  with  a  potential  trans- 
former of  about  50  watts  capacity,  using  a  lamp  on  the  secondary 
of  the  same.  We  find  this  a  much  better  and  safer  method  of 
phasing  our  lines  than  the  old  method  of  using  a  long  piece  of 
fuse  and  a  stick, 

L,  O.  Ripley,  Mgr.  Schenectady  Illuminating  Co, 
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Q  13 

Two-Phase,    400-Volt    Service    from   a    Four-Wire,    Three-phase 

System 

In  a  case  where  service  was  desired  by  the  owners  of  an 
isolated  plant,  which  had  broken  down,  the  following  method  of 
rendering  40CHvolt.  two-phase  service  from  a  four-wire,  three- 
phase  system  was  employed  : 

It  being  an  emergency  case,  and  the  load  being  approximately 
4CO  kilovolt  amperes,  it  was  necesr^ary  to  accomplish  the  result 
by  the  use  of  eight  50-kilowatt  standard  lighting  transformers, 
four  of  which  had  a  ratio  of  10  to  1,  with  208-volt  secondaries, 
and  the  other  four  a  ratio  of  9  to  1  with  23D-volt  secondaries. 
Following  the  usual  Scott  system  of  transformation  from  three- 
phase  to  two-phase,  the  scheme  of  connections  shown  in  Figure  i 
was  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  using  two  transformers  in  series 
on  both  primary  and  seconflary.  The  normal  primary  voltage  be* 
iiig  2080  from  neutral  to  either  phase  wire,  and  3600  between  the 
phase  wires,  it  was  necessary  to  use  two  2080-volt  windings  in 
series  on  the  primary  side.  The  voltage  of  the  motors  being  400, 
it  was  likewise  necessary  to  connect  the  secondaries  in  series.  In 
order  to  secure  approximately  400  volts  on  each  of  the  secondary 
phases,  it  w^as  necessary  that  the  primary  pressure  be  about  4160. 
The  pressure  was  obtained  by  inserting  boosters  in  the  three- 
phase  line. 

After  connecting  the  transformers  as  shown  in  Figure  i»  volt- 
meter readings  were  taken  without  load.  These  readings  indicated 
approximately  400  volts  on  the  transformers  between  the  A  and  C 
phases,  Imt  a  somewhat  lower  pressure  on  the  transformers  con- 
nected from  the  5-phas€  to  the  mid-point  between  the  other  two 
transformers.  Upon  attempting  to  start  a  5-hp  motor,  the  voltage 
on  the  vertical  phase  fell  back  almost  to  zero,  while  that  on  the 
horizontal  phase  was  but  very  little  changed. 

On  connecting  a  separate  transformer  from  the  mesh  point  O 
to  the  three-phai^e  wires  ./,  B  and  C,  respectively,  it  was  found 
that  the  point  O  assumed  a  position  about  equivalent  to  that  rep- 
resented at  O'  on  the  small  diagram.  It  w^as  therefore  impossible 
to  render  any  service  with  this  scheme  of  connections, 

A  theoretical  analysis  of  the  phenomena  involved  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  trouble  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  current  which 
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passed  from  the  ^-phase  to  the  A  and  C  phases  was  choked  by 
the  impedance  of  the  two  transformers  connected  between  A  and 
C  These  transformers  offered  an  impedance  to  this  current  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  their  windings  were  not  on  the  same  mag- 
netic circuit »  as  is  the  case  in  the  usual  method  of  phase  trans- 
formation. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  adopt  the  scheme  of  connections 
shown  in  Figure  2,  in  which  the  two  10  to  i  transformers  were 
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Fig.  3— Transformers  in   Place 


connected  in  parallel  from  5-phase  to  the  neutral  wire  of  the  four- 
wire  line,  and  the  tw*o  9  to  i  transformers  were  connected  from 
the  A  and  C  phases,  respectively,  to  the  neutral.  The  secon- 
daries of  the  B-phase  transformers  were  put  in  series  to  get  400 
volts  and  the  230-volt  secondaries  of  the  other  two  were  com- 
bmed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  primary  voltages  w^ere  such  in 
this  case  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  install  boosters,  which  would 
have  been  required  in  the  other  scheme  of  connections.     This 
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scheme,  however,  unbalanced  the  three-phase  line  in  the  following* 
ratios : 

A 57.7  amperes 

B 100     amperes 

C 57.7  amperes 

The  company  supplying  current  not  being  provided  with 
meters  designed  for  440-volt  service,  the  mid-points  of  the  two- 
phase  windings  were  tied  together,  as  shown  in  the  small  diagram 
in  Figure  2,  and  the  secondary  neutral  thus  formed  was  carried 
into  the  building  to  act  as  a  pressure  wire  for  the  meters.  Two 
sets,  consisting  of  four  50-kw  transformers  each,  were  connected 
as  shown  in  Figure  2  to  carry  the  load. 

The  installation  was  mounted  on  a  platform  15  feet  above 
ground,  which  was  supported  on  three  poles  placed  about  12  feet 
apart,  the  entire  work  of  setting  poles,  mounting  transformers 
and  extending  primary  line  500  feet  being  finished  in  about 
twenty-four  working  hours. 

H.  B.  Gear,  Chicago,  111. 
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STORAGE  BATTERIES 

H  1 

Method  for  Bracing  Wooden  Tanks  of  Storage-Battery  Cells  That 
Have  Rotted  Oat  at  the  Comers 

Large  porcelain  insulators,  such  as  are  used  for  indoor  wir- 
ing, were  driven  in  between  cells  where  wood  had  just  started, 
and  if  necessary  wedged  in  place  by  thin  wooden  wedge.  Tanks 
braced  in  this  manner  are  insulated  from  each  other,  as  would 
not  be  the  case  if  wooden  wedges  alone  had  been  used. 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

H  2 

Storage-Battery  Test   of   Materials  for  Protecting   Copper  'Bns 
Work  in  Battery  Rooms 

Strips  of  sheet  copper  about  0.75  inch  wide  and  six  inches 
long  were  coated  with  protecting  material  to  be  tested  and  sus- 
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pended  in  a  bath  of  sulphuric  acid  (1.2000  specific  gravity)  so 
that  they  were  only  partially  immersed  in  the  acid.  A  portion 
of  the  upper  part  of  strip  was  purposely  left  bare  to  observe 
effect  of  acid  fumes. 

After  remaining  in  the  acid  for  one  month  the  strips  were 
removed  and  examined. 

Their  condition  was  as  follows: 

(a)  Strips  coated  with  vaseline;  showed  no  signs  of  corro- 
sion or  sulphating.  Coating  in  as  good  condition  as  when  first 
applied. 

(b)  Strip  coated  with  tar ;  was  in  the  second-best  condition  of 
any  strip,  as  no  sulphate  was  formed  on  that  part  of  the  strip 
not  immersed  in  the  acid,  hut  one  edge  of  the  immersed  portion 
was  sulphated  about  one-third  of  its  length. 

(c)  Strip  coated  with  shellac ;  was  third  fjest ;  one  edge,  how- 
ever, had  peeled  off,  allowing  the  acid  to  attack  copper,  A  por- 
tion of  the  unprotected  copper  about  one-half  inch  wide  was 
badly  sulphated. 

(d)  Strip  coated  with  paraffin  ;  most  of  the  immersed  portion 
of  the  strip  was  not  sulphated,  hut  from  one-half  inch  below  the 
surface  of  the  acid  to  the  top  of  the  strip  was  badly  sulphated. 

(e)  Strip  coated  with  graphite  paint  gave  results  similar  to 
paraffin, 

(f)  Strip  coated  with  heavy,  viscous  petroleum  cylinder  oil; 
badly  sulphated  entire  length. 

Vaseline  was  the  only  substance  that  stood  the  test,  but  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory  as  a  protective  on  account  of  its  pastv 
nature. 

Experiments  were  carried  out  with  mixtures  of  vaseline  and 
paraffin,  the  latter  substance  acting  as  a  hardening  material.  It 
was  found  that  if  over  30  per  cent  by  weight  of  paraffin  was 
used  the  coating  cracked  slightly  and  did  not  adhere  properly 
to  the  copper.  *Bus  work  was  painted  with  mixture  of  20  per 
cent  paraffin  and  80  per  cent  by  weight  of  vaseline,  and  after 
three  months'  use  the  coating  Is  apparently  as  good  as  ever.  Dust 
and  moisture  can  be  removed  by  a  soft  cloth  without  injuring 
coating* 

Clevela.nd  Electbic  Illuminating  Co. 
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H  3 
Becharging  Flashlight  Batteries 

Jn  our  meter-readers'  room  are  terminals  of  the  220-voIt 
direct  current,  with  three  So-cp,  no- volt  incandescent  lamps  in 
series  for  recharging  batteries. 

By  placing  the  battery  across  these  terminals  for  one  or  two 
minutes  it  is  then  ready  for  service  again.  This  prolongs  the 
useful  life  of  the  battery  at  least  100  per  cent,  in  this  way  cut- 
ting down  the  maintenance  on  flashlights  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. 

H.  S.  Russell,  Denver,  Colo. 
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I  1 

Soiled-Waste  Cleaner 

I  think  the  drawing  of  a  soiled-waste  cleaning  arrangement, 
which  1  have  found  very  good  in  my  plant,  will  explain  itself. 


i 


Valvt. 


Wastk  Clfanek  AM)  Connection 


We  use  a  galvanized  tub  to  which  is  connected  a  half-inch  steam 
pipe,  and  when  the  dirty  waste  is  put  in  we  mix  with  it  a  box 
of  pcarline;  after  it  has  boiled  for  a  few  hours  the  waste  is  taken 
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out  and  run  through  a  clothes  wringer,  which  puts  it  in  very 
good  shape  for  use. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  novel  scheme  or  not,  but  I 
offer  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

A.  R.  Smith,  Demopolis,  Ala* 

12 
Cleaning  Waste  and  £a|^ 

We  separate  out  all  the  oil  and  a  portion  of  the  dirt  in  the 
waste  and  rags  by  means  of  a  centrifugal  washing  machine.  A 
machine  of  this  type  can  soon  be  made  to  pay  for  itself,  which 
we  have  found  out  from  actual  use. 

G.  H.  CusHMAN^  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

I  3 

The  Washing  of  Waste  and  Wiping  Cloths 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  we  bought  an  oil  press  to  press 
the  oil.  out  of  waste,  and  after  some  experimenting  we  bought  a 
small-sized  washing  machine,  such  as  is  used  in  a  steam  laundry, 
connecting  it  up  with  steam  and  water  and  running  the  same  by 
thi'  use  of  a  3-hp  motor  we  had  on  hand.  We  now  wash  all  of 
the  waste  and  w^iping  cloths  used  by  running  the  machine  for 
about  two  hours  once  a  week.  We  use  a  washing  soap  called 
'Takeanap/'  and  some  washing  soda  with  it,  and  make  quite  a 
saving  over  buying  new  waste. 

C.  E.  Inman,  Warren,  Ohio 
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InstalliEg  Apparatus  on  Second  Ploor  as  Protection  from  Floods 

In  planning  an  alternating-current  substation  in  a  location 
subject  to  possible  flooding  from  a  nearby  stream  due  to  freshets 
it  was  found  that  a  saving  of  10  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing could  be  made  by  installing  all  apparatus  on  the  second  floor, 
approximately  12  feet  above  the  street  level,  thereby  saving  the 
waterproofing  that  would  be  necessary  if  apparatus  were  placed 
on  tlie  lower  floor. 

Leonard  L.  Elden. 
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Single-Phase   Commercial   and    Series   and   Incandescent   Street 

Lighting  from  One  System 

It  became  necessary  to  supply  single-phase  commercial  and 
series  incandescent  street-lighting:  servnce  to  a  small  suburban 
town  a  number  of  miles  from  the  substation.  The  returns  pos- 
sible were  so  small  that  it  was  not  profitable  to  install  two  wires 
for  each  circuit,  and  therefore  three  were  installed,  two  of  which 
were  for  the  commercial  single-phase  service  and  the  third  for 
the  street-lighting  circuit,  one  of  the  wires  of  the  commercial  cir- 
cuit being  used  for  the  return  wire  of  the  street-lighting  circuit. 
The  only  disadvantage  to  this  scheme  was  the  fact  that  the  street- 
hghting  circuit  was  ahve  during  the  day,  but  this  proved  to  do 
no  harm,  and,  as  it  was  necessary  to  work  on  the  street  lines,  a 
switch  was  installed  on  a  pole  in  the  district  supplied,  which 
opened  the  street-lighting  wire  attached  to  the  commercial  cir- 
cuit, thereby  killing  the  street-lighting  system  and  making  it  safe 
to  work  on. 

Lex)nard  L.  Eloen. 
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Bemedy  for  Blowing  of  Fuses  on  Overloaded  Transformers 

Two  years  ago  eight  30-kw  transformers  were  tied  into  a 
common  secondary'  supplying  the  business  portion  of  the  town. 
One  night  during  the  peak  of  the  load  one  transformer  blew  a 
fuse,  thus  throwing  tixe  load  onto  the  adjacent  transformers; 
these,  in  turn,  blew  their  fuses  on  account  of  the  additional  load, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  all  eight  transformers  were  out  of 
service,  leaving  the  business  section  of  the  city  in  darkness. 

The  next  day  circuit-breakers  were  put  in  on  the  secondaries 
between  transformers,  and  no  trouble  has  since  been  experienced. 
To  save  the  drop  in  copper  the  various  sections  were  tied  together 
with  75-ampere  fuses, 

Leonard  L.  Elden. 
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Method  for  Preventing  Destruction  of  Lead  Coverings  of  Gables 
at  Drawbridg:e  Crossings 

A  method  used  to  prevent  destructiun  of  kad  coverings  of 
cables  where  they  enter  aiKl  leave  the  water  at  drawbridge  cross- 
ings in  locations  where  large  qiiandties  of  direct-current  railroad 
return  currents  are  flowing  in  approximately  the  same  directions 
as  the  cables  arc  laid  has  been  to  install  a  large  bare  conductor, 
say  i»ooo,ooo  circular  mils,  in  the  water  across  the  drawbridge 
or  channel  and  bond  it  thoroughly  to  all  the  cables  on  each  side 
of  the  channel  at  a  point  well  atove  the  w^ater  line  of  the  liighest 
tide.  This  has  entirely  obviated  the  relatively  rapid  destruction 
of  the  lead  coverings  of  lighting  and  transmission  cables  from 
currents  of  the  street-railroad  company. 

Leonard  U  Ef^den. 

I  8 

Broken  Water  Pipe — How  to  Fix  Temporarily 

I  have  fotmd  from  experience  that  General  Electric  splicing 
gum,  with  a  good  covering  of  Acme  friction  tape,  will  hold  a 
broken  water  pipe  until  it  can  he  pennanently  mended* 

F.  M,  LaxtoNj  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Thawing  Water  Pipes 

In  thawing  frozen  water  pipts  about  the  plant  we  have  found 
that  a  one-inch  gal vani zed-iron  pipe  is  readily  thawed  In*  a  current 
of  250  amperes,  but  a  section  of  1.5-inch  pipe  gave  us  trouble,  as 
it  required  more  current  than  we  could  safely  supply  with  tbi^ 
means  at  hand. 

To  furnish  a  conductor  of  higher  resistance  four  No.  lo  iron 
wires  were  wrapped  in  a  one-sixlecnth-inch  asbestos  sheet, 
doubled,  bound  to  the  pipe  and  the  latter  packed  as  before;  in 
this  case  it  was  convenient  to  attach  one  end  of  the  wires  to  the 
pipe  and  use  it  as  a  return.  We  can  now  thaw  the  pipe  with  about 
100  amperes.  Tlie  asbestos  is  sufficiently  good  insulation  as  re- 
gards electricity  and  a  sufficiently  good  conductor  as  regards 
heat. 
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The  totaJ  cost  of  this  coil,  material  and  labor  was  $8.00,  and 
it  gave  us  sufficient  range  to  thaw  out  pipes  varying  from  0.75- 
inch  to  4-inch  with  currents  varying  from  100  to  400  amperes. 
In  nearly  all  instances  two  to  five  minutes  were  sufficient  to  thaw 
pipe. 

S.  R.  Inch,  Missoula,  Mont. 
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TrimmiJig  Municipal  Arc  Lamps 

We  find  a  trimmer's  cart  drawn  by  a  horse  very  economical, 
inasmuch  as  it  requires  only  one  man  to  trim  our  lamps,  at  the 
same  time  replacing  all  outer  globes  that  may  be  broken,  and 
cleaning  all  inner  globes.  The  cart  is  so  arranged  that  it  will  hold 
100  inner  gloljes  and  three  outer  globes,  Our  lamps  are  General 
Electric.  Form  3,  6.6-ampere.  series-alternating,  furnished  by  50- 
light  tub  transformers.  From  April  i  to  November  i  tlie  lamps 
require  new  trimming  ever>*  seven  days,  and  from  November  i  to 
April  I,  the  nights  being  longer,  they  require  trimming  every  six 
days.  Hence  the  trimmer  has  to  make  a  complete  round  on  all 
circuits  in  seven  days  during  the  summer-time,  trimming  about 
90  lamps  per  day,  and  during  ihe  winter-time  trimming  about  95 
lamps. 

The  trimmer,  having  made  his  cart  ready  the  evening  before, 
makes  his  start  at  seven  o  clock  in  the  morning,  completing  his 
day's  trimming  in  iivG^  to  seven  hours,  then  returning  to  the  elec- 
tric station  and  washing  all  the  inner  glolxs  removed  from  the 
lamps,  and  putting  them  on  the  dripping  rack  to  dry ;  then  he  takes 
the  globes  that  were  washed  the  previous  day  and  puts  on  bottom- 
carbon  holders  and  inserts  bottom  carbons.  He  then  proceeds  to 
arrange  his  cart  ready  for  the  next  day's  trimming. 

R.  A,  Ham  MACK,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
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To  Prevent  Inner  Globes  from  Melting 

We  had  much  trouble  with  the  melting  of  inner  globes  cm  our 
arc  lamps,  and  decided  that  it  was  due  to  the  globes  being  too 
thin.     We  now  use  inner  globes  having  a  thickness  of  ,09  of  an 
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inch,  this  thickness  to  show  on  top  and  bottom  edges  of  the  globes, 
and  we  now  have  practically  no  trouble  from  this  cause. 

P,  C,  Brown,  Brookline,  Mass. 
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Ab  Apparatus  for  tbe  Rapid  Analysis  of  Flue  0ase3 

The  analysis  of  fine  gases  as  ordinarily  conducted  with  the 
D'Orsat  or  Henipel  apparatus  requires  considerable  time,  if  ac- 
curate results  are  to  be  obtained,  so  the  apparatus  presented  here 
was  designed  to  enable  analyses  to  be  made  more  quickly.  The 
essential  feature  is  the  introduction  of  the  gas  in  the  re-agents  in 
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a  finely  divided  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  absorption  pipettes, 
so  that  it  bubbles  through  the  li([uid  and  consequently  comes  im- 
mediately into  intimate  contact  with  it. 

A  is  the  leveling  bulb ;  B  is  the  measuring  tube  which  is 
water-jacketed;  C  is  the  first  absorption  pipette,  in  which  caustic 
potash  is  used  to  absorb  carbon  dioxide ;  D  is  the  second  absorption 
pipette,  in  which  potassium  py retaliate  is  used  to  absorb  oxygen, 
and  E  is  the  third  pipette,  in  which  cuprous  chloride  is  used  to 
absorb  carbon  monoxide ;  F  is  the  inlet  cock ;  G  is  the  header ;  H 
is  the  inlet  cock  to  one  of  the  absorption  pipettes,  and  /  is  the 
outlet  cock  to  one  of  the  absorption  pipettes. 
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TItc  method  of  analysis  is  as  follows :  A  sample  of  gas  is 
drawn  in  through  the  cock  F,  along  the  header  G  to  the  measuring 
tube  B  by  lowering  the  leveling  tube  A,  A  little  more  than  lOO 
cubic  centimeters  are  taken  in.  The  leveling  tube  A  is  then  raised 
so  that  the  water  in  it  is  even  with  the  zero  mark  on  the  measur- 
ing tube  B,  and  the  cock  F  is  open  for  an  instant,  so  that  the  gas 
in  the  tube  B  comes  to  atmospheric  pressure.  The  cock  F  is  then 
closed,  and  the  tube  B  contains  lOO  cubic  centimeters  of  gas  at 
atmospheric  pressure.  Cock  /  is  then  opened,  and  the  bulb  A  is 
slightly  raised,  so  that  about  three  cubic  centimeters  of  gas  is 
transferred  to  the  pipette  C  This  is  done  to  clear  the  capillary 
tube  at  the  top  of  C  of  the  re-agent.  The  cock  /  is  then  closed 
and  the  cock  H  is  opened  and  the  rest  of  the  gas  bubbled  in 
through  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipette.  When  the  gas  is  all  in. 
I  he  re-agent  is  drawn  back  into  the  capillary  leading  from  the 
botiam  of  C  to  //.  and  the  c«xrk  //  is  closed.  The  cock  /  is  now 
opened,  and  the  gas  is  drawn  back  through  it  into  B  by  lowering 
A.  The  cock  /  is  then  closed  and  the  gas  in  B  measured  in  the 
usual  way.  This  operation  is  repeated  in  the  pipette  C  until  there 
is  no  furtlier  absorption.  The  gas  is  then  transferred  to  D  and  E 
and  the  same  process  repeated. 

If  care  is  taken  at  the  close  of  each  analysis  to  sec  that  the 
cocks  are  greased  with  vaseline,  there  will  be  no  trouble  from 
the  tendency  to  stick,  which  has  been  frequently  advanced  against 
the  use  of  glass  cocks  in  gas-analysis  apparatus. 

W.  B.  TuTTLE,  Long  Branch.  N,  J. 
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Becording  Voltmeter  on  Electrolysis  Survey 

In  taking  a  series  of  measurements  for  current  flowing  in 
gas  or  water  mains,  and  of  pressures  between  car  track  and  mains, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  a  continuous  record  of  the  pressure  between 
track  and  main  at  some  particular  point  for  reference  and  com- 
parison. A  Bristol  recording  voltmeter  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, A  resistance  may  be  inserted,  such  as  to  bring  the  record 
in  a  convenient  part  of  the  scale,  and  the  instrument  recalibrated 
with  this  resistance, 

J.  M,  Weed,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Using  a  110-Volt  Meter  on  220-Volt  Circnit 
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iio-VoLT  Metkr  and  Connections 


Enclosed  find  rough  sketch  of  scheme  that  works  all  right 
when  you  want  to  meter  a  load  on  a  220-volt  circuit,  and  have 
nothing  but  a  no- volt  meter  in  stock.  Run  the  line  through  the 
field  of  the  meter  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  other  side  of  the 
line  goes  to  the  lamp.  Then  for  the  shunt  tap  bring  a  wire  from 
the  centre  line,  or  the  no- volt  side,  and  you  are  all  right  by  using 
a  constant  of  (2).  H.  E.  Ryder,  Marlborough,  Mass. 

(Through   an   oversight,   the   following   schedule  of  rates  was  omiited 
from  Wrinkle  A  8.     It  should  have  appeared  on  page  24. — Editor. 
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SCHEDULE  OP  METER  RATES  FOR  LIOHTINO. 
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For  underground,  aerial,  submarine^  switchboard 
and,  in  fact,  general  use,  where  an  insulated  wire  is 
required^  it  has  no  equal. 

This  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers and  Station  Managers  all  over  the  country,  after 
years  of  use  under  the  most  exacting  conditions. 

ONLY  ONE  GRADE  MANUFACTURED 
AND  THAT  THE  BEST 

Therefore,  in  buying  '^Okonite'*  no  chances  are 
taken  of  being  supplied  with  an  inferior  article  to 
meet  a  **cut'*  in  price. 

A  fact  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised 
is  that  a  low  grade  of  wire  is  not  only  a  source  of 
danger  and  an  annoyance,  but,  in  the  end,  of  far 
greater  expense  than  a  high  grade. 


moral: 

USE 


TRADtMAftK 
RES  US  PAT.  OFF  ICE. 


OKONITE" 


TRAOf  VtARK 
ftEC  US  PAT.OFf  IC£ 


PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Okonite  Tape,  Manson  Tape, 
Candee  Weather-proof  Wires  and  Candee  Patented 
Pot  Heads. 

THE    OKONITE    COMPANY 

LIMITED 
253    BROADWAY,    NEW   YORK 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 

THAT                    ^ 

COLUMBIA     CARBONS     are    being    used 
in  over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  enclosed  lamps 
in  the   United  States  f 

1 

Awarded  ''GRAND   PRIZE"    St,    Louis. 

H 

THAT                    ^ 

1 

COLUMBIA    BRUSHES  are  in  greater  de- 
mand than  any  other  make — that  they  SAVE 
COMMUTATORS,    are    PERMA- 
NENTLY LUBRICATING,   LOU'  IN 
RESISTANCE,  NON-CUTTING,  PRE- 
VENT SPARKING,are  UNEQUALLED 
FOR      OVERLOADED      MACHINES, 
and  OUTWEAR  ALL  OTHERSt 

1 

Awarded  "GRAND   PRIZE"    St.   Louis. 

1 

THAT                    ^ 

^1 

COLUMBIA   DRV  CELLS  are  being  used 
by  nearly  all  0/  the  leading  telephone  eompanief 
in  the  United  States.    That  they  are  unequalled 
for  gas  and  gasoline  engine  ignition,  that  ALL 
CARS    that   broke    "  WORLDS    TRACK 
RECORDS"  last  season  were  equipped  with 
COLUMBIA  DRY  CELLS! 

1 

Awarded   ''GRAND   PRIZE"    St.    Louis. 

iH^H 

National  Carbon  Company 

J 

CI.EVEI.AND,  OHIO 

J 
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Electrical  Testing 
Laboratories 

1              Ekctrkal  Tests  and  Stj^ndardixations 

Chock    of    Indicating,    Recording?    and    Integrating 

InHtniTfients  and  of  Instrument  TraneformefB. 
T«Bt»  of  cotidactWlty  nn<1  teusUe  atreog^th  of  wires 

and  other  c»nductorB. 
Hlgb  teosion  aod  reitetanoe  tmts  of  Infiiilatoni. 
PermeabiUty  and  Hjfteresis  meosurementfl  of  Iron, 
Oscillograph  and  Wave  Form  maasuremeuta. 
Testa  of  dvtianios,  rooton^  tranaforiDera,  rheoatata, 

clrouit-br«akar»,  fuses,  etc. 
Inspections    and   Accepiance   Testa  of   conductors, 

inaulatora,  loatruments,  transfornierB,  nmeliinss 

and  apparatus  generaJIj. 

Photometric  and  Lamp  Tests 

Keasuremeots  of  dIatHhiitton  of  light, 
8pectro-photoraetHc  d«terminntlonH. 

Lamps  and  Arc  Lamp  Carbons. 
8«;ondary  Standards  of  Candle  Power  furnishetl. 

Special  Investisfations  and  Tests 

Our  instrumental  equipment  is  tinusually  complete. 
Our  staff  is  HkUled  and  reliable.    We  csan  supply 
D.  C.  to  150  K.  W.,  A.  C,  to  m%)  K  W  .  D  C.  pressure 
tP  10,00ft  volts.  A,  C    pr**89ure  to  13(i,(X)0  volU,  D, 
C.  or  A  C.  current  tc»  l,iXW  amperei.    All  ttieae  are 
available  for  rexulAr  or  special  w^jrk  whfcb  wlU 
be  undertaken  at  rea»)Bftble  prices. 

Electrical  Testing  Laboratories 

so™  STREET  aid  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Btiflock  Electrical  Apparatus 


A 

B^ 

^^^H 

Allis-Chalmers  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis..  U.  S.  A. 

^^^^M 
^^^^M 

Complete  Equipments  for 

Lighting,  Power  and  Traction 

^vf/r,^ 

k 

Sm  k.  w.  Bullock  RoUrv  Converter  Installed  at  Sub-StaUon  of 
ShawiniRan  Water  and  Power  Company. 

Bullock   Rotary    Converters 

Liberal  Design— Graceful  Outlines — 
Large  Overload  Capacity 

Bullock  Electrical  Apparatus 

1 
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OTIS        ^ 
Electric  Elevators 


With   Push^Button 
Control 


Otta  Aulamatlc  Eleva- 
tors are  partktilarly  adapted 
for  private  resideticf  .^tvic©.  as 
with  otir  Improved  PuBb-Butlon 
System  of  CoolroL  a  regular  at- 
tendant IB  uDDeeeBHarj,  this  oper- 
ating device  being  so  simple  tbat 
the  jouagtT  me  tubers  of  the 
family  can  manage  thf  car  with 
entire  aafety.  The  car  is  under 
the  ptrfect  coatrol  of  the  pas- 
senger. 

Elevatort  should  be  one  of  the 
first  considfirttttous  in  planniDg 
li  new  reBidence  or  when  re-fit- 
tiog  an  old  one, 

A  feiv  years  ago  an  elegant 
residence    without    an    elevator 
^  would  have  been  the  usual  thing, 

but  t«-day  if  you  will  go  through 
tlie  re&fdent  or  business  aectionfi 
VMU  win  rind  ete valors  to  be  the 
rule,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
those  elevatore  are  Oti»  £levatora. 


t^    OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY    ^ 

N«w  YorH    Offlc«.    17    E»tt«ry    PUc* 
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INDIA    RUBBE.R   AND    GUTTA 
PERCHA    INSULATING    CO. 

Authorised  M&nufacfurers  of 

HABIKSHAW 
WIRES  and  CABLE.S 

Ked  Core       White  Core       BlacR  Core 

rOR  ALl.  SERVICES  HIGH  AND  LOW  FRE.95URE 


Main  Office  and  WorKs:  Yonkers,  N*  Y, 

Sales  Office:  No.  IS  Cortlandt  St.,  New  YorR  City 
W.  M.  HARIRaHAW.  Geo«rB]  MaDa«ar 
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ELECTRICITY" 


The  only  ONE  DOLLAR  a  year  E.LILC- 
TRICAL  WEEKLY  In  the  world 


SAMPLE,  COFT  FRUE 


Electricity   N^e^vspaper  Oo. 

136   Liberty   Street 

NEW  YORK 
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The  Dodge  Conveyor 

i  Patented) 
For  HandllnK  Coal,  Aahes,  Etc. 


Hati  CO  overlipplD^  . 

Instoarj  of  tfi 


stloriH     InBtcia(lV>f  tfi  stimtler 

bucket?*  are  f+ecureill  i  ^veen  the 

nonnjv*'rlappinK  trmvity  r>u;  kelH  and, 
exteuiiing  bi^QtfiAth  th<e^  Vftp»*  wlilcb  sep- 
arate? tbem,  (lutch  the  leakage  Coaiing 
ioto  jKmttion  flbcjve  the  iL^^C^n din (?  gravity 
buckets,  each  delivere  Jt«  share  into  the 
gravity  bucket  next  followrinK. 

Simpl*.  S*fe,  Practical,  Darabl^t  Cleanlir. 

THE  LINK-BELT  ENaiNKERlNG  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

NKVI  TllRIi  I'lrrslUKi^ll  utifino 


SUBSCSIBE 

TO  THE 

WF^^TERN  Electrician 

SUBSCRIBE     1 

Electrical  men  prefer  to  read  the  Western 
Electrician  because  it  publishes  the  news 
while  it  is  news. 

Advertisers  patronize  the  Western   Elec- 
trician   because   it  gives   them    a   service 
which    they    cannot    obtain   through    any 
other  publication, 

CHICAGO                                            NEW  YORK 

510  Marquette  Bliig                                   150  Nassau  Street 
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EFFICIENCY 

Tht5  is  the  first  consideration  in  the  design  of 

Garton    Lightning  Arresters 

In  every  detail  this  feature  has  had  our  careful  study- 
air  gaps,  resistance  materials,  iosulatioo,  cutout,  etc. 
Tlie  result— an  increased  sale  every  year  since  the 
founding  of  this  business  in  1S92. 

Made  for  all  classes  of  Electric  Railway,  Light  and 
Power  service, 

Garton.Daniels  Company, 

KEOKUK,    IOWA 


The  History  of 
Etlectric  Lighting 

from  the  first  expenmeotal  steps  In  the  early  days  to 
the  iiccoinp1iAhi7ieiit«  of  the  pre«eDt  time«  is  reflected 

in  all  its  (levtlopmentg  In  the  tiles  of  the 

Electrical   Review^ 

The  Oldest  ILlectrlcal  Weekly 

Beyond  all  other  tecbnical  jounjaln.  it  is  essential  Id 
the  miin  wbo  would  be  well  itt formed  on  electric  light- 
ing  ftnd  power.  Subscription  pri*  e  |3,(K>  per  annum; 
foreign  subucHption  |5.0O. 

ELECTRICAL  REVIEW  Itw 'ioi^K 


ciiirAeo 


BOSTOH 
1i1  tleTVBililr*  St. 


LOHIKIK 
4ff  Old  BrrMd  ^t. 
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J.  G.  WHITE  A,  COMPANY, 

iHCQMi^OMATCD. 

ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
4^3-49    CXCHANGC    PlaCC.  NEW   YOAM,   N.  Y. 

KNCiilCCPIINa     OCPAATMCMT  : 

Reports  maJo  on  El<»ctrlc  Tlallwnys.  Electric  Ligbt  aod  Power 
Propertfe«,  Steam  RallwavK,  etc  ,  etc.,  ftir  TriiKt  Oompttni^. 
Bainkpr«(  and  iDvestors.  Separate  Mechanical,  Electrical,  ClvJl 
and  Hydraulic  EtMpneering  I>epartmentj*.  Acts  as  CoiuuUIng 
or  Supervising  Engineers  for  work  embraced  In  tktty  of  its  de- 
partments, 

cOMSTntjcTiON   ocpartmcnt: 

Elw'trie  Kfki!w[iys,  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant*,  Steam 
Kalli-oatlH,  Water  Workn,  Gas  Wnrka.  etc,  etc.,  built  on  baais  of 
(hither  fixed  amount  or  actual  cost  and  miperviaiug  fee. 

OPCRATINO    DCPAnTNItNT: 

Elet^tric  KaHways,  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plantfl,  Oaj*  Works, 
VV  ater  Works,  etc.,  operated. 

riMAWCt     larPARTIKItNT: 

Afl^tstauce  eiven  in  floancing  m«?ritoriuuHer>terprf«e«for  Public 
Service   Uulitit^s,  Tran*(jK.irtatlon  or  Induslriai  l*urpfi»ea. 

LONDON    COnnEdPONOENTS. 

J,  G.   WHITE  &  COMPANY.  LTD.. 

210.     COILCGC     HILL,     LONDON,    C.    C. 

CAIiADfAN   CORRC8PONOENTS, 

THE    CANADIAN  WHITE  COMPANY.  LTD. 

SOVCRCIGN    BANK    aUILDING,    MONTREAL,    CANADA. 

PRINCIPAL   Philippine  omcE,  MANILA*  P.   I. 


CENTRAL   STATION    LIST 

and    BUYERS'    MANUAL 

IS  THE 

Most     R^eliable     Directory 

or  THE 

Electric  Lighting  Industry 

It  coniainis  complete  aod  accurate  repM-rrs,  revised  semi-annually, 
fron>  the  ceotraJ  station  companies  and  municipal  liifhiiog  plants  of 
North  America.  Includefi  the  exact  title  of  ench  company  ;  office  ad- 
dreas ;  naiiiee,  ftddresaee  and  pQeitiong  of  offlctrH ;  naturt»  of  steam  and 
geoeFating  plant,  with  eapacitv,  and  name  of  mauufac-turt^r :  rolt- 
age  of  system  ;  number  aud  si  vie  f*f  tootor«,  arc  ltfmp8,  incande«eent 
1amp<i«  etc.;  day  circuits:  eapitatlzatlon ;  natureof  city  ciintmct«  and 
price  of  lights  ;  ami  other  tet  bnlcal  aod  financial  data. 

Published  9«ml-anaiially,  March  and  S«pl«fnb«r 

Subscription  Price*  $4.00  per  Year 

NO   3INGLE   COPli:S    SOLD 

Address  all  orders  to 

CENTRAL  STATION  LIST 

114  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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WESTON 

Electrical  Measuring  Instruments 


The  continued  development 
and  Improvement  in  the  well- 
known  Weston  Instruments 
has  resylted  In  the  present 
practically    perfect    models. 


\ 


WESTON  STANDARD  PORTABLE  VOLTMETERS  AND 
AMMETERS  are  the  best  inslrumcnt?  available  lor  use  in 
lestine  circuits. 

WESTON  LABORATORY 
STANDARD  INSTRUMENTS 
are  ihe  most  sensitive  and  accu- 
rate obtainable,  Tliey  are  recog- 
nized and  used  as  Standards 
ihrnughoui  the   world. 

LOW  PRICED  PORTABLE 
INSTRUMENTS  are  sold  by  the 
WVston  Cofnpany  for  use  where 
extreme  accuracy  is  not  required. 
Even  in  ihcsc  low  priced  insiru- 
ments  the  usual  perfection  of  work- 
manship peculiar  lo  Weston  prod- 
ucts Is  exhibited. 

WESTON  SWITCHBOARD  INSTRUMENTS  of  the  follow, 
ing  types:  ILLUMINATED  DIAL.  ROUND  PATTERN, 
EDGEWISE,  DUPLEX,  in  large  variety  of  sizes  and  ranges  arc 
the  best  made  mechanically,  as  well  as  electrically.  They  are 
unsurpassed  in  points  of  low  consumption  of  energy  and  indicate 
instantaneously  any  variation  in  the  circuits. 

CatBlojni««  giving  fuU  descHptioo  of  Alt  types  of  Instrunteat* 
will  be  mailed  promptly  upim  spplicatlon  to 

Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Co. 

MAIN    uVFiCE    ANLf    WURKS 

Waverly  Park,  NEWARK,  N.  J,,  U,  5.  A, 

NEW    YORK   OFKICH,    74   CORTLANDT   STRKKT 
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CIRCULAR  LOOM 
and  ELECTRODUCT 

^^^1 

^^^^H 

The  PIONEER   and   IDEAL    CONDUITS 
FOR       INTERIOR      WIRING 

Approved   by  all   Boards  of  Fire    Underwriters  in   the 
United    States.        Endorsed    and    used    by    Architects, 
Electrical  Engineers  and   Contractors      ::      ::       ::      :: 

American    Circular 
Loom   Company 

CHELSEA,   MASSACHUSETTS 

Ntw   York:                R,  B.  Carty,  26  C&rtiandi  Strut 
Chicago:                      Thas,   G,  Griir,  12S  IV,  Jackson  Blvd. 
San  Francisco:          /.  R,  Cole  Co.,  660  Mission  Street 
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HERBERT    S.    POTTER 

Electrical  Engineering 
and    Contracting 

24  COMMERCE  ST..  BOSTON,  MASS. 


'^ 


Edison  Light  work  a  specialty 
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The  Phoenix  Glass  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Inner  and  Outer  Globes 

For  all  Lighting  Systems  possessing 
"PHOENIX  QUALITY" 

^^^1 

Electric  and  Qas  Globes, 
Shades,  etc. 

in  Etched,  Rich  Cut  and  Decorated 

1 

Glassware 

for  all  lighting  systems,  our  specialty 

Combining   quality,    excellence   and    in 

thorough  harmony  with  prevailinf 

designs  of  lighiing  fixtures 

CATALOGUES    UPON     REQUEST                               | 

The  Phoenix  Glass  Co. 

NEW  YORK          PITTSBURG          CHICAOO 
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Wagner  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

\ 

EVERY  CENTRAL  STATION  MANAGER 
AND  CONSILTING  ENGINEER 

Should  have  a  set  of  our  bulletins  and 
should  be  on  our  mailing  list*     We  will 
send   our  bulletins   to  you   if  you  will 
advise  us. 

SINGLE  AND  POLYPHASE  MOTORS 

TRANSFORMERS 

DIRECT-CURRENT  MOTORS 

SWITCHBOARD  INSTRUMENTS 

PORTABLE  INSTRUMENTS 

Main  Office  and  Factory 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Offices  in  all  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  SUtes. 
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HOOVEN,  OWENS, 
RENTSCHLER  CO. 

Hamilton,         Ohio 

BUILDERS  OF 

Hamilton  -  Corliss   Engines 

FOR   SLOW  SPEEDS 

Hamilton   high  speed  Corliss 

FOR   MEDIUM   SPEEDS 

Hamilton  -  Holzwarth   Tur- 
bines  FOR  HIGH  SPEEDS 


OFFICES 

CHICAGO  Marquette  Building 

SAN    FRANCISCO  Chas.  C.  Moore  &  Co. 
NEW  YORK                   39  and  41  Cortlandi  Street 

ST.  LOUIS  1316  Chemical  Building 
CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

ATLANTA  403  Equitable  Building 

PITTSBURG  Empire  Building 
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Stone  &  Webster 

1 

H 

84  State  Street,  Boston 

1 

H 

GENERAL  MANAGERS  OF 

1 

^^H 

The  Lowell  Electric  Light  Corporation 

H 

^^^B 

The  Seattle  Electric  Co. 

^H 

^^^B 

Puget  Sound  Electric  Railway 

^H 

^^^H 

Cape  Breton  Electric  Co,,  Lid. 

^H 

^^^H 

Jacksonville  Electric  Co. 

^H 

^^^H 

The  Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co, 

^H 

^^^H 

Edison  Electric  I  nominating  Co,  of  Brockton 

^H 

^^^H 

Houghton  County  Electric  Light  Co. 

^1 

^^^m 

Brockton  and  Plyniouth  Street  Railway  Co. 

^H 

^^^B 

The  Houghton  County  Street  Railway  Co. 

^H 

^^^H 

Whatcom  County  Railway  and  Light  Co. 

^H 

^^^B 

Savannah  Electric  Co, 

^1 

'^^^H 

The  Blue  Hill  Street  Railway  Co. 

^H 

^^^H 

Fort  Hill  Chemical  Co. 

^H 

^^H 

Tampa  Electric  Co, 

^1 

^^^H 

Terre  Haute  Traction  and  Light  Co. 

^1 

^^^M 

General  Electro-Chemical  Co. 

^1 

^^^H 

Houston  Electric  Co. 

^1 

^^^B 

Fall  River  Gas  Works  Co, 

^1 

^^^p 

Galveston  Electric  Co. 

^1 

^H^ 

Northern  Texas  Traction  Co. 

H 

^f 

Properties  of 

H 

^1 

Columbus  Electric  Co, 

^1 

^M 

El  Paso  Electric  Co, 

^1 

^m 

Dallas  Electric  Corporation 

^H 

1 

Ponce  Electric  Co 

I 

^m 

J 
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